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first portion of the Ohaucet Society's publications 
lieing ready for delivery to its members, it has beon thought 
advisitblo to issue at tbo same time the first four chapters 
of the present work, which contain an invcBtigation of 
Chaucer's pronunciation and Prof. F. J. Child's Memoir 
upon his langtmge. The MS, of the remainder of the work, 
■which will be of about the same extent aa the present part, 
IB BO far advanced, that it wilt possibly be ready for issue 
before tho close of the present year ; but as the revision at 
press and the construction of the indices will be very 
laborious, it may have to be delayed beyond that time. A 
brief summary of the contents of both parts, and an out- 
line indes, is hero annexed. Complete Indices will be added 
make reference to the great variety of matters treated 
ready and convenient, as the work is intended to 
I a small space the greatest possible amount of in- 
formation upon a subject hitherto almost untreated. 

This treatise also replaces the paper on the Pronunciation 
! the Sixteenth Century, etc., which was read by the 
ihor before the Philological Society, on 18 January and 
iPebrnnry, 18C7. 
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S«adert obtirving any mUprinti in Part L art rMpeci/vUf/ 
requeited to communt'eatt tcUk the autKor, 25, Argyll Road, 
JShuinyton, W. 

I. 5. undtr flrh, read A. f 

I. 7. 1. 5, for ABBA read viei. 

I. 53, 1. C, for aakifk rtad aukwh. 

I. 57, line 9 from bottom, for oo'w read oo'w. 

I, 1. n,for' r»ad' 
>. 70, 1. IHfor ut it read at in. 

JO, L 20, /»■ inciined suspect rtad inclined to suapeet. 
I. 85, 1. 12, for that he rtad than he. 
n. 1, 1. 2, for he a rtad ho is a. 
I. 106, 1, 18, for refuse so say read refuse to say. 
I. 113, 1. 21, /er dooa leem rMif does not seem. 



ADDEIfDA. 
p, 12. jijter th* paragraph commeneing ''* add : 
L OTWiescent, made ftwrn [, before a single letter or combinatioD. 
denotes that it is se^irccly audible, although the speaker !i 
conscious of piocing his oi^ons in the proper position fbr* 
■peaking it. 

lT eranescents, made from [], enclose more than one evancsoentj 
element, or entire evanescent words, as (^'n itT Vena itU 
paahs, ) ^ oaJ i'^ eame to pats. 

p. 12. Afler tht paragraph commencing add: 

(') prominent, the acute accent may be placed over any element a_ 

a diphthong or triphthong, when it is considered deairablo, 

to shew that it lias the chief Btress of the inter-gliding 

Towcls, hut not necessarily the cliief stress in the wholo ■ 

word, as;, for example, to distjuguish the pairs of diphthongia 

(fn iu, ui uf, ^a ea). 

I p. 273. Add to not* 2. Compare also : whitlow, whitsour, whitstorJ 

whitsul ; MTiitaere, Whitbarrow, Whitburn, Whitohurch, Whit? 

field, Whitgift, Whithorn, Whitland, Whitley, Whitmore, WtiW 

ney, Whitatable, etc. etc. 
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Palabottpe, ok the Systematic Notation of All Spoken 

SODNDS BY MEANS OF TlIE OeDINARY PRINTING TtPKS. 

order to write intelligibly on speech sounds, Bome 
>tematic means of representing them must be adopted. In 
to iinderBtand the mode in which speech sounds change, 
delicate physiological actions of the vocal organs must be 
iadicsted. « In order to be generally intelligible, the letters of 
the Roman Alpbal>et in their original Latin senses, as nearly 
BS may be, should form the nucleus of the system of symho- 
lisation. In order to be convenient to the Printer and 
Writer, the old types, TraKaioi -nnroi (paloii- tii'pi), should 
used, and no accented letters, few turned, and still fewer 
lUtilated letters should be employed. The system of writing 
proposed to fulfil these conditions will, in consequence 
tho last, be termed Palaeotypa (pffiMotoipj. It is essen- 
Uy A makeshift scheme, adapt«d solely to scientific, not 
popular use, not pretending to supersede any existing system 
of writing, but sufficing to explain all such systems, and to 
' idicate the pronunciation of any language with great 
luteneas and much typographical convenience.' 

reader will have no occasion to study the whole of the 
ng liflt before beginning to read the book. The nature 
tho symbols uUows by far the gi-eater number of thom to 
arranged alphabetically, so that the reader can imme- 
,tely discover the meaning of any symbol or usual combi- 
and any unusual symbol is generally explained when 
occurs in the following pages. It is only necessary 
in mind that the Roman vowels (a, e, i, o, u,) are 
•unced as in Italian, and (y, oo) as the Qorman ii, 6, that 



nunt at the prmcipin 
in gijTJ) in Uu! TViinf- 
t */ Ik* Phil*lit$<e«l &>eiit^ Ibr 
F, BtqiploDuint, Purt I. Thn nib- 

— * ■ppHiiianfc of Mr. Mel'iUo 
fiiih SBrreh. and tbc ekbo. 
m tnUixrioK P'K*^ bum 
. fsw modmcatioiui and 



■utytw t> 1 
r« tur <ilt 



it now [iroentMl. 
flicrtid Iv contain oht- 
thv souDil* iwa«iil«T(d 



,0, M«rktl. mul Mt^hiUn Bnll, 
Biui ticnco to b« th*> ni<i)it amplel* 
HTTiH of phunDtio «3rmbiill whicb hu 
been publuhtfd, 
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INTRODDCnON. 



.'tlid^^l^d aitd BmB,l\-fcb^to& ^dl<Atek c^i^tain modifiGatioiia 
•"(tf tlreSe'stifttnls, fh'at \h, j, w)' are utie'fiiji diacritical, having 
no meaning of their own but serving to modify the meaning 
of tlio preceding letter, and that (ii, J, w, q, a, ei, eu) repre- 
sent the sounds in (Aay, yea, way, sinrj, but, b/te, how). 
Long vowels are indicated by reduplication, as {aa, ee, ii) ; 
repeated vowels are separotwl by a comma as (o,a, e,e, i,i). 
The other common ejTnbols are well known. 

"The explanatioa is given by keywords, the letters ex- 
pressing the sounds in question being italicised, and by the 
aymbols (* f- i t 4- + '" -) which shew how some of the 
letters are formed from others, (') by attempting to pronounce 
simultaneously the two letters between which it ia placed, 
by taking the contact ( (■) nearer the mouth, or (1 ) nearer the 
throat, (t) by protruding, or (4.) by inverting the tongue, 
(♦) '^y clicking, (ir) by 'rounding' or labial modification, 
(0) ^y 'widening' or distending the pharynx and oral pas- 
sages, (-) by removing the effect of the diacritic before which 
it is placed, and which ia inherent in the preceding letter, m 
(-fc) with opened lips, (-q) with narrowed pharynx, etc. For 
all English sounds, numerous other examples will be found 
in Chapter VI, § 2. On p. 15, there is furnished a com- 
plete comparison of Palaeolype with Visible Speech, whence 
the exact value of ihe former can be determined by a refer- 
ence to Mr. Melville Bell's work. Diagrams of the positions 
of the tongue and lips during the pronunciation of the vowels, 
are given on p. 14. 

In iho course of the following pages many explanations 
and discussions of phonetic subjccta botome necessary. See 
the nature of glides, diphthongs, and combined speech 
!H>unds explained in Chapter 111,^2, the principal tow«U 
and diphthongs in the sutiie chapter, tj ii, especially uoder 
the hea<ling U, iho nature of palatisation (j) and labialisation 
(«•) in the same iliaptcr, tj 4, under T, B ; T, D ; 0. K, Qt 
Cif, J, and all, and the nature of aspiration und<:r H. The 
Ttibli'H in Chapter VI. $1) I and 2. and the footnotes tu 
Chapter \T1 1, S I, "I'ly "'■''" be consiiIlH. 

Exampli-^ of the use of Palaeolypo in continuous writing 
will bu fo.,ml in Chapter V.SS 1, 2, a, 4; Chapter VII ; 
Chuptct VJII. jitj 3. 1. 5, 6, 8; Chapter IX. SS 1, «; Chap- 
tesr X, SS 1. ~- Chapter SI, §ji I, 2. 3. In this Chapter XI 
will be found cxumpli-ii of modern English and Scoti^n, form- 
ing a conveiiit-nt (ixi-rciio Tor thoew who wish to study Hie 
nature of thin sy^li'm of writings and allowing of a direct 
compariaou with Vtsihlo Speech. 



i 



^ 



I PALAEOTYPB— 



TIio mode of writing the "tujDed" or inverted letters in 
explained in each parliculu case. Italic letters have one 
rizontal line 1>e>Io>^ them, as t ; small capitals have either 
) horizontal lines, or one short oblique line, as j, below 
Stem, tailed lottera as g, j, p, q, y, when they have to b© 
irinted as small capitals, may have a horizontal stroke abotx 
mem, like i. Tlie lettvr h may be also written with its atom 
rosflod like f, and/ with fuv cross bars. 
For the parposcs of alphabet arrangement, te, 03 are con- 
'idored to be the same as ae, 00, aad the turned letters 
i«iAOff>jJi modifications of 
eeKei, nocerj'r respectively. 
_^ Bolatod letters, words, and phraaes in palaeotj-po ocourring 
~m the tuidst of ordinary spelling are enclosed in a paren- 
thesifl ( ) to prevent confusion. 



KKY TO PALAEOTYPE. 

^htrtviatioiu. — A. arabic, C. L'liinese, E. cngliBh. F. french, 

(i. ^rnuin, I. itaUan, 1'. prarlDcial, S. Boasarit. 
occ. occoaional, = intxTchangeable with. 

I. LKTrjUN. 

= (»o)i I- motto, F. cbflltc, (mnfto, shat) 

'= {"^o)! (■- m^aa, V. mutcliis, (man, matin) 

= (iKw), E. wont, wlurt, august', (wint, viiut, Agoot')) 

Gaelic m/ilb, good, (mu.) ; uasol twaOK 
long of (a), E. lolUtT, I. muno, (faadhu, maa-ao) 
long of (a), li. moAnrn, fnwoTirti) 
long of (a), E. aum, (aau), ace (m) 
long of (nj 
long of (ah) 
Ivug of (all) 
long of (qa), mc (a) 

=: (iq), E. man, cat, sad, (man, Iwet, B»d) 
long of (a-), P. E. Both, (Ba'tetli) 
li Kith ItniK of (iKh) 

= (nfv) = (»ho) labinlly modifiod (oi) or widcnerl (*h) 
= (no). o''f. E. fl«k, staff, grnnt (oliale, stahf, grohnt) 
ah := (nhir), Irish sir, Austrian innu (sahr, malm) 

E. ai/e, Q. bum, (uj, niun), sec (oi) 

F. an, Ump*, c«nt, (aA, taA, boa), see (a) 
O. huMs, (natw), wr (on) 
tbcort'tical 0. neb (fljia) 



4 


■ 


INTBODCCTION. 


B 


b 


E. iee, (bu) 


B 


b 


sonant of (p), whicb see, ? = (bw) 


:B 


B 


= (bi), lower lip against teeth, Briicke'B i* 
= Cb*p), flat Sason b, Rapp's TT 


'B 


■b 


Bi 


bh 


G. 10 in the middle and south, (v) without the teeth 


Bj 


tj 


= Cb*j5 


Bih 


brb 


= (bh^), lip triU, G. Jrr for stopping horses, Briieke's k 


Bw 


bw 


=(b*w), F. boa, (bico) 


C 


c 


= (sf ) ? nearly (th), Spanish i, and e before «, i, Badajoi, 

(Baudaaxooc-) 
= (z f) ? nearly (dh), Spanish d (?}, ciuiai (ciurtiac-) 


C 


c 


T> 


d 


E. <fo, (dun) 


L 


<1 


= d*g), usually accepted A. .i, Lepsins's A, 1* 


:D 




= d+), S. » 


.D 


.d 


= dt), tip of tongue on gnms 


'D 


'd 


= d*t), flat Saion (d), Rapp's t 


Dh 


dh 


E. (Aee, Danish verf, (dhii, vedh), Welah dd 


Dh 


rfb 


(dh*gh), Newman's A. ^_fi, Lcpsiua's A, )o 


:Dlili 


I Dbh 


Lepsius'B Draridian sound, nearly (nih) 


Bj 


<ij 


= (d*j), Hungarian gy, E. Tcrrfure, (vi-djj) 


D» 


Aw 


= (d*w), F. rfoit (du'a) 


Bzh 


dzh 


E./ui^ing, (dzhwizh'iq) 


E 


e 


= (»o). E. mrt, G. frtt, F. irttc, (mot, fet, zhot), see (k) 
= (e-o), E. aerial, F. iU (Iwr-iBl, rt*), I. » chiuso 


^ 




,E 


E 


= (w-o), I. * aperto, occ. E. mrt, 0. frtt, (mEt, fet) 


a 


a 


= (fdi-o) turned o, written », E. but (bat), see (a) 


a- 


• 


= (*») = (te-o), turned », F. que j» nw r^pcnte (i» 
zh» m» rqjaAtu) 


■a 


a 


= (a-o) himwl a, occ. E. but (bat) 





" 


= ((BO) = (m-w), turned a, written e . E. mention, 
real, (men'shBn, riinl) 


Eo 


PO 


long of fe), E. mure, M«iy, (meei, Meei'n) 


Et 


«« 


long of («), E. a.-Ung (wUq), «* (eei, «'j) 


:Eb 


rx 


long of i%\ like a bleat 


a^ 


03 


long of (a), repkcBB (j, m, gw) in Boath E. 


ff» 


*# 


long of (P) 


;a« 


:ra 


long of a 


0" 




long of (b) 


aoi 


ODh 


long of (ah) 


J.h 


Mb 


longoff.h) 


Eci 


CM 


oee. E. th»y, (dheei), for (dhw) 


ii'j 


"■J 


oce. E. fate, (f*r'jt), for (f«t) 


EeA 


eei 


Icmgoffe-O, see(A) 


334 


*J4 


lonRoff,iA), i«>e(A) 


at 


9b 


= fah-«-). West E. sir, f.'rst (whr, f.)hrat) 


r 


»h 


= {r.tv\, oec. F. oil 




Seotfjh time (teim), Portuguese « 


^^^^^H 


^1 





■ 


r 


KEY TO PALABOTTl-E— LETTERS. ft 


^^f ^ 


ai 


nsual E. iy», t»me, (oi, toim) 


^^m £a 




F. TW (veA), see (a) 


■ i: 


3A 


F. wi emprvtit, (oAn-a^proA), see (a) 


ea 


I. SuTopa, (Euroo-pa), Cockney imd Yankee town (tenn) 


^H a° 


oa 


OBtial £. bouse, shout (aaus, elieut) 


^H ^ 


r 


E./e, (too), gentle hiss 


^^B -^ 


/ 


= (ft), upper lip against lower teeth 


^H '^ 


-f 


■violently hissed (f) 


^H n 


fh 


= (fkL) 


^H F« 


tw 


= (f*wh}, the back of the tonffue in the (u) position, 
F./m,Cf«'a) 


^H 


8 


E. go, (gflfl) 


^^ <^ 


J 


= (a) = (g*j). occ. E. t/usad, Cywd), F. gueux, (joe) 


^ :G 




Bonant of (k) 


■0 


'« 


= (g»k), flat (e). Rapp's K 


Gh 


gh 


G. Ugc, (tangli-*). Dutch p, S. f 


Sh 


^ 


= (gjh) = (gli*J). G. wicje, (bhiii^h-*) 


:Gh 


ot 


bnzBof(ith) 


.Oh 


■gt 


violentiy hiizis«I (gh) 


Oj 


Ki 


= (_g), which see 


Gjk 


Ejh 


= igh), which SCO ^H 


Orh 


grh 


= (gh^), A. i, heard is gugling ^^^^^B 


Gv 


gw 


-(g*w), F. goitre, (gtt^atr') ^^^H 


:Gi0 


aw 


= (o*w) ^M 


Gvli 


gwh 


= (gh'w), G. auye, (uu^gwh.) 


:a»b 


wh 


= (Gh*w) 


^m H 


H 


E. he (Hii), S. « V ^, (bH, dn, gn), jerked ntUTance 


^ft ^' 


h' 


jerked whisper 


■ 


h 


frith no capital, diacritic, with no meaning by itself, 
but modilj-ing the meaning of the preeSiing letter in 
any manner that ia convenient, see (ah, th, ah, 'h), &c. 


^H 11 


A 


A. J (to) 


^^M 


'h 


a scarcely audible (o) as Cockney park, (paa'hk) 


^^^b 


Ui 


with no capital, diacritic, variety of (h), see (Ihh) 


^BHo 


UK 


u voiced whistle 




i 


an ordinary whistle, distinct froth (wh, kwh) 

= (t-o), E. event, F. fini, fiche. (ivent", fini, fish) 


^■/ 


1 


= (io), E. mcr, finny, fiah, (nvJ, f.n-.; t«h) 


^H 'I 


I 


=(iu>), occ. G. ii, Swedish y 


^■li 


H 


longoffi),E.,we, (iiv) 


^^^^li 


tV . 


lung of (0, E. happy... (Huep-iV), in Binging ^_ 
long of (i) ^^^m 


^^■:Ii 


n 


^^Blo 


ia 


E. futility, (Gutil-tti) ^^^^M 


^^Va 


lU 


American variety of (iu) ^^^^^^M 


^Blui 


■ 


E. futUo, (fiuu'tn) ^^^^m 



^H s 


■ 


INTRODCCnON. ^^^I^^^^^H 


^H 


j 

'j 


E. yet, G. >, (ret, jao) ' 
with no capita], diacritic, palatal modification of pre- 
ceding letter, 
faint sound of (j, i) into which E. («) oooamonally 
tapcra, see (w'j) 


^M 


Jh 


occ. E. Aue (jhiuu), occ. G. > (jhiw), oco. F. tei/ (wh) 


^B 


k 


E. icy, «m, «)al, (kii, kren, kwl) 


^M 


i 


= (kj) = (k*0. occ. E. «.rt (iart), F. j«eue (lee) 




Ui 


= (k1),A. J(Kaaf) 

G. dwA, Scotch loci, (dakh, lokh) 


^1 Kh 


Ih 


= (kjh) = (kli*jh), 0. aiee*, (aziLth) J 


■ :K1> 


III 


related to (k) as (kh) to (k) ■ 


^H Eh 


kK 


S. ^, upper 0. *oinm, (knom) ■ 


^H .KL 


.kh 


violently hissed (kh) ~ ■ 


■ 1^ 


kj 


= (k), which we ■ 


kjh 


= (kh), which eec ■ 


lit 


= (khi), 8wiM cK A. -L (krh«fl) *H 

= (k*w), E. ffueen, F.^ouoi, (kiriin, kwa), Latin » ■ 

1 = {kh*wb), G. aurf, (aukwh), Welah cAw, Scotch »A ■ 


H 


kf; 


■ bb 


k«.l 


H 


1 i«h _ (i4*iih) ' g 


^1 


1 


E. fow, (hw) 


H 


; 


Polish barred * 


H 


L 


= (U), S. 35 


^1 


I 


turned t, written aa I with „ below, lisped (1) 


H 


A 


-on 


^H Lh 


lh 


whispered (1), breath escaping on both sides the tongne, 
E. feft = (fellht) at full, oce. F. tabfo, (tablb) 




lh 


whisper of iJ) 


^H :Lti 


Lh 


acconiing to Lcpsitts, Dravidiaa / in (Tamitli) 


H & 


xh 
lUi 


whisper off!) 

= (ISh), breath escaping on tho right side of the tongue 

<iiir,w.b,h« 

= {!•/), I. jS (Iji) 


H 


Ij 




I' 


whisper of (Ij) 

- (l>w), F. Im {\m), Anglosaion ..(. 


^1 


lu> 


_ /•») 


^H L>0h 


Iwh 


- (m»wh)- 


^B ZkIi 


Iwh 


= C/h*wh) 


^H 


m 


E.s«>,(nmJ ^^H 
no capital, diacritic, = (a), which see ^^^^^^| 


^^1 


m 


^B Mh 


mh 


voiceless (m), E. ten^ (teminht) at fUU ^^^^H 


^H 


TDUI 


(.»>.) ^^^B 


^1 


n 


•ap ^^^H 


^H 




^B 


■ 


S 1 ^^H 



r 


■ 


KEV TO PALAEOTTPE LETTERS. 7 


1 




= ao capital, writton ij not joined to the following 
letter, diauritli:, Flinch nuaJity, the four French 
nasals, vt», an, on, tt», arc written for convenicac* 
(vei, aA, OA, 3a), though perhaps more properlT 
(V^A, a\, OA, aa), according to Mr. KelviUe Bell V ' 
(vffiA, ahA, ohA, 3A) 


^K .K 




= (nn. aeeC-d) 


Hh 


uh 


voiceless (n), E. t«nt = (tpnnht) at full 


:Nh 


xh 


ncGOrding to Lcpsius, Dravidian nasal hefore (nh) 


»j 


»i 


= (n*j), F. and I. gn, Spanisli 5, Portuguese nh 


K^.' 


njh 




nv 


= (n*w), I. »oix, (nwi) 


■ ° 





= {uc) = ioo), I. c upertB. F. h<min,c (om) 


■ > 


" 


= (a«) = (o-o) E. omit, American stone, whole, 

{omit; afon, Hol) 
= {ate) = *o). turned o, wiittcn o, beinp used for 

small oupital o which is not sufficientlT distinct from 


■ 








the amaU o, E. on, odd, (on, »d) 


B" 


a 


= (oip) = {*o), F. j»tmc, 0. bdcie, (zhoen, bcek-*). 
Faine writ^B (zhm, uhceeen), for F. i«me, jdfine 


^r ffi 


a 


= {u-w), Galic loogh, (tegh) 


^^ :(E 


ffi 




Si 


SD 


r== (abo), writt«n ao. E. fVrrt, {faojstj, tee (j) 




= occ. F. oril, (wi, reiih, oeilj) or (»!), occ. Dutch wy 


(E<B 


CKE 


long of ((b), F, jrfnc, (zhoscEu} 


CS> 


«« 


longof(«) 


;CE(i 


OHS 


Iongof(«) 


^ 


«M0 


lung of (j>) 


eey 


occ. Dutch My 


Oh 


oh 


= (ahw) = (ohj), (o) modified by raising the tongue 


Oh 


eh 


= (w), (o) modified by nuBing the tongue 


^ !S'' 


oh 


= Ca)B>) = (aha), (o) modified by raining the tongue 


H <^ 


oi 


North G. ufu, {mi), »oe (ay, or) 


H <" 


oi 


P. E. boy, (boi) 


H :<K 




usual E. oyster, (jist-j) 


H Oa 


OA 


P. hon (IwA), sec (a) 


^H Oi> 


00 


long of (o), I. uomo, (uoo-mo), P. E. home, (noom) 


B <^ 


00 


long of (o), E. home, (Hoom), wo {oo'w) 


■ :a. 


aa 


long of (si), drawled E. odd, God, (o*d, Good), different 

from E. oioed, gawd (Aid, gA*d) 


Ooh 


ooh 


long of (oh) 


Ooh 


wh 


long of (oil) 


:0»h 


aafi 


long of (5h) 


Oo» 


OOA 


long of {ox), see (a) ^^^H 


Ooo 


OOU 


occ. E. knoio, (udou) ^^^^M 


(kt 


<wu 


norc umal E. knixo, (noou) ^^^H 


■ ».•« 


M'tf 


occ. E. no, (noo'w-), for (noo) ^^^H 


k. 


■ 


Dutch OM, P. E. out, (out), sec (.'>u) ^^^^H 



H^^Hi^Hil 


^H^ 8 


1 


INTRO DtJCn OS. 


^V 


o\\ 


P. E. home, (bcub) 


H »Y 


oy 


occ. upper G. eucli, (ojAh) 


^H. 


p 


E. poB (pii) 


^^m 


;* 


= (p*k)? = (pw)?, Lcpsioa's PeraviM or (Khetah-- 


^H 


J, 


= (p1 ), lower lip against tooth 


^^H 


ph 


whisper of (bb), an old sound of ^? 


^H rs 


PH 


8. ^ Bavariun »/erd, fpBeerd), Sohmellcr Or. p. 137. 


^H 


PJ 


= (P*/) 


^H 


prU 


= (ph^), whisper of (brh), whioh aoo 


^H 


pw 


= (p*w),F.i.oi8,CP'«') 


^H 


q 


K. ringer, linger, sinker, (siq-j, liq'g.1. syk'jl, 8 T 
= (qj) = (q*j), distinct ftom (nj), S. ^ 


^H 


? 


^B 




= WD ■ 


^V Oh 


qh 


= voicelcM (q), E. mnk = (s.qqhk) nt foU 


H 


'ij 


= (j) which we 


^H 


' 


E. rav (r«), breath pasws over the tip of the tonguo 
which tumbles slightly, Spanish r mart. 


^1 


r 


\i\-a\& trill, F. r proTencal or graaseye, Piiris, (Pari) 


^H 




= (rO, 8- "C 


^H 




turned r, written as r with " iibo\e, E. voriJ r when 
not preceding a towcI, ear, lur, are, oor, poor, (lil, 
eoi, aaj, ooj, paur), hearing, airing, mooring, (hiiJ-- 
w'q, ecJTi'q, muiu'nq,) p^rv^rt, nmraiKr = {pmreJt', 
moi-mai) or (pjvjt-, mj-nu), or (pJVJf, toJ-nu), hc (j j 


^H 




turned r, written na r with " above, E. pahilal vocal 
r whon not preceding a vowel, car, air = (iiJ, OeiiJ 
more aeeiiralely than (iii, epj), and (wrf, surf) mav 
be distingoisbed as (sojf, eoif ) or (uf. sif ), this dis- 
tinetion w freiiucntly nrgleeted in sp*eh. 


^H 1 


■I 


tume-1 I., written m r with . Iwlow, glottal low Got. 
man triU, newly (e) 


^^1 


.r 


= (fi) itrongly trilled Italian, Spanish, Scotch r 


^^B Kh 


rh 


whisper of ( r) 


^^M B' 


rli 


whisper of (r) 




Kh 

, iihh 


whisper of (R) 

IxT)n.i.'s Dravidian wnnd, nwrly (wh) 


^1 Jj' 


■ih 


whii>n«r of (i) 


^H Bah 


rsh 


Polinh prtoz, (prehejt), (r) veiy brfef, (tOi) dLflinct 


^H B» 


rw 


-= (r*w), V. roi, (mm), Anglosaxon, and early E. »r- 


■ IL' 


4lC 


= (j*w). occ, E. (ww) in phico of (aiu) = ««- 


Kh 


Polish rm. (rzhaa). (r) bn^f 


^^H R 


, 


E. *», {»»» 


^^H -ij 


f 


-^ (""kh), I.ep«u*'8 and Tuually rcwdved A. u> 
= k. lAi-, r. dhnt, U. uAoiii, (ahu, il«^ thuB) 


^^H 8b 


>tt 



^^Vrispis 


g 


KEY TO PALAEOTYFE — LETTERS. 9 ^H 


^^K, 


Ih = fflhj). 8. q H 


^^^1^ 


Bhj = (8h*jh), ooe. G. rtellcn, g/Jrcchtn, (sJijI.ol-m, ^H 


^H 






*W = (8*wh), F. «.i = (swa) or (sua), not (sfPa) ^H 


^^^m^ 


swh = (sh*wh), F. c^oii = (sliw«) or (shod), not (swlw) ^H 


^^^m 


M = G. initial *, m, (azoo) ^^^M 


^^E 


t ^^^H 


^^^v 


t = (t*k), !fewmau'» and usuoUy received A. Ai ^^^^H 




7 = (t|v ^^^H 


^^^^T 


.t = [to, tip of tongue on guniH ^^^^^H 


^■Th 


th ^ E. tAin, (thin), modern GvwV ^^^^M 


^■jli 


III = {th*\Lh). Nt-winim's A. ^ ^^^^H 


^■VThli 


I tUh Lcpsiua's Bravidian bduuJ, nearly (ith) ^^^^^H 


H^ri. 


y = Ct»j) whisper of (dj), occ. E. nrtae, (wtjiu) ^H 


tsh E. ehest, match, catching, (tBUert, mietBh, IcietBli-.a) ^H 


^^^ 


tw = (t*w), F. Ui, (tK*) ^H 


^^k 


n = (aw), F. po«le, E, LwflM, (piil. Lu,ii-w), see («) ^M 


^^^B 


t, = (BIT) = (ao), E. p«U, oook, (pBl, k«lt), generally ^H 




coniiiaed trith (n) ^H 


^^^Hf 


u = (*'«')> Sw^edish u short ^^| 


^^^Vh 


(ill = (yw) = (fo), I- chiuso, (o) verging into (a) ^H 




ni F. <«.• = (ni), F. (#( = Cu,i) ^H 


^^^Kl 


uu long of (u), E. pool, (puul) ^_^H 




uM long Of (u) _^^^m 


^^^Hfir 


cu long of (cr) ^^^H 


^^Ki& 


HHh long (xh) ^^^H 


^^K. 


r E. pen], (viil), F. v. :North G. w, see (bh) ^^^H 




V = (tI-), biuz of (/), which SCO ^^^^^H 


^^^^ 


huzx of (.f), whieli see ^^^^^M 


^^|h 


vh = (v*gh), buzz of (fh), which eec ^^^^H 


^^Km' 


▼w =z (f«w), F. roix, (vioii) ^^^^H 


^^K 


w ^^^^H 


^^Hp' 


IP diacritic, Inbiol modifieutiuii of preceding lettt^r ^^^^^^| 




m tuniod m, written w, dt-fecti^o lip trill, occ. E. veirj ^^H 


^^^E_ 


twue, (vcoi-itunm) ^B 


^Hrit 


wh whisper of (w), E. »Mch, (wliiteh) ^M 


^H^ 


X Spanish i, j, Qnijrote, Mexico, ur Qui;'utc, Mexico, ^^M 


^^^C. 


(Kiixou'tve, Me«i-xiikoo) ^^M 


^^p 


X hOZKofCx) , ^H 


^^B 


y = (,V; = (lo), F. h«tte, G. l«cke, (yl, lyk-*-) H 

y = (»(l). Wi'lsh u, and ttua! y. pump, ewyllye, (pymp. ^^H 

BWsJlJrys), E. hnus^a, guodu(«% (iioosyz, gud'ny«) ^^^^^B 


^^^^B 


^^^^r 


( 


T PolioU, Jlohcuiiua, Huugarlan y, Kusdan (Jcrt) ^^^^^^| 



^m 


■ 


INTUODUCTIOS. 


^M 


on 


P. E. h<m9e, (Hons) 


■ 


oy 


occ. upper G. ewch, (oyih) 


^B 


P 


E.j7ca(pii) 


^H 


;> 


= (p*k)? = (pw)?, Lepsius'a Peruvian or (Khetsh-- 


^H 


r 


= (p1 ), lower lip against teeth 


^H 


pli 


whisper of (bh), an old sound of ^? 


^1 Fi 


pn 


8. V, Bavaiian K/ird, (pHcerd), Schmcllor Gr. p. 137. 


H 


PJ 


- Cl>'') 


^M Prh 


prh 


= (ply), whisper of (hrh), which see 


^B 


P'" 


= (p*w),F.i-o«, (p^'o) 


H 


q 


E. sifljer, linger, sinker, (st'q'j, Ii'q'gJ, siqk'j), 8 V 


■ 

■ 


« 


= (ij) = (*!*■'). difitincl from fnj), 8. '^ 


■ Oh 


qh 


= voiceloBS (q), E. sink = (siqqhk) at full 


H 


qj 


= (?) which see 


^1 


' 


E. ray {jte], breath passes over the tip of the tongue 
which trembles aUghtly, Spanish r «««rc. 


^1 


r 


uvula trill, F. r provencal or grasseye, Paris, (Pari) 


^B 




= (rO. 8- ■^ 


^H 




turned r, written as r with " above, E. vocal r when 
not preceding a vowel, ear, air, are, ear, poor, (iii, 
ecj, aai, ooi, puwr), hearing, airing, mooring, (hiij-- 
n'q, eejriq, miiuj-n'q,) pervert, mMnnwr = (pejvert-, 
maa-mai) or (p^vjf , mj-nu), or (pjvrt-, mj-nu), see {S) 


^H 




tnmetl r, wntt«n as r with ~ above, E. palatal vocal 
r when not preceding a rowel, ear, oir = (iij, eej) 
more accurately than (iii, ecj), and (serf, surf) may 
bu distinguished as (scuf, sejf) or (uf, sjf ), this dis- 
tinction ia fiwiuently neglected in speech. 


^B 


■■ 


turned L, written as r with „ below, glottal low Ger- 
man trill, nearly (g) 


^H 


.r 




^B 


rli 


whisper of (r) 


^H m 


rh 


whisper of (r) 


^B 


Kh 


whinicr of (s) 

Lopsraa'a Dravidian sound, nearly (aah) 


^H :Bh]] 


Bhh 


H St 




whisjorof(i) 


^1 nib 


wh 


Polish prMz, (prsheB), (r) very brief, (sli) distinct 


^H Bi> 


Tie 


-= (r*w), P. roi, (rujft), Anglosoion, and curly E. wr- 


■ srt 


no 


= (j«w), occ. E. (9i«.) in place of (ao.) ^ our 


rzh 


Polish r«iz, (rzhaz), (r) brief 


^H 


s 


E. .0, (soo) 


^H 


t 


= («*kh), I^-psiiis's and usually received A. yS 
^ E. the, F. ciiant, 0. «;Aein, (shii, shoA, shaiu) 


^H 8h 


■ 
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tonied semiuolon, close the glottis suddenly as in stammer- 
ing, or suddenly cease any Bound, as when startled, 
leaving a souad half uttered; {ai) is a suddenly eliecked 
emission of brcvtii, Btrongly resembling a click (J), as in 
Zulu (ik.B'wa), FiiiM* Speech, p. 126. 

tamed 3, A. i, bleat iaa = (bxgicg) 

turned comma and spostroplic, apeak the following word in 

a subdued tone or coix voilie. 
turned apostropbc, nasalize tLo preceding letter, but not as 

in F. nnsalisation (a) 
turaed ! , attempt to prononuce the preoeding letter with 

inspired breaUi, (f;, pfa;), calling a bird 
attempt to pronounce the preceding letter tritli the air in 

the mouth without inspiring or expiring, click, £. tut ^ 

(tt), E. d'ok (tjSt) 
tumod 5. Caffir dental click, Appleyard's e>, = (tj), or (tft), 

as in (iqgbha'ti), ViiibU Spteeh, p. 126. 
tumod 2, Caffir cerebral (Lcpains) or palatal (Appleynrd) 

ehiik, Appleyard's J =; (t^J), as in (Bgugalwn'), Vi»ibh 

Speech, p. 126, 
tamcil 7. Ciiffir (uni-) lateral click, Appleyards x, = (tjStt) 

wiUi prolonged suction, aa in (gaq^anji), VitAU Speech, 

p. 126. 
tamed 4, Hottentot palatal dick, Boyce'a qe, = (tjj) pro- 
bably, Lepsius'a Standard Alphabet, 2nd ed., p. 79. 
turned 8, Waco click = (kJ), Holdeman, Analytie Orlho- 

graphy, p. 120. 
turned 0, distend the pharynx and cheeks, 'vid^i' the 

made &om f, take tho preceding letter ncarar the throat and 

farther from the lips, inner position, 
made from t, take the preceding letter further from the 

throat and nearer to the lips, outer position. 
tamed f, invert the tongue ro that the under part strikes 

the palate, when pronouBciDg the preceding letter, see 

(d, l, n, a, «h, t) 
protrude the tongue when pronouncing the preceding letter. 
bi-latenJ, allow tliu breath to escape on both sides of the 

tongue or mouth, hut not orer the tip of the tongue or 

through the middle of the mouth. 
made from §, uni-Iutend, allow the breath to escape on One 

aide of the tongue or mouth only. 
tinned ?, trill any free part during the utterance of the pre- 
ceding consonant. 

link, ftirm a new position by attempting to pronounce tho 
two letters between which it ia placed, at the same instant, 
hut ipving prominence to tho first letter named, see (]j) 



INTRODUCTION. 



** governor, placed between two letters at the beginning of a 
phras*', shews that the first is to be pronounced like the 
second throughout, indicating a defect of utterance, as 
(1**!,), (1) pronounced with a nasal twang; when no 
letter precedes, it indicates that the effect of the following 
letter is heard in all letters, (**.p) elosc lips, (**tt) pro- 
truded tongue, (**,) general nasal quality, (**.') strained 
Toiee, etc., VisiiU Sp»eeh, p. 81. ,, atiti^mi*. 

(■) turned period, before a word, speak the word emphatically aa 
("Hii did ft, mi "did ft) ; after a letter, (■) shews that it 
occurs in an accented syllable, as (bii'iq, mMk'i'q, ripooz") 

(:) colon, before a capital letter, (in which case it is written 
below it, as o,) shews that it is the capital of a small 
capital letter, see (:E) capital of (e) ; aHer a letter, shews 
that it occurs in a secondarily accented syllable, oa 
(inkam:priHen:Bibil'fti, noi'WM:nuen:) 

^^ — - writtm under a word indicates spaced letters, used 
to give prominenco to a word in palaeotype, answering 
to ite/i« in ordinary printing. ^ a<^eU.>io/^ 

Following a Word. 

(..) low level tone, C. high (pniq) 

(■■) high level tone, C. low (pniq) 

f.') rising tone, C. high (shaq) 

(..-) tone rising from low pitch, C. low (shaq) 

(.■,) rise and fall, circumflei, C. (fu-kjen shaq) 

(■.) falling tone, C. high (kocew, kniu, kni) 

(■,.) falling tone to low pitch, C. low (knoeoe) 

(■.') fell and rise, inverted circumflci 

(!-) stop voic? in high pitch, C. high (shui, zhi!, njip!) 

(':) stop voice in low pitch, C. low (shu!, zhii, njip!) 

Preceding a Word. 
(■;■) speak in a high key 
(.:.) speak in low key 

PiLiEOn^ AKD YlSIBLK SrKKCH CojIPiBED, 

The diagrams on p. H, transferred by Mr. Melville Bell's per- 
mission from p. 8 of his Englith Vitihle Speech, wiU be the best 
guide to the pronunciation of the vowels. Each of the first nine 
diagrams represents the position of the tongue for the four vowels 
imttcn below it. For the first and tliird vowels in each diagram, the 
paasuges behind the narrowest part of the channel formed by the 
tongue ore in the usual condition, but for the second and fourth 
vowel in each diagram, they art' distended, making the vowels 
' wide.' For the first and second vowel in eacli diagram, tho lips are 
open. For the third and fourth vowel in each diagram, the lips are 
more or leas rounded, — namely, for Nos. 1, 2, i], as in No. 10, for 
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N09.4, 5, 6, asinUo. 11, aadforNos. 7, 8, 9 aa in Ko. 12. As the 
pnnctpttl interest m the following inveatigatioii attaches to changen 
in the Tbwel aystem, a carofol study of these dia^frama will he of 
Duterial a^istaiico. If any render pronounce the key worda with a 
rowel requiring u different position from that here pointed out, his 
nronuneiation differs from the author's, and the vulue ff the symbol 
— to be determined from the diagram in preference to the key word. 

In order to ffx the Tolue of the paliteotypic lettera, they are on 
ompnred with those of Mr. Melville Bell's Viahh Speech, by 
of his "Cosmopolitan Telegraphic Table," which haa hcen 
reprinted by his permission. The figurea indicate the colnmns 
and the letters the lines. The following is Mr. Bell's classificatioii, 
which will he frequently alluded to. 

Colnmna 1, 2, 3, 4 contain foruonanU, lines a, i, e, d, t, f are 
roMV^Mi, lines ;, k, i, i, I, m, are wicfd; lines a, g arc primari/, 
line* i, A are mixed, lines e, i are dirided, lines d, k, are mixed 
dividtd, lines e, t axe thut, lines/, m are natal. 

Column 5 conaiste of glidee, whieh ore re])re8ented in paloeotype 
on n different principle, sec below, Chapter III, | 2. The letter 
(b), 5/, is considered as the true English aapirute in palaeotype, but 
Jlr. M. Bell considered (h'), or 9a, to bo the more correct form. 

Columns 6, 7, 8 are voterU, column 6 back toiceU, column 7 
mixed voveU, column 8 front voweU, and in each column lines a, b, 
c, ore primary, lines d, e, f ore wide, lines j/, h, t are round, lines 
it, /, ffl are wide round, lines a, d, g, k are high, lines b, «, h, I exa 
mid, and lines c, f, t, m arc low vowels. 

Coliimiu 9, 10 contain the aspimtea and modifier?. 



GLOSSOTTPE. 

\ An inveatigfttinn of historical English spelling in Chapter TI, § 3, 

|lggc«ted the possibility of enlai^;ing the alphabet required for 

Iritini; the theoretically received pronunciation of literary Snglish, 

ft aa to meet the reqnirementa of writers of our provincial diuleeta, 

nbo endeavour to preserve the analogies of ordinary spelling. It 

B foand necessary to deviate from these slightly for the repre- 

tation of our complicated diphthongal system, and some foreign 

mdR, which occur provincially, but are unrecognized in our or- 

Biofcrepby. The use of the short mark (') to indicate the provin- 

id ■hortcning of vowels gcncri^ly long in the literary dialect, and 

if thm long mark (') for the lengthening of vowels generally short, is 

trdly A deviation trom ordinary UMQge. The principles of this 

theme are explained in CTiapter VI, g 3, where the exact value of 

G Idttrs is explained, and its use is esemplified in Chapter XI. 

Afw fWwe n i tmo t ^ o^CTy briefjwyi»-gitw> <^hp;-lft, The namo 

■'OMBBOriTPB refers to the chief use for which it was intended — the 

TTiting of provincial Glossaries. It is hoped, however, that such 

m scheme, although designedly incomplete, may be found useful to 

bU who may occasionnlly wish to indicate pronunciation with some 

dicgrM of esoctneea, but do not care to enter upon general phonetic 



ASD VLSIBLE SPEECH COMPARED. 



Ma. MELVILLE BELL'S VISIBLE SPEECH LETTERa 





1 1 a 


3| 4 




*5 


' 


S 


9 







4 


c 1 o 


o 1 o 




1 


I 


I 


(5 




a 


CI n 


a 13 




] 


1 


t 





) 


b 


c 


CIOIOI 3 
c 1 n 1 b 1 3 




I 


I 


I 


X 1 • 


c 


-p 


1 
] 
T 


I 


f 


( 1 . 


d 


a 1 a 1 □ 1 D 


I 


t 


I 


■ 


e 


o 


O D 


1 I 


<= 


< 


f 


h 


e 


O O 3 
ffi ti3 3 




\ 




t 


t 




■f 




} 




{ 





J_ 

m 


e 


m Q 3 




i 




\ 


1 


= 


i 


e 1 CI3 1 as la 

Q I ffi O Q 
a 1 CD O B 




t 




f 


1 


= 


k 
I 


T 


i 


■. 


t 


n 


1 


i 


£ 


I 


V 


o 


m 




112 3 4 


5 


6 7 


s 


9 





PALiEOTTPIC EQUIVALENTS OP VISIBLE SPEECH 

LETTERS. 



■ 


1 


2 


A 


4 


6 


li 


7 


» 


y 







a 


kl, 


Jl, 


rh 


ph 


' 


a- 


V 


' 


11' 




a 


b 


kith 


s 


■h 


wb 


r 


3 


3 


' 






b 


e 


l\. 


Ijh 


11, 


1' 


i,j 


m 


3b 


« 






c 


d 


fch 


th 


A 


ri, 


J 


,, J- 1 , 






d 


e 


k 


tj 


t 


mh 


111 


a 


nh 


» 


A 




e 


f 


t 


„ih 


„h 


li 


a 


aj 1 re 


liidi 




f 




A 


J r 


bh 


'w 


u 


c 1 I 


^. 


111 


a 


R.h 


z 


»!. 


w 


y 


» ..1, 1 .. 




t 


i 


/ 


li 1 


V 


A 


ob 


.,1. 


1 4 


k^ 


s 


dh 


rfl. 

a 


vl, 


.\w 


u 


«h 


V 


!■ t 


t 


b 


u,w 


ob 1 ns 


. §S 


J_ 


m 


<i 


"1 


n 


m 


'h 





oil 


ith 






1 


2 


» 


4 


■0 


{; 


7 


« 


;t 1) 





INTROirocnON. 



Ket to Glossotyfe. 

6mi p. 13. lKilst«d IvHen and words in gloasotrpe ehoald b« iaclosvd in ( ). 
(E) is neTor mule; all towcIb and combinations havine (") or (") o»or tJipm, eirppt 
(fi), are tlie «hort or long soonds of (be towela and cotubinations without these mBrlis, 
which ihoold not be used for anj othDr letters, thus : {&) is the lung sound of (a) ; (fo) 
thu short sound of (ee) i (Q) is tji be uwd nbcucTer it is thought that the proper form 
(on) tntf^ht craate confnsion. 

C. Cockney, O. Dutch, B. English, F. Freuch, 6. Gemiin, /. Italian, P. Frovincial, 
S. Beotch, StB. Bwudish. W. Welsh. 



Vow^ 


Drhthonob, 




ngnat 


i knit 


niy «tay 


aiw C. 


b Sm 




HP. 


15. 


ay S. C. 


aw C. 


ch cA*(( 


nk ^Atiii 


aaM 


ih.lliP.ff.a 


aay Aiji 


aaw Adv 


d do» 


n-k in-MDM 


Uaik 


onot 


aey S. 


aewC. 


6^m 


p iM« 


ae warf 


oP. 


Shy G. at 


&hw^ (?. au 


if" 


r Mj^ 


SeS. « 


00, 5q 7. d 


ohy ffyn 


ahwi*. 


S yo 


'r air 


ab father 


oe,5e(?.o 


ouy 7*. 


nuwi'. 


BUJ3.G. 




&h F.G.S. a 


oh rote 


ey S. (r<fo 


ew /. «* 


H ft« 


A P J. r 


at wail 


5hS. 




eew /. lu 


(written J) 


B M# 


ai S. at 


OS F. on 




iwm«u> 


i >y 


>Il>«. 


nif F. an 


00 pool 


oy ioy 


owP. 


k«o 


t Iw 


rto8. 


oo 5. hooi 


oyi-. 


owP. 


kh e. C. eh 


th thin 


fio 5". man 


ou,fl™«W 


ohy J*. 


ohw know 


1 i. 


y v^ 


mail 


ouA 


ooy/FP 




'1 mile 


w »»((, or 


»a want 


u nuf 


uy high 


BW /.«<P 


ih ;r. fi 


-w (after 


e m-t 


up. 


uiy /•. «t 




m me 


n^a,) 


.-• S. 


Hf.iieSu-.i 


euy F. tut 


euwD. 


•m rhythm 


wh»J, 


ce mitl 


uh u:f»YA 


' 


n NO 


7 a"." 


ee S.I.F. 


flh P. 


the flret clempnt has the 


'uopcn 


., (.IW 






sound Rssi^ed in the 


s F. n 


TO web) 


eir F. in 


ni, iii /". (1 
^kFm 


DTKeding column, which 
& run on quicklv. with a 


(written ?) 


1 ml 


enF.eu 
eaF.fu 


glido. to a foUoiine («■! 
or (oo) written (r) or (w). 
Diphthongs are alBo formed 
/. by <ifIUing (■) as 
(roh'i)n!mort(rohud) = 


ng thing 

Foreign and 


JrionWl loidldi 






rrprcwntrd by lUlica uS 


Whm mor« th« 


t«a voirols 


amoll capitals, by RpMiil 


comelognhn 


and tto arrt 


read, and by sffltinR {ni}, 




Iwo form one 


of till prr. 


which should then be 


Accent thr Hnt syllable, nn- 


ceding oomb. 


utioni, niid 


writtai[ili),a.&(HcuOi») 


lc»0 or (Oi. written »ner 


Ibcm u surb, 
(-r«H»V«3 


u {rromfcr 




ume other qlLiblt', as: 


cnt-fliM-. 


(froQindJ X 


7»«-rf. 


itUKnit,iagi 


at; ou^Mt . 



I 



I 



1/ 



* v.. /T/. 



On Pronunciation and ns Changes, 

THorcHT may be conveyed from mind to mind by various 

r items of symbols, each of which may bo termed language. 
real, li\-ing, growing language, however, has always been 
a collection of spoken sounds, and it is only in so far as they 
indicate these sounds that other symbols can be dignitied 
with the name of language. But a spoken sound once 
written ceases to grow. Even when an orthography ia 
chosen which varies with the sounds from day to day, each 
written word ia, aa it were, but an instantaneous photograph 
of a living thing, fixing a momentary phase, while the organ- 
ism proceeds to grow and change till all resemblance to the 
old lorm may in course of time be obliterated. The systems 
of writing which have been generally adopted, far from 
acknowledging thia fact, force us, as it were, to recognize 

I mature or ancient men from the portraits of youths or 

■ children, and ignore the ever-active irropreasiblo vitality of 
I'langiiage. We speak of the " dead" languages of Borne and 
i Athens, unconscious that our own English of a few years 

ba«k has become aa dead to ua, who can neither think in the 
idiom nor speak with the sounds of our forefathers. 

Spoken language is bom of any two or more associated 

II human beings. It grows, matures, assimilates, changes, incor- 

■ porates, excludes, developes, languishes, decays, dies utterly, 
Virith the societies to which it owes ita being. It is difficult 

'd seize ita chameleon form at any moment. Each speaker 

a thought inspires him. each listener as the thought reaches 

|.3um with the sotmd, creates some new turn of expression, 

3 fresh alliance of thought with sound, some usetiil modi- 

KficatioQ of former custom, some instantaneous innovation 

■ which either perishes at tho instant of birth, or becomes part 
Kof the common stock, a pi-ogenitor of future language. The 

■ different sensations of each speaker, the diS'erent apprecia- 
rtiona of each hearer, tbeir intellectual growth, their environ- 
I ment, their aptitude for conveying or receiving impressions, 
f their very passions, originate, change, and create laJiguage. 
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PRONUNCIATION AND ITS CHANGE! 



Chap. I. 



Without entering on the complex investigation of the 
idiomatic alterations of language, a slight consideration will 
shew that the audible forme in which these idioms are clothed 
will also undergo great and important changes. The habit 
of producing certain series of spoken sounds ia acquired 
generally by a laborious and painful process, beginning with 
the first dawn of intelligence, continued through long stagea 
of imperfect powers of appreciation and imitation, and be- 
coming at last BO fised that the speaker in most cases either 
does not hear or does not duly weigh any but great devia- 
tions from his own customary mode of speech, and is rendered 
incapable of any but a rude travesty of strange sounds into 
the nearest of his own familiar utterances. 

We may apparently distinguish tliree laws according to 
which the sounds of a language change. 

First, the clirono/ogical laic. Changes in spoken sounds 
take place in time, not by insensible degrees, but per 
Halltan, from generation to generation. 
Second, the individual laic. A series of spoken sounds 
acquired during childhood and youth remains fixed in 
the individual during the rest of his life. 
Third, the geographical law. A scries of spoken sounds 
adopted as the expression of thought by persons living 
in one locality, when wholly or partly adopted by an- 
other community, are also changed, not by insensible 
degrees, but per saltum, in passing from individual to 
individual. 
At any one instant of time there are generally three gene- 
rations living. Each middle generation has commenced at 
a different time, and has modified the speech of its preceding 
generation in a somewhat different manner, after which it 
retains the modified form, while the subsequent generation 
proceeds to change that form once more. Consequently 
there will not be any approach to uniformity of epeecn 
sounds in any one place at any one time, but there will be a 
kind of mean, the general utterance of the more thoughtful 
or more reupcctcd persons of mature age, round which the 
other sounds seem to hover, and which, like the averages of 
the mathematician, not agreeing precisely with any, may for 
the purposes of science be assumed to represent all, and be 
called the language of the district at the epoch assigned. 
Concrete reality is always too complex for science to grasp, 
and hence she has to conlent herself with certain abstracliona, 
and to leave practice to apply the necessary eorreetions in 
individual coses. Thus, if we descended into every minute 
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shade of spoken aonnd, the Tariefy would be bo intenninable, 
each tudividual presenliug aome fresh pwuliarilles, that all 
definite character would be lost. In aetuaJ life tliis necessary 
abstraction is replaced by the second law which gives fixed- 
ness of utterance to the individual, regardless of surrounding 
change. Indeed, few persooa of mature years, even in the 
"lized communities, think of the sounds they utter, 
ey speak to communicate thought, not to examine the 
itrumeQt which they enj|jloy for that purpose, and they 
_. _ru]d be constantly checked, and irritated by thinking of 
bow they speak, rather than of what they speak. 

It is this individual fisity of habit, and powerlessnees of 
adaptation Uiat operates in producing the per mitiim geogra- 
ihical changes, in which must be included, not only the 
inges made in foreign words, but also those resulting 
any society within a society, — schools, colleges, cliques, 
ies, professions, trades, emigrations, — in short any means 
taujjkting some companies of speakers from others. Slang 
only a form of dialect. 

One marked result of the third law is that a uniform 

'stem of spoken sounds cannot extend over a very large 

riet. All the speakers must have frequent opportunities 

af hearing the sounds from yoirth up, or they will be unable 

appreciate and iaiitate them. Education, which sends 

^hers OS missionaries into remote districts to convey the 

lequired sounds more or less correctly, but, more safely and 

ainly, rapid communication of individuals, such as rail> 

Is now eilect, does much to produce uniformity of speech, 

fur, however, even in small, educated and locomotive 

iglttnd we are yet removed from uniformity of speech, may 

tamed by a very slight attention to the sounds heard in 

''Tent districts, each of which has its own characteristic 

or brogue, less marked perhaps than it was in Higden's 

Caxton's time, but still unmistakable.* 

The results of emigration and immigration are curious and 

irlnnt. By emigration is here specially meant the sepa- 

of a considerable body of the inhabitants of a country 

to ralato how when "ccrtavo mer- 
chnuntoB .... tnryed ntto forlond . . . 
and uxit far ncto. uiil ■pecyally . . , 
Biyd after eggya , . , tlio goodc wyf 
answcide that sho cotide Hpekc iio 
frrnaho .... atid thrnno at Itut ■ 
linllier aoyd thot ho wolde hsue eyien, 
then th<? good wyf aayd that she taiat- 
rtod hjm." Boo Chnptifr XI Tor bi- 
uting Tuietiea of proaandatiMi. 
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from the inam moss, witliout incorporating itself with another 
nation. Thus the English in America have not mixed with 
the natives, and the Norse in Iceland had no natives to mix 
with. In this case there is a kind of arreat of development, 
the language of the emigrants remains for a long time in the 
stage at which it was when emigration took place, and alters 
more slowly than the mother tongue, and in a difterent 
direction. Practically the speech of the American English 
is archaic with respect to that of the British English, and 
while the Icelandic scarcely differs from the old Norse, the 
latter has, since the colonization of Iceland, split up on the 
mainland into two distinct literary tongues, the Danish and 
Swedish. Nay, even the Irish English exhibits in many 
points the |>eculiarities of the pronunciation of the XVtl th 
centurj'. 

By immigration, on the other hand, is meant the introduc- 
tion of a comparatively small body into a large mass of 
people, with whom they mix and associate. This may be 
commercially (aa when German emigrants settle in the 
United States), or by conquest (ua when the Norsemen settled 
first in the north of France, and secondly in England, or 
when the Goths ruled in Italy). In these cases the immigrant 
language is more or less lost and absorbed, especially il it is 
not so developed as the language among which it enters, and 
into which it introduces comparatively little change. The 
French element of our language, for example, is only indi- 
rectly traceable to the Nonnaji Conquest, for we find it very 



the XIII th centuiy. The Roman 



slightly marked, 
occupation of England and the English domination in India 
have produced very little effect upon either the immigrant 
or receiving language, principally from the want of associa- 
tion. The languages have remained practically unmixed. 
The Roman language in France and Spain rfe facio ousted 
the Celtic of the inhabitants, and, after natural changes, 
altered by the absorption of the Frankish and Moorish im- 
migrations. 

The alterations thus introduced into a language produce 
but little cSect on the idioms (that is, the expression of the 
relations of conceptions), but principally affect the words 
employed. Thus English has remained a Low Ocrmaa 
dialect through all the introductions of French, Latin, and | 
Greek elements, and French, Spanish, and Italian remain 
Latin notwithstanding the Frankish, Moorish, and Gothic 
additions which they have received. But in all these 
languages great changes have fallen upon the forms of the 
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worde used. We are apt to re^rd (biah'ap, bish^of, bia-po, 
vee'kovo, avEKk, obhiispo, epiiakop, epis^kopus, cpis'kopos) 
as entirely diSereiit words, and to call (brepk briik, keez kiiz, 
eblaidzh" obliidzb) etc., different pronunciations of the same 
words. But the latter are really only less marked examples 
of the same pbenomenon as is exhibited in the former. If 
,die latter pairs of words arc to bo regarded as the same, tho 
'nmcr nine must also be classed as one. In the latter we 
ihiefly chronological, in the former we have chiefly 
igraphical changes. In both cases we have examples of 
'ariation of one sound as it passes through yarious 
mouths — roUtid vivu' per ora riruni. 

Even without reference to written forms, the conception 
of altered forms of one original sound (that is, of various 
pronunciations of the same word J, naturally arises in men's 
minds, but when languages come to be written as well as 
epoken, this is more strongly forced upon tbem — at least in 
tliose cases which tlie writing notices. Writing, that won- 
derful method of arresting sound which has made human 
memory independent of lil'e, and bos thus perpetuated know- 

'ge, was necoesarily at first confined to the learned alone, 

le priest and the philosopher. These iixed, as nearly as 

,ey could appreciate, or their method of syniboHsation, 
rbich was necessarily insufficient, would allow, the sounds 
of their own language as tbey heard them in their own day. 
Their successors vtmerating the invention, or despairing of 1 
introducing improTcments, trod servilely in their steps and 
mostly used the old symbols while the sounds changed 
around them. Within the limits of the powers of the old 
symbols some changes were mode irom time to time, but 
Terj' slowly. Then in quite recent days, the innovation of 
diacritical signs arose as in French and German, whereby a 
modem modification of an ancient usage was more or less 
" idicat«d. Occasionally, whole groups of letters formerly 

>rrectly used to indicate certain sounds came to be con- 
■dered as groups indicating new sounds, — not in all cases, 

It in many perha^, where the sounds had changed by re- 

lar derivation. Before the invention of printing, writers, 

ime more numerous, had become also less controlled by 

^e example of their ancestore, and endeavoured as well as 

*,ey could, with numerous conventions, inconsistencies, im- 

'ffoctions, and shortcomings, rendered inevitable by the 
'equacy of their instrument, to express on paper the 
•ounda they heard. When we are fortunate enough to find 
■"' 16 real hondywork of a thoughtful writer, as Orrmin, we see 
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liow much might have been done to clear oiir mode of writing 
from inconsistencies. But witli the invention of printing, 
came a belief in the necessity of a fixed orthography to 
facilitate the work of the compositor and reader. The re- 
gulation of spelling was taken from the intellectual and given 
to a mechanical class. Uniformity at all hazards was the 
aim. And imiformity has been gained to a great extent in 
late years, but at a sacrifice which uniformity is far from 
being worth — loss of a knowledge of how our ancestors spoke, 
concealment of how we speak at present, innumerable diffi- 
culties to both reader and writer, and hence great impedi- 
ments to the acquisition of knowledge. The numerous 
societies for printing old English books which ai-e now at 
work, and especially the Earlij Engliah Text S'icirfi/, have, 
by conscientiously printing manuscripts literatim, done much 
to restore our knowledge of ancient sounds as well as ancient 
sense. But the veil of our modem spelling lies over our 
eyes, and it is not easy to gain the key to the mystery which 
these texia are calculated to display. 

"Nobody," says Ai'chdeaoon C. J. Hare,' " who has a duo 
reverence for his ancestors or even for his own spiritual 
being, which has been mainly trained and fashioned by his 
native language, — nol)ody who rightly appreciates what a 
momentous thing it is to kocp the unity uf a people entire 
and unbroken, to preserve and foster all its national recol- 
lections, wlutt a glorious and inestimable blessing it is to 
'speak the tongue that Shukspere spake,' will ever wish to 
tnm that tongue according to any arbitrarj' theory.'' But 
the English of to-day do not know 'the tongue that Shak- 
spere spake.' They may be familiar n-ith the words of his 
plays according to tlieir own fashion of speech, but they 
know no more how Shakspere would have uttered them than 
they know how to write a play in his idiom. The language 
of Shakspere has departed from us, and has to be acquired 
as a new tongue, without the aid of a living teacher. What 
this means can only be justly appreciated by observing how 
foreigners, after most laborious study of our own modern 
language from books and grammars, proceed to write and 
s]n.'ak it. You will read and hear whole sentences in which 
evorj' phrase shall be in accordance with grammar, and yet 
perhaps not a single sentence so composed as an Englishman 
would have penned it, or so uttered as an Engliahmim would 
have sjxikon it. A language can only be learned by oar. 
But how did our glorious old writers speak? What 
' Oil £i'gluS Orll-agnip^, ITiilologiifla Mukiwo, Vol. I, p. BW. 
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eonnds did Goldsmith, Pope, Dryden, Milton, Shakspere, 
Speuser, Chaucer, LaDgland, call the Euglish language P 
Or if we cannot discover their own individual peculiarities, 
what was the style of pronunciation prevalent at and about 
their time among the readers of their works ? The inquiry 
ta beset with difficulties. It would be almost impossible to 
determine the pronunciation of- our contemporary laureate, 
but surely with our heap of pronouncing dictionaries, it 
voald seem easy to determine that of his readers. Yet this 
is fur &om being the case. It is difficult even for a person 
to determine with accuracy what is hia own pronunciation. 
He can at best only give an approximation to that of others. 
In the present day we may, however, recognize a received 
proD II Delation all over the country, not widely diflcring in 
any particular locality, and admitting a certain degree of 
variety. It may be especially considered as the educated 
pronunciation of the metropolis, of the court, the pulpit, and 
■.' But in OS much as all these localities and pro- 
1 are recruited from the provinces, there will he a 
rraried thread of provincial utterance running through the 
■whole. In former times this was necesssirily more marked, 
ind the simultaneous varieties of pronunciation prevalent 
md acknowledged much greater. In the xiii th, xiv tb, 
ind XV th centuries it is almost a straining of the meaning 
loi' words to talk of a general English pronunciation.' There 
Ivas then only a court dialect of the south, and the various 
" upland," northern, eastern, and western modes of speech, 
1 hence we can only seek to discover the court dialect, 
then, having partly ascertained the value of the letters, 
favour to ascertain the pronunciations meant to he in- 
d by such writers as Dan Michel and Orrmin.^ 
t how are we to arrive at a knowledge of the court 
xl P Molidre ridicules the notion of having a master to 
'i pronunciation, and certainly the analysis of speech 
is, was at no time, and is not even at the present day, 
otwithstanding the appearance of so many treatises in quite 
nt times, down to that of Mr. Melville Bell, 18(i7, a 
I subject of investigation. It is voted tiresome or 
, and the greater number of even those who 

of tbe Btogi! in ram mndum loqiu^di Milma buid eeca- 

itifliiiic, eiiwjit ill till; tils, quciii Bolum Hb infunciiL clidiul, 

itii)n> of even daj Ufe. et BolatenoB plcuius perrecti usque nog. 

) Thw in 1140 the author of tbe uoii." 
■ptan'wM FarmlariniK taji, " Cami- ' Tho subject of ■ standard pto- 

I SmOJolcie" or, according to nimcistinui»iipeGmll}'Cuustdvredb<ilaT, 

■nMhw nsding. "Orieutaliom Aogln- Chap. VI, { S. 
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touch upon it incidentally, in grammars and orthoepical 
treatises, are profoundly ignorant of the natnre and mechan- 
ism of speech, and the inter-relations of the sounds which 
constitute language.' The consequence is that writers being 
unaware of the mechanism by which the results are produced, 
were constrained to use a variety of metaphorical expressions 
which it is extremely difficult to comprehend, and which 
naturally have different meanings in the works of different 
authors. Thus sounds are termed thick, thin, fat, full, 
empty, round, flat, hard, soft, rough, smooth, sharp, clear, 
obscure, coarse, delicate, broad, £ne, attenuated, mincing, 
finical, affected, open, dose, and so on, till the reader is in 
despair. For example, in English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
' hard c' ia (k), but ' soft c' is (s) in English, (ia) in Ger- 
man, (tsh) in Italian, (c), that ia, nearly (th), in Spanish. The 
Germans call (g) the 'soft' of (k), and (gh.) the 'soft' of 
(g). But the English call (g) 'hard g,' and (dzh) 'soft g,' 
and ' soft g' ia (x), or nearly (kh), in Spanish. Most writers 
term (s, th) hard sounds, and (z, dh) soft, but Dycbe* finds 
fs, th) soft, and (z, dh) hard. One writer calls o obscure 
when it sounds as (o) or (uu), no matter which, but y final 
obscure when (i), and sharp and clear when (ei). 

Some writers, again, content themselves with using key 
words. This ia indeed the easiest method for the writer, and 
conveys very fair notions to contemporary readers. It has 
been adopted in the description of Palaeotvpe to avoid prolix 
explanations. But the publication of Mr. Melville Bell's 
Visible Speech has enabled me by referring to his symhola to 
fix the sounds with accuracy, for Visible Speech contains an 
exact account of the disposition of the organs for producing 
the sounds, and hence by carefully studying that work at 
any time — centuries hence — the exact sound could probably 
be recovered. Not so with key words, for they involve the 

sounds, but with T<?r7 small sacctu, 
eien ainone thoMi who irere miwt 
mrncet ia the use of phonetic tjipM 
as Hn cducatjonal appliauco. The tmb- 
ject was not sufflvicntlj attractiTe. At 
pTFBPnt Hr. Melville Bell's recent 
treatise on Vuiblt Spunk, renden i 
stady of the whole iiuhject comptw*- 
tiTeiy eagf. And he haii mpplemented 
it by H aystem of shurthand writiiig 
which will be applicable with almost 
equal Guility tu all languages in Iha 
world, nvdning hii intam fitrenwlf 
cuy to write crcn at ftill. 
■ Qmit ta tk» Sngluh Jbnfm, ITIO. 



emro to print nhoneti- 
quence of whifh a phu- 



' The beautiful phnnetic thott-haiid 
invented bt Mr. 1. Iltmau, under the 
name of ekomigraphf, und dereloped 
by the aHistanec o( 
gnv riM to a desire 
eally, in conseqnei 

nnbc En^Ush alphabet wai iatented 
by Mr. I, Pitman and myself, which, 
with Tariuos sutHoqacnt modiUcationa, 
ha* been exluuively lued in Enetaod 
and America. From the tirst I en- 
dratnnntl (Ln my trealinm on the 
AlpAcM tf Ifaturt, 184A. and £(im- 
titU e/ fh/mHia, 1848.) lo make this 
alnhaM a nivani at ritendin^ ■ knuw- 
leoge of the Snter-relatiani uf speech 
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/ riddle which we have to solve. Only those who, like 
|fae present writer, have spt^nt hours in endeavouring to dis- 
lover what waa meant by a simple reference to u key word 
Jiven three hundred years ago, can fidly appreciate the ad- 
intjige of an exact description like that furnished by Visible 
B/tetc/i.^ There is some relief when many key-worda are 
pven, or when contemporary languages are cited. But 
B the imperi'ect appreciation of the citer is painfully con- 
picuous, and allowances have always to be made on that 
M:ount. Many writers, too, content themselves with re- 
ferences to the Latin, Greek, or Hebrew sounds, apparently 
forgetting that the older pronunciation of these languages ia a 
latter of dispute, and that the modem pronunciation varies 
_roin country to country and century to century. Let any 
[one begin by studying Sir T. Smith, Hart, Bullokar, Gill, 
ind Butler, in order to determine the pronunciation of 
■Bhokdpere from these sources alone,— or even with the aa- 
istance of Palsgrave,— and he will soon either find himself 
It the same alough of despond in which I struggled, or will 
ret out of his difficulties only by a freer use of hypotheaia 
* and theory than I considered justifiable, when I endeavoured 
to discover, not to invent, — to establish by evidence, not to 
propound theoretically, — the English pronunciation of the 
XVI th century. 

The first ray of light came to me from a comer which had 
ilitberto been very dark. While searching for information, 
> book or other led me to considt William Salesbuiy's 
iV'eUh and English Dictionary, 1547. The introduction 
tntuinii a very short and incomplete introduction to English 
ronuuciation, written in quaint old Welsh. My imperfect 
towledge of the language was sufficient for me to perceive 
value of this essay, which mainly consisted in the 
ription of about 150 typical English words into Welsh 
etlers. Now the Welsh alphabet of the present day is re- 
jnarkably phonetic, having only one ambiguous letter, ff, 
'htch i» sometimes (a), or ('J), and at others (y). Did Salesbury 
B these letters as they are now pronounced in North 



' At the latter end uf his treatise 

. MnUille Bl'H has given id to the 

ftKv of key vorda, uid asugaed 

n to his sjnibcils. Let the reader 

■ csnfvl nut to tnke the lalue of the 

vibol frimi hU uwa pronuDt'iatioD of 

Mr kef mitit, or frtnu *dj other per- 

_■■'■. L?t bim fiist detemiine the 

■Inc o( the i;nil»il froLQ the eiact 

' ription nod dingiain of the porition 



oF the speech otgaiia.—oi it possible 
also Crum the litisg ruice of Bume ono 
thoroaghli; B«[uaiiitfll with the *ptem 
— and thiia determine Mr. heU't own 
pronunciatiuB of tbo kcj word from 
the kuown raluo of the avmbol. This 
pTODUDciiLtioii in miuiy inMtant^ ditfen 
ftiim that whieb 1 «in areustomod to 

S'tb it, cupeoially in foreipi words. 
jth of us mu J be wrong. 
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Wales? Most fortunately he has answered tho question 
himself in a tract upon Welsh pronunciation written in 
English, and referring to many other languages to assist the 
English reader. The result was that with the exception of 
ff, tbe sounds had remained the same for the last 300 years. 
Here then we have a solid ibundatiou for future work, — the 
pronunciation of a certain number of words in the xvi th 
century determined with considerable certainty ; and from this 
we are able to proceed to a study of the other works named, 
with more hope of a satisfactory result. These tracts of 
Salesbury are so rare, and one of them so little intelligible 
t« the mass of readers, that at the suggestion of the Philo- 
logical Society, they will be transferred to the pages of this 
essay, — the English treatise almost entire, the Welsh treatise 
complete with a translation.^ 

The pronunciation of English during the xvi th centuir 
was thus rendered tolerably clear, and the mode in which it 
broke into that of the xviith century became traceable. 
But the XVII th century was, like the xv th, one of civil war, 
that is of exti'aordinarj- commingling of the population, and 
consequently oue of marked linguistic change. Between the 
XIV th and xvi ih centuries our language was almost bom 
anew.* lu the xvii th century tbe idiomatic changes are by 
no means so evident, but the pronunciation altered distinctly 
in some remarkable points. These facta and the breaking 
up of the xvn th into the xviiith century pronunciation, 
which wlien established scarcely difiered from the present, 
are well brought to light by Wallis, Wilkius, Owen, Price, 
Cooper, Miege, and Jones, followed by Buchanan, Franklin, 
and Sheridan. It hecame therefore possible to assign with 
considerable accuracy, the pronunciation of Spenser, Shale- 
spere, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, or rather of their con- 
temporaries. 

This was much, hut it was not enough. No treatise on 
Early English pronunciation could be satisfactory which did 
not inclmie Chaucer. But here all authorities failed. Pals- 
grave is Ihe earliest author from whom we learn distinctly 
how any English sound was pronounced, and then only 
through the analogy of the French and Italian. Two princi- 
ples, nowever, suggested themselves for trial. In tracing 
the alteration of vowel sounds from the xvi fh through the 
XVII th to the xviiith century a certain definite line of 
change came to light, which was more or less contirmed by 
B comparison of the changes, as far as they can be traced, in 

< Skp Hiaplor nil. f ( I aud 2, 'Sec Cbnptcr IV } I. 
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other languages, Henco the presumption was that from the 
XIV th to t.ho XVI th centuries, if the sounds Lad altered at all, 
they would have altered in the same direction. But a second 
.principle was necessary to make the first available. This 
l^as found in the fact that since writing was confined to a 
■Bomparatively small number of jieraons, the majority of those 
who heard and enjoyed poetry would be ignorant of the 
spelling of the words. Hence the rhymes to bo appreciated 
nt all must have been rhymes to the ear, and not the modem 
monstrosity of rbjines to the eye. If we could have a manu- 
Bcript in Chaucer's own handwriting, we should therefore 
expect to find all the rhymes perfect. Hence we might 
conclude that when two words rhymed together in one of 
Chaucer's couplets, they also rhymed together in his pro- 
nunciation, and if they would not have rhymed together in 
liie xvi th century, one of tbera must have altered in the 
definite line of change already discovered. In conformity 
with these principles the whole of the rhymes in Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales as exhibitod in the best available manu- 
script, together with those in all his other poems a^ edited 
fay Mr, Morris, and those in Grower's Cont'essio Aniantis, 
have been carefully examined, and a system of pronuncia- 
tion deduced for the xiv th century.' 

Much uncertainty must necessarily prevail concerning the 
iRUQciation of Engli&b from 1400, the death of Chaucer, to 
'), the date of Palsgrave's French Grammar, as the 
iges were numerous and rapid, both in language and 
inuuciation. Similarly if we had lost the xvn tb century 
iks on English pronunciation, it would have been impoa- 
' ■ to restore it, from a knowledge only of the pronuncia- 
i in the XVI th and xviiith centuries. But standing on 
secure ground of the xiv th century we can, without 
h doubt penetrate into still more remote regions, espe- 
y with the help of Orrmin's orthography, which lands 
into Anglosaxon. 

Before proceeding to the detaQed investigation, it mav be 
mveoient to present the main results in a tabular form. 
Iiis has been attempted in the merest outline, on the two 
ilto wing pages. An explanation of the construction of the 
ible is aiUed on p. 30. 

1 For M Ji^toilfil »«<iiuit of this mTeatigation, see CbapU'r IV. 
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Modem Spelling 


Chancer 
xrv 


Shaksi 
Spenser 

XYI 


tfUton ^"P* 

Dryden Goldsmith 

xYn xYni 


— 


a short 


a 


a 


ffi 


8B 


a long 


aa 


aa 


8B8B 


ee 




at, «y 


ai 


ai, aai 


wmi, ee 


eei, ee 




aw, aw 


au 

• 


an, aau 


AA 


AA 




e short 


e 


e 


e 


e 




#long 


ee 


ee, ii 


ee, ii 


• • 

u 




«a 


ee, e 


ee, e 


ee, e 


ii, e 




ee 


ee 


• • 

u 


• • 

u 


• • 

u 




ei.ey 


ai 


ei, eei, ai 


eei, ee 


eei, ee, ii 




eu, ew 


en, yy 


yy, eu 


in, eu 


in 




gh 


kh 


Vh, H* 


H* - 


— — 




if y short 


• 

• 


i 


• 

1 


i 




»,ylong 


• • 

ti 


ei, ai 


ai 


ai 




short 


0, u 


0, n 


A,o, a 


a, a 




long 


00 


00 


00 


00 




oa 


00 


00 


OOj AA 


OOf AA 




oi.oy 


ni 


oi, ni 


Ai, ai ; ni, ai 


ai 




00 


00 


un, n 


uu, a 


uu, a 




OUy OW 


uu, oou 


on, oou 

1 


an, oou 


an, 00 




u short 


. u ; 1 , e 


1 

1 u; se 


n, a ; i, e 


n,a; », i 




u long 


37 

1 


yy 


yy»i^ 


in 
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"""^.n ^<^ 


Modem SpeUing 


Chaucer 


Spenser 


Dryden 


Goldsmith 




XIV 


XVI 


XVII 


xvni 


hand 


Hand 


Hand 


HSQUd 


Hsond 


Ude 


taal'e 


taal 


taesel 


teel 


rainy v:ay\ 


rain, wai 


rain, waai 


neeein, wsesei 


rcen, weei 


9aw, aw4 


sau, an 


sau, aau 


BAA, AA 


8AA, AA 


egg 


eg 


eg 


«g 


«g 


iheeef we 


dheez, wee 


dheez, wii 


dheez, wii 


dhiiz, wii 


rnran, head 


meen, Heed 


meen, ned 


meen, ned 


miin, ned 


seen 


seen 


siin 


siin 


•• 
Sim 


obey, they. 


obai*, dhai, 


obei* dheei, 


obeei', dheei. 


obee*, dheei* 


vein, receive 


Tain, resaiv* 


Tain,re8eeiy' 


veen,re8eev 


vecn, risiiv 


ftuff ttew 


feu, styy 


feu, styy 


feu, stiu 


fiu, stiu 


night 


nikU 


ntitht, ntH<t 


niH% nait 


nait 


bit 


b»t 


btt 


btt 


bit 


hiU 


bttHe 


beit 


bait 


bait 


hoRy^ wonder 


Hol'i, wuu'der 


Hol't, wun'der 


Hol'f,wan*der 


Hol'f, wau'der 


hope 


HOOp 


Hoop 


H/wp 


uoop 


•oapf broad 


Boop, brood 


soop, brood 


soop, brAAd 


soop, brAAd 


Jointf boil 


dzhuint, bull 


dzhoint, buil 


dzhaint, buil ; 
dzhaint, bail 


dzhaint, bail 


fooi, blood 


fool, blood 


fuul, blud 


fuul, blad 


fuul, blad 


now, know 


nuu, knoDu 


nou, knoou 


nan, noou 


nau, noou 


puU, but, bmy, 
bury 


pul, but, btz'i 
beri 


pul, but, bf z'f, 
ber-i 


pul, bat, btiz*», 
ber'i 


pul, bat, btz't^ 
ber'i 


muee 

1 


myyz'e 


myyz 


myyz, miuz 


miuz 
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Taking the principal modern combinations of vowels, and the 
one consonant combination, gh, for which the pronunciation 
of Bucceesive centuries have mainly differed, I have arranged 
them in the first column of the preceding table. It must be 
borne in mind that these spellings are modem, and in many 
cases replace at present other spellings which were current 
in the XIV th to the xvi th centuries. In the four next 
columns I give in palaeotype, as explained in the introduc- 
tion, the pronunciations prevalent during the XIV th, XVI th, 
XVII th, and xviii th centuries. For this rough and general 
view of the subject there is no perceptible difference between 
the XVIII th and xix th centuries. It must not he supposed 
that the pronunciation here indicated prevailed throughout 
the centuries to which they are attributed. The xivth 
century pronunciation refers only to the latter half of that 
century. The xvt th century is represented rather in its 
former half and middle than in the latter part when it was 
verging to the xviith century pronimciati on. The xvuth 
century pronunciation represents the fully established pro- 
niinciation of the time in the middle and latter part of the 
centurv. And the xviiith century pronunciations is that of 
the latter part. Hence we may roughly term the pronuncia- 
tions exhibited those of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, and Gold- 
smith. Shakspcre and Milton are transitional between 
Spenser and Dryden, while Pope lies between Dryden and 
Goldsmith. These names are therefore placed at ibe top of 
the columns, and between the columns, as an assistance to 
the reader. As single letters are more difficult to appreciate 
than entire words, examples of each mode of speech are 
given. The same combination of letters was not always 
pronounced in the same way in all positions, even in the 
xiv th century ; hence it is sometimes necessary to give two 
Bounds and two examples, and in this case the more usual 
(not the older) sound is put tirst. In the latter mrt of the 
xvilh, in the xviith and later centuries, anomalies of pro- 
nunciation became more common, and nothing hut detailed 
lists of words, such as will be furnished hereafter, will serve 
to explain them. The reader must therefore remember that 
this table pives merely a general view to serve as a guide in 
studying the subsequent details. 
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iLCTHORmBS FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF EnqLISB DURING 

THE Sixteenth, Sevewtbenth, and £ight££ntii Oen- 

TIIUES. 

§ 1. Sixieenth Centurjf. 
130, 22 Henry VIII. Pa/sgrate, John. 

Leeclarcissement de la iJingue Francoyse ; composo par 

maistre Jehan Palsgraue Angloya natyf de Londrea, 

et eradue de Paris, London, 4to. 

19 folios unmarked, 473 folios numbered, the English in black 

letter, the French in Boman eharactera. The book is written in 

Bnglish although the title is French. It was reprinted by the 

French GoTernmcnt, and edited by F. Oenin, in 1852. 

PaUgniTe graduated at Camhridgo as well as in Paris, and was 
intcd French tutor to the princess itory, sister of Hiiuy Ylll, 
I a marriage was negooiuted between her and Lonia XXI of 
'i I5I4. He wag made a royal chaplain, and on going to 
e at Oxford in 1531, there took the degrees of M.A. and B.D. 
e is supposed tu have died in 1554. Ho must conseqm^ntly have 
wken the educated southern and court dialect of thu latter part 
t thp x» th, and the early part of the in th century. 
L This work contains a very ehiborate account of French pronuncio- 
n, frequently elucidated by reference to contemporary English 
l Italian. The pronunciation of several English words ie thus 
_ cidentidly established with more or less certainty. 
I To the French reprint is added a reprint of 

An Introductorie for to leme to rede, to pronounce and 

to speke French trcwly, compyled for the right high, 

excellent and moat vertuous lady The Lady Mary of 

Englando, doughter to our moBt gi-acious sovcrayn 

Lorde Kyng Henry the Eight, 

■ By Giles du Guez or du Wes, with no author's name, except as 

hnrn by an initial acrostic, and no date, but apparently about 

I 2M2. The mlcs for pronunciation are few and insufficient, ex- 

;r three quarto page*. 

►45, 37 Henry VIII. Meigrd, Loys. 

Troit^ ttiuehnut Ic commvn vsage de I'escritvre francoiae, 
£uct pur Loys Meigret, Lyoimoid: auquel eat debatta 
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dee faultes, & abus en la vsage, & ancienDe puisaancQ 
des letrea. Auecqpriuilege de. la court. Pans, ISmo, 
in Italics, pp. 128 unnumbered. 
This little book incidentally enters into a discussion of the pro- 
nonciation of the French language, and thus renders Palsgrare's 
English analogues more certain. Where Meigret differe from Fat»- 
groTe, it is difficult to decide whether Palsgrave is in i'ault through 
want of appreciation and English habits, or Heigret from being 
a Lyonnese instead of a Parisian. See another "H'ork by Meigret 
described under its dat* I5S0. This little work is also remarkable 
as having in soniB way suggested Hart's English work on Ortho- 
graphy, 1569, Huhsequontly dcHcribed. Hurt says, translating his 
phonetic spelling into modem English orthography: " Tou may 
see by this little treatise I have been a traveller beyond the aeaa, 
among vulgar tongues, of which that aniall knowledge I have, hath 
been the cause of this mine entreprize. And therewithal the sight 
of a treatise set forth in print at Paris, Anno 1545, by a worthy 
man, well learned both in Greek. and Latin, named Leuit Meigrtt 
of Lyon, touching the aboso of the writing of the French tongue, 
whose reasons and orguuienta I do here before partly use, as ho did 
Quintilian's, whom it appewed he had well studied. And I have 
seen divers French books put forth in print ia that his manner of 
Orthography, of some well liked of, and received, and of olhere left 
and repugned. But what good &. notable thing con take a speedy 
root, omongst a multitude, except the princes & governors, (by 
the grace which God may give them) do favour & somcwh^ 
countenance it." 

1547, 38 Henry VT.& 1 Edward VI. Salesbury, W. 

A Dictionary in Englysbe & Welshe London, 

4 to, black letter. 

The complete title is given below. Chapter Till, § 2, which 
contains n transcript of the preliminary Welsh essay on EDgliah pro- 
nunciation, with a translation. 

From Anthony a Wood's Athcnao OKotiienses by Philip Bliss, 
London, 1813, toL i, p. 358, we learn that Salesbuiy was born of 
an ancient family in Denbighshire, stuilied at Oxford, and was 
entered at Tliavies Inn, Hollnim, London. In his latter days he 
lived with Humph. Tov, a bookseller in 8t. Paul's Churchyaid. H« 
translated the New Testament into Welsh, and obtained a patent 
for printing it, from Queen Elizabeth, 1567. He wrote also othor 
works, sec under 1567. 

As a Welshman, Salesbury was of couree liohlo to miiiproiionQoa 
English, but he was so early reinovcd to England, and had so long 
on opportunity of studying th>' Snuthem English pronunciation to 
whicli his trcutiscB shew that he woa I'nlly alive, that any assertion 
of hi« must carry great weight with it, however much opposed it 
might 1h' to thcHiry. Hie pronunciation is evidently more modcni 
than FuliigtsTe's. 
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1 1550, 4 Edward YI ; 4 Henri II of France. Mfigret, Loys. 

Le trKtt^ de la CframmEre Fmn^oiize fKt pur Louts 

MeigTEt, LEonoES. Paris, 4.to of a folio shape. 

This very curioiw Fronoli GnimniAr, (wliich ia cot noticed by M. 

^G&iiu in hia introdurtiou to Patngrave, althou^ it wa» eo nporly 

vGontcmporHry,) is entirely printed phonetically, appun-ntly to rwry 

I out the BOggeBtioiiB of Meigret's little book already describwl, bL-tler 

■than h<.> hod don<! in a former work, ivhich he alludes to thus : 

W'*rocrittunj qe j'cy oltio'^^ (combit-n q'sllc nc soEt piw dn tout 

I BoUiD qe n-qcroBt la ri^cur de la pronon^fatCon) En la traualaqfun du 

I UedIcut di.* Lnqlan," (to. 10*. ) Hie alphabet consigt* of thelettera 

K trnuBrt, e i'16b. i Lutin, o ouuErt. on c16b, u, y Grtc de 

[HO piUHsunro qc I'i, b be, p pe, f ef, ph phi, u Congo., c iM, 

in, k ca Qtbu ou kuppit, q qu, g gn ou gamma, eh chn iu<pir6, 

d dc, t te, th th($ aapir^, f, ;, b, es, z £Ed, qh qhe, 1 b1, l el mollo, 

I m Km, n xn, v m roolle, r kt, i ji consoniuilc, s, kb, ks, gn, is," 

ifo. 15i) where I have used e for an e with * tail like q, ■!. fur an 
with ft short mark ova it like 1, and n for an n with the neeond 
I Btzokc produci'd and terminating in a back'n'ard hook, which re- 
I Bemblts the k-tter c, and with a short murk over it like iL The 
L powers of these lettcni, taken in order, appear to have been, (a, b, 
I «, i, 0, ti, y, i; h, p, f, f, V, k, k, k, g, k, d, t, t, b, z, eh, 1, Ij, 
a, n, nj, r, di, ka, gx). 
La Orammain- Fran^aise et les Grammairieng au XVI* sj^cle, par 
I CM.- L. LivH, Paria, 1859, gives an abstract of all Meigret's work« 
\ and of his eontrovcrsicB with 0. de« Autela, and J. PpUirtier, from 
I which it appettTB that Meigret lived in Paris, and had been an 
I BKiiduoiio th^quenter of the court of Francois 1, (p. 139), Tho dis- 
I put* principally affects Mcigret'a b, e, (pp. 127, 132, 140), o, on, 
I (p. 139), ni, (p, 130), ao, (p. 122), eu, (p. 130), and xhewBthe tranei- 
I tionol itatc of FrctK'h pronunciation at tho time. M. Livet's book 
1 aim coutaiQH notices of Jat^quin DuboiB (Jacubi tjyh-ii Isugo^, 15SI), 
1 1. 1'eiletier (Dialogv^ do I'orthogTaf* et pruDonciacion &ani;oew, 1555, 
I B yiHu- after Ittrigret hml been forced by his publiahcr to use the 
I udinaiy ortliography), Pierre RuniuB ou de lu Rarat^e (Qrammaire, 
I 1 ed. 1662, 2 fd. Io72, la«t 1587,) Jean Gamier (Institutio gallicai 
I lingatD. 1558), Jcieo PilJot (Gallic)C> lingute institutio, ISei), Abel 
I Mathieu (Devis dc la lungtie &unQoyH<, 1559), Robert Estienno 
I (Dietioncaire A^n^.-lat., 1589, Tmicte de la Oram. frnn^. without 
I date), Henri Estienne (H. SU'ldumi Hyporaneses, 1582, Trniete de la 
Ktxmformiti, Delist Dialogues, without date, I5TS?, Pr^ccllenee, 1579), 
I Claude lie Suint-Lien (CUnudii A Sancto Vinculo de pronunciationo 
I ling, gall 15aU], Tit^odoiv do Bdzu (Dc Fmncicic linguie ri'du pro- 
I nonciationc tractatuB, Theod. Bexa auet. 158-1). If to th<'se we add 
I rokgravo & du Uuci, neither of whom ore ubBtnu.-U-<l by U. Livet, 
I WB uut traee the cluinge of French pronunciation from the earlier to 
r the Later purt of Uie xn th eentuiy, till it Biiliaidcl into u form 
L pnu-tically tho »ame aa Uie preseut,'by u eourse rt'miirkably aimilar 
I to that purauid by the coateiui>orury EugHsli prouun (nation. 
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1555, 3 Mary. Cheke, Sir John. 

Joannia Cheki Angli de pronunciattone Graecae potissi- 

mum linguae diaputationea cum Stephaao Viuntomensi 

EpisGOpo. Basle, 24nio. 

In ihia work goveral iUustrationa of Greek sounds ore drawn from 

English words whith are printed phonoticully in Greek letters, to 

give a conception of the author's theoretical pronunciation of Greek. 

Adolph Uekorch of £nige«, in H. Stcphanus'a collection Dt pent 

pronunciations Graeca* et Lalinae Linguae, _15&7, adopts in many 

places the very expressions of Cheke, but changes his illustratiTe 

words from English to Flemish, which he again prints phonetically 

in Greek tetters. In this way a comparison of English and Flemish 

in the svi th century is instituted. Cheke bom at Cambridge in 

1 514, moved iu the best literary society, was eecrotary of state 

1552, and died 1557. 

1567, 10 Elizabeth. Snfeiury, W. 

A playne and familiar Introduction, teaching how^ to 
pronounce the letters in the Brytishe tongue, now com- 
monly called Welsh .... London, 4to, English in 
black letter, Welsh in Roman. 
Alt the portions of this rare book which aro useful for the present 

invcBligation are reprinted, with illustrative notes, below. Chap. 

VIII, I 1. See 1547, suprk p. 32, 

1568, 11 Elizabeth. Smith, Sir Thomas. 

De recta et emendata lingvoe anglicie Bcriptionc, dia- 
loguB, Thoma Smitho Equestria ordinis Anglo authore. 
Luteti*. Ex ofHcina Roberti Stephani Typographi Regij. 
Pane, folio, 44 folioa. Date of colophon, 13 Nov 1568. 

A beautifully printed book in large Roman letters with tables of 
illustrative words printed according to a phonetic alphabet, without 
the ordinary spelling, Smith's object being to improve the ortho- 
graphy not e;iplain the pronunciution. The value of his 34 letters 
in Uie order of his alphabetic table (fo. 41] is apparently as follows, 
(a, aa, b, tsh, d, dh, e, ee, ii, f, v, g, dzh, n, ■', ci, k, 1, m, n, o, 
00, p, k, r, s, z, Bh, t, th, u, uu, yy. Its.) 

Smith uses e for (tah), which has occ^isioned many misprints, < 
for (dh), a letter like the Anglosoxon e with a disrcsis for (ii), an 
inverl*d J or ^ for v, the Anglosoxon 5 for (dzh), a reflected z for 
(sh), for (th), V for (yy). The long vowels he has repreaented 
by a diiercsis, undasheeonRiders(ci) tobethe longof (t), he prints it f. 
Since then (ee) is *, and(ii)is a character almost identical in appear- 
ance, misprinls occasionally occur. In all cases of phonetic writing 
when diacritic accents are employed, misfortunes of this kind are fre- 
quent. Hence the importance of indicating length by reduplicatioD, 
DS in palaeotype, or by some constant additional sign, as in Fig. SpMch. 

Sir Thomas Smith was bom at SafEron Walden, Essex ISIS, 
wot follow of Queen's College, Cambridge 1S31, pablio oistor 
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J 1536, provost of Eton, master of reijucBtfi to Edward VI, eecretaiy 
I of state 1548, priry conncillor and EiSMistuat secrebuy of state 1571, 
f mccccdfd Burleigh, and difd 1577. Hence his pronunciation must 
cceptfd aa the most litcmry and courtly of a time somewhat 
I subsequent to PuLigravc'e. He was not much acquainted with 
I yrench,' or probably with any other living language, and conse- 
I quently without the assistance of SuloBbury great doubts would W 
It as to muny of his pronunciation 8. 

I 1569, 12 Elizabeth. Unri. John. 

An Orthographic, eonteyning the due onler and reason, 

howe to write or paint« th ima^ of mannes voice, moat 

like to the life or nature. Composed by J. H. Chester, 

Heralt. The contents whereof are next folowiiig. Sat 

citosi (sill) sat bene. Anno. 15(i9. London, 12mo. 

The first part in black letter, the latter part in italics with new 

lettem for (xh, dzb, tsh, dh, th, '],) and a dot under a short rowel 

sign to lengthen it. Rrprinted in lithography by I. Pitman, 1850, 

the first part in the phonography or phonetic shorthand of that date, 

the latter port in a longhand writiog imitating the italic original - 

The name John Hart ifl taken from the British Uueoum catalogue. 

Dr. Gill colls him " e ft^ialibus mus, qui eorom more es gnidu 

officii nomen sibi CheiUr assumpsit." Ho is cited as "Master 

I Chester" by Bullokar. It seems probable that he waa a Welshman, 

IS he writes (uuld) for (would), that is, he did not pronounce (wuu) 

IS distinct fVom (uu). 

This IB a most disappointing book. The writer knew ecvcnJ 

I languages, aa French, Ourmao, Italian, Spanish, and there is little 

I or no doubt as to the general value of his Bymbots, but in the words 

I of Dr. Gil], "scrmonem nostrum chaiacterihus suis non tegui scd 

[ tfiMwrt meditahatur.'' He has in fact chosen a pronunciation then 

I coming in, hranl by few, and ilistastefiil to the old school. See 

below, ChapUr HI, \ 3, EI, AI, and Chapter Till, § 3. One of 

I the cunsc-s of the writing ami pnblieution of this work, was Hart's 

I Muniaintance with Meigret's book of 1545, ace above p. 31. 

It ajipeara tliat this book of Hart's was twenty years older than 

I Ha real date, which would bring it up to 1549, for he says (fo. 5i): 

"Theliuing doe knowc themseliirs no furthir boundo to this our 

instAot rnaner, lliitn our pi^ccossorw were to the Saxon lettcra and 

I writing, which huth bene altonid as the spcuch hath chaunged, much 
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b«B unintcinphle mont probublf to 
Aniloplniiei, lu it ccrtatnlj would be 
Ut aaj modoni Gr»lL While he wu 
'-••'•- - -■-' ntodvm GneV 
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|Tb* hro 1>. ,>ri ,T.- l'...i™) in ono 

Kilutae ill the ItHtub >Iiikuid library. 

Uu intruduFw) Erunuiu'i (yilciu of 

I' Orxk iiruauniiatiou. aliu^h ii ■tmilar to 

I ihst now iuhI It Eton, and would hart 



trodncing " turn iiutoii w 
diphthoueiu in Cincmn lingfiuun," but 
the iwo diapubiDta could not orgue Iho 
point. "(|uoDiiiroivo GuUici pnnim ad- 
■nudum. Mr uon itn raultiO plus, Latinb 
nihil cnllcbit," ft "* 
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differing from that which waa v»ed with in these flue hundreth, I 
mayo eay within these two hundreth ycnres : which I considered 
of about .X X. yearcs passed, and thought it worth iny hibour, if I 
couldc Sndc the meone of rcmedie, of our present ubuao. And m 
framed B treatise therevpon, and would then it had bene published, 
but 1 am the gladder it hath bene stayed vntill this time, wherein 
BO well a learned gentilman, in tht Oreeke & Lutme tonguee, & 
trouailed in certain vulgares sir TTtontM Smith knight, hath written 
his minde, touching this matter, in hya booke of late set forth in Latin, 
cntitttled, De reels Sf emendata Unguis •Anglica teripttotu. Where- 
of and of this my treatise the sumnie, effect, and ende ia one. 
Which is, to tbc as many letters in our writing, as wo doe Toyces 
or breathes in our speaking, and no more ; and neuer to abuse one 
for another, and to write as we speakc : which wc must neodea doe 
if we will euer hauo our writing perfite." 

1570, 13 Elizabeth. Lecim, Peter. 

Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the 
Engliali Language by Peter Levina. 4to. 
This book has been reprinted by the Early English Text Society, 
under the able editorship of Mr. Henry B. Wheiitley. The words 
are anBnged according to their orthographies, bo that very little asAt> 
ancc is given towards determining the pronunciation. The place of 
the accent, however, is generally marked, but as evident errors are 
committed, no reliance can be placed on it. It is chiefly valuable 
for shewing the received orthography of that period, and aa such 
will be frequently cited. 

1573, 16 Elizabeth. Barel, John. 

An Alvearie or Triple Dictionarie, in Engliahe, Latin 
and French : very profitable for all such as bo desirous 
of any of these three languagcB London, fo. 

The introductory remarks upon each letter afford some slight 
assiatance, John Baret, was fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and graduated in \55A. His pronim elation belongs therefore to the 
middle of the xvi th century, and to the educated cla^ but his 
county b not known. 

1580, 23 Elizabeth. Biillokar, William. 

BulMars Booke at large for the Amendment of Orlho- 
graphie for English speech ; wherein, a most perfect 
Bupplio is made, for the want«a and double soundo of 
lett«rB in the olde Orthographic, with Examples for the 
same, with the casie conference and vse of both Ortho- 
gTapliioa, to saue expencos in Bookes for a time, vntill 
this amendment grow to a gonerall vse, for the easie, 
apeedie, and perfect reading and writing of English, 
(the speech not choJiged, as some vntmly and maliciously. 
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or at the least ignorantHe blowe abroade,) by the which 
amcudment the same Authour hath also framed a ruled 
GrntDtnar, to be imprinted heereafter, for the same 
speech, to no email commoditie of the English Nation, 
not only to come to easte, speedie, and perfect Tee of 
our owne language, but also to their easie, Epoedie, and 
readie entrance into the secretes of other Languages, and 
and easte and spccdie pathway to all Straungers, to vse 
our Language, heeretofore very hard vnto uiem, to no 
small profite and credite to this our Nation, and stay 
therevnto in the weightiest causes. There is also im- 
printed with this Orthographie a short Fampldet for all 
Learners, and a Primer agreeing to the same, and as 
learners shall go fom'ard therein, other necessane Bookes 
shall spedily be prouided with the same Orthographie, 
Herevnto are also ioyned written Copies with the same 
Orthographie. Giue God the praise, that teacheth 
alwaies. When truth trieth, errour flieth. Scene and 
allowed aceording to order. Imprinted at London by 
Henrie Denhara 1580. London 4to. 

In black letter, the new characters being also in black letter, 
Kinth divers points, hooks, etc., placed above and below. His 
■•vtgect WBS to keep as closely as possible to the csietiDg orthography, 
I nuirk the pronunciation, and also certain grammatical forms, 
B union of these two objects aerves greatly to complicate his 
^Arthogrsphy, which perhaps no one hut the inventor could have 
flMed. He reckons 37 letters^ moat of which have duplicate forms 
*' for help in eqhi'oc'y-" These 37 letters in order apparently re- 
mt the sounds (a, b, s, k, tsh, d, e, ii, f, dzh, g, b, i, 1, '1, m, 
i, 'n, o, uu, p, kw, r, s, ish, t, dh, th, yy, u, v, w, wh. Its, i, /) 
P^ijlukar admits soven diphthongs (ai, au, cci, eu, oi, oou, uui) 
f with M "seldom in use," and rather uncertain in hlit text. The 
^duplicated forma and the fineness of the diacritical atrokee, render 
«!■ Urak troublesome to the reader, but the above interpretation, 
bunded on Sulesbury's information, furnishes a tolerably consistent 
laccount of English pronunciation There arc some long vowels not 
included in the scheme, namely (aa, ee, oo) which are generally 
_ rearated by accents, as &,&, l, y, 6, although le is commonly em- 
llployed for (ee). In the case of long i and ou, he Bcoms to have re- 
tained the ancient sounds (I'l, uu,) in place of the (ci, ou) given by 
Solesbuiy and Smith, sec Chapter 111, § 3, I, but he unfortunately 
generally neglects to write the accent on t. 

) pronunciation of Bullokar was certainly antiquated in some 

■ rs, ajpT?eing better with Pabgrave's than with that of any 

iate author, and preceding in a direction contrary to Hart's. 

a Gill looked upon him with favour, and says, " ISiiloheru* vt 

' I mutavit, sic multa fidelitcr emcndavit. Altogether the 
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book IB very valuable for determining the prononciation of tbo early 
part of the xYitii ccatoiy. 8eo Chap. Ylll, § 4. 

1611, 9 Jamea I. Votgrace, Handle. 

A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, 

London imprinted by Adam Islip. Fo. 
There is a short account of French pronanciation which inciden- 
tally gives dome assijrtance towarda the deterniiiiation of Gnglish 
wiundB. Although this book appeared in the XTnth century, its 
pronunciation belongs to the xvith. 

1611, 9 Jamea I. Florio, John. 

Queen Anna's New World of Words, or Dictionarie 

of the Italian and English tongues, collected, and newly 

much augmented by J. F., Reader of the Italian vnto 

the Soueraigne Maieatie of ANNA, crowned Queene of 

England, Scotland and Ireland, &c., and one of the 

Gentlemen of hir Roysll Prinie Chamber. Wherennto 

are added certaine nccessarie rules and short obserua* 

tions for the Italian tongue. Fo. 

The first edition appeared in 1598, and of course hod no reference 

to James's fjueen, Anne of Dewnark. It also did not ooatoin any 

account of the pronunoiation. This second edition, in treating of 

the Italian pronunciation of e, o, diHcriminates their open and 

close sounds, which are marked throughout the book, and cxempli- 

lies them, toRothcr with some of the consonants by a reference to 

English, wliich, allowing for Italian errors, is useful. 

1619 firat ed., 1621, second ed., 17-19 James I, Gt7/, Alexander. 

Logonomia Anglica. Qui gentia sermo facilifis addiscitur 

ConBcripta ab Aloxandro Gil, Paulinso Scholaj magistro 

primano. Secund6 editn, pauli) correctior, sed ad vsom 

communem acoommodatior. Small 4to. 

This second edition differs from the first mainly in the characters 

employed ; there are, however, a few verbal diifcronces in the text 

The pronunciation exhibited, with perhaps two esccptions, that of 

long i und of au, was that of the middle of the xvi th century, 

althougti tlio book appears in tho ivii th, for Dr. Gill evidently re- 

sistcft all modem mincing and effeminacy of speech, as the new 

fashions appeared to him. He was bom in Lineolnstiiro, 1SU4, the 

gnmo year aa Shak-tpcre, became a student of Corpus Christi 

College, Cambridge, and graduated in 1683, and was m»lo head 

masUT of St. Paul's school in 1608. He died 1635. Milton is 

said to have been one of his pupiU. Br. Oill hod several fancies 

bem'dcB old pmnnneintions, tliinking it best to speak "ut docti inter- 

dtim" — angliei, pedanticidly — rather than like tho " indoctus," 

although if the latter followed his ears in phonetic spelling the doctor 

says: " susque deijue baboo." 
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Dr. Oill'a alphabet of 40 lottera will be rendered in order by the 
fbllowing pftlacotypic symbols, — (a flaiAbtabddheeefvg dzb 
B kh I ii ai k kw Imnqoooprsflhtthyynuuw wb ka j z). 

Dr. Gill's book enters at great length on the aubject of pronun- 
ciation, without, howcTer sufB-cicntly describing the sounds, and is 
peculiarly raluable in giving numerous passages Irom Spenser and 
the Psalms written phoneticaUy. See below Chapter VIlI, § 5. 

1633, 9 Charles I. Butler, Charlea. 

The English Grammar, or the Institutioii of Letters 

Syllables, and Words in the E^iliah tongue. Where- 

unto is annexed an Index of Words Like and Unlike. 

Oxford. 4to. 

Printed phonetically with new chnraeters for (ii, nu, db, tsh, kh, 

gh, ph, sh, wh) and a mark of prolongation. There is great dif- 

finilty in determining the value of his vowel system. He was of 

Hagdalen, Osford, an U.A. and a country clergyman. His pro- 

^^^^ mmci&tion belongs to the end of the xti th ccntiiry, as ho elcarly 

^^^K fights against many of the now pronunciations which were storting 

^^^Hnp, and the true ivnth century pronuaciution seems not te have 

^^^^k developed itself till the civil war bad fairly begun. Butler pub- 

^^^Blisbed a work on the management and habits of bees, Tin Feminine 

^^^^R JfotMrrAy or Hi^lory of the Jitet, Oxford, 1634, both in the ordinary 

^^^H and in his phonetic character. These are the first English bookH 

^^^■entirely printed phonetically, as only half of Hart's was so presented. 

^^^^Rfut Heigret'a works were long anterior in French. See below 

^^■chH>tcr VUI, § 6. 

I 



§ 2, Seventeenth Ceniury. 



IMO, 16 Charles L Jomoit, Ben. 

The English Grammar. Made by Ben. Johnson. For 

the benefit of all Strangers, out of his observation of 

the English Language now spoken, and in use. Fo. 

This was published two years after Jonaon's death, and the text 

,b known t« hare been altered &om his MS. in some parts. Jonson's 

pTOQiutciation ought to have belonged to the xvi th century, as he 

WM bom 1574, only ten years after Shakspere, but ho seems to 

trnve inclined towards the xvnth century use. 

1646, 22 Charles I. Gntnker, Thomas. 

De Diphthoogia BivocolibuB, deqe Literarum qarundnm 
sonb germane, naturS genuine figurfl iiov£l, idone&, 
scripturi veteri verftqe. London, 24mo. 
This in useful for a few diphthongs, but is not of much value 

genendly. 
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1651, 3 CommonweaUh. WilHn, Thomas, of Thistlewood, 
Middlesex. 
Veatibulum LingTiae Latinae. A Dictionarie for children 
consisting of two parts : 1. English words of one svllable 
alphabetically with the Latioe Words annexed. 2. "SVorda 
of more syllj^blea derived from the Latine words adjoined. 
This first part consists of a Tocabularj" of more than 4000 mono- 
syllables, profoBsodly arranged in order of rhyme, but with very 
few exceptions arranged only according to the spelling. In some 
of these exceptions we find real rhymes with differing spelling, but 
on the other hand we have words claflsed together which do not 
riiyme, so that there is by no means so mnch to be learned from it, 
as was to be hoped. The following are the only rhymes which 
are noticeable throughout the whole vocabulary. The initial syllable 
in italics as -affi is that under which these words and others having 
the same termination are arranged. It is to be nnderstood that 
only such words in each list are (pvcn in this extract as were in 
some respect curious or irregular, and that all other monosyllablea 
having the prefixed terminatioa arc to be supplied by the reader. 



-aft, laugh, chafr, rafc, Kaphe 
-ate, = -ag, trcio, weigli, wlixf 
-twt, reign 
-HIT, hnt, majar 

•oi'f, eight, height, sleight, gtraighl 
-ofT*, = -ar, fir, t«r, wrurv 
-orfi, iwiile, martc, wharfe 
-«rm, swaim, wum 

-«rp, iraip 
-Mti, heiut, thwart 
-Qth, {|uasb, iruh 
jtuti, the wa<te meilitttHium 
■citt. Wat, what 
-alei. vstch 
draught, naught 
Ihult, tantt 
^*m, teie, the, yea 

if bead, knead, \eaA piumlmiH 

It, drram, phleagm, realm 
', blear, pear 
.JMKii ceu. greta, Icai, pcim 

-§tf, beef, brief, chieC grief, theef 
-4tU, Tevld, field, thii>Id 
-md, mend 

-*n, here, there, wh»Te 
-nc, dew, due, few, glao, Jew. lien, 
roe, sew tutri, me, ahew, abrcw, 

.( a -M = -y, eie, buy, bjr, high, my, 

ni^ Tie, ikie, why, wry 
•ilf, puile. style 
■at. guilt 

-immt = -tm, hymne 
■^ rlimbe 



«Krigne 






-■". gir. IJT, seiT 

-o = -Btct = -«| bowe. blows, orowe, 
glowo, giowe, knowo. [owe, move, 
Towe, slowe, mwe, niowo, towo, 

-Md, broud, goad, toad 

-oh, chonrh, cough, dnnvli, thoofh, 
trough, roDgh, through 

-nrb •= -Rtf = -oil, bowlc vnrfw, 
jowie, powte linden, prowl, rowle 
rafWii,>ale,>oul, MTOwle (cAa' 
toll, towle nmu, trowle a' 

-«nB = -Baa, bone, groan, Joan 

-0, = -M, to, ton, doe agert, woe pr#- 

-don, loom. Some, toomb 

-oat, gnoee anttr, looi, noos nodut 

-ow, moDT, moTe, pmoi, prora 

-ard, cord, foord, horde, tword 

-orfe, hon «jui« 

-ow, proso, rose, those, whine 

-«<iM, oath, both, frothe, giowtii, loath, 

muthe, ilothe 
-allit, botho. closUic 
•t», dor. gloi, loT, ahoT 
-*w, bough, bow, brow, eow, how, mow 
fanilt. mow ilnifri, now, plough, 
prow, sow, thou, trow, tow 



I 



-urt, hura mitmriinii, can, a 

to pura nponart 
•MTil, bunt, ennt, won 



e. thnmb 
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1 1053-1699, 1 Protectorate— 11 "Wmiam and Mary. Wailis, 
John. 
Joannis "WalHsii Oramiuatica Lingvnae Anglicanao 
Cvi praefigitur De Loqveia; aive do sonorum onmivm 
loquelarivm foruatione : Tractntva (Jrammatico-Physi- 
CV3. Editio Sexta. Access! t Epistota ad Thomaro 
Beverley ; dc Mrtla Svrdiaqve iiiformandia. Londini, 
excvdebat GtiI. Bowyer, prostant apvd A. Millar, 
1765. First edition 1653, second 1664, sixth 1699, the 
Oxford reprint of this edition 1765. The latest edition 
shews no variation in pronunciation from tho second. 
"WalliB was bom at Ashford in Kent 1616, and died in 1703. 

I In 1649 he was appointed Saviliim Professor ot Geometry at Oxford. 

■ Dnring- the civil war he made himsclT nsefal to the parliamentary 
I Jorty by decyphering letters in secret charaeters. His chief fame 
Pneta on his mathematical powers. 

■ The introductory treatase on sonnd is of great importance, and 
t establidhca with much certainty the meaning of every synibol used. 
I Se did not attempt an alpbabct, and consequently did not write 
I eut complete passages according to "the pronunciation, which is 
I greatly to bo regretted. This work is the chief authority for the 
B jniddlo of the xvn th century. 



|JG68, 9 Charles H. Wifkins, John. 

An Essay towards a Real Character, And a Philosophical 
Language. Folio. 
"Wiliins whs bom in Northamptonshire 1614, and was therefore 
I'dder than Wallis, although hia work was not published till much 
I later. His father was a goldsmith at Oxford. He graduated at 
I Oxford 1631, and was made warden of Wadham College, Oxford, in 
l;1648, jost before "Wallia came to Oxford. The two must have been 
P.TeU acquainted, and were among the original promoters of the 
■ lt<>yal Society. In 1668 he was mode £ishop of Bipun. He died 
1 1672. 

In this curious work, there is a very good English treatise on 
I'fihoatrticA. He nsed a complete phonetic alphabet, and wrote the 
I Iiordft prayer and Creed in tiis character, reproduced in palaeotypc, 
I helow Chapter IX, § 1. 

I The alphftbetiiial scheme on p. 358 of hia work when translated 
I'into palaeotype will read thus — 
|(k g qh q kh gh H a 

n th dh Ihlrhrahzhsz ih i o a a 
ti m f V wh u o y) 

e abort sound of (o) is not recognized in English. Long vowels 
e imperfectly represented by accents. Confusing, as bo many have 
-">, (* w) with (i u) he writes (i-i i-n u-u u-i) for (« Ju wu wi). 
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1668, 9 Charles II. Pricf, Owen. 

Engliali Orthographie or The Art of right speffiag, read- 
ing, pronouncing, and uniting all sor/i of English Words. 
Wherein Such, as one can possibly mistake, are digested 
in an Alphabetical Order, under their several, short, yet 
plain Rules. Ai.so some Rules for the points, and pro- 
nunciation, and the using of the great letters. Togstubr 
wmi The difference between words of like sound. All 
which are so suited to every Capacitie, that he, who 
studies this Art, according to the Directions in the 
Epistle, may be speedily, and exactly grounded in the 
whole Language. Oxford 4to. The author's name ia 
given on the authority of the British Museum copy ia 
which it is pencilled. 
Ab interpreted by Wiillis and "WiUdns, this book is of great use 
in discriminating the osact stmnds of the different vowel digraphs 
in the xvn th century, furnishing almost a pronouncing vocabulary 
of the period. The author was probably a W^lahman. 

1669, 10 Charles 11. ffoUer, William. D.D., F.R.S. 
Elements of Speech, an Essay of Inquiry into the 
natural production of Letters with an appendix concern- 
ing persona Deaf and Dumb. 8vo. 

Ropriatedby Isaac Pitman, 1865, Not a very important treatise for 
our purpose, but usc-ful in bulping to fix some of tiie vowul sounds. 

1677, 18 Charles TI. Poole, Joaua. 

The English Parnassus : Or a Help to English Poeaie. 
Containing a Collection of all the Rhj-thraing Mono- 
syllables, &c. 8vo. 
Not much confidence can bo placed on the classifications of words, 
though thoy ore not so purely orthograpbicui as Willis's. Thus 
baia, bays, blaze, eatt, are made to rhyme ; calf, half, Ralph are 
entered both under af» and olft; Alice, eU», ail*, halh, which cer- 
tainly ncrer rhymi-d, are placed together ; aimiJarly ant, aunt, pant, 
vaunt, leant; words with ee and simple t ore separated from words 
with ga, so that the different uK-s of ea ore not shown ; and so on. 
The list seems to bo rather one of allowable, than perfect rhymes, 
and consequently is of little sen-ice. 

1685, 1 James II. Coo])er, C, A.M. 

Grammatics Ltnguso AnglicansD. Pei'egrinis earn ad- 
discendi cupidis pernecesmria, neo non Anglis pnecipud 
scholis, plunmilm profuturu. Com Prqfrittone & Indict; in 
quibus, quid in hoc libello perficitur, videatur. London, 
16mo. 
The hrst 94 pages, out of the 200 which this book contains, are 

devoted to a coosideriition of the sounds of speech, and peculiaiitics 
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of orthography and pronunciation, with long lists of words contain- 
ing the several vowel sounds, which rendor it of great use for the 
dnt«.-nnintiti<)U of the pronunciation of the ivii th century. I om in- 
debted to Mr. J. Payne, of the Philological Society, for my actinuint- 
ance with this valuable work. 

1688, 3 Jomefl II. Mif^e, Guy, gent. 

The Great French Dictionary. In Two parts. The 
first French and English ; the second English and 
French ; according to the Ancient and Modern Ortho- 
graphy. Fo. London. 
There is mueh valuable information prefixed to each English 

letter and digraph, concerning the oustomaiy pronunciation, written 

inPrencb. 

1700, 12 "William and Mary. Lane, A. 

A Key to the Art of Letters ; or, English a Learned 
Language, FuU of Art, Elegancy and variety, Boing 
an Essay to enable both Foreiners, and the English 
Youth of either Sex, to speak and write the English 
Tongue well and learnedly, according to the exacteat 
Bnles of Grammer .... London, 24nio, pp. xxiv, 112. 
A nieegro treatise on Grammar by way of question and answer, 
n which lli pages are devoted to spelling. The vowels are sis, 
J being admitted and lo excluded, although it is said that "we 
P-smtdly sound to like the vowel u^ and for the most part we 
" trrite it instead of u, in the middle and end of words, as in 
Vowtt, Lav, Bow, etc.," and " when y begins a syllable, we sound 
it M in the woid yea, and then it is a real Comonant: every- 
where else it is a vowel, and is sounded like t : and is always 
I' mitten at the end of words instead of ■*, as in ntij, thy, &c." Tbo 
li liquids are three, m being excluded " because a Mute before it can- 
i not, without force, be sounded with it in the same Syllable with 
wOte VotMl after it." This should imply that h can bo so sounded, 
plkad hence that t, g were pronounced in knot, gnat. The change of 
- before a vowel into (sh) is not recognized ; " wo sound (i before 
I Vowel, like ti, as in the word Jiilalion." The following assertion 
d its justification are curious: " E StmiU is of great use in the 
tgktA Tongue ; for by its help wo can borrow the most significant 
d OBcfol "Words from other Laagnagcs, to inrich our own ; and bo 
t disguise and transform them into good EnglM, that others can- 
t lay claim to them as theirs; eis for Example, tbese Latin words, 
, Vinta, Linea, BriUum, Centrum, are made good Englith, 
y the help of a StrriU, thns ; a Candle, a Vine, a Line, a Brute, 
* CtHlr: Q. What need it there to dinguite word* borrowed from 
W tti^r Lsngnages ? A. It is necessary to disguise Words borrowed 
1 from other Langtiagei, betunse no free People should have a Foreign 
I Pace on their current Words, more than on their current coin, both 
[ tdng Baizes of Cortfuett or Slavery." The following is a curious 
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<M)nceit; "E Subjunetive is written at the end of a word after a 

single C'ongonant, to make the single Vowel before it long 

E Suhjanetwe ia really sounded with the single Voael before tho 
Contmard, and so melcea the Subj'uneltvi or latter Vowel of a Diph- 
tfumg : othorwiso it could not moke the Syllable long, as in the 
words. Fire, more, pale, read, Fitr, inoer, pael." This leads us to 
suppose that he said (fai^r, mooar, peedl) ; the two former arc com- 
mon, the taut is adduced by Cooper (p. 42), 

This author is cited by the Expert Orthographist (p. 46). In 
the title he is called, " M.A. late Muster of the Free-School of Lto- 
mimter in ITertfordahire, now Teacher of a private School at MiU' 
end-green near Stepney" There is a certificate at the back of the 
title from the Masters of Merchant-Taylors, Charterhouse, ChristV 
Hospital, and Wcatminater, in favour of the use of tlii" book to " all 
who desire to learn, pronounce, and write the Englith Tongue 
exactly." It is, of course, dedicated to the young Duke of Glonces- 
ter, and b of extremely little use as regards pronunciation, but 
belongs, like the following, to the xvuth century, whereas the 
Expert Orthographist who cites it, belongs eutiioly to the xvm th 
century. 

1701, 13 William and Mary. Jones, John, M.D. 

Practical Phonography : or. the New Art of Rightly 
Speling (sic) and Writing Words by tho Sound thereof. 
And of Rightly Sounding and Riding Words by the 
Sight thereof. Applied to The English Tongue. De- 
sign'd more especialiv for tho Vse and Ease of tho Dulce 
of G!oceat«r, (aic). But that we are lamentably disap- 
pointed in our Joy and Hopes in him. By J. Jones, 
M.D. You may read the Preface, where you have an 
account of what the Book performs; which ('tis hoped) 
will not only answer Men' a Wishes, hut exceed their 
Imaginations ; that there could be such mighty Helps 
contrived for Reading, Spelling, and Writing English, 
rightly and neatly ; with so much Ease. London. 4to. 
The above title is tranaetibed from a copy I have in my posses- 
don. The Duke of " Glocestor" referred to, died 29th July, 1700, 
aged 11. In tho copy in the British Museum, dated 1704, of which 
the whole text is identical with mine, the title runs thus — 

"The New Art of Spelling. Besign'd chiefly for Persons of 
Maturity, teaching them how to spell and write Words by the 
sound thereof, & to sound & read words by the sight thereof, 
rightly neatly and fashionably. I. It will instruct any person 
that can read & write to spell & write most languages that he 
con speak & uses to read in a fi'w hours by a general rule con- 
taiiii'd in two or three lines, & tie use of a spelling alphabet, 
which may be written on the 12th part of a sheet of pepej to 
carry about them. II. Short ft easy diiections whereby any 
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one tnay be taught to epoll tolerably well in a few dayfi, ft in 
half a year's tinie may be perfected in the art of true spelling. 
Ill, A eh3d or any person who can road or write may by the 
■ help of this book learn to spell & writo perfectly in a small 

tiine. IV, RtileB for foreipnere by whiL'h they may sweeten 
their language, & directions how to invent a universal one. 
Applied to the English Tongue by J. Jones, M.l)." 
Notwithstanding the prolixity of the title it gives but a very 
inailrqiiate conception of the book, which is a sort of pronouncing 
dictiimaiy arranged under the siraplo sounds and their various re- 
presentations, in the form of a dialogue. Thos he oaks " lehm i* 
th« iound of a torilUn oa, oh, nc, ad, ada, ac, ae, ag, agh, ah, aha, 
01, oin, Me, aig, aigb, al, alf, ana, ao, ap, ath, an, ave, aw, ay, ayo, 
e, ea, ei, ena, eia, ey, ha, i, ia, ina, ioa, o, oa, na, wa, who?" 
And to each of these queBtiona he gives an answer, o^en contnining 
m long list of wonhv from which may be inferred, not always the 
ptonunciation generally received aa best, bat Mrtaiuly the ditlerent 
ppanonciatione which were more or less prevalent. Tliis is in fact 
Muliar value of the book to those who seek to know how 
• aetnally pronounced at the lime when Dryden died (1700) 
i"pope (h. 1688) was in his teens. 

His single rule for spelling is as follows : — All Words which ean 
U toundtd leceral leayi, miut bt teriflen acearding to Iht hardett, 
\mr^Mit, longtat, and vwtt unusual Sound. And the spelling Alpha- 
i, spoken of on his second title, runs thus : — 



A BpeHing ALPHABET. 




I, Xttrlher. 



n Oiri, FagBl, inJHTt . 
n ki. Shirt, Wmnm . 
a Clyiltr, NorviieK.... 

a Banburg 

n I<ik,tittl 

DtO,BHH. 

n Btneh, luM. 






Then apon the principle of the grammarian 

Viiuiii eai Ursmniuticie uulrieii lenire Ulnircia Prmqitu. 

I proceeds "for Memory'i lakt" to reduce the above to voree. 

tenrards come long explanations of the use of this alphabet in 
J sneUing, the last of which is, as he auya, "more a Shift 

ji « XhU," and is aimpiT this; 

"Whim yon are (notwithstanding all that i« directed! in i)ouJ( 

fpclling B Word rightly, the last Shift will bo to change the 
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Word or Expression, bo ae to preserve the Stmt or Mtaning; as 
suppose that you cannot, or are in Dovil of Bpolling the Word 
Afffelion, ■writii Kindness, Love, Favour, &c. m&teoA thereof;" .... 

This was the " shift" employed in speaking by tlie deafinute Dr. ■ 
Kitto, when he wished to use words that he knew well by sight 
but had never heard during hia youth before the accident which 
made him fltone deaf. — See Kitto's Lost Senses. 

This book elosea the ivn th century and trenohca on the xrin th, 
because the Author was compelled by his plan to introduce all the 
moBt altered fonns of speech oa well as the least unaltered. 



^ 3. Eighteenth Century. 

1704, 3 Anne. Anonymous. 

The Expert OrthographiBt ; Teaching To 'Write True 
English Exactly, By Rule, and not by Bote. According 
to the Doctrine of Sounds. And By such Plain Ortho- 
graphical Tables, As Condescend to the Meanest Capa- 
city. The Like not Extant before. For the Use of 
Buch Writing and Charity Schools which have not the 
Benefit of the Latin Tongue. By a Schoolmaster, of 
aboye Thirty Tears Standing, in London. Persons of 
Quality may bo attended at their Habilations ; Boarding 
Schools may be taught at convenient times. London : 
Printed for, and Sold by the Author, at his House at 
the Blue-Spikes in Spread- Eagk-Coiiri in GrayS'Inif 
Lfine. Where it is also Carefully Taught. 
This little book, 8vo, 112 pages, for a knowledge of which I 
have been indebted to Mr. I'ayne of tlic Philological Society, is full 
of tables, but docs not enter with sufficient minuteness into tbe 
" Doctrine of Sounds " (which is paraded in capital letters in tho 
title page) to render delicate points at all appreciable. Tho great 
peculiarity of the work is, that though it bi-nra date 1704 the same 
year as that on Jones's second title page, it belongs exclusively to 
the xrxn th century, and differs as much from Jones, ds Hart fiwm 
Smith in the xvith century. Thus Jones only allows eighteen 
words containing *ii to be pronounced with (ii), this author (whom 
I shall call tho Orthogniphist) gives a list of 255 such words, and 
allows only four words in «a, to have the sound of (ee), viz. b*ar a. 
and v., iwear, tear v., leear. Again, Jones distinctly asserts that ti it 
"never" pronounced (ii), the Orthographist gives ten words in 
which ei is so spoken. These shew totally different systems of pro- 
nunciation. Br. Jones was a phyncian, and heneo we may bett^ 
trust his pronunciation than that of a viniting schoolmaster living in 
a court turning out of Grays- Inn-Lune, who, attending " persons of 
quahty" would naturally adopt the thinnest pronunciation for fear 
rf being thought vulgar. The curious thing, however, is, that 
though Dr. Jones endetkTouied to collect, and did actually ooUwt 
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a great variety of even ridiculous pronunciationa, for the parpoee of 
weistiug pronoimcerB of all Idntls to spell, h« ecems to be entirtily 
nnruDxciouH of these awcoping innoyationa, which are vuluabto as 
th« fureeliailows of coming events. 

1710, 9 Anne. Anonymous. 

A Short & easy Way for the Palatines to leam Eng- 
lish. Oder erne kurze Anleituug zur eDgliachen 
Spntcfae Kum Nutz der armea Pfilzer, nebst angehan^ 
tea Engllschen und Teutschen ABC. London, 8vo. 
pp. 64 and 18. 
A little tmct in which the pronunciation of sovoral words is ap- 
proximatively given in Oeiman letters. The Upper Pulatinote was 
wjdted by Lonvoia, general of Louis XIV. in 1 688, and 6000 of the 
di^trcwed people for whom this tract was intended emigrated to 
Enghind in 1709. 

1710, 9 Anne. Ihjche, Thomas. 

Guide to the English Tongue, London 12mo, 

The pronunciation of nearly 200 words is imperfeclly indic-ated 
by re-spelling them. E. Coote's English Schoolmaster 167;J, which 
is boooil up in the same roliime in the British Museum, and is often 
icfeiTvd to, contains no information on pronunciation, tha four* 
teenth edition of Dyche's Guid«, 1729, also in the British Uosciun, 
a few altetutions, and ha* been chiefly followed. 

13, 12 Anne. Anonymous, 

A Grammar of the English Tongue. With the Arts of 

Logick, Rhetorick, Poetry, &c. Sixth edition. 8vo. 

There is no date throughout the book, but as it is dedicated to 

ind aa the example given for finrling " the Moon's Age 

any time," refers to 1 Jan. 1713, it was probably published 

int that time. The first port, consisting of S2 pages is devoted 

Hpelling and Pronunciation. The latter agrees almost exacUy 

"a that of the Expert Orthographist (1704), but in the notes and 

•eially from p. 43 to 52, there is a translation of many of WalUs'i 

rrvfttioDs on phonetics and on English pronunciation, generally 

;ili0nt acknowledgement, and evidently in happy ignorance of the 

1 tlutt Uiey belonged to a different stage of pronouncing English, 

_.d in several cases directly contradicted the roles which the author 

-kimself had previously given. It ia a mere compilation, but cor- 

nboratea other accounts of the rvm th century pronunciation. 

1766, 7 George III, Buchnnan, James. 

Eaaay towards establishing a standard for an elegant 
and nnifonn pronunciation of the English Language, 
throughout the Britiah Dominions. A Work entirely 
new; and whereby everyone can be hia own private 
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teacher, Desigoed for the Use of Schools, and of 

Foreigners as well as Natives, especially such whose 

Prot'eesious engage them to speak in Public. Extera 

quid qitterat sua qui Ycmacula nescitP As practised 

by the Most Learned & Polite Speakers. London, 8vo. 

This almoHt amountH to a pronouncing dictionary, and like it, 

aspin?3 rather to lead than follow general uaage. The pronunciation 

it exhibits does not materiftlly differ from that now beaid, except 

in admitting many iisages as " learned and polite," which would 

probably be considered much the contrary by modem Orthoopists. 

The xvni th century pronunciation is fully tBtablished in this work. 

But idlowoncea must he mode for certoin Scotticisms, which will bo 

more particularly pointed out in Chapter X, g 3. 

1768, 9 George IIL Fi-antilin, Benjamin. 

A Scheme for a New Alphabet & reformed mode of 

Spelling, with Bemarks & Examples concerning the 

same, and an Enquirj" into its tjses, in a correspondence 

between Miss Stephenson & Dr. Franklin written in the 

Characters of the Alphabet. 

From the Complete Works in Philosophy, Politics, & Morals of 

the late Benjamin Franklin ; now first collected and ammgeil, with 

memoirs of his early life, written by himself, 3 vols, London 8vo. 

Johnson, 1806. Vol. ii. p. 367. 

The preceding works from the time of Wilkins, exactly 100 years 
previously, have fiimiehcd us with no connected specimen of English 
speech. They have generally contented themselves with giving 
lists of words illustratiiig particular usages. By this means the 
whole pronunciation of a word had to he collected from different 
lists, and some parts of it remained doubtful. This is not the oaae 
in Buchanan's hook, because he gives the pronuneiatioa of every 
part of the word. But even thun the isolated words do not seem to 
convey the same idea aa connected sentences. The paper of Dr. 
Franklin therefore, is very acceptable, and will be printed at length 
in Chapter X, § 2. Being the pronunciation of a man of 62, who 
had poased his life among colonial English, it has ncccsMirily rather 
an old appearance, and, Dotwithsliinding the actual date, must be 
considered as belonging to the earlier part of the ivm th century. 

1780, 21 George IIL Sheridan, Thomas. 

A General Dictionary of the Eogb'sh Language, One 
main Object of which, is, to establish a plain and per- 
manent Standard of Pronunciation. To which ia pre- 
fixed a Rhelortcol Grammar. London, 4to. 
TluB is the first of the modem army of pronouncing dictionaries, 

and uidicstes a pronunciatiun wluch only differs in isolated instanccA 

from tliat now in use. It is therefore mmecesaaiy to punme the 

list further. 



CHAPTER in. 

(Oir THE Phonunciation of English in thk Sixteerth 

CaNTTBT, AKD ITS QlLUJOAL CHANGE DDKIMG TKE SbVBN- 
TKKSTH JlSD EIGHTEENTH CeUTURIES. 

§ 1. Introduction. 
The authorities enumerated in the preceding chapter, 
enable us to form a tolerably correct conception of the pro- 
cuncmtion of English during the xvi th century, and to note 
the principal changes which it underwent in the xvn th and 
tTiiilh centuries. It is the object of this chapter to shew 
IB precisely as possible — although of course far from as pre- 
nsely as desirable — what the pronunciation indicated for 
each period really was. The results which have been given 
by BDticipation at the end of Chapter I, are arranged alpha- 
betically. But it will be far more convenient to adopt a 
difl^rent order in the present chapter, and revert to the 
alphabetical in a subsequent recapitulation. See Chapter VT. 
The principal authorities described in the last chapter 
will be better appreciated by arranging them chronologically 
in connection with the names of the contemporary sovereigns 
and the chief contemporarj- writers. Any statement can 
tbQS be immediately referred to its proper political and 
literory epoch. 

It must be remembered that the authorities for a period 
necessarily somewhat more recent in date than the period 
'If, for the account which an elderly man gives of pro- 
[^anciation refers in general to that which he acquired as a 
>uth. it is in moat instances safe to assume that a man's 
_'8tem of pronimcialion is fixed at twenty to twenty-five 
yean of age. The first ten years of his life are spent in 
acquiring soimds from his nurse, his mother, and his family. 
In the next ten, be is jostled with his schoolmates or work- 
matec, and he will probably adapt his mode of speech to his 
environment. After the mental faculties have matured, the 
acquired habits have become settled, and the environment 
fixed at twenty to twenty-five, little change may be expected, 
except under rare and peculiar circumstances. It is probable, 
ptherefore, that each of the authorities on the next page, ro- 
fen to a pronunciation prevalent twenty or thirty years 
before the actual date. 



en 

nu 

^^th. 

WF 

^^V ea 

Vby 

V be 

V dii 

I all 

wi 
in _ 
and 
thai 

^Hyst 
■ aooi 
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Chaf. I1L«1- 1 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF ACTH0RITIE8. H 


Dui 


ACTHOIUTT. WurrBBB. 


SovansiGNs. 




For tht Xrith Cmtury. 




1530 


Pala grave, London 


LordSurrey, 1516-46 
Tyndale'sBible, 1535 


1509 Hen. TUI 


1545 


Meigret, Lyons 


Sydney 1544-86 




IS4T 


SaleBbury, Wales 


Spetucr 1563-98 


1647 Edw. VI. 


1560 


Mcigrct, Lyons 






1655 


Cheke, Cambridge 




1558 Elizabeth 


1667 


SiUi-BLury, Walee 


Shakspero 1564-1616 




1568 


Smith, Essex 






1669 


Hart 






1570 


Levins 






1573 


Buret 


BenJonson 1574-1638 




1580 


BuUokar 


Yassiuger 1584-1640 








Milton 1608-1674 


1603 James I 


1611 


Cotgrnve 


Authorized Version 




1611 


Florio. Italy 


[1611 




1621 


Oill, Lincohieliire 


Butler 1612-80 


1625 Charles I 


1633 


Budcr 






^«r tht Xrilth Ctntury. 




1640 


Jonson, Westminster 


Dryden 1631-1700 




1646 


OHtaker 




1649 Common- 


1651 


Willis, Middlesex 




[wealth 


1653 


Wnllia. Ktnt 




1660 Charles U 


1668 


Wiikina, Oxford 






1666 


Price 






1669 


Holder 






1685 


Cooper 




1686 James U 


1688 


Miegc, Fmnee 


Pope 1688-1744 


1688 Wm. m ■ 


1701 


Jones, Wales 




1702 Ajme H 


For ih» XFTIIlh Century. 


1 


1704 


Ejcpert Orttographist 




^1 


1710 


Dyche 


8. Johnson 1709-84 


1714 George I H 






Goldsmith 1728-74 


1727 George n ■ 


176G 


Buchanan, ScotUmd 




1760 George lU ■ 


1768 


Fnmklin, U.S. 






17S0 


Sheridan, Ireland 




J 




§ 2. Combined Speech Sotmds. 

a favourite, and occasionally coovenient theory, to 
that there are three principal vowela (a, i, u), aa 
there are three principal colours, or rather pigments, 
le, red, and yellow, whence the rest are formed by mixture. 
Seither theory must be taken literally, or be supposed to 
represent a fact in nature. Both partake of the same degree 
of partial truth and complete error, as the still older theory 
of the four elements. But as earth, water, air, fire, still re- 
pr«eent solids, liquids, gases and chemical action, so the (a, 
1, u) represent the most open position of the mouth with 
resp«ct both to tongue and lips, and the two most closed 
positaons with respect to tongue and lips respectively through 
which a vowel sound can be produced. A vowel sound is 
properly a musical tone with a definite quality or timbre,^ 
■ad, to be distinctly heard and recognized, the position of the 
Tneal organs must be kept fixed for an appreciable duration 
of time, the longest time being really a small fraction of a 
Koond.' But vocal sounds may be also heard through 
changing positions. These are the "glides,"^ which are 
naturally generated in passing from any position of the 
organs of speech to any other, while the vocal ligaments of 
the glottis continue to act. The best mechanical illustration 
of t^is effect is obtained by sliding the finger down a violin 
string, while the bow is kept in action. This glide is the 
eaaence of all combination ot vocal elements ; the cement, as 
it were, which binds them into masses. In diphthongs, as 
fai, au), the action is most clear, and Mr. Melville Bell has 
introduced a series of glide signs for exclusive use in diph- 
lltongs. But the same action is audible in (pa, ka), the 
~~'le commencing with the loosening of the contact, and 
tinuing until the full sound of (a) is produced. It is this 
le which alone gives sound and meaning to the (p, k). 
palaeotyjie the isolated letters all mark fixed positions, 
whether initial or final, and their combination indicates the 
glide occurring between them, in addition to their own value, 
unless a comma (,) be interposed, which cuts out the glide, 
and thus distinguishes the dissyllable (u,ij French out, from 
the monosyllable (ui) French oui, which again must be dis- 



> Thia ii Sir Chorln WheaUtone'i 
t, ralKKjaently Trrilied by I'rof. 
itlmbolli. Die Lehre toq dm 
' Amgen. 2ndaL 1866, p. ISS. 
Hard tal, tttliou^fb ccinluiii- 
a long towvl, can b« pronoimwil 



drlibfrilcl; three times, and rapidly, 
four times in a •eeond. 

' Tbii phonctio [arm waa introduced 
and npkinal by mjavlt, t/niviritU 
WiHing and Frinlwy, 1856, p. 6, col. 
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tinguisli&d carefully from the monoBjllable (wii), English irf, 
where the first element is a buzz and not a vowel. This 
convention in notation will be strictly carried out and should 
be carefully observed by the reader. As a necessary conse- 
quence (an, nu, sa) represent prolonged {a, n, s), but (a,a, 
n.n, s,s) rejTcatcd (a, n, s). The prolongation of consonantal 
sounds may appear strange, but if tntownrtl is compared with 
unknoirti, or miisi/c with missent, it will be readily perceived 
that the (n, s) in the second of each pair is really prolonged, 
thus (an.oond" annoon", mi's"(l niissent-), and that the ortho- 
graphy (on.noon', m^SiScnt-) would not quite meet the latter 
eaae, as there is no cessation of sounds, no ending of the one 
(n, b) and beginning of the following. Again, in comparing 
open openin'j ; tfab/e stabling, schism schismatic (oop'nii oop'ni'q ; 
stfcb"!! 8tceb"Iiq, siz'mm sizmajt'iTc), the greater length of 
sound of (u,l,m) in the first three words over that which it 
has in the second three, will be apparent. Generally, how- 
ever, it is sufiicient to mark (oop-n, streb'I, s/z^m), because 
the effort to nrouoimce (n, 1, m) independently of any follow- 
ing vowel will necessarily lengthen the sound. But that 
some attention to this difference is occasionally necessary, is 
8how^l by such French words as stable, sckisme, which French 
orthoc'piats also mark (stabl, shizm), although their sound is 
not at all (stabll, shizmm), but either (stabl', shizm") with the 
faintest vowel murmur following, thus making (1, m) initial 
and consequently shortening the sound, or (stablh, ahizmh) 
with an entire remission of the vocal murmur. In palaootj-pe 
the distinction will often be made thus : English (st^'rb 1, 
si'z'm), French (stabl', shizm'), so that ('1, 'm, 'n) = [li,mm,nn). 

The glide which connects two vocal elements has a ten- 
dency to draw those elements into nearer relation than they 
would have had if pronounced apart ; that is, as in the course 
of speech it is necessary to pass rapidly from one position of 
the vocal organs to the Other without intermitting tho voice, 
the two jjositions naturally draw nearer to each other. It 
has long been observed that certain vowels affect certain 
consonants. Thus, in Polish, it is laid down as a rule in 
language, that " hard consonants when brought by inflection 
or derivation before high vowels are changed into softer or , 
weak consonants."' i 

The other Sclavonic languages have similar rules. In the | 
Gaelic language there is also a division of vowels into broail 
a, o, u, and small e, i — "Icathiin agus caol" — with the celebnitod 
rule which so singularly influences their orlhography, " broad 
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Ut brood and small to small, — lealhan n leatLan, an 'ua caol 
ri caol."^ Of course, tliis rule only indicates a chango of the 
intennediate consonant in actual speech. In German we 
find ac/i, loch with one sound of ch (khj, ich, dcht, etw/i, liicher, 
ticher with another {kh), and mieh, tuch with a third (kwh), 
thus (akh, lokb; iih, eihf, oiih, losAh-er, tyyAh-er; aukwji', 
taokifh); bo that the Germans find a natural character in this 
change. But no such change occurs in Dutch, or in Swiss 
patois, which do not possess (^*h). Again, a modem Greek 
mfomis me that (kh) ia always replaced by (*h) in his lan- 
guage, whatever be the adjacent vowel. This seems also to 
hare been the case in old Sanscrit, whore (Ah) has given way 
to (ah), just as most Englishmen hear a Saxon say (irish- 
tDt^inisht) for (ir iX-h miA-ii niiht) irr' kh mich nickt, (duJsli) 
for (dtirA'h). The old Germans had also a feeling of attrac- 
tion in the vowel sounds in succeeding syllables, as oaAh 
zahite,fuiiz fmxe, hock bwke, mann manner, (tsaan tsEE'ne, fuus 
fyys*. bok bcek'c, man mEn-er) which the modems have lost, 
uid which is simply unintelligible in the modem English 
tootA teeth, fool feet, tiian men, (tuuth tilth, fift flit, macn men). 
The initial consonant is in European languages mostly 
to suit the following vowel. We are familiar with 
change of sound of c in the first and second syllable of 
/ = (ksen-sel), and are accustomed to regard it as a me- 
ical rule of pronunciation, whereas it is the modem pro- 
of an action of a vowel on the preceding consonant. 
imes the action tokcs place by an apparent desire to 
this attraction. Most persons are I'amiliar with (katud, 
giatd) for card, guard, but few are aware that it was through 
a preciselv similar change that Latin cnntus, campus fell 
through (itont, iamp) into French ckani, eltamp, both being 
now (ahaA). In Arabic, however, the vowel yields to the 
coouonsnt, and it is chiefly by the " widening" of the follow- 
ing Towol, properly due to extending the pharynx for the 

I AST. p. 8. Thfi diruion t>f vowele and coiutonuiU referred to is, in palaeotype 

dwpioveU f », y, e, o, uh, v, u) 

tifbTnweli (e, &, c, e, o, i. ..) 

hard coMuiulita (bd g u khkj mnp r ■ t bhr) 

■oftir {.. di dz ill »h U rz sh ts z\i) 

VMll (bj dij nb aj »j Mh Ij mj nj nj .. ^ tin bjh zj) 

Badt * oombinatiiiii as (l\) is impoMible to a Pole, vho ii compelled to say 
riUw (Jt) nr (Ij')- 

' This u ttilu nplained in J. Forbec'i same bIbss, ■'.«. both broad or batb 
IVnble OrsnilDar of Eng-Iisb and Gae- small ; as cai'lrae, a gi'rJ, feorog, a 
lie, tM3, p. ZR : "In words of more igaiml. It would be lalso orthogra- 
.1 — — sjlUble, tbt Uut Towcl of phy to Tm.\a words thus: cailae, 
' g a^llable, and tbe fSriC fiur-eas, cni-lag, lHr-«ag, cir-adh, 
editig one mnit be of the borreadh." 
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pronunciation of the consonant, that an Englishman diatin- 
guiahes Arabic is ,_^ ^a Is, whatever sounds Arabic scholars 
may finally agreo that the latter symbols repreaent, from 
(t d s z).' The rounding of the lips has often a similar effect 
in English, as in war, iraii, what, tonsh, squall, = (waaj, wad 
won, whAt whot, wAsh wash, akicAAlJ, 

A final consonant may yield to the Towel, or force the 
rowel to consort with it. Both cases are common, the 
French fait as derived from Latin ^c^uwt shews both effects.* 
In English, and also in French, {1, r, r, i.) have had very 
disturbing effects on the preceding vowel. But the greatest 
changes ensue when two vowels come together, first as pure 
diphthongs, and afterwards degenerating into a single derived 
Towel sound. It is precisely because (I, J) are so vowel-like 
in sound that they react so strongly on the preceding vowel. 

Glides and mutual actions do not occur only between two 
Towcla or vowel and consonant, but are also frequent between 
two consonants, and are especially marked where one is a 
mute (p t k), or sonant (b d g), and the other continuous. In 
Qerman the sound (ts) initial is a true diphthong, like (tsh) 
initial in English. Many writers have considered (tsh, dzh) 
initial to be simple sounds in English, while (tsh, dzh) final 
as in walch, grudge, are generally recognized to be com- 
pounds. This is explained by a consideration of the nature 
of a syllable. 

When a number of pure vowels come together with gUdea 
between them, it may so happen that there is a gradual 
change from a close to an open, an open to a close, or a 
close to an open and thence to another close position, as 
in {ia, ai, iai), or (ua, au, uau), or fiau, uai), etc. In all 
those cases the ear recognizes one undivided group {truWa^i}) 
or syllable. But if the transition be from open to close and 
thence to open, as (aua, aia), the ear immediately recognizes 
two groups or syllables, and the division between them Is 
felt to be the moment of the smallest opening of the Tocal 
organs, thus in (aua) the syllable does not di>'ide before or 
after (u), but during the pronunciation of tAe pure (u) as 
held fixed without any precedent or subsequent glide from 
or to the (a). There is in this case a decided interval between 
the two glides. In attempting to make tho separation of the 
groups more evident, a speaker would either simply prolong 
(u), thus (auua), or prolong it with a cessation of force in i 

' Sec (/ (h <f rfb t c] in the palnso- form* K«m to han heai (f&kl, ttJi, 

ijpsc alphiib«t tiuH. fait, Trrt). The fuim {laiit) pro. 

• Omittiiig the last gyllable, tho bablf uriguut«d tlic old tpiMag/nel. 
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the middle, which might be exprosaod by (au-ua), or would 
absolutely pause and thus repeat the (u), as au.ua). In this 
way orthographers, by separating the glides, arrive at the 
coDception of doubling the letter which indicates the smallest 
opffliing. This, however, becomes more etrongly marked 
when ^e division of the two glides is a mere buzz, as (ava), 
or sooaat as (aba), or mute as (apa), for in these cases pro- 
longation being either diiEcult or impossible, the ortho- 
grapher, trying to ascertain the letters, says (av,va, ab,ba, 
ap,pa), and by thus separating the glides, actually alters the 
whole character of the word. lu the English and other 
Teutonic languages real cases of prolonged medial consonants, 
or really separated ghdes, are rare, not occurring esceipt in 
compound words or connected words, compare soappof, boot- 
tree, bookcase, penknife, till late, till eight, Misn Smith, yes sir, 
etc.' Hence these nations readily adopted a system of 
doubled consonants for those cases where the first glide was 
nomistakeable ; that is, where the first vowel being short 
and accented, it was difficult to leave out the glide and pro- 
lumnce it independently of the vowel ; for example (a,bu) is 
more difficult than (ab.a).' The doubling of consonants came 
finally to be considered the mark of a short accented vowel, 
and is so consistently applied by Ropp,' who, adopting the 
OMUtl German grammatical term, calls this effect a " sharpen- 
ing" {schUrfung) of the vowel. But Orrmin had used the 
auM means of indicating short vowels evon in unaccented 
eyUables, in tho first attempt at a regular English ortho- 
graphy, and lays the greatest stress upon this mode of mark- 
ing short vowds.' 

To continue the theory of the syllable. The separation 
can be made, as we have seen, by a buzz, whisper, sonant, op 
nuite, as well as by a vowel, and several of these being inter- 
posed, the syllable divides on the least vocal or narrowest 
aperture. Thus in icatching (wAlshiq), the syllable divides 



* Uanr ipeilcera lay (pcn'iT) for 
hoDiuaf), wiiten are apt to fall into 
uw-j) fat (je»-M), and fow care to 
Bttingauh UUi Smith &om Vua ifyM 
"-'—"'■- ■nii.mAh'). In <och a 
1 no miiUkc ii likely, but 
1 Hiu SUrry be distisguialied 
Mm Ttrry. or Mil Sifl fVon 
■t Tmi, retl naniei &om the London 



vowel m conld be aiei at the begin- 
ning of B word, — ei<:ept in the case of 
manifest componnds — to belong to the 
syllable containing that vowel, thus 
diteiplint itging. he would divide di,ai,- 
pli'n be.gtq). Bach dlviKioiu are mara 
tnatten of practice, and are beside the 
sfi«itiGo inveatigatioa of the nataral 
' ■ ' IS of eonnda. 

■r PbfDola- 
gie aer spruene, ibi1d-ihi. 

• See the passage (torn Iha Oirmn- 
Inta ijuotvd in Chapter V, } 2. 
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between the glide from (a) to (t), and the glide, in this case 
noii-vocal, from (t) to (ali). The ortliograplier dividing the 
syllables then says (wAt.tshi'q), and hears tirst a (t) and then 
luB presumed simple sound (tsh) ; whence the orthography 
tch, which never occurs initially. Between c/i in chin, and 
tch in trafcliing, there is this difference, that in (tsh/n) there 
ifl only the glide from (t) to (ah), but in (wAtshiq) there is _ 
also the glide from (a) to (t). The palaeotypic orthography ^| 
(wAtsh/q; implies all this, for to remove the laat named glide H 
in the last word we must write {wA.tshiq). ^| 

In (wAtsh) we have the same effect of the (t) with its 
double glide, but as the second glide is entirely uuvocal, the 
ear does not recognize a distinct group, and hence receives 
(wAtsh) as a single group or monosyllable. Indeed so little 
is a final whisper aocounted, that it is generally introduced 
in English after final mutes, to give them the double glide 
and make them more audible ; thus Wat ! would be uttered 
(Wit' !) not (WAt!) as we should be almost forced to write 
if we wished to imply the absence of the ('). In the word 
act {Et'kt") we have first a mute (k_) with only a precedent 
glide, so that the (t) would be inaudible without the ('). 
But to say (cek't') would be unpleasant and affectedly pe- 
dantic. This mode of ovcrcom.ing a difficulty, which is so 
common and natural in Teutonic nations, is unknown in the 
Romanic or Semitic. The French say (akf), or in poetry 
(aktj), and are inclined even to (ak't'J. The Italians assi- 
milate the (k) to the (t), and dividing the glides say (at.to). 
The consequence is that consonants have more weight in 
Komanic than in Teutonic tongues, and not only cannot bo 
many be pronounced in succession, but when two consonants 
that cannot be pronounced as an initial combination follow a 
vowel, they necessarily lengthen the syllable — not the vowel, 
as grammarians erroneously assert. 

The hisses are never felt to produce new groups, and hence 
are added on with the greatest liberality before as well as 
after close positions. Thus wrists, scrips, (nsts, skrips), 
and in Polish szcslaac (shtshkatsi), to hiccough, in which we 
have a frequent combination (shtah) containmg one stop (t), 
preceding the slop (k) with the same ease to a Pole, as the 
simple (su) before (t) and (p) in steben, sjyrechen, (shttw.en, 
shpre^h'fn) presents to a German or Englishman, who are 
unaware of the difficidties which such combinations offer 
to Frenchmen and Italians, and to Arabs, whose easy sounds i 
are in turn a vor^' shibboleth to Europeans. 

The division of sylisbles to the eye is therefore a great I 
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difficulty, uuleas some mark be placed over or under the 
letter of division, or unless this mark, pliiced for oonTeni- 
ence of printing before or after the letter of division, ia to be 
understood as merely pointing that letter out. Thus writing 
the hyphen aa usual for this purpose, (wA-tabiq) or (wat-ahiq) 
might be used, but the latter is objeetionable as it divides 
B veiy close glide. In palaeotype it is not necessary to 
diride syllables, and when they are divided in speech, the 
consonants are really doubled, as already mentioned, thus 
{wAt.tsbiq). When the accent mark is written in palaeotype 
it is generally placed where it is convenient to the printer or 
writer, but as it forms a break to the eye it should not be 
interposed between close glides, so that either (wA^tshi'q) or 
(wAt&h'i'q) is preferable to {wAt'shf'q). 

Unaccented short vowels do not generally glide on to the 
following consonant ; but this follows them legato (smoothly) 
and not staccato (abruptly), to use musical terms. Thus in 
fcent, tociety, (i,vent', so,Bai',e,ti) we have in English no glides 
— although it ia seldom necessary to indicate their absence 
aa above. On the other hand, the absence of marked accent 
in French makes the glide distinct, as in Sriiienimi, Bociiii 
(tfven'maA, sosi,etf). Orammanaus, as usual, do not recog- 
niiie these distinctions. 

A short accented vowel is in English always followed by a 
consonant on to which it glides, almost before it begins to be 
heard; whereas a long accented vowel can be distinctly 
heard before the glide to the consonant. Consequently the 
fflide with us affects the short more than the long vowel. 
One result of this is that English long and short accented 
vowels do not form precise pairs. Thus peat pit, gate get, 
faiher gaihur, sought sol, pool pull = (piit prt, gei?t gft, faadh'i 
giedh'J, SAAt s9t, puul pul). The distinction la hero made 
^ear to the eye. The vowel (oo) does not occur as a short 
Towel in closed syllables in recognised English, but hole whole 

■<*re not unfrequently distinguished as (hooI, iiol). The long 
rowels (ee, oo) are idso very frequently pronounced (eei, oou) 
r (te'j, oo'ff) with a faintly indicated (i, u), following them 
nth the utmost rapidity just as the sound is expiring. It 
1 only before the letter i- (j) that this effect is generally 
noided, and then the vowel sounds are changed, thus more, 

wMaty, door, glory are properly (moeJ, MeeJTi', dooj, glooj'rt), 

Pdtbough (moo'j, Mfo-'n", doo'j, gloo'ri) and even Qlee'Tt, 
glooTi) are sometimes heard. This diversity of long and short 
Towela, similar to that which probably prevailed in Greece 

~~ ' n^e diatinotions ij e, m o were introduced, while no written . 
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difference was made between a i v long and short, Berres 
to mark the difference between syllables with long and short 
Towela very clearly. If a foreigner neglects the distinction we, 
in the ignorance of our ears, often accuse him of lengthening 
the vowel, thus we write his pili/ (pit'i) as peetee, confounding 
it with (pii'tii), and we make a Scotchman apeak of his meenia- 
teiT and his hddk (mii-n!at«,r, bnuk) when he only save 
(min-<ste.r, buk) in place of our (mt'n'/sti, buk). Most of tne 
old English writers thought that the vowel sounds in hitc bit 
formed a pair, and we shall find Sir T, Smith completely 
puzzled with the English ee (ii) of which he knew no short 
Bound. In languages like the Italian, where the short and 
long vowels exist in perfect pairs (ii i, ee e, ee e, oa a, oo o, 
wuh i(h, uu u) the distinction of long and short vowel is not 
much perceived, except before separated glides or doubled 
consonants, as they are termed, and consequently no necessity 
for indicating them orthographically baa been felt. In 
Italian also, final short accented vowels occur unprotected by 
a following consonant, as cUtd amd ctd (tshit,ta' arao* tsho') 
which however take a doubled consonant when followed by 
an enclitic syllable as amorri (amov,vi). 

These different usages are important to be allowed for, 
when we derive the pronunciation of any language through 
the observations of one who is not a native, ^s necessarily 
hears the sounds incorrectly and imitates them at first, if not 
always, with more or less reference to those with which he 
ia familiar. Those Englishmen who hear a Scot or German 
say (man, m«n), hear the words as either (mien) or (mon), 
sounds which being unfamiliar to the Scot and German are 
liable to sound in their ears as (niEn, mon).' It is this dif- 
ficulty in appreciating foreign sounds which renders the use 
of any universal system of writing so difficult. Yet indistinct 
and imperfect as a foreigner's accounts must necessarily be, 
it is almost entirely by their means that we are able to 
arrive at a conception of the old sounds of our language. It 

' An ■miunag' JnitiLiira of the diffl- 
coltj or hDaring fureigD iuudiIi ia 

Juntod in Mai MfiUer'a IiCCturei on 
le Science of Laneim^. 2tiA mrii*, 
1801. p. 169, bam Manfa'* Lactum, 
and taken far hiin froiii " CoDstimliiio. 
pie nnd iu BariniDi, bT ui Araericu] 
knf ntidml,- New Yori, 183o, ii. Ifll. 
Tha wiilei ii certain thaC be fljivlla st 
leut oae word correct1;|, for it hod 
boeo H) impraied oa bis mind ; ttiii 
word ii baeuhlneh ! letlera which 
DDght to mant] (baktalitsdi), but w«n 



intended to mean (balihihiiih'), itoelf 
an error for (bakrbahiisb). This letter 

grh) r i> almost inmriabljr con- 
unded^ iritb (k) hy EngliBliinen. 
Gimilarly, if in EngfishmRn uki a 
Suon to repeat after him / liad a lUJ 
0H my Ami/, initead of (si Haul a ant 
an m»i aad] he will probably obtain (at 
HatBHBt onmai u at), whore the thre* 
EngUih uniuual wunda (Hffid uael Bed) 
are induced to the one common Qai- 
Dua(int)=Ad{C. 
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ia the foreigner who generally wants to have the sounds 
explained, and we tind the writers of pronouncing diction- 
aries of English to bo mainly Welsh, Scotch, Irish, American, 
French, and German. Those early English writers who 
gave an account of our pronunciation had not studied the 
nature of spoken sounds sufficiently to refer them tfl any fixed 

Ssitional scale, such as we now possess in Visible Speech. 
enee thej' illustrated them as they best could by reference 
to other tongues ; frequently indeed by Latin and Hebrew, 
vhich being very differently pronounced in different countries 
gave but an indifferent clue. It is only by making allow- 
ances for old habits, that we can hope to arrive at an ap- 
Eroximate conception of the sounds thoy had in their mind.^ 
t is not theretore to be expected that we can assign the 
older pronunciation of our language with anything like the 
minute accuracy with which the modern pronunciation of 
English can be indicated by means of Palaeotype and Visible 
Speech. We can, however, approximate to the sounds so 
nearly that one who thus pronounced them would appear to 
titter familiar words in perhaps rather a singular manner, but 
not so strangely by far as a foreigner's attempts at modem 
Eoglish, or as the modern English would have sounded in 
the ears of our ancestors.* 



g 3. The Voweh. 
A — XVI TH Chntitrt. 

1530, PAiSGRiTB says: "The soundyug of a, whicbe is most 

generally vaed through out the frencho tongc, is micho as we vse 
with TB, where the best englyeshe is spoken, whiche is lyke aa the 
Italians sounde a, or they wiUi vs, that prouounce the tatine tonge 
Biygbt." 

The Italians at present always say {a), and never {a). The 
French at present generally say (a) but sometimes (n). The 
reference to Latin, as pronounced "aryght" ought to imply 
the existence of another English pronunciation in common 
use, which was not (a). This WTong pronunciation we have 
no means of eliciting. Then again the English pronuncia- 
tioa referred to is a theoretical standard, " where the best 



B, St, ireprononiiMd diffareatlj' by U 
Meliillr SsU and mj-self, (n. 25, n. l.j 
' WTifla writiue tbU I »aw Ibe 
wordi "One toucli of nature,"' pla- 
cmlBd do the ilraeti of Lundon, ua 
ke of u diBina. lloat of thoie 
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englysahe is spoken," implying that there was another pro- 
nunciation which Palsgrave did not approve of. The only clear 
result we obtain is nogativo, — tho long sound was certainly 
uof that now in use in England, " where the best eoglysshe 
is spoken," that ia not (ee, ce, eei). But could wo trust Pals- 
grave to have heard the difference between (ce, a, a), or if he 
had heard it, to have thought it worth noting P In the next 
century at least "Wallis heard tho French a as (a), and we 
know that even at tho beginning of the present century the 
French ^migr^a heard tho English n in c/U as their n, and 
gave that as the French sound in their Grammars. Walker 
gives (iiklAA') as the pronunciation of ediii, though Smart 
writes (ecklaa'), the Frenchmen Fi^line' and Tarver giving 
(ckk). 

The sound (a) is more marked and waa probably more 
ancient than the finer sound (a), for which the tongue has to 
be raised from a " low back" to a " mid hack" position.^ It 
ia very possible that the French may have used {a) and have 
subsequently refined it into (a). It is very probable that 
the Anglosaxons used (a), as the present Germanic nations, 
and the Scotch, have still a great tendency so to do. Perhaps 
one of the sounds (n, ah, a) was the faulty pronunciation of 
the Iiatin a, to which Palsgrave objected. Either («) or (a) 
ia still used in Scotch Latin. It is not likely that at so early 
a period the very thin (as), — a sound which Englishmen from 
historical tradition connect with (a), but which foreigners 
consulting their ears, refer to (e, e) — was recognized as the 
use of those who spoke English best. It seoms safest to con- 
clude that Palsgrave, living in the latter part of the xv th 
and early part of the xvi th century, recognized (aa) long 
end {a) short as the best pronunciation of Engbsh a, and 
that he would at any rate have accepted that pronunciation. 
This view is confirmed by Gillea du Guez's account of French 
pronunciation, probably printed in 1532, and reprinted at 
the end of the French reprint of Palsgrave. He says : " Te 

> Wnlkcr's Vnmiitiiiititig Dielionary, 
■nd Smnrl'i Waiktr SmedMid. are 
•neU known. Adrim FiiiHt, Dictiun- 

' ) de 1b pronuncUlian Ae In 
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InngUD FnnfiuM, indiqufe 
do cunaUm pliunftiqun pg 
ratmoire put ■■ rifonnp dc 1' alpholwt, 
Pwifc 1851. ThU ind rerrfji'. E»pb- 
natdiT pronouucitig divticmiuy of tin 
Fnnch imi^bt in Frwu'h nod Eug- 
liih, itbemn tnu «uot Mimd and sr- 
tindBtion ut moiy ijiUiiblo arc dU- 
tinetlf Dorlwd, Moordug to tlio prio- 



dpIcH of the French 
doidoped in a thort treatiM bj J. C. 
TarttT, French Hauler, Eton, London, 
(Lon^an) 1847, C. O. Jabtrl't Collo- 
quial French, London, (WMttaVer} 
1854, and 1%M<U'$ Le Phono^nphe 
no In Franonda^on Franijaiso rendne 
fiicile i leni les 5trangeia, Farii, (chnl 
Ui sutenra, roe de I'Ouort, ll,y 1857, 
are the best groides to modero Francb 
prononcisdon that I hare m 
' Theee technical temii ori 
in the introduction p. 13. 
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pronounce your a as wyde open mouthed aa ye can," 
which ought to make French « = (a) ; " your e, as ye do in 
latyn, almost as brode as ye pronounce your a in euglysaho." 
This mokes French e = (e), and proves that EngUah a was 
not (ee), because Gilles du Guez, as a Frenchman, would not 
hare distinguished (e, re). Neither du Guez nor Palsgrave 
separate the close from the open French e (e, e) which 
Meigret has found necessary to distinguish by two signs. 
Gilles du Guez was French master to Henry Vlll. and his 
daughter, afterwards Mary I. 

1567. Salesbdry says of the "Welsh sound of a that " it 
bath the true pronunciation of « in Latin," meaning of course 
kia pronunciation of that letter, and that it is never sounded 
"flo fully in the mouth as the Gennaynea sound it in this 
word icmjen." He also distinguishes it clearly from (a) with 
a following (u) or (i). This distinction, hereafter considered, 
leads rae to suppose that his Welsh a was neither {a) nor 
(eb), and consequently that it was then true (a). Tho con- 
clusion is not very safe, because certainly, in the next century, 
"Wallis makes the Welch a very " thin," that is closer than 
(a), and probably (aj), a sound said to be often heard in 
Wales to this day.' 

1547, Solosbury heard no difference between the English 
and Welsh a, whether long or shoil:. He says : — 

English is of the same sound as o in Welsh, as is evident 
lin these words of Englisli alb, aal, ci^rviaiu, pale, paat, sale, lal." 

It is not usual in Welsh orthography to distinguish the 
long and short vowels, although Grammarians say that 
the former have an acute accent mark. In his account 
of English pronunciation, Salesbury does not always dis- 
criminate the long vowel, though, as here, he occasionally 
doubles the vowel sign to represent length, and doubles 
the consonant sign to imply the brevity of the preceding 
Towel. We must not suppose, however, that whoro ho has 
leelected to double either, the sound was necessarily 
ilher long or short. No doubt mle was (aaal), if ak, pale 
were (aal, paal). Again he writes Harnc and sparic for 
tparroire, although no doubt the consonant was not 

maol^ hoard in Monmouthshire, just 
boTdering on thou W«9tcni Engiiih 
counties where (ib) prcruilB. A genUo- 
Duin from Cardigan when ankMl \a 
name the ttm letter in the Weliih ol- 
ihabet, naturally culled it (len)), though 
"'el»h gentlem 



^ 1 thort resideace in An- 
4 about ten years ago. I did not 
lize (a>) as in general nse in 
I, althon|:b I was Rkmiltar with 
Miuud, both long and short, from 
resided two yeara in Bath, 

I hare 
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^H really doubled in either and the vowel was short in both. H 


■ Nmneroufl examples of bucL carelessnesa occur in the short ■ 


^H list of words with which Salesbury has favoured us.* H 


^M SALESBVWrB EXAMPLES OE A. H 


^^B Old Sfujjho. 


Hbihoo. 


WbmhLittbhb. 


PUAIOTTPE. 


^V ale 


cerviflia 


aal 


aol 


H pole 




paal 


paal 


■ sale 




sol 


saal 


■ babe 


infiuiB 


baab 


baab 


^K face 


focies 


ffas 


faas 


^H giacyouse 


coiuis 


grasiws 


craa-si,ua 


^1 abk 




abl 


aa-b'l 


^1 eabia 




aabl 


Baa-b'l 


^m bake 


coquere panem 


beak 


baak 


^H galaunt 




galuwnt 


gd-aunt 


■ plage 


peatis 


plaag 


plaag 


■ have 


accipere 


haf 


naav 


H lady 


domina 


ladi 


laa-di 


■ papyr 




papyr 


paa-prr 


^H lUBSe 


stupor 




maaz 


^H BhuppO 


forma 


Bsiapp 


sbaap 


^H ^p« 


simia 


ap 


aap 


H naiTO^ 


angUBtna 


narrw 


nar'u 


^H snairowc 


pusacr 


Hparw 


spar-u 


■ lodOre 




lad-dr 


lad-cr 


H bladd' 


TPBipa 


blad-dcr 


blftd-cr 


^1 nagge 


ni annus 


nag 


nag 


H Piippe 


mamma vcl 
infontiiun cibns 


papp 


pap 


^H quarter 


quarta para 


l^warter 


kwar-ter 


H hand 




hande 


Band 


^H handes 


duoe T.plurc'8 


hands 


nanda 


^1 Thomas 


munuB 


tomas 


torn -as 


^1 flaxu 


linum 


fflacs 


flakfl 


^1 muD 


eecuris 


ags 


aks 
man 


^1 that 




ddut 


dhat 


^1 kappe 


pila 


cap 


l^P 










■ Agnu. 




angnus 


aquuB 


^K 1 A connlcir ■bbabetical lilt of all VIII. { 2, Rt the cla«e of tlu tnn»- ^| 
^^L tllM WMiIt will Ik fuiuul in Chapter UlioD of hu tract. ^M 
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The preceding are all Saleebury's words containing a, in 
his English spelling, Welsh transcription, and my palaeo- 
typio translation of the last. The meaning is given in 
Latin where he has given it in Welsh, hut not otherwise. 
The long a, bo far as I can conjecture from other sources, 
is placed first. Words with the combinations a/, an, ash, 
etc., which will be considered hereafter, are omitt«d. 
This long list of words in which the long and the short 
Boond of fl is represented hy the same letter, occasionally 
doubled for the long sound, is conclusive in shewing that 
king a and short a were to Saleabury'a ears, sounds differing 
only in duration. And as there could be no reasonable doubt 
that short a was then, as it still is generally in the provinces, 
Knd is admitted to be by some of our orthocpists in a great 
number of words,' the true Italian (a), so we are led to con- 
conclade that the long a was also the true Italian (aa), to 
Salesbnry, 

1368. Sib T. Sshth saya : " A igitur Latinum Angli habent tarn 
breue quim longnm," and after giving some cxamplcB, adds : " et 
alia sescenta, vbi BuUiiiB htcnmim sonus auditur in lingua nortrati 
msi a vocalia Bomonee longte breuisque." 

This ought to be decisive, but unfortunately we shall find 
that Smith considered the Latin / long to be the English i 
long, that is (ei) according to Salesbury, and hence he might 
have considered the Latin a long to be (ee) as in England to 
thia day. Hence it is only by comparison with Kalesbury 
and others that wo can interpret his examplea thus :— 

"A breuit (man) homo, (far) long6, (nat) pctaso aut gtilerus, (mar) 
coiTnmpere, (pas) aupcnue, (bar) vectis, (bak) dorBUm. 

"A loHga (maan) juha equi, (faarwel) vale bene, (naftt) odisse, 
(nuar) cqua, (paa«) pussus, (baar) nudus, (baak) in fumo coquere." 

The words (man, baak) being given in Salesbury interpret 
all the rest. Smith does not give the ordinary spelling, but 
always adds the Latin signification. 

1569. Habt, in describing the "due and auncient aoundos" of the 
five vowels, says of A, " the first, with wyde opening the mouth, 
as when a man yaunoth," and he iJontifiea it with the Ocrman, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Welsh a. 

This identi6cation bus the misfortune of being too wide 
and Again leaving us in doubt as to (n, a, a;). But C^a, a) 
■eeniB the most probable. Still Gill's censure of Hart, which 
we ahttll find justiticd for oi, would make us doubtful of a, 
were not Hart confirmed by Palsgrave and Salesbury. 

' TboM of which tlnff. balh. baak, dtittand, m type*. OUiM orthMspiitit how- 
r, pttbi (ah) in lb(!80 Kurds. 
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1580. BcLLOEAB Bays, "that there be eiglit voTvela of differing 
sounds in Inglish apeeei : may app^ere by these worJoa following, 
wherein are eight notes in voice diilVring one from another as diuers 
notes in musickc." 

Tho words are given in his phonetic orthography and are 
arranged in this order, " to lack, to leak, a leek, to lick, a 
lock, to look, luck, Luke," which, for reasons which ^vill 
appear hereafter, I believe are meant for (tu lak, tu leek, 
a liik, tu li'k, a lob, tu luuk, Iwk, Lyyk). The hing n, the 
short e, and the long i, all of which Bullokar uaea, are not 
noted in this list. Bullokar's sign for (ii) is a modification 
of (e), and hence there is no security that ho should have 
considered (aa) to be the long of (a), although he ao notes 
it. Perhaps his observation that n b d/k aro the only "per- 
fectly perfect" letters, that is, used according to their alpha- 
betic names on all occasions, is meant to imply that long a 
is the sound of short a produced. 

1621. Gill says, "In « et o, duplicatia, sonua fi proprio aljriuantu- 
lum distat ; vt in obis laqucus,' ct gileene viridis, ionus vnus est, 
sed in voce priori correptus, in altera longus. Sic in svcks hie daina, 
ot BOOKE liber : neque in his vlla soni differentia cet, pnoter ilium 
ijute in quantitato pertipitur." 

As then he has a. proper feeling for vowel pairs, we may 
feel sure that, when he says — 

"A, est tenuis, ant lata: tenuis, nut hrc™ est vt in (taloou) 
TiLLon^ sebum, aut dcdueta, at in [taal) tale fabula aut com- 
putus : lata, vt in (tAAl) tille procerus — " 

the two first sounds really only differ in length, but the last 
differs in quality. We cannot, however, feel sure that the 
two first sounds were (a, aa) as written above. In fact, the 
sounds (iE, a^ee) must have begun to be prevalent at tJie time 
Gill wrote, and it is only because he decidedly opposed in- 
novations that I consider he really pronounced (a, aa) as was 
probably customary in the days of his youth.* 

1633. Bdtlee (translating his phonetic spellinp) says : "A is in 
Knglish, OS in all other languages, tho firat vowel, and tho first 
letter of the Alphabet ; the which, like t and u, hath two sounds, 
one when it is short, an other when long, as in man and mane, hat 
and Aatt." 

' InLcTinB.1870, weh»e "Grinne, Ftt. Wliv Uiore'a awench: Coneon, 
pediea," on nnirh Mr. WlieRtle^ ciUa snd Vtue mco Salt, 

Cotj^To, " Lags, a miirc, ginu or Zue. Well gu Ihr wucb oldn I>«d for 
^riiin." tliitii mhjilt jKji*/ 
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I cannot find any confirmation of this even in later writers, 
until the time of Cooper, 1685, who admits a double use of a 
long, pairing can cad, ken cane, as will be presently con- 
Bidere<l Wnat Butler's pair was, whether (eeeo, q) or (aa, m) 
I cannot g^ueaa. But as his book was published about the 
time when a began to change from fa) to (le), he probably 
did not adopt either of the true pairs (aa, a) or (icaB, ce). 

The effect of the L, N, Nge, Sh upon a preceding A, 
oluraging it to (au, aij or (aa, ee) will be most conveniently 
considered under Au, Ai and the above conBonants. Omit- 
ting these from consideration, the best conclusion I have 
been able to draw from a consideration of the preceding 
f anthorities after repeated examination of all their passages 

^^Wbearing even remotely on the subject, ia that — 
^^^H A long and A short during the xvi th century had in 
^^^B general the sounds of faa, a) ; but (aa, a) may nave been 
^^^H frequent at the beginning and (aah, ah) towards the 
^^^1 dose of that period. 



-x"VTiTH Century. 
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1640. Bes Joitsor says: "A, with us, in most words is pro- 
nomiced lesse, then the French d, aa in, art. act. apple, aneient. But, 
when it comcB before /. in the end of a syllable, it obtmncth the t\ill 
French sound, and is utter'd with the mouth, and throat wide 
mwn'd, the tongue bent backe from the teeth, as in al. anial. gal. 
ftd. tal. tal." 

The description of French d would answer for either (a) 
or (a). j^Vltbotigh the soimd had perhaps not broadened more 
OtKa to (n) during Jonsou's lifetime, it would not be safe to 
lisnme any other sound than (a) for Ben Jonson's concep- 
lion of the French sound, which must have been opener than 
English. The precise value of the latter, however, is not 
but as Jonson was bom in 1074, his pronunciation waa 
probably that of the close of the xvi th century, and he there- 
fore perhaps retained (aa, a), 

1653-1699. Wallis is the great authority for the fully 
deyoloped pronunciation of the xviith century. He recog- 
nizea nine vowels, being, according to my interpretation, 
three guttural (a, <b, q), three palatal (a', e, i), and three 
labial (o, u, y), so that the sounds of (a, a) are both lost. The 
wnnd (a) occurs only in the combinations «/, an, aie, under 
which it will be considered. Of the palatal vowels he says : 

" Vocalfs Palatinne in Palato formontur, nere scilicet inter palati 
i«t linguae mediiun moderate comprcsso : ])um nempe concovum 
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pal&ti, elevato linpiac medio, minuB redditur, qu^m in gutturalibua 
profercndis. 8imti[ue iii triplici gradu, prout concavum magia 
minusve contnihitiir. Quae quidem diverBitas duobus modis fieri 
potest ; vel faiicuB contrahendo, manente lingua in eodcm situ ; vel 
aucibua in eodom aitu manontibus, linguae medium altius ct od 
interiors palatj partes elevando : utrovia enim modo fiat, vel etiam 
si ntroque, perinde eet. 

" Majori apertuKt formatur Angbrum a, hoe ert d oxile. Quale 
audituF in vocibus, bat, veepertilio ; bal«, discordia ; pal, palla Epia- 
copalia ; pale, pallidus; 5am (Siimuelis contrikctio) ; »aiae, idem 
lamb, agnuB ; ltan«, claudua; dam, mat«r (bruturutn) ; dame, domina; 
bar, Tectis ; bare, nudus ; ban, exsccror ; iaiif, pemicieH ; ete. 
Diffort hie aonua a Germanonun d pingui mn aperto ; eo quod 
Angli linguno medium olevcnt, adeoque' aercm in Palato conipri- 
mant; Geiuiani vero linguae medium deprimant, adeoque aerem 
comprimant in gutture. Clalli fcrc Bonum ilium profcrunt ubi f 
ptaeeedit literam m vol n, in eadem syllaba ut entendtmtnt, etc. 
Cambro-Britanni, hoe »ono soIcnt Buum a pronuncinre." Here tbo 
paragraph cnrls in the editions of 1653, 1664, 1674, -vrhicb arc all 
I have been able to find that were published during WaUis's life 
time ; but the Oxford reprint of 1765 adds the worda : " Italique 
Bumn." Again he says in another plaeo " A plenmnjue pronuncia- 
tur sono magis cxili quam apud alioiH plerasquo gf>ntes : eodem fere 
modo quo Uullomm t seqiiento » in voce mtendement, sod paulo 
acutiuB ct ehiriuB ; eeu ut a Italonim. Non aut«m ut Oermanonun 
A pingiic ; ({uem sonum noB plerumqac exprimcre aolemuB per au 
vel aw, si pmlucatnr; ant per 6 breve si corripiiitur." 

Now if we omit the reference to the Italian, and confine 
ouraclvea to the description, it certainly ought to give (od) 
rather than (a). The tongue is, of couree, more raised for (a) 
than for (n) or (a). The two latter are low vowels, the for- 
mer is a mid vowel, but all are haek vowels, that is, the 
nearest approach of the tongue and palat« is made with the 
hack not the middle of the tongue, as Wallis strictly points 
out. The three vowels made with the middle of the tongue, 
disregarding the efi'ect of widening, are (se, e, i), or, taking 
the widening into effect, the three normal (s, c, i} and the 
three wide (m, e, i)- Of these (eb) has the greater opening, 
"majori apcrtura formatur." With this view agrees the 
pairs of words he gives, which must have been either (aa, a) 
or (sKD, !b). That a change was taking place we have soen 
by the citation from Butler, (p. 64) and it will appear by 
Miege, {p. 71) that the sounds (seie, ae) were fully eslahlishea 
in 1688, before the death of Wallis, and this view agrees with 
all the following accounts. At the present day the sounds (n, 
aa) are almost unknown in the pronunciation of many per- 

I The Oxford reprint enoaeoiiBlf iiuerti in. 
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eone,^ and except in a few classes of words they are unknown 
among those who pride themselvea on exact speaking. Hence 
we need not feel surprised that the fashion of (a, aa) had en- 
tirely gone out in Wallia'a time, and had been supplanted 
by (aj, asfs.) Nor is there any other period to which the 
cnange, which certainly occurred, can be distinctly traced. 

It is a remarkable fact that in Somersetshire where the 
Bound of (sese) is very common, replacing all sounds of (aa) 
in use In the east of England, as (Bixasth, IxcaiS'ket, iBecsk, 
luBE&id, HJBEeJd) =Bath, basket, atk, card, hard, the sound of 
(aa) or (oj) degenerates into (aa) or (aaj), aa (laa, draa, 
kaaid) = late, dratc, cord? But in WaUis's time the true 
sound of (aa) and not {<ia] is guaranteed by his vowel pairs, 
" fall foUy, call collar, cause cost, aw'd odd, saw'd sod." 

The reference to the French eidendement is of very little 
assistance. We know how the present English stumble over 
the French nasals. We may hear now (ontondmon, oqtaqd- 
moq, ieqtiet|dma!q], and it is very difficult to determine what 
is trie oral basis of the orinasal vowel, so strangely is it modi- 
fied by the nasal vibration. Most French writers refer the 
Bound to (a), thus (aA), but English people refer it to (o), 
thus (OA), very few keeping it distinct from on {ox, ox P) As 
frequent allusions will be made to the four French nasals in 
I ct'h, an, on, iin, which are palaeotypically represented by (ca, 
I aA, OA, 8a), it may here be stated that Dr. Bapp writes (ea, 
o?A 9a), M, Feline seems to mean (ea, ha, oa, sa), 
I Mr, Melville Bell uses (iea, ohA, obi, aA), M. Favarger, a 
I Swiss gentleman, who has carefully studied the relation of 
I French and English sounds, gives as the normal sounds (ka, 
shx). The differences are here more apparent than 
' reiil, and probably all seta may be heard coexisting in France 
at the present day. 

The reference to "Welsh indicates certainly a very thin 

palatal (a) which must have closely approached to the (te), 

if not exactly reached it, (p. fil n.). The final reference to 

the Italian may have arben from WaUis's mispronouncing the 

I Italian long a, making it as thin as the English long a. 

' WBUtOT.lT32-lB07.iaja thof'the 
eood wmnd of a ... anaweni nearly to 
I tlu) lUlittn d in liuMna, Ramana fto., 
I DT ta tlu Bnal « in the naturaiizMl 
I' On«k wardifiapB aaU mamma; and in 
' Ian; the wurd adopted ia almuet all 

H"r''C" *" (^iprew the err of aliMp. 

Wb HUam find Iht long teund vf this 

bUtr «i our tangtta^t, cicept in mono- 

ttfUibU* toding with r, m fur, tar, 



piece of Miif as I imagined, wfapa a 
pieee of corrf wan really wuntod. Other 
old prauunciatiuus in DM at Bath, ore 
(fair)/ai>, (keez) i«y>, (beok'nj btacon, 
but (buuEk-n) baeon; wbde (aa) alinciat 
in (QMn) itMow. 
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In Ireland, where we shall see that the English pronuncia- 
tion consorts in many other respects also with that of the 
XVII th century, the name sound of the first letter of the 
alphabet is {xs)), as was spontaneously pointed out to me 
hy an Irish clergyman, the five vowels a e i o u being called 
(seae, ee, ai, oo, juu), instead of (ee, ii, si, oo, Juu). A Danish 
lady informed me that the sound of (3203) in lieu of (aa) was 
fashionable in Copenhagen. That the transition is easy and 
is not much perceived by the generality of speakers is evident 
from the present scarcely noticed co-existence of both sounds.' 
But the transition from the xvith century (aa) to thex\Tiith 
and XIX th century (ee, ee) is scarcely intelligible without 
the intermediate (fcro). 

1668. WiiJiiKs, after dcBcribing the vowol (aa) as formt^ with 
the tongue in "a more concave posture and removed ftirthor from the 
palate," says that "the Vowel a is framed by an emission of the 
Breath, betwixt the tongoo and the concave of the palate ; the upper 
superficies of the tongue being rendered leas concave, and at a less 
di.itance from the palat«," and he docs not allow of any convexity 
of the tongue till he roaches (eo). 

Now it ia only for some very unusual mixed vowels that 
there is any approach to a concavity of the tongue, with 
respect to the palate, so this may be regarded as a theoretical 
error. His description must be considered to leave the 
question of (se, a) in doubt. Although it will be seen that 
Wilkuis and Wallis occasionally disagree, I am inclined to 
interpret Wilkins in this case by Wallis, and to consider that 
"Wilkins's examples butt bate, rat-let/ vale, fatt fate, mat mate, 
pai pale, Rad-Hor T-rade, implied the pairs (biet bsoait, vaal'i, 
VEDJel, f£Dt ffficct, miet msect, ptel pawl, Rmdnur trmffid). 

1669. Holder writing at the game time sap "Wo may imagine 
the vowel a to be made by the freest and opcnest passage of the 
throat through the mouth and so to have a kind of natiu^ articula- 
tion without art, only by opening the mouth ; a tfl be a little fitroit- 
cned by the boss of the tongue near the throat, and therefore if yon 
try to pass from a to a you will find you thrust the end of your 
tongue something forward to raise the boss of the tongue towards the 
palate to straiten the passage." " In OC the mouth is more open, 
in a. g. I. the straitenings of the conea«tj of the mouth between 
the tongue and pnlate are gradual, both forward & nearer the roof." 

By actual trial, I find that this would serve just as well 
to distinguish {.a, w), (aa, aa), or (aa, a.-^). It is therefore 
not decisive. The illustrative words ibr a are /all foUy, for 
a OK/ate fat. 

* Tbe vordi »tau, ilaf, drmand, aro rrpn (ah, ih] arc in occBiianol tue b^ 
prmnmncwl with (»», a, ah, aih, », utlwrt. 
M>), b; ^fftiiVDt oareftU ipcakera, and 
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1685. CooPEK eeema to mark the beginning of a change 
which was not complete till the next century, and does not 
appear to be noticed by Miege or even Jones, for he gives 
two sounds to a long, genemliy (ffite) ae I conjecture, and 
occasionally (ee). In this respect Cooper bears a resemblance 
to Hart, who anticipated the general pronunciation of at as 
(ee) by a century. Cooper says : 

"A fbrmatur ikmedio linguie ad concavum patati paululAm elevato. 
Inhifl MN ponsiim, j»H4 by pnet^ireo, a corriptur; in eaii i&Q&a,' patt 
pro paued prceteritus, producitur. Frequentissimus auditor hie 
Maua apud Aitgiot, qui semper hoc modo pronuaciant a latiuum ; ut 
in amaiam. Sic etiam apud Camhrobritannos ; quandoqiM apiid 
Gaihi ; ut in animal, deinande, rarb autt'm aut nunquam apud 
Gtrmanoi. Huac soEum eorrfptum & pi-oduutum semper Bcribimus 
per a : at huic characti'ri pneterua adbibcutur eoaua unus &, alter : 
prior, qui pru vooali ejus longa Ijabetur ut in eane, definitur sect. 
Beqnentii posti-'rior ut in teas sect, septima 8ub o gutturalem." 

He here implies that cane although considered the long 
of can is not so. lie also for the Erst time makes icaa — 
(wAz), whereaa Wilkins wrote naz = (ufez) meaning fwtczj. 
These are both anticipations. He implies that though short 
(ffi) was common, long (ase) was uncomnion, and identifies 
the sound with that of the Welsh a, which he must have taken 
aa (EPte). He allows that it "sometimes" is in use in French, 
in which language it is to be supposed he called a generally 
(aa). The two examples finimal, demande are insufficient to 
MTe assistance. He says that it never occurs among the 
Germans. The present German sound in groat part of Ger- 
many is (aa, a), and iu Austria it becomes (awh, a) or perhaps 
(aa, a). But throughout North Germany the sounds (aa, a) 
Me constantly heard from the more educated and refined 
nteakera, and though Schmeller distinguishes the Italian from 
the common German a, neither Rapp nor Lepsius notice the 
difference.* Yet in the x\ii th centurj' the general impression 
aeems to have been that the French and Germans said (aa). 
Waa this really the case P I think not.' 1 would rather trace 
by Vav researaliM of Serffarth, Listi 
■ , that lonp B in 6™ ' ' " ' 



' Huprint fa , 

' Seiauller, Dip Mundorten BflTcms, 
I HiiDchen 1S31, Nw. 62. 66. Jiiipp, 
w fh^ologie di!t Sprache. pBxnm. Lcp- 
' ' I, Stiudard Alphabet, Loadoa aad 
lin, 18G3, enpeciallr p. 60, where 
I the Ei^Iieh emmda are takeo into con- 

I * Mr. BUclde. the Profe«90T oT Greek 
■ fa tbe UuiTenitf ut Edinbar)i;h, when 
■— *- -■ 'On the pronnniistion of Grwk 
le RoTBi Inititutioii, 3rd May, 
J 1887, Hdd that it hud bevn c«talilieh«l 
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id tbc 

. _ he immediately aiud, 

"the lon^ a should tdwujB be pro- 
nannced bke the En^rliih aw or au, a» 
in aiail, maHl, vU.,'' that i«, (aa>. 
(Froccedingi of the Boyal Inatttatiiin, 
Tol. T. p. ue.) Hero then wb havs a 
recent example of a lectorer upon pro- 
nundation, couliiuDg tbo two iouDds(iia, 
u.). We must not eipcct oar aaceetors 
to haTe been much more particnlar. 
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it to the loss of tho pure (aa, a) in refilled English, and its 
eeparatiou into (aa) on the one hand, and (lese, ic) on the 
otlker. To those accustomed to say (Eotc, aa) the intcrmediatea 
(aa, aa) would both be referred to (aa) rather than (Ecte). 

The opinion that a long had become (axa) seems to derive 
additional force from the fact, first mentioned by Cooper, 
that a long had in many words become (ee). He says — 

"E formatnr k lingua amgis elevata ct cxpaaiia quam in a 
propriila ad extremitAtem, undo conca\-um paiati minus redditur & 
Bonus mogis acutus ; ut in ten video. Sic apud Oermanoi nuntehm 
homincH. Apud Galiax mrit at in txeis, prottaU, semon, & Benjamin 
obsolete. Hunc Bonum coiroptam Angli semper exprimunt per e 
brevem ; & « brevcm mmquam alitor pronuntiimt msi ante r, ubi 
propter tremulam ipsius motionem, & vocalis subtilitatem subita cor- 
roptione eomitatam, vix aliter cfferri potest qiiam ur ; idco per in 
pertain pertineo, & pur in purpou propositum cju^dcm sunt vulom. 
Vera hujusce soni productio scribitur per a, atqaa a lougum falso 
denominatur ; ut if eane ranna, u:>iin« deflocto ; & ant« ge ut 11^0 
letas ; in ca^teris aut«m voeabulis, (ni/allor) omnibus ubi t quiescens 
ad flnem syllable post a, adjicitur ; u gutturalia . . . inseritur post n ; 
ut in name nomen, quasi scriberctur na-um dissyllabum." He pro- 
<«eds to sny that this sound is usually written ai or ay, sometimes 
ey and ran-ly ea. 

Here we have two curious facts, first the clear recognition 
of an (ee) sound of long a, and secondly the insertion of (a) 
after (be) in all but a certain class of words. Thus cane, 
jiamc^ (kEEn, nEEom). The peculiarity here is, that so far 
from inserting (a) in modem times, the tendency is to pnlat- 
ize the sound still more by inserting (i) thus (neeim). 
Cooper returns to this point again, saying — 

" Post a in omnibus, nisi in ea»e eonna, teatu defieeto, ttranger 
adveua, ttrange slii-nus, numger prsesepe, mangy scabiosus, & out* 
gg : ut ag» a^bis ; intieritur « guttutaU.s, quie nihil aliud est t\aim 
contiuustio nudi raunnuris postquam a fonnatur, nam propter exili- 
tAti>m, ni accuratitU attenthtur ; ad proximam consonantora, sine 
intcrvenieute u non-focilfe tnuiMbit lingua. Differentia ouribus, qute 
sonos ili»tinguere possunt, manifesto appurebit in exemplis scquenti 
online dispositis. 

■ brpvia. a lon^. a ciilis. 

Jar vtirtia Barge navicula Bart nudus 

bhi cffutio hlatt flatus hiaton dividgo 

cap pik'um mriing anxietaa cape cupu 

ear carrus etirp carpo care cura 

enl cntns ca*i jactua eaee theca 

da»h nllido ifarf jai^uhim dale daL-tytus 

Jfash fulguTD fiiuhet eorbis genus finke floeuulus 

ya«A oiesura ge^ oscito gate janua 
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CrfgranJis 
terra 
maih farrago 
pat aptus 
tttr pix fluida 
Si quid araplius 

1 oxcmpla sequentia ; 

|'« puiE ; at in cane, 
Bain balneum 
bant Tenenum 
MUM magnus 
maru juba 
plain mnnifestus 
plaiu Ixvigo 



gr&ni conccdo 
ianeh aolvo 
ina*i larva 
path semita 
t&rt scjiblita 



grangt villa 
lana viculus 
maton lapidarios 
palf caput 
tart> loUa 



ad lianc veritatem confirmanilam vclles, accipc 



) vcr6 post Be 
Sail grando 
halt traho 
%'n jacui 
lane viculus 
»paid (^Dst^atua 
*padf ligo 



knitcr prontmciata f 
admitdt u guttiiralei 



Maid virgo 
made factUB 
pain di>lor 
pant quadra 
tail Cauda 
taU fabala." 






Here I interpret a brevis = (ed), a loDga = (seit), a exilia 

= (ee), thus {bier, baserdzh, bEErJ, and in the last list I road 

(bBBn bEESD] mEEn mEEdn, plEEii plsEOQ) or (bEEn bEE'n), etc. 

168S. HiEOE says : Bans la liingue Anglaise cctt« yoyelle A 

a'sppelle et se prononcc ai. Lora qu'eUe est joint* avec d'autres 

Iiet&es, die reticnt co mfime Sou ilaiie la plupart des Mots ; mais il 

L» prononce tantot long, tantot bref. Va se prononce en ai long 

■ ceneralcment lorsqu'il est Buivi immcdiatement d'une consonne, et 

Vvane » final. Exemplc/ore, tare, eare, grace, fable, qui ae pronou- 

Tcait ainsi, ^i>«, taire, eaire, graice, faible D'ailleurs, a sti 

proQOonce en ai bref ou en e ouvert, lorsqu'il se trouve entre dous 
Consonnes, au milieu des Konoayllabcs ; comme hat, cap, mad. Kais 
il approebe du Sun de notre o, il la fin dos Jforos en al, ar, & ard 

iqai ont pliu d'unc xyllabc. Exemple gtntral, tpecial, animal, 
Oranmar, altar, tingular, particular ; mmtard, ctutard, battard, 
rtaard, & autrcs Hcmblablea. Eiceptd regard, qui se prononce r*- 
nird; award & reuiard oii il sonne conimc en Fran^ais Dana 
le not de Jane Va se prononce on e masculin, Dgine." 
To nnderatand this we must remember that English hat, 
tap, mad were never, and are not now, called (HEt, ksp, mud) 
bat that Frenchmen, and even Germans, do not distinguish 
them from these sounds. Indeed the true sounds (iitct, kiop, 
tiued) onlv differ from the former by the widening of the 
pharyngal aperture. My own pronunciation of (ic) has been 
constantly misunderstood, and considered as (o) or (e). As 
to the long sound (ase) it is now so little known in the East 
of England and on the continent, that it would be invariably 
taken for (ee) or (ee). When then, Mi^ge distinguishes 
Jai\e = Dg^ne (Dzhcrn) from gracv =. graice {grees, grEEsJ, 
we raoy feel pretty sure that, since in modern English (grEEs) 
IB as difficult to EngKsh organs as (grseces) would be to 
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French organs, the words containing ei to which he assigns ai 
long and short, were really pronounced with (Eoffi, so), 

Ab to those words in which he conaidered the a to be pro- 
nounced as in French, we know they had the sound (aa) and 
not {as.) and we also know that at present most Frenchiaea 
pronounce our (aa) aa (aa) or (aa), neglecting the labial 
effect. The exception regard, was probably (reyasEerd'), with 
the palatal (g) which is still so prevalent in this word, and 
which may have caused the pure sound of (tea;) to be pre- 
served. Whether the sound of (aa) occurred in mmtard, 
custard, etc., we cannot t«U. At any rate, this notice ia 
not sufficient to establish the fact. 

1701, Jones's book is so curiously arranged that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the sound of a long from it except by in- 
ference. It is ceiiaia that at this time ai was sounded (ee) 
or (ee), probably the former. When Jones therefore gives 
a list of words in which ai has the sound of a, but may be 
sounded as ai, he certainly distinguishes the two sounds. 
That is although in some words ai was by some people 
sounded as a, this was not universal or considered best, oven 
in those worda. They are Abigail, aid, bargain, captain, 
certain, chair, complainant, fair, glair, hair, laid, maid, pain, 
pair, plaiiter, stairs, etc., (33 osaniplcs are given) of which 
pUtiaier is now generally pronounced fplaas U), Then he 
adds this note : 

" The cupacity of \»mg mounded ai dietinguishcs them irom such 
us are writtta wilh an a : bfcause the«c cannot be sounded oi, as art, 
chare, fare, glar*, har», lade, made, pant, par*, itaret, etc." 

Again, the question, " when is the sound of ai written a ?" 
is not asked, and the answer to the question, " when is the 
Bound of e written a ?" is only answered by the cases of un- 
accented -ar as tittar, Icggar, umiasarg, hantard, etc. As then 
Jones could not have said (ee) or (aa), I conclude that he said 
(tcae), and this agrees with the fact that Jones only recog- 
nizes two sounds of (I as in an, as, at, and as in alif. ball, so 
that his sound of a long, when evidently not (aaJ, should be 
the long sound of his a in at which was certainly (ce). 
From all these considerations I conclude that 

a short was (ic) very early in the xvii th century, and 
that it has retained that sound to this day, except in the 
provinces, and also that a long was generally (sac) from 
at least the middle of the xviith century to its close, 
although about the close it began to degenerate into (ee) 
in many words. It is possible, however, that the sound 
of (aa) may hare remained unrecognizod before r when 
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not followed by a vowel, and even in several of those 
words, as hath, ask, grant, etc., because it may still be so 
heard in the xix th century. 

Rhymes at the latter end of the xvi th and during the 
XVII tn centuries are not of much use in determining sound, 
unless they are frequent usual normal rhymes. Thus from 
Shakspere s rhymes in — 

FcwM anrf Adonii v. 47, broken open, 134 voice juice, 419 young 

cmg, 592 neck back, 773 Durse worse; and in Lucrece v. 13 

laties duties, 62 fight wliito, 72 field killed, 78 tcugue wrong, 
X13 hither weather, 803 ward regard heard, 408 blue knew, 554 
dally folly, Sonnet 20 created defeaUd; Loftr's Caiajilaint 302 
matter water ; Pauionatf Pilgrim 308 tiklk halt, 
nothing could be inferred. But when on looking through 
the whole of his poeraa (exclusive of his plays) I find only 
the following examples of long a rhyming to at, Venus v. 371 
mane ngcuii, 529 gait late, Lncrece v. 6, waist ehoate. Sonnet 
128 state gait, of which gait and iraht are only modern forms 
for galif rrmtc,^ so that there ia only one real example left 
(mane again), we may safely conclude that Shakspere pro- 
nounced the sounds differently, that is, as I believe (oa, ai). 
When in the xviith century, a long and ai altered, as I 
Ltiiink, to (ffiic, a?i) and in the latter part of the century at 
became (eci) or (ee), we may well expect to find these rhymes 
' ore abundant. In Milton's rhymed poems I find only — 

Ljfcidat care hair, raise blaze praize, Z'AUtgro maid Khade, fail 
yle, cares ^rs, II poniifroio cares airs, state g;ait, fail pale, Arcade* 
dftKe, pTBiBi', SonneU 8 spare nir bare, 15 praise amaze raise displays, 
19 statu wait, 20 air spare, Hativiti/, near the end, pale jail, Fair 

'%nt air care, Sol»m» Jfmic mailc sway'd, Anno jMatit sm (1627) 
mado, P'alm 2 made away'ii, 4 spare prayer, 80 declare prayer, 
Tain nuulu, 83 said invEide, strays blaze, 88 prayer are. 

These connot be considered numerous in such a large col- 
lection of vei-ses. But Milton's contemporary Waller has, 
in some 130 pages of his works which I have examined, 21 



t In Mtrry Wit-H. act i., m. 3, 1. 41 

_lobe edn.) ncwoniing lo the old cjuorto 

t lOie, snppowil to be tbe flrrt skrMh, 

— "---10 Qtn following- orthographv of 

"Fal. Well my honml lads.'rie 

, u what I am about, i^. Two 

t BTul more. Fat. Vo gibft now 

■il; indned I am two yards in the 

, _ ...n nboot thrift yon rogue« 
In the (luirto of 1630 the two 
— lait, uKuti. The Prorap- 
'tcajf* of ■ miUiiift mfa- 



dyl," and Palsgrave "teatta, mrddloj" 
the word in not ia Lerini In Ibu aenie. 
tn tbe same 4bi. of 1630, act 1, so. 4, 
1. 31 (Globo cdn.) and act 3. sc. 3, 1. 08, 
wp have fltst ■' I should rpmember him, 
do'a bee not bold rp bU bead (as it 
weref) and «trut in bis gattt" and 
■eeondly '■ tbe flnne flllure of thy foote, 
would give nn cirellpnt motion to thy 
!)»lt in a sfroicircled fiirlliiugflle." I do 
not find the word in thia acnsc in 
Pcomptonom, PalsgnTc, or Leriw. 
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cases of a similar kind. Drj'den has 37 instaaces in his 
Fable of Pulamon and Arcite alone, wluch belonged to the 
close of the xviit.h century. 

Now (w^) and fee) are not very tinlike, and before (i) it 
is difBcult to distinguish them, as c/irr, air (ka»M, eej), 
especially if the (ee) oe deepened into (ee) as is sometimes 
done.' Ileoce we must not be surprised that poets to whom, 
aa Byron confesses 



Monarrha nre 1cm impdrioiis tlum rhymes," 
should take the liberty of considering these soundfl as 
identical. If they had been (seEe, seiei) tbey would have 
passed for rhymes, just as few of those who now insert 
an (i) after {ee) as in {went, streeit) irait, straight, are even 
aware of the fact, much less would feel that the rhyme 
were injured, if others said (atwt, greet) or even (steet, greet) 
for gtali; great. The German habit of rhyming (m, e) and 
(y, i) although justified by the pronunciation of the unlettered, 
ia yet admitted by tho best poets. In this case the vowels 
differ by tho important distinction of labialisation, whereas 
fEE, Bcne) as tbey may have been sounded, differ only by the 
effect of widening, wnich is constantly disregarded. 

A — xviiiTii Century. 

1704. The Expert OitTHor,RA.PHisT talks of the "short 
and long soimd common to all the vowels in rtit &, rate." 
This ought to mean that these words were (rset, rstet), but 
with a person so destitute of real phonetic feeling, (net, reet) 
might have been thought to have a " common sound." Hia 
expression also might nut have meant that the long sound 
and the short sound were the same. The following passage 
is noteworthy. 

" Take epecittl notice tliat the Dipthong ai and the Yowd a are 
very apt to be mistaken," i.e., confu«-d one for the other, " the 
liondonere, affecting (aa they think) a finer pronunciation, would 
quite lo«! tho sound of the proper diphthong ai, na too hroad and 
c^lownish for their fine smooth Tongues ; but the honest Countryman, 
not to «ay our Univt'raities will (by no mcons) part with autltentick 
C'ustom, time out of mind, according to its nutural sound ; however, 
to reconcile this difference, you must be sure to keep close to tho 
< Tha itoiy Ib&t Eing Jainw I., yc sail hue." and tmitpd the btiliopTUH. 
wiahiog; to bcBtdw the biahoprio of although it laboim uniliir the hutoiiou 
uither Bath or WcUb on a vest roantrf (li(fli<ulty of unidog tho swa £00 yean 
divine, luikcd him which he would hnve, bUci their union, ecrtn to ahuir the 
and on bpin^r foM Bath (BuwthV re- new ooiiioidcacv of tlio lounds. 
plied "Buth (beeth) w.jj«, thea haith 
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esti 
i for 

aoi 
as 



iOTthography, which that you may the better do ; always remember 
■ttat the single Diuat end flo English word ; hut it' (hej/ will speak 
rjln*, yet he sure that yo» write true, by odding y, not da but dtit/. 
Observe that the' many times this Diphthong ai is parted in proper 
names, as Ja-ir, La-ith, Saphania-im &c. yet i is usually swallowed 
up, in the sound of the forgoing a, especially when tho word ends 

ah as £etmi-ah, Serai-ah &c. the i is not sounded." 

Thia feeble attempt to keep long a and ai apart seems to 
■be dictated by theoretical grounds. He had previously said 
.'there were 15 Bounds: "five short and five long sounds be- 
png to the vowels, besides five such proper diphtbongs as 
:e five other distinct sounds, difJering from the foregoing 
sounds." And he assigns as bis first reason for admitting 
none other but ai, an, oi, oo, and oh to be proper diphtbonga, 
that "none but these fivo have sucli a plain distinct sound, 
different from the five vowels." Hence it was important 
for him to distinguish long a and ai, though in pronunciation, 
the utmost difference which I can suppose him, with his 
palatal tendencies, to have mode, is to have called long it (ee) 
and ai (eei). The first conclusion is strengthened by hia 
identif}*ing his long a with the vowel in titers, were, ichere, 
.which was certainly (ee). 

1710. Dtche distinctly says ai, ay = a va. care, and as 

>oper in 1685 had given the pairs sell mil, tent saint, tell 
tail, tent tainf, there ought to be no doubt that at this time 
the change of the sound of long « from (aa) to (ee) was fully 
established, notwithstanding that Jones only nine years be- 
fore would not allow that long n was pronounced aa ai. At 
liUie some date as Dyche, the anonymous instructor of the 
^alatines writes the words / nuike, I hare, care in German 

iters ei iiiafik, ei lidlif. kiihr which shoiUd mean (ai mEEk, 
ft BEEf, ItEEr), but would have been written even if the real 
aoond had been (fea;). Here hare is made to have lon^ a, 
as it used to have ; it is now (na^v) and the pronunciation, 
j[aeev), indicated hy the German letters is very doubtful. 

1766. BccHAMAN always uses ai to represent the long 
mnd of a. 

1768. Franklin simply gives men, lend, name, lane aa 
iples of the same soiuid, and thia is nearly the modem 
practise. 

This change of (a) into {e} has also occurred in French, 
Ohevallet' says : " Le changement do (i en e est frtquent dans 
ie langage du peuple de Paris : . . . . des le commencement 
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du XV* sifele Geoffroi Tory observe chez les dames de Paris 
Is tendance que je viens de signaler, . . . 'Lea dames de 
Paris au lieu do a prononcent e bien souvcnt, quant ellea 
diaont : ' Mon mery est 4 la porte de Peris oil il as faict 
peier' . . . telle maniere de parler vient d'accoustement de 
jeunesse ;' Geoffroi Tory, Champfleury, fo. xxxiii, V^." The 
same writer quotes (vol. i, part 2, p. 55) from various imitators 
of popular pronunciation, ^ri^re, tramontane, terrir, douainicr, 
errnes, ou^te, plaine, cl^rinette, ^paie;neul, for airiSre, tramon- 
tane, tarir, douanier, arrhee, ouate, plane, clarinette, ^pagneul. 
1780. Shrridan seems altogether to ignore the sound of 
(aa) in English, allowing only (teoe) to the English a in far, 
bar, psalm, balm. Being an Irishman who had devoted his 
attention for years to English pronunciation, while hia fre- 
quent residences in Ireland kept his ear alive to the Irish 
Eronunciations of English thou current in educated society, 
is remarks upon Irish pronunciation are of considerable 
importance. They serve to shew generally that the Irish 
peculiarities arose partly from the persistence of xvii th cen- 
tury pronunciations, and partly from an endeavour fo correct 
that pronunciation by the then current English usage, which, 
learned rather by rule than custom, was carried to an excess. 
There will be frequent occasion to notice this as we proceed. 
With respect to n, long a is frequently (ase) in Irisn where 
it ia (ee) in Engliah, and sometimes (a3a>} in Irish against 
(bo) in English. He instances patron, ituiiron, rather, 
which in England were (pcctran, meetran, nedh'j} and in 
Ireland fpecfron, nuet'ran, rtcaxlh'a). These were evidently 
the older, xvii th century sounds, which have again become 
current in England, where even the older (raa'dhj) Is com- 
mon. The pronunciation (raxlh-j), may be heard from 
Americans, among whom there is also a great tendency to- 
wards the pronunciation of the earlier setllers, 1C28. Thus 
the true sound (Haart) may be heard in America, which ia 
veiT rare in England. 

As a general rule the words in -aim, which Sheridan pro- 
nounced (-Eeicm), were according to him, called {-\\m) in 
Ireland, as (bAAm, sA-tm, kwAAm, kAAm, kA.\f) for balm, 
psalm, qualm, calm, calf, and this was a distinct xviith cen- 
tury sound. In the following words, which he cites, there 
is sometimes an " overcorrection" of the kind above alluded 
to: gnpe, gather, catch, qiianh, clamour, irrath, irrolh, /arfireli, 
squadron, were then pronounced in England (gajffip. gaodh-ar, 
kictsh, kwa<sh, kltcm'or, rAAlh, rAth, ficrwel, skwAd'ran) 
and in Ireland (gccp, godh'sr, kKt^h, kwAsh, kls3a!*mar, 
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FEEcetb, rteth, feer'wel, skwseaB'dran). The received usage of 
the XIX th century varies between the two, and may be t^en 
sfl [gftp, geedh'J, kostsh, kwAsb, klasm J, raath, rAAth, feei'- 
~ rel', skfCAdran.) 

The recognized pronimciation in the xviu th century seems 
then to have been, short a = (te) in all cases, long a 
generally = (ee), the exact quality (ee, ee, ee) being 
doubtful,. and in those cases in. which (aa) is now fre- 
quently heard, as in dart, father, eta., \oDg a was = (asse), 
s it always was in the xvii th century. 



fE, EE, EA — XVI TH Century. 

1530. PAMGRiTB says: "E in tho fronche tong hath thre 
dyverse sowndea, for somtyme they sownde hym Ijke as wo do in 
osr tongc in thefie words, a bttrt, a beett a petre, a htene and Huche 
. Thp Bowndyng of e, whiche is most gmi'rally kepte with 
I, u Buche as we gyve to < in oiir tong in these wonles abouo 
Bhcrsed, that is to esy, lyke aa the ItaliEtnes soundc e, or they with 
• that prononnce the latine tonge aright : bo that t ax frenche hath 
Buer su<;bc a sownde as we vse to gyue hym in these wordcs, a btt 
iche as maketh hotmy, a beers to lay a deed corps on, a ptwv ft 
Hike or felowe, and aa we soimde dyuers of our pronownes pndynge 
i «, as u>0, RM, the, he, the, and auche lyke, for suche a kynde of 
fi both in iVenche and iatiue, is allmoste the ryght pronun- 
i', as fUall ht-re after appere," 
Here are laid down two sounds of English e long, as (ee) 
in bear, beast, pear, bean, and as (ii) in b<;e, bier, peer ; Ke, me, 
thee, he, Hhe, but the spelling of the two sets of words is not 
disdnguished. We shall sco that in the xiv th century all 
these words were pronounced with (ee) and that they were 
spelled indifferently with e or ce, sometimes with k, and rarelv, 
if ever, with ea. In Palsgrave's test ea is very rare, but in 
his vocabularies he uses it freely. The following words talccD 
_^ata his vocabulary of substantives will illustrate his eon- 
e of c, ee, ea. To shew a further advanced state of 
ling I add Levins's orthography 1570 of the same words 
jded by two dots, after Palsgrave's explanations. 
"Bea a flye .. heo, htche tree .. bech, heed of atone or wode .. bead, 
f come .. beane, htfi mcatc .. beefc, heaiyn fev au guet .. beacon, 
w of an house .. benme, bea/re a he heeat .. bfore, beere for deed 
„ hcare, (m(<.. beaft, ieaiyng ..haoXe, dede acte.-deede, deed 
. dead, deane of a church, Hejhet»e lacke of hcryng .. deafe, 
J judgying .. dccme, dereneim chiert^ .. deare, drrlyng n. man 
n., darling, tare of a man or hei'ste .. core, eaie rest., ease, 
r B hye fecat .. easter {eaet,/eanyng Uanc^ .. itda, /eat* ot a 
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.. feate, fidyng place .. feede, folgng .. feele, fiarj/ng .. fear, fstani 
coke faUant .. fesnnt, f»e»t .. fciast, fethtr plume .. fether, gere cloth- 
ing .. gcarc, geet a blnke atone, heed pate or nob ., head, hepe of 
money .. lii^ape, htaU of body., hcalc, hteh of the fote .. licele, 
helthe .. healthy, hape a great quantite .. heape, heer of the heed 
ehtatvl .. he3rry, ktrrt, a deed body .. horse, httrrgng & ,iysshe ., her- 
ring, hearyng the plaeo whereby we here ovge .. hcare, hert of any 
beest aveur .. heartie, hertht uf a chyniney .. herth, heate .. heate, 
heegn ciel .. heaven, i>/oiMjr .. jelouxe, kepyng obseruatiun .. keepe, 
hcM a Burgion .. leche, Utd a metall .. leade, Ue* pasture, Uafg of a 
tree .. leafe, lefentau eherete .. liefer, leag» two mile .. league, Uaning 
to .. Icano, Uka an herbe .. leeke, Unantue maigretfi .. leanc, kp« w 
start MF/J..leape, laaue lycence .. leave, Ifven for brcdde .. leTen, 
Icauer to lyfte with .. lever, mtale of nieate .. moele, meant of a 
Bonge mogtn .. mcane, meature of two gallons .. measure, mede drinke, 
mfde rc'Wiirde „ meedo, medoiee foldo .. medowe, mekenMie humility .. 
meeke, nede besoing .. neede, ntdyll to aowe witli..needil, naara of 
a beest roignon, nftgng with the nose ettemiument .. sneeze, neatn 
lediler cordmagn, peact.. ■pe&ce, ptc» or parte of a thyng.. pece, 
peaehe a irute .. peoche, peeacke a byrde, ptakt of a ladycB moumyng 
heedc .. peuke, peeh uf bcUes, pele for an o^yn .. peale, peerle a stone 
.. pearle, ^N« frute ;?oy#..pcHae, petcoddo, ^lotn^Iady .. queene, queant 
garse .. queane, nalmt roiaulme, red* to plnye or pype with .. rede, 
reed herryng.. redde, reed breett a byrde .. brest, reedneete rovgevr, 
redg money .. reddy, reU for yanie.. reele, f»A«-*CT"..rcher8C, releau 
forgyvcnesse, reame of paper .. reamc, rere banket ralias, rereaarit ot 
men arritre jranb.. rerewarde, rM»nai{nwH.. reasonable, rMion .. 
reason, waroit tymo .. season, tee water mer.. sea, »(w»fo charbon de 
terre, eede of herbes.. seodc, «^r before a eastell ,. sefi:e, etkennu 
malftdje-.sicknease, seeke, lekyng ar efrchgna .. 6cekc, ttale a fywhe .. 
scale, teame of sowyng .. scaroe, wm«for to nye withiayn de povreean 
[saindouT], iemrhjn»«te .. Bcniely, lee hreame a fyaahc, eertehe eai)uyre 
,. searehe, ttaU a place ,. seate, f«(iAi»jileming.. teaehe, tedioueneue ,. 
tedious, teelt a byrde jalignon .. teale, ttle a byrde plingel .. t«ale, 
teme of a plough or oxen,.teame, teere of wepyng.. teare, l*U, 
puppo or dugge, a womuns brest .. tcate, Mke dons .. teethe, veel§ 
fleasho ..veale, wede elotliyng ., woede, weke for cnndeU .. weak, 
vetyluneue ilebesHO .. wayk, \oek» a »enyght .. wceke, loelthe .. weltb, 
wepgng plonr.. woepc, tecrt to take fysshe, fceryneue or grefe .. 
wcarie, wnanl the pype .. weysand, weigtl a beest .. wesyll, vevy»g 
foume ,. weave, whele of a carte .. wheele, akaU oorne., wheatc, yert 
xii monethes .. yeare, ynl or borme for ale, uh love or frooabyp .. 
aerlp, Ztatandt a countrey. 

This long list will shew that in Palagmvo's time uo deflaitd 
rulohnd been laid down for the spetliDgof t lime wonls, and hence 
tho reader could not discriminate the sounds. It was not till 
after the middle of the xvi th century that anything like a rule 
appeared, and then ee was used for (ii), and ea for (ee). But 
Levins shews that the rule was by no means coniustenU7 
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applied so parly as 1570, And even at a later period ea was 
often used for (e) the short vowel, and aimple e often repre- 
sented (ee) and eomelimea perbapa, but not often, (ii). We 
often find ftee, mcA written like (fiee to give the full sound of 
(ii) and prpvent the pronunciation (ee), which was given to 
tt*. The introduction of the difference ee, ea waa therefore 
a phonetic device, intended to assist the reader. Great diffi- 
omty again arose as many words in ea came to be pronounced 
(ii) without any change being made in the spelling, and wa 
find orthoepiets obliged to give long lists of words with ea as 
.(ee), as (e) and as (ii). If it had only been recognized that 
,M was a modem innovation, introduced with a phonetic 
pnroose,' writers and printers might not have hesitated to 
Tepuice ea by e, ee in the two last cases. It is now perhaps 
too late to write/ecst, beest, reep, beem, ete., but there is no 
reason but habit against this spelling, and abundance of 
lustorical authority in its favour. 

Palsgrave in saying that e was sounded as in Italian, takes 
[no notice either m French or Italian of the double sound 
{t, b) into which (e) splits, although ifeigret, 1550, finds it 
necessary to use two distinct vowel signs for the two sounds. 
In modern English we distinguish ail, air, = (eel, eeJ), but 
in Bome parts in the north of England I Bnd this distinction 
unknown, and (ee) alone pronounced. Hence I siuipect that 
ttie older English sounds were (ee, e). The short sound (o) 
hu remained, apparently unchanged, from the earliest Eng- 
lish times to the present day. 

1547. Salesburt gives the two sounds (ee, ii) and also 
itioee the mute or unpronounced e. He scarcely ever uses 
or «i. As examples of (ee, c) he gives in his VVekh pro- 
iimctation a were, wkeke, ukeke, wreste = a weir, wreak, 
break, wrest, and calls attention to the difference of meaning 
in KERB, PERK, HELE, MELE according as they are pronounced 
with (ii) = bier, peer, heel, mecl (to meddle ?), or with (ee) 
=:bear, pear, heal, meal. Omitting mute e and ea, the fol- 
lowing are all the words containing e, of which be gives 
the sounds ; the old spelling is in small capitals, and the 
Welsh transcription in italics : — 

"" RUB bred (brt'd) punls, uddre lad-dr (lad'er), echibmore ffer- 
(evcrmoor) in aotcnnim, thondbk Mwnrfr (Ihimd'ur), wondrk 
(nnd'er = wimd-er), chese (»i> (tshiiz) caseuB, FaENses/rt'wb 

ciuto," and wticn he nays it was then 
"nunc dinuni" prouoiinced (ec) he adda 
"Bdno ipriiu a pdiiitiu Buppn?«a," lu if 
it over had bteu wniudcd suiL-e the xiii th 
otatVTj, exoept in proriiicUl dulecH, 



'■8 SO littlp suBpEwtcd thnt 
illis ininpning tliiit ea wu 
Ipoperly pcnnonnciJ o. («■») or {«■} 
grjm i tniueulmuin, mdjiw«tt> ctuun n 
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(friindz) amici, tsebs triyt (txii'i'z) arhont, suttee tte^n (suf'er) 
Binere, geldiko gelding (geld'iq), GrLBEttT Gilirrt (Gil-bert), otmoeb 
Uint/ir (dzhiii'dzLt^r) zinziber, BEoomaE begging (beg'i'q), eose eg 
(eg) ovum, Jesc Uitiuw (Dzhee'zj'y), tOJEHK kuiin (kwiin) regina, 
BENT rent (rent), tbehube trettuer (trez'yjr) theaaurua, velcbi v»lftt 
(vel'vt't) holosericam, vEHnrE vfrfuw (ver-tyy), the Afo (the), to- 
gether with the Latin ego ^u (eg"!"), Dei deei (dee-i). 

Of these the words chese, /rendes, qiiene have the eoimd of 
(ii). It should be observed that BuUokar also gives (friindz), 
and so does Wallia, and ao late as 1701 Jones admits this 
sound, thus making the new spelling le indicate (ii) in 
" Algier, bier, canonier, friend, fusilier, grenadier, Tangier," 
and harmonizing/n'enrf, jknd, both formerly (freend, feend), 
but then (friind, fiind), and now (frend, fiind). 

As respects ea Salesbury agrees with others in giving sea 
see (see) mare, tea ie (lee), season seesyn (seez'in) tempestaa 
vel occasio, but he is peculiar in ease i>s (jeez) otium, leaue 
lief (Ijeev) licentia, since Hart gives easy (ee'zi), and Gill 
writes leave (leev). I can find no authority for the insertion 
|4>/ of i^C-t), ond am inclined^suspect a misprint, because the 
four wonis EASE, i.EAUE, SEA, YEA are given together and 
transcribed ies, lief, see, ie, bo that the last ie may have 
occasioned the two former, and he introduces them by 
saying : " In certain words they place a sometimes, as we 
should consider it, rather carelessly according to our custom, 
out of its own power and rather metamorphosed into the 
vowel c," this should merely imply that ea was written for 
ee, meaning prolonged e (ee), and not that in two of the 
words e was also altered into the Welsh i, meaning English j/. 
If then we read res, leef for iea, lief, in Salesbury's Welch 
transcription, we shall reconcile it with his observation and 
with the usages of other orthoepists. 

1568, Smith, agreeing generally with Salesbury, calling 
the English e "e Latina" pronounces yet, yes [sit, lis), but 
gives also the pronunciation f jet, jea), though by introducing 
it with an " alii vocant," he clearly prefers the former. 

1569. Hart says, describing this vowel; "The scconde 
with somewhat more closing the mouth," than for a, "thrust- 
ing softlye the inner part of the tongue to the inner and 
vpper great t^eth, (or gnmmea for want of teetli) and is 
marked e." lie writes (dheez) for these, and (miitorz, 
Hier) for metres, here. In 1580, Bullokar writes both (Heer) 
and (Hiir) for /ere,' and has also (siil-dum) for seldom. 
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1621. Gill Bays, "E, breuis pat hac forrafi (e), vt in (net) rete: 
ct longa HP, (eo), vt in (noet) neate. i. nitidus odioctiuum : 8nb- 
stuntiuum NEitii ngnificat omne genus bouum." 

The pronunciation in the xvi tii century is therefore toler- 
ably certain. All wordB now apellwl with ee had (ii), 
a few final e as /le, me, she, tec, had also (ii), almost every 
word now written with ea, or words written with m in the 
I latt«r part of the century had (ee) though some had (e). 

I All simple e long were (ee). Esceptions were Aere 

(aiir) occasionally, /tear, year (niir, jiir) in Bullokar, 
appear is marked (apiir-) in Butler 1633, who also dis- 
tinguishes (teer) locerare, (tiir) lacrj-ma, and wishes 
dfar, iceari/, hear to be called (deer, wee'r/, Heer) instead 
of (diir, wiiTi, Hiir) which he therefore implies to have 
been the more usual pronunciation. 

E, EE, EA.— XVII TH Centuby. 

It would be waste of time to establish that through the 

xvnth century and down to our own times short e has 

remained (e) and ee has been (ii). The difficulty only turns 

upon the pronunciation of long e and of ea. 

1B53, Waij.19 says: "* profertor sono acuto claroqne ut Gal- 
lomm i maaeulinum," except before r as will bo hereafter con- 
sidered ; " ea offertur nunc dierum ut i longutn : sono ipsiua a 
peaitoa snppreeao, et sono liters « producto. Nompe tUud solum 
pnestat a ut syllaba reputetur longn. Ita met obi-imn factus, oiMt 
' ' 9, *et siBto, ^edere focio, »eal BcUa, ct«., non sono diffemnt nisi 
VDcalis illic correpta, hie producta intclligatur." 
He however gives the exceptions near, dear, hear = (niir, 
V, Hiir). Willdns has (ii'vil) for etvV,' but he writes Jesus 
(Dishee'sos), where the first (s) is probably a mere over- 
ight for (z). 
1668. Prick says : " E soundos like, ee. (ii, i) in bs, evtn, tvming, 
E^kmd, Engliih, h«, her», mi, the, we, ye," probably the complete 
list ftt that time. He also »ays : "ea souadea e, d-r-a-w-n out long 
■a lead, weak." And then subjoins the following list: — 
Appeal, appease. Bean, bear, beast, beat, beneath, breach, break, 
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wnj, and calltd hrir 

(B««r), ■ proDoncuboD ccrtoinlT "cU 
caowa in Shskspere'a time, nltbou^b 
ocnntiwd bjr Gill n lute u ISSi. Agun, to tbe aoanil! (j- 
in Die Mune pU;'. act ii., k. 1. 1. 294 : earlj p«nad, uit 
X were u plentj lu bUcko- 



\), % proDunciatiDn nTcn by Price 
I u the correct soDoa. and, u we 
IT Hut. well knoim at (hn tuno. 
The He*, r 



^Uee'-TpIV Bt aver; 

Dseouenllvtoscoa- 

, , .1) in old EngUab. 

riea," wa* (if rpcx'ni wot bk plen'tf The contrnoted fana iB ehewi thtt the 
bl*k'b«ri(), and tho joke looiisted (ii) loimd had the prcferonce. 
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to break. Cease, cheat, clean, cleave, complcat, conceal, congeal. 
Deal, decrease, defeat, displease, dream. Eager, ean, ear, cam, 
easie, Eairter, endeavour, estreat, eat, eaves, reature, forswear. 
Oleas. Heal, heap. Jealousie. Meal, mean. Keach, reveal. To 
abenth, speak, spear, spread, squeak, scam, seamstress, slreak, 
sureeaao, swear. Teach, teazils, treatise. Weave, weaver. Zeal." 
Of these the following are still either (ce, ee) or (e), btar, hrtak, 
tarn, endtavour, forswear, jealoiuit, spread, *wear, while the rest hava 
become (ii). "Ea aouiids short (e) in head, dead, ready. Bed- 
stead, beard. Earl. Feather. Heaven, Measure, Pearl, pleasure. 
Search, stead, sweat, Thread, threaten, treasnrie, treasure. Wealth, 
weary, weather," of which only heard, weary hare now changed. 

John Kemble uaed to be laughed at for speaking of bia 
bird, meaning heard ; we have here old authority for the 
Bound.' Price makes ea sound os a and there is consider- 
able probability that ho meant (as) and neither (a) nor (aa), 
in heard, heart, hearken, sear^e. Jones said both hard and herd 
for heard (p. 86) ; serge, is borne out by the modem fklaajk, 
saaj'dzhnnt) for clerk, sergeant. The only words in which 
Price ndmibs ea to sound as ee (ii) are dear, appear ; blear-eyed, 
chear, clear, hear, near, read, year, wliicli short list also em- 
braces all Wallis's exceptions. 

1685. CdiPEE has not named any instances in which e 
long is (ii), but ho enters fully into ea. 

First ea = (e) in alreaily, behind, bread, breadth, hrea^faet, 
breath, cleante, lUadlp, dearth, death, dread, earth, endeavour, 
feather, head-y, health, /iearen, heavy, leather, kaven, fea(w[levepj 
leaveret [leveret], pageant, reachles [reckless], ready, realm, 
sjyread, xtealth, threaten, treachery, tread, icealth. Here en- 
deaeijnr has (e) instead of (ee) as in Price ; breakfast is 
shortened as at present, and lerur has now become (ii). 

Second en = (ee), of which more presently. This U a 
long list beginning with appeal, appease, beacon, et«. Most 
of the words now have (ii), except break, fortirear, great, 
aweaf, leear. The words can = yean, enitor, ears = earea, 
subgrunda, learn lampas, lease formula locationis, deserve note. 

Third ea = (ee), of which more presently. With the 
single exception otsctvani clamo, all the words have the com- 
bination ear, aa bear, beard, earl, early, earn, eariiett, learn, 
reheiiree, searce cribrum, search, sliear, potsheard, sirear, tear, 
icear. 
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iUfl. Mixt prS«bly (biini) ._ ,. 
ttiAt &M <Mw of (tw miiukw mtde b; 



Irishmen, who, wiihin^ to iuutaU tlie 
Eugllali (ii) pronuuciaUun uf m, wrried 
it luu far, a> SLcriilim piliuti sat in 
some othui cum, (p. 92). 
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Fourth ea = a, which we have identified with (te), (p. 71), 
in /leirf/rs, hfnrten, heitrth. 

Fifth I'll = (ii) in arrear, besmear, blear-ty'd, dear, ear-wig, 
fear, gear, hear, near, sear, shears, spear, tear lacryma, weary, 
whereas Price speaks tccnry with fe). Here arrear, ear-icig, 
fmr, ijinr, itear, shears, spear, tear s., toennjy are in addition to 
Price's list, which also contains words not here found. It is 
clear that the (ii) Bound was beginning to assert its daiius 
to the domain which it has since abnost entirely conquered, 
and from which the orthography ea was intended to drive it, 
90 powerless is the artificial barrier of spelling, to arrest the 
natural flow of speech. 

Cooper's vowel system is peculiar, and is clearly founded 
upon a careful analysis of hia own pronunciation. His list 
of exact pttirs of long and short vowel sounds is as follows : 






1 

cnn ken will folly ftdl up meet foot 
cast cane weal fall foale — need fooL 
Kow there can be little doubt that the series of short 
'■els in the upper line was meant for (to, e, i, A, w, o, 
although (e, a), may have been used for (e, e). Hence 
the long voweb should be (teas, ee, //, a\, m;*, — , ii, uu). The 
second may of course have been (ee), and the third may 
have boon (w) rather than (ii). The two sounds are closely 
enough allied for oven a careful analyzer to confuse. In 
order to bring a Frenchman to the sound of ((') it is necessary 
to exaggerate the sound into (e). Persons endeavouring to 
prolong (') are verj' apt to fall into {er). Other orthoepisis 
seem to have confused Cooper's second long vowel with (fete) 
when it was spelt n as in rune, and with (ee) in other cases. 
It is to be remarked also that Cooper finds his second long 
vowel expressed by ea almost only before r. This rather 
points to (nae, ee, ee) as his first three vowels, which otliers 
reduced to two {a«B, ee). There is no evidence, beyond 
Cooper, for (iV) occurring long, nr (e) short, in Enghsh. The 
inference is that Cooper had either a peculiar pronunciation, 
or that vowel sounds appeared to him exact pairs, which do 
not 80 appear to us. lie seems not to have been satisfied 
with the pair (ii, i), which is even now commonly adopted, 
and hence he tried to find (ii, i) in the English (need, meet), 
although he owns that in this case " minima datur differentia 
inter coneptionem et productionem," and indeed the differ- 
ence is rather due to the consonants than to the vowels, the 
Bonant (d) having a sound of its own in addition to the glide 
^m (ii). Again he strove to find a proper long vowel to 
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(j), and, obaerving a difference then between weal and wear, 
corresponding to the modern difference between ml and air 
feel, eei), he asBumed that the finer sound was the real long 
of (Oi and thus paired (ef, i). Acting upon this conclusion 
I shall transcribe Cooper's voweU accordingly. He seems, 
precisely in the same way, to have heard the difference (uu, «) 
and refusing to consider them aa pairs, endeavoured to hear 
(u) in foot as distinct from fool and full, and then, not find- 
ing the real long sound of his (u), took {oo) in fonl as ita 
nearest representative. This would reduce his vowel scale to 
the following, which I shall adopt in future citations. 



1 









fAll 



f«l 



op 



mit fut 



k^ffist kEEn wmI fiAl tool — niid thul 

The distinction between the words in ei which Cooper pro- 
nounces (ee), and those in n/i which he pronounces (ee), 
may have been a step in the direction of change from (ee) to 
(ii) which may have been commencing at his time in the lon^ 
list of worda to which he assigns (ee), although it was not 
accomplished till much later. 

Holder, 1669, does not make these distinctions, contenting 
himself with fnfe /at, seal sell, eel ill (faaet fset, seel sel, iil ([), 
but admits that some vowel may lie between {it.-) and (ee). 
In comparing Cooper with his contemporaries wo must then 
consider his {ee, ee) as represented by their single (ee). 

1688. Mieoe after laying down the rule that e long is (ee), 
the French i aigu, and e short is (e) , the French I owivri, 
excepts the following which have the sound of (ii, i), be, he, 
the, me, we, "qui e'^crivaieut autrefois avec deux e," yes, besom, 
evil; eve, eren, evening, here; the termination -eous; einptoff- 
ment, enquiry, " qui s'^crivent indifferemraent avec tin e on 
avec un i," ten, linnen, peniii/, hence, then, thence, when, whence, 
which he transcribes in French letters " tinn lininn, peny, 
hinnce, denn, dencc, hoinn, hoinnce," so that he gives e and 
not ( in three of the words (by mistake?). This last list la 
peculiar to this author. 

Miege gives long i maseulin, (ee), as the general pronuncia- 
tion of ea, but says that the a counts for nothing in the fol- 
lowing words, for which ea therefore = (e), beard, bread, 
hreaf^faat, breath s., dealt, dearth, death. Earl, early, to earn, 
earnest, eartli, feather, head, health, heard, hearken, hearth, 
heaven, heary, leap, learn, leather, leaven, leaver, ftteadoa, 
pageant, peasant, pilhic-beur, potsheard, read "le Ptt^t^rit et 
Participe," ready, realm, to reftearce, scarce, search, sleml, stealth, 
threaten, treachery, tread, wealth, tceather; of whioh beard. 
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lefg>, kver, pillow-hcpi; have now (ii). It is observable that 
he gives hearken to (e), and alao that the vowel in breakfast 
was shortened at ao early a period. 

Miege makes ea = (ii) in these words only, besmear, blear- 
eyed, clear, dear, gear, hear, near, sfiearx, spear, m which we 
HUBS some of Price's words, though the list ia increased by 
bettnear, gear, shears, spear. 

"Bear un ours et pear une poire, ae prononce hair, pair." 
There is a modem American pronunciation, probably (baei&i), 
hot generally heard by Englishmen as (baaj), M'hiun may 
date from this time, for as Miege evidently means bear to 
have a broader sound tha( he heard in other words, the real 
sound ntay have been (bscser). See Cooper's third list as 
noted above, (p. 82). 

1701. Jones says that the sound of c (ee) is written ea 
;" in all words or syllables, that are, or may be sounded long," 
except a certain number of words where it is written e only, 
and it is perhaps worth giving these lists as shewing many 
words in e, e-e, now mostly pronounced with (ii), which had 
all (ee) so lately as the end of the xviith century, because 
the fact is little known, and its announcement is generally 
received with incredulity. Those marked (") have still (ee) 
or (e). 

1) eke, •e're (ever), *e're (before), mero, rere, the, "there, these, 
•wore, •where; glebe, Medes, mete, nepo, scene, scheme, sphere, 
Swcdtt, Thebe, Theme. 

2) adhere, autheme, austere, blasplieme, *eherub, cohere, com- 
ilete, concede, "credit, discrete, *felo, female, *fenile, frequent, 
"ibrew, impede, negro, *nephew, obscene, "pedant, pedee, poeme, 

nu, aincore, supreme, systcme, "tenet, terrene, "treble, "renew ; 
'crevice, crewel, menow, "nether, "plevin, "whether. 
8) "all Scripture name.i and proper names from other languages, 
U S4tu, Jehu, Jeias, &i:" 

4) " all that begin with the sound of w, dt, », per, pre, re, le." 
, With these we most contrast the words in which e had the 
aoimds (ii, i) ; 

I) the termination -eout. 

3) initial ba- as becoint, bedew, before, &c. 
Si the six words, ie, ht, me, the, we, ye. 

4) the ten words, chmel [chisel], erete, England, EnglUh, htrt, 
BMTi, metre, Peter, laltptlre, TWede. 

5) the six words, Evan, Eve, Ertling, even, evening, evil. To 
which in another place he adds devil.' 

In the following list e is said to he sounded as a, which 

witlilbe 



"/ 



le Scotch deriTation of ill &om ml. 
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was most probably short (») : Sfrks, clerk, eleven, Herbert, 
merchant, mercy, Oiccn, phrenliek, verdict, yellow, etc. ; of which 
phrenlkkhaa asserted itself in the orthography /ran/ip; mercy, 
yelloic, and sometimea verdict are known as vulgariBms; ekren, 
Herbert are now unknown, merchant is known as an archaism, 
and Serks, clerk are very common. This list seems to shew 
that Miege's service, bear, pear in which he makes e ^ ai 
French, had the same sound, especially as (saaj-vis) is a 
well-knowu vulgarism at the present day. 

The only words in which Jonea allows e« to be like a (te) 
are heard, heart "to distinguish them from hard (not soft), 
Sari (or Sing)," but he also gives heard the sound of (Herd). 

Jones makes ea short = (e), in beard, brewl, breadth, breast, 
breath, cleanse, dead, dealt, tlear, dearth, death, dread, earl, 
earn, earth, head, beard, hearth, had, leap, meant, meash, pcaroe, 
pearl, reach, read, math, realm, tearee, search, searge, iheard, 
shread, »kad, epread, stead, stealth, stceat, thread, threat, tread, 
tcealth, yearn ; — bedstead, bestead, heaven, heavy, lencher, leather, 
leaven, measure, peasant, pheasant, pleasant, steady, treasure, 
weapon, weasand, weather; most of which have preserved their 
sounds, though some have changed their spelling. 

The only words in which Jones allows ea to have the 
sound (ii) are cltear, clear, dear, car, gear, hear, mear, itear, 
year; — appear, beadle, beam (biu) now (two), instead, stead, 
steam, team, yen, r/ea/it. 

Collecting together all the words spelled with ea and pro- 
nounced with (ii) as given in the precwling lists, we find them 
limited to the following — all others in ea ha^'ing (ee) or (e). 



I 

I 



appear 


dear 


mear' 


steam 


arrear 


car 


near 


team 


beadle 


earwig 


read 


n tear 


begmear 


fear 


Bonr' 


weary 


blear-eyed 


gonr 


shoare 


yea* 




hear 


aptur 


yew- 


clear 


instead' 


st*ad' 


yeast* 



Those marked (*} are now spelled c/ieer, mere, sere; those A 
marked {*) had often the sound (o) at that time, and perhaps ( 
more regularly ; (') the word yea is not marked (jii) except i 
by Jones. I 

This list must be home in mind in judging of rhrmes in I 
the XVII th century. In Croker's Johnson, ed, 1848, p. 57, , 
it is said respecting Rowe's couplet 

Ab if misfortune made the Uirone her seal. 
Ami none could {w unhappy but thi.' great, 
which Dr. Johusou in his Flan of a Dictionary in 1747 had J 
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adduced to shew that great Lad sometimca the sound (griit), 
that Lord Chesterfield remarked it was " Uadoubtcdly a bad 
thyme, tho' found in a great poet," — an observation which 
shewed first that Lord Chesterfield did not know tlie pro- 
nunciation of English when Howo waa young, and secondly 
that he was so little aware of the habita of great poets (at 
least if he reckoned Shakspere and Dryden among them) that 
be looked to their greatneaa as a guarantee for the perfection 
of their rhymes. Now Rowe lived from 1673 to 1718. We 
may therefore expect to gather his pronunciation from Cooper, 
lliege, and Jones. The first gives (scflt, greet), the rules of 
the others would imply fseet, greet). The rhyme was there- 
fore perfect. While Pope's couplet, adduced by Johnson to 
ahew the other sound of great, 

For Swift tmii him dcspis'd the force of itaU 

The Bobtr tollies of the wise and grtat, 
would have been to Howe a somewhat imperfect rhyme (fois, 
ee), and one which I have but rarely found when examining 
the rhj'mcs of this period. 

As the point has been so much disputed, the orthoepical 
accounts have been given at great length, and it will be in- 
teresting to add the result of an examination of Dryden's 
rhymes in his Absalom and Achitophel, Annus Mirahilia, 
Poiamon and Arcite, Wife of Bath, Good Parson, Thoodore 
and Honoria, Eeligio Laici, Flower and Leaf, Cymon and 
Iphigonia, with roapoct to the pronunciation of tho long e 
and ea. Rejecting those in which both spelling and sound 
wore, aa far as is known, identical in the rhyming termina- 
tions, the following are the results. 

1) Regular rhymes, (ce, ec) ; case ioith these seize, sea leith 
BUrvey prey weigh key lay way sway, wear di'spnir, reveal frail, 
kave witk ileoeivc receive, mean obscene, congeal hail, reuiaju'd 
gleaa'd, there hair, please these, theme dream, bear heir ; 

2) Hearly regular rhymes, a long with ita corresponding short 
Towel (ue, e) ; feast vith breast guest aildress'd rest, set with great 

increase less, heat with sweat threat, beat threat, conceal 
1 dispel, appeal rebel v., zeal dwell, please viih grie^-onces 
yet great, extreme stem, supreme them ; 
Begular rhymes (ii, ii), cheer ioith clear year, years oars, 
appear with year ear tear i. steer gear eheer clear, near with clear 
■'T, dear here, clear ear, career spear, fear with leer cheor near steer 
1T«. cor; 

4) Possibly regular rhymes owing to nuiety of pronunciation, 
K:(ii, ii) ; roar with fear ajipear, to bear with hear yeot tear ». hear 
■ ifipear spear, A«( aUo bear with heir hair fair were, and were with 
leareer spoor appear j where with clear near, there with spear appear 
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diBEtppcar clear fear ; for we Btill hear were, where, there pronounced 
(will wiii dhiii) as vulgariams ; 

5) Rare iirogular rhymea (ee, ii) now become regular as (ii, ii) ; 
heap sweep, retreat feet, deal whed, disease degrees (?), eevero bier, 
plead freed, repeat sweet, uncleim seen ; 

6) Faulty rli3nne8, {e, ii) pctitionora yoore, pensioners fears, steed 
with fled head, feet Bwcat^ field beheld, kneul'd compell'd, imBocn 
men, reed head, — (e, i) contest rcsiHt, sense prince, but ci%*il devil, 
does not belong to this place, for the rhyme was perfect (i, i) ; — 
(ee, ffiffi) wear care, tears v. spares. 

Those rhymes, notwithstanding an occasional laxity which 
Dryden seems to have preferred as a relief,' serve to shew the 
general correctncBS of the rules laid down by the orthoE^ists 
on this point. 
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1704. The Expert Obthographist dashes at once into 
the full sounds of the xviii th century, " Tho' ee bo 
reckoned among the Dipthongs," says he, "yet what differ- 
ence is there in tho sound of meet to come together, and mete. 
to measure, in procini and intercede?" Hence making the 
exceptions that there, were, where, " though they have e at 
the end, yet it serveth only to lengthen the foregoing e into 
a long," that is (eej, he gives the following 17 monosyllable* 
and 2() polysyllables as having the sound ^ii), which may 
be contrasted with Jones's lists, {p. 85 : £ede, Crete, ere 
even now (eeJ), !/lcbe, glede a kite, here, Mede, mere, mete, 
Pede, rere now rear, scene, acheme, sphere, these, Vere ; adhere, 
apozeme, amlere, blaspheme, cohere, complete, concede, concrete, 
convene, extreme which Jones spelled extream, greve "or Lord," 
impede, intercede, interfere, inlerrene, Nicene, obscene, portgrete, 
precede, recede, replete, recere, sercre, sincere, supercede, supreme. 

Jones gives only 18 words out of tho 28, (p. 86), in which 
ho and preceding orthoepists allow ea to have the sound of (ii). 



I 



■ Bcaidve the faulty rhmei nuoed 
in the text the foUowing bare been 
noted ; (»», *A) prepare war, — (e, 
«e} poaHH, ptac«, — (a, a) blood with 
good wooi — (h, *) took, floclt, — 
(u. oo) shoiik milh broke gpoke, poor 
wtVA Bum ewore ;— (a, a) Btrung wrong, 
return ocorn, tarn buni,^(A, «) loat 
leil/t boast roait ; god abode ;— (a, no) 
won milh Utwa croim, mn teilh crotra, 
— [nu, 30) moon icilA dromi'd MnaiL 
We alio tvico find (mii, aid) none 
Abcalun. Notirithitanding ibe di- 
yarntj dure it alira^ mane point of 



reiemblanco between Ibe voweli; ibua 
Dijden could not have ibjmed loa 
vnlh seen pain ewie, or beat milA coat, 
etc. flomeeTen of theabofe may be re- 
ferred to peculiar or archaie pronmicia- 
tiooe, so Ihtit Dryden'a rhymes am not, 
properiv apeaking, the monsten of uo- 
dem timea, known aa Thymes lo tbe eye, 
B8 more love grore. boa was gu, teat 
great, poor Uour, changed hanged, 
lliRt kern the word of promise U) onr tg* 
And break it to our mc 
B«e 1 further examination of Drjden'i 
Thjma in Chap. IX, { 3. 
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69 oth^:^ having short fe) and all the reat having long (ee) 
for ea. The ortnographiat only admits 4 words in which en 
ie sounded like a long, that is (ee) ; viz. bear s. and v., swear, 
tear v., icear ; 3 woi-ds in which ca "ia sounded like a short," 
that ifl (»), viz, hearken, hftirt and its derivatives, hearfh; 
bat gives 95 examples of ea sounded as (e) short including 
heard ; and then no lesa than 235 in which " ca is sounded 
ee or e long " that is (iij. This last list of ea = (ii), includes 
the words break, deaf, deafen, great, indeavour, — ^but endeavour 
IB in the list of ea = (e), — lewinee, pear, shear, yea, yearn, in 
all of which, except shear which ia often (sliiii), and yearn 
which is (JJn), the old long (ee) ia still preserved; and 
though thriik, griit) may still be heard from a very few, I 
have not been so fortunate as to hear (diif, indii'vJ, liisii*, 
piLi, Jii, jiiJn). We can imagine a Gill of the period ex- 
claiming again : " Non nostras nic voces habes, aed Mopsariun 
fictitias!" It is impossible to believe that this represented 
the generally- received pronunciation of the time, 

1710. Dvt/ME, BO far as I can understand his notation, 
agrees with Jones, but between him and Buchanan 1766, 
were fifty years, which seem to have had a great effect on our 
pronunciation, in settling long a to (ee) and long e and ea to 
(ii). They were years in which there was a remarkable ten- 
dency to thinness and raeagrcnesa of sound owing to a pre- 
dilection for tho higher lingual or palatal vowels. The 
change from (ee) to (ii) was attemptod to be carried much 
further than actually succeeded. Thus chair,^ steak, break, 
great wero (tshlii, stiik, briik, griit), oblige was (obliidzh')* 
and (k, g) before (aa), where the sound of (aa) really re- 
mained, were palatalised into (k, g) as in (taajd, i/aajd). All 
these sounds might have been heard from elderly speakers 
some thirty years ago, and those which have remained to 
the present day, are accounted old pronunciations. In the 
iTii th eentury however, they were modemizms which did 
not set through, and our present pronunciations (tsheer, 
steek, breek, greet, oblaidzh") were older, although not all 
of them tho oldest forms. In the provinces (tahili) is still 
frequent, and (obliidzh*) is nearly universal in Scotland. 

1710, Tho anonymous inatructor of tho Palatines, writes 
me, he, lee, she, be in Ctonnan letters mi, hi, lei, scM, bi as par- 
ticular exceptions, and gives as examples of ea sounding 

' "WhyUnsloQtmanalitnTBbappyP (tthe«r, tohiirj the Inttar being ono of 

BeMnMbejirhepTful(rbsijfnil)." This the ironls irhich had then changed ita 

{■ ■ Mnanarnm «l tliut period, nnd coold Bound, ootwithatanding the i^elling 

not blTe belonged to any other, for in "^""j Bu>ce aJIered to cArtr. 

-' xyath Hntory, sAair, thtar were * So pronounced by Djdho. 
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II almost {bitweilcti fast) as German ( (ii), the words 
heap, heat, cheap, clean, clear. 

1766-8. Buchanan and Franklin may be said to have 
completely adopted the present usage respecting e long 
and ea. Tho following are all the words in Franklin's 
examples, with his transcriptionfl, translated into palaeotype, 
and following all his inaccuracies : 

LonRtf, »we»w siriiu, arfi'd'uJM iiJiahanH, r*'ijio« rilideh.in, u^sidia; 
— W luQX, pUated pliiz'd, itream litiiim, clear kliir, meaning miliiiq, 
aatiett iiitiiust, Itait hist, iiKriaging inkriisiii, tpeaktr spik.ir, readeri 
rid3rs, lo read riid, dear 'liir ; — ^renUr greut-sr prcti-r ; — m short, 
heaten ncv'u, already alruadi Alreodi, / have read red, uHlearrud 
anlarn'd. 

An Irish gentleman, bom in 1755, told me he remembered 
the change. It is to be observed that the change is not yet 
made among the less educated class in Irehmd, and was 
probably universal in Ireland when this gentleman was a 
youth. He came to England as a young man, and observed 
the custom growing. He distinctly remembered a youth who 
asked for (piiz) j^eaa, being told to say <peez) " like a man." 
The thinner voice of woman has perhaps occasioned all thin- 
ness of utterance to be called effeminate. Thus Meigret says : 

" Je Tou' Itss' a pEUsor qElle gra^' aora I'e clos En su' vocables 
mEB, tGB, BBS, id nou' Vj pronoRcoiis, come non' fezoiu sa perc mere : 
B come font jo ne sey ijcls cffcmincz misons [j» = {dj)J aiiEq vn 
prEsqc cloB rcsKireiiLKnt do bou^hc : creirona a. mon aula qe In vobs 
virille de t'home ne soEt point tant harmomoaze, ny aggreabl' ho' 
damCB q'tuic la^bc, foEbl' e femenine. Or quant a mos ie no 
poursny [iqs icy ^ete dokett' [l = Ij] e eflfcminec fa^ou de parler : 
car jo la Iess' ooz amourcuz pourouyuuut tout M^ulciucnt ^ete 
jcnemU' s comuno fa^on, qi sEnt sou homi', b qi Et n^'u' Entre Is' 
mieus appriz." 

Just in the same way Smith exclaims against the " mulier- 
oulai delicatiorcfi et nonnulli qui volunt isto modo vidcri loqui 
urbaniis" who use (ei) for (ai}. And Dr. Gill works him- 
self up into absolute rudeness, in the following noteworthy 
passage. After observing that the eastern English are fond 
of thmning thoir words, saying (fir, kiver, deans) for (fcier, 
kuver, danB),/rt, cover, dance, he goes on to say : 

" ItrjQiaTtfra^ autem illam magnopere affectant TrwyoffrdXot ' 

^ FriDtfd laj(i'iTi^ hy ad erTor^ but mvans ** with a sweepui;^ triuD," u • 

(;(irTBCtt«l in the erratn. Ail pBlatnlb- piircijy of th* Iliiiiipni: IKKtslrnXot, 

Rtion or ilimiDatiun nf the lineal " if it be uul luther lead, litiirvtu." 

ttDeiinro in vuweU pTiiJu(«e tiiu elTt-ct lliv ntlusion ii ovideotlj to wvyli, ftnd 

'if meapvaeM, Ihinnen of loaniL Ain word might bo translntfd "wrig- 

■ This it an oDturual wonl (bimd b Klin^," u u muk of alFwtatiuiu 
H<s. Op. 371, which LiddeU njs 
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noBtne U^opaie ' quiB qnidem ita omnia attcnuant, vt a et o, non 
&lit«r perhnirescere vidcontar (jniun ApjuuB Clanilins z. sic enim 
noetrm non emunt (h.m) lavm\ et (kaambrit) cambric, simlonis 
■peci«<e; ged (leen) et (kcwnbrik) ; nee edunt (kaapn) eapon c-oponom, 
■ed (keepn) et fer6 (kiipn) ; noc unquain (butsherz meet) butciiebs 
WUT CAmGin k lanija, sed (bi'tshorz milt). Et qnum sunt omnes 
(dxhmtli'mui) non (dihentlwimea*) gmtliwomm, i.o. mutronaB no- 
bilc^, nee ntaidt oncillaa rocant (maidz) s«d (mcedz). Quod aut«m 
dixi de a, recanto ; nam si quando 6 graviBtrepttm audiretur, locum 
Ooncedunt ipfd a, sic enim aliqnotiee ad me pippiunt' (■» pro ja gii 
JBT ekalerz liiv ta pluc) pro (ai prai Jon ' g»V juur Bkolars leev tu 
plai), / prai/ you giv« your »chol<ir» leave to play. Quieso concede 
tnis discipnijs -v-cniam ludendi." 

We cannot but regret that Dr. Gill had not greatly ex- 
tended his list. (Leen) does not eeom to have survived, but 
(kf^mbnlt) is now the recognized pronunciation, though I 
have heard (kaara-bnlt). So with (kefp'n). This anticipa- 
tion of the change from (aa) to (ee), which was not fully ac- 
complished till nearly a century after Gill's time, is remark- 
able. It must, however, be considered as a xvii th and not a 
XVI th century sound. (Bitsher, meeds, plee) will be con- 
sidered hereafter. Here we are principally interested in the 
anticipations (miit, liiv) for, (meet, leev), meal, leare, which 
are not named as exceptions by any professedly xvii th cen- 
tury writers, and (meet, leev) being then the rule, would 
have sounded most probably as aifooted to Price, Cooper, and 
Jones as they did to Gill. 

Generally with regard to the change of (ee) into fii) it is 
observable that in Modem Greek (as has been probably the 
custom for nearly 2000 years), ij is pronounced (ii), while 
there seems reason to suppose that it was originally (ee) or 
perhaps (ee), although, at least in one word, it was confounded 
with (ii) at on early period.' Also in the passage from Latin 
to the modem Bonmnce language, (ee) fell not imfrequently 

pn-sont ilnj, ipiorttnt hb »'o iira of the 
effect that udt pronniiFiation n-oold 

"/robnhlj >^ innccnnicy fiir'(ju). 

■ The old qnntation t S' 1\\leias ivwtp 
wpifioTov $^ 3Q xiyiir BaSiCti, dues 
not ahrolnttlj ertahliah (m) nt evan 
(be) ds thci wand. The latter ia bi 
more bleutine, and ScliincUer calk it 
that vowel whieh anj lamb caa t«ach 
' Jeilea Lsnunchen 



' It Ttijuld ho difficult to iiud anj 
■uthnrity fur this piece of Latin. The 
Xngliih ia mapuyi, eluts, which may 
be related to nop, mopt. 

* The pronniiciatiun is an eiact 
Mlattotjpic reppjiluction of Gill's, and 
the ot&aaj meliing in italici is my 
4ddiCiun tbroilKhaut. 

* Both words roqnijo to be icnttcn 
with n], or else to Iihtu () inserted 
Bfl«r (I), a* (dzbmtl,imeii, ilthentl.wi- 

to Hsoid a jirouuneiivtion in three 



vrllaMt 



' The wi-U-ko" 



iipda- 



ptedaelf tlint uuw prodnced upon nor 
«n bf tliu Qunkqr (Dihiimi) of tho 



only shews that some old people jn 
novnMd thatparttcalni word in iWt wi 
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into (ii),' and as the Latin me, te, se became the Italian mi, 
ti, si, 80 tlie English pronouns he, she, me, lee, thee, as some of 
the commonest words, were the first which fell into (llii, ahii, 
mil, dbii), having remained aa (Hee, shee, mee, dhee) to the 
close of the XIV th century. 

1710, Sheridan's usage agrees with the modem, but his 
observations on educated Insh usage are important. He 
says that ee, ie were pronounced aa (ii) both in England and in 
Ireland, but that ea, ei, e when sounded with (ii) in England 
" almost universally " received the sound of Cee) in Ireland, 
as (tee, see, pleez) tea, sea, please. But he adds that " gentle- 
men of Ireland, after sometime of residence in London, are 
apt to fall into the general rule, and pronounce these words" 
great, a pear, a bear, to bear, forbear, swear, to tear, wear, 
which were exceptionally pronounced with (ee) in England, 
"aa if apelled greet, beer, sweer," that is, as (griit, piir, biir, 
awiir, tiir, wiir). Omitting these mistakes, which bad nothing 
tx> do with the true Irish habits of the time, we see that the 
latter really belonged to the xvii th century. Again Sheridon 
says : " the final mute e makes the preceding e in the some 
syllable, when accented, have the sound of (ii) as in the words 
supreme, sincere, re})le/e. This rule is almost universally 
broken through by the Irish, who pronounce such words as 
if written siiprame, sitMare, rep/ate" that is with (ee) as in the 
xvji th century. la Sheridan's list of miscellaneous words 
with Irish pronunciations, we find several examples of forcing 
a rule too far, aa above stated {see also p. 76), The complete 
list is as follows, to which I have annexed my own pro- 
nunciation in the present century ;— 

Wrillii. Jriik. EnglM 1780. RigliiK 1888. 

tshET'ful tahiii'fMl 

fET'ful fiii'fid 

bfird biiiil 

lii'zhar lezh'i 

surtfth wtsh 



thcerfiil 


taliiirM 


fuurful 


fiir-tul 


beard 


biird 


leisure 


lEzh-or 


eca«h 


K-i-rith 



tcnnblc 



tEii'icbl 



tii'nicbl 



t<D«b'l 



' Die*, Gram, der rom. Sprnchco, 
2nd ed., vol. i., p. 139, gii™ aa ei- 
amplca, lUliiiD Cunuglu [CntDElia.) 

ceniul— to nhidi tbe initinl ifi-, n- 
kodHierel othfra majrbtaddHl, — Span. 



•Igo (■ 






. (vei 






._ . i).— ProT-berbite 

J, pond (pulliceniu), raiim 
0, MiTKl. — Frenoh, brelni, 



cira (cem), nmrqau (murcbensU), mem 
[mprcedemj, pru (prensux), pouann, 
raiain, topia (tapetam), renin ; old 
French, psi's (pagHue, now p»jB), leiiie 
(eagpna), sen (aercan)). He alio re- 
nuirks on the ■anie ti'nJenC}' in tbe old 
\ag\t Germaa firs (I'l'riap). pins (tlal. 
pens), apUa (spe«B), which baie nnder- 
" r clumge in modem times. 



cone aoothi 
beooming I 
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Wrilia,. 


Iri,h. 


&>glu,h, 1790. 


EngtM, 1808. 


whewforc 


whiir'foor 


whEr'foor 


wheej-fooj 


therefore 


(iliiir-foor 


dhw-foor 


dheuj'foiM 


breadth 


brEth 


brndth 


bttdth 


endt-nvoar 


endii-var 


eailEv-sr 


cndCT-r 


misehierouB 


mi'stsliii-v£>s 


mi's-tshivaa 


m«-tA.vi38 


reach 


rclsh 


riitah 


riitsh 


zeulous 


zii-bs 


ra]-.ia 


zi-l-oa 


zealot 


irii-lAt 


ZEl'at 


zel-ut 



0, 00, OA — XVI TU CENTDRY. 

1530, Palsgeate Bays: "Oin the frenche tong hath two diuers 
nuuiera of soundyngea, the soiuidpig of o, whichn ia moat general! 
with them, ia lyke aa wc aonnde o in theao words in our tonge s. 
boore, a aoore, a, cooro, and suche lyke, that ib to say, like aa the 
Italiiins Bounde o, or they with vs that soiindo the latin tang aright." 

1567. SiLEsEDKT says : " in "Welsh ia sounded according to the 
right Bounding of it in Latin : eyther else as the sound of is in 
these EnglyBhe wordes : n Doe, a Roe, a The : and never soundeth 
in Welsh as it doth in these wordes of Englyah : to, do, two." And 
again, 1547, speaking of English, he aaya : "0 takes the sound of 
rWelshJ Q (o) in aomo words, and in others the Bound of w (uu); 
thus TO, to, (too), digitua petlis; so, »o, (soo), sic; two, tw, (tuu) 
duo ; TO, tw (tn) ad ; scuole, >cwl, (skuul) schola .... But two 00 
together arc sounded like w m Welsh, as oooi> gud (guud) bonus ; 
K>o&8 pier (puur) pauper." 

1668. — Sm T. Smjth simply says: "0 tatina," giving as ex- 
amples the following words, which he only writea phonetically, hut 
are here given in oidinary spelling — 

Short — smock, horae, hop, sop, not, rob, bot, pop. 
Long — smoke, hoarse, hope, soap, note, robe, boat, pope. 
Smith makes oo in hoot, look, mood, fool, pool, loo the same as the 
Latin u long, meaning (uu). See under U. 

1569. TTah t Bays : " The fourth [vowel], by taking awaye of all 
the tongue, cleane from the tfeth or gummes, aa is sayde for the a, 
and turning the lippcs rounde as a ring, and thrusting forth of a 
sounding breath, which roundnesae to signific the flhape of the 
letter, was made (of the first inucntor) in like sort, thus 0." Aud 
hie English examples are no, not, to. 

1580. BiaLOKAK says: "Ohath thr^o soundes, and all of them 
vowels; the one sound agreeing to his oldc and continued name, 
another sound, betweene the accustomed name of, 0, and the old 
name of, v, and the same sound long, for which they write w,' (as I 
do also, but giuing it a proper name, according to the sound thereof), 
tho thirdo sounde is as, v, flat and short, that is to eay, as this 
rilluble o», short sounded : for which some of the bettiT learned did 
many times use, 00. &, v, according to their sounds, but most times 

> Ihii two o'b tn uaited ia one tfpe osthesBiid^areiiitlw tfp« w. 
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with Btiporfluoua lettew," He iUustratea the three soiinds by the 
words, 

1 \ tonne filius, vpon, benmu (first vowel), eorne, oloie. 

2) wnn« sul, out, botoitu (eecoud vowtd), conif. 

3) khal, teke, beke, lone. 

1611. Flokio soys, speiUdiig of the Italian (uh, o) : " So likeviae 
to the close 0, I have throughout my hook given this ouilUc forme 
0. and to the open this round form 0. The first close or ouolle Is 
eaer pronounced as the English single T. in these wordcs. Dun, Dug, 
Find, Gud, Rud, Stud, Tun, &c., whcreaB the other round or open 
is euer pronounced as our 0. in theso words Bone, Dog, Flow, God, 
Rod, Stone, Tone &c. ae for example in these Italun wurdea, lo 
hra'Jro il mio DCo cun (Igni iliuoti^ne, where citer, 0. Is closo and 
oualle. And in these, lui mi vuole torre la mia t^rre ; or else, liii 
mi hil rtSsa Itt miu row ; where Torre with an open or rouud U. ia 
B veibe and signifieth to take, and t^ue with b close or oualle 0. 
ia a ttoune sulmtantlue, and signifieth a tower ; and R/Ssa with an 
oualle and close 0. ie a participle of the verh Rodere, and signifieth 
Gnawno or MiUed, and Rusa with a round or open O. is a nonne 
fabstnntiue, and signifieth the floure that we call a Rose." 

1621, Gnx gives as key words for his long and short o, "eoale, to 
coll," and colls them to, a. 

In endeavouring to discover what are the sovmds intended, 
it is neccBBnry first to examine whut sounda of o exist. They 
are all round vowels, that is, the action of the lips with a 
tolerably round opening is necessary. The tongue must also 
not be much raised, or the sound falls into (u, u) or at least 
(uh) the Italian o chi'uso. At the same time the tongut! must 
not be too much depressed, or the sounds become (a, o), the last 
of which is the modem English o in 0(M, which Mr. M. Bell 
considers to be a wide form of (a), and which is generally, 
though inaccurately, confounded with (a), just as (i) w 
Uflually confounded with (i). Hence we obtain two forms, by 
raising the back of the tongue to a mid position, and round- 
ing the lips in a medium manner, namely {o, o), the latter 
bemg the wide of the former. In present English [o) only 
occurs as a long vowel, and in the south it usually has a 
faint sound of (u) after it, thus (uooum, noo'trm) /tome, but 
this is unhistorical, except where a w is written ; thus we 
may distinguish no, know as (noo, noou). The other sound 
(oo) is often heard long in provincial English as (Hoom) hotne. 
Unaccustomed cars then confound it with (aa) or (ra). The 
long sound (oo) is also sometimes heard from those London 
speakers who wish to prolong the sound of o in f/^i/, croit, 
off, vffice, without degenerating into (dAAg, krA«s, A.if, AAf'ia), 
or being even so brood as (doag, kroas, oof, oofis). It is also 
the sound now most esteemed in oar, jjfory, »tory, memorial. 
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caioe called, and still so called by elderly people, (oo'j, gloo'j-n, 
stoo'ai, meraoo'lT'ol), but now profcHfledly cnllod (ooj, glooJTi, 
StooJ'rt', memooiTitil), the action of the glide from (oo) to 
(j) ha\'iiig resulted in widening the vowel.' Mr. M, Bell 
recognizea two other sounds (oh, oh) related to (o, o) by being 
mixed instead of back vowels. The former he hears in the 
French homme, where I hear (o), and the latter in the 
American atone, where I hear (o). The sounds are unusual 
to English ears, and it will be unnecessary to distinguish 
(o, oh) or (o, oh) for any purpose in this treatise. Generally 
(eton) is heard as (stan), which is the modem English form 
in such phrases as to iccigh fwclce stone {tu wcei twelv sten). 
The sound (Hol) for (hooI) whole, is by no means uncommon, 
although most persons hear it as (hoI), and it is imitated by 
writing " the hull of a thing." 

Now long o being {oo) and short o in closed syllables being 
(o), as itole, not (noot, not), English writers have got so much 
into the habit of considering those two sounds as a pair, that 
when they speak of long and short o we naturally expect 
these sounds and not {oo, o). This creates the difficulty. 
The ear and judgment ore confused. Sir T. Smith may 
have pronounced his key words (smok smook, Bars Hoors, 
Hop, Hoop), and yet have considered them us pairs, for he 
actually has so considered the more distant sounds (beit, hit). 
As the Welsh at the present day, so far as I have observed, 
say Coo. oj und do not use either (o) or (o), they probably so 
pronounced in Salesbury's time. But Salesbury would in 
that case have heard {oo, a) as (oo, o), so that his identifi- 
cation of the English with the Welsh o, although probably 
correct, would not suffice to decide so delicate a point. Quite 
recently I have heard Welsh gentlemen who seemed to me 
to say (poob) and not fpoob) declare that the vowel sounded 
to them the same as that in my pronunciation of role (rooh). 
Hart's description, giving the lingual positions for a (aj and 
the rounding of the lips should produce (o) exactly. And I 
am inclined to think that the normal English sound up to 
the end of the xvi th century was (oo, o), both long and 
short. This would make sense of Hart's examples no, not, so 
as ^noo, not, sod], and would make Smith's and Gill's long 
and short o, perfect pairs, thus : Gill coll, coal, (kol, koolj ; 
Smith miock, smoke, (smok, smook). 



ana this Bound dcjrpoernwa 
OT (A>), «. that (gUj.-Ti) or 
- - - ^__*tl) may vfUin be hpard in 
Laodou. 1 haTB heaid cluigj^eo, trho. 
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My own impresBion, after conaidorable ttougLt on the sub- 
ject, though it would be difficult to enumerate all the roAsoos 
which have led me to this conclusion, is, thut (oo, o] must be 
considered as the normal sound, intermediate to (a) and (u) j 
and that (o, u) are felt as approximations towards (u), and 
(o, a) as approximations towards (a). To me the Italian 
sounds ehiuHO and o aprrlo, close and open o, are respectively 
(wh, o), the former coming from Latin w, the latter from Latin 
0. The regTilar short German and French o I also consider to 
be (o). To shew however the ease with which sounds so 
near may be confused, I may mention that Mr. Melville Bell 
in taking down sounds from my dictation, beard my (o, oa) 
as (oh, »n).' 

I shall assume as at least most likely that (oo, o) was the 
original sound of long and short o previous to the xvith 
century, but that (oo) inclining oft«n towards (u) had 
become (uu) in many words in the XMth century, other 
words retaining the pure (oo).* It was, I beheve, to 
separate these two effects that a diversity of spelling 
was introduced. The o which became (uu) was written 
oo, and the o which remained unchanged became 01. The 
change was precisely similar to the introduction of the two 
Epcllmgs er, ea at the same period, and the device was 
tne same, viz., the more guttural sounds of each, that is, the 
sounds more nearly approaching to n, were represented by 
adding on n as en, oa, and the other sounds further from a, 
were represented by simple duplication as •''', 00. When 
hod changed to (u) the spelling u gradually prevailed, but 
sometimes simple and sometimes 00 was employed. The 
older spelling 011 also occasionally remained. Wo have seen 
that the orthography fi; ea was not fixed in Palsgrave's time. 
Similarly we find him writing in the passage first quoted 
under this letter, (p. 03), hoorf, noore, eoore for hoar, sore, core. 
Reverting to Palsgrave's vocabulary of nouns, we find the fol- 
lowing spellings, to which I odd Levins's, as under ElA (p. 77) : 

"Bolt*.. iK-oke, loh otha.. othe, hckeram, hoehtt* for a wtill _ 
bnckvt, leigU .. buchle, boel^r for defence .. bockler, foiw a ivqnest .. 



r 



tr.'a 



by Mr. SC. BpU, B 



miilo 111 Chuii, 



will hi' Aiunil u an rnuniilo lli Chu 
Vtll, t 8. Ki. t. Tbv diOamict* t> 
IWMn tn* [iruniiiietatun (heni ubiblM 



pronnnsiBlJoti I ilitill ciulmiou; 
ibm that in lii* lime tbn Miaai nf* | 
hurl not fjilit inlii hru, (t]lliuti|;)i 1 11 
tlut D wan writtis not nnfnqnoitljr ht 1 

w urigiBti [n). ' 
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bcone, bourage herbe, hoore beest .. bore, hoorde for buyldmg .. boord, 

ionif clott ttappe .. bordo, hoordtr tUat gothe to burde .. border, 

kfbr uantflYT, iof^i^ to rowe in bateav .. bote, i«(y that man of warre 

take., booty, botlar .. hnthr, iollraa .. haltmssn, io((ry< .. butterie, 

loofa of lethcr .. boote, hootht .. bootbc, baliyon in a woman's ginlle, 

Ebiuitf of clotlieH, eloke a garmeut .. i^luke, coh that aelleth meat« .. 

Dolce, eoU, ai fyre .. cole, coupt [coop], eon of frutc .. core, eori* a 

body ., corse, eourwr of norsea .. course, eoii/n kynsman ,. 

in, eoilei charge .. cost£, eeil of a coantre .. coastc, eota a byrde .. 

oote, eote for a laddt ., cote, eortr .. cover, eottplt .. couple, course ,. 

irae,' doo a buest .. doe, doielynff .. datMxag,* dole .. docln, dome 

jement .. doome, doag hyll.. dungil, dore a gate .. door, doublet, 

.. doovc, doult .. doubbe, file .. foolo, foole a colte .. fole, Jotm* 

„ fome, fio .. foe, firouie .. furrowe, fot» .. foote, foiilde for sliep© .. 

fonld, fiule .. foule, good., good, golde a motall .. golden, ffouffe of 

■JBome, 80 mocbe as mny lye bytwene two poatea, othenry»e a baye .. 

Kgntfc, godt for u carter .. gode, goore cf a smock .. gore, goie a funle 

■„ goose, gogeberry .. gooscberrie, gooat .. ghoate, gott a boust ,. got«, 

wMoUeMmyik, grume .. groome, groU money .. grotc, hod» .. hoodo, holit .. 

■iooke, Ao/«..holo, 4«/y,.lioly, Aony.. honye, honny combe, honny- 

^Uiekell .. hnnpitckle, ^orv.. whore, hope .. hope, hote house .. bote, 

Bjbtv a bt'cat .. horwi, koorineue of the throte .. horse, hott of men ., 

, hoee for ones Icgges .. hose, }uiup« [|hoop], ionkette ..junkets, 

., juoe, foA..lodc [load], lofe of bredde .. lofe, foi« .. looke, 

Ay# ^loop], ^MM [loom], &i^n; perdition .. lo9c, /orc.loTed, mole 

movie a bccat .. roonle, moleyna au herbe, moUt a tysahe .. mullet, 

flM«iM a planet ,. moone, motteth .. month, mode in a verbe .. moode, 

mart a fen .. moore, moU a d3rtcbe .. mote, mote in the sonne .. mote, 

\wtoton [mutton], roMfZ/^^udb.. multitude, moulde a form., mould, 

fwuMmgiig .. laanrnc, Hoone mydday.. noone, ncnna a relygious wo- 

■<fiuiD .. nunno, >iorM«Ay»a.. nouriah, flon< [in tbu body of his worfa 

I eonitanlly written swm] .. nose, ore of a bote ,. ore,' ote come ..otes, 

l«(A« tvrcryng.. othe, nvlde mayde .. outd, plome a frutc .. ploume, 

adyng .. pudding, poddell a slough . . puddel, poke or bngge .. poke, 

mI» or blayne .. pocke, pole a stAfftt ,. polo, pmnpe [pnmp], pond* ., 

Epondo, pore .. pore, poore [poor], pro/e .. proofe, prote, rho bucke a 

BbcMt .. roc buck, robe .. robe, roehe a fyashe .. rochet, rode a ci-o»se .. 

•foodd, rofi..f>otv, ro**..rookc, rop« „ tope, nua ., rose, rote of a 

■tree „ root*', tloo worme .. sloe, einote .. smooke, tokelyng .. soukc-, 

l«o/« n lywhe.. aotc, eole of u fot^.. sole, «e^ of a ahoo.. sole, tomme 

■ [sum], tonne .. sonne,' topt tu wesslic with .. eope, toptr .. supper, tore 

■a wound .. sore, sote of a diymney .. sooty, imthtnene [sootlmeBs], 

Iwdiiynf [nidden] .. eodnyne, mw^ [sanl] .. soule, iouldier .. eoldioorie, 

■«»«<«■ suuctier, eortrat/ntt of a Itynge ., novcroygne, ipoh of a 

Ifrhrtd .. spoke, tlablt .. ntuhbil, tlime ,. stone, ttore., store, iod« [toad] 

^.. todo, toooi ones fote .. toe, tooet of breed .. toste, tollie dent,. 
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tooths, vout under the ground .. valt*, worfs [woad] ,, woodwMse, 
wodwosao, toeod or tre that ib fallon .. wood, wodd-e to biime .. wood, 
Koodneue ruge ,, woodf, wolfi .. wolfish, woman .. woman, viomht, 
teandfri .. wonder, ico sorowc .. woe." 

It is evident that long o and oo were not yet separated by 
Palsgrave to whom also the device of on or oe final, (see doo, 
foo, f«>) had not yet occurred, and although oo was freely 
used by Levins, on was almost unknown to him. 

A comparison of Bullokar's notation of the three classes of 
words he cites, leads me to the conclusion that their eoouda 
were, in palaeotype — 

1) son, upon, bozum, koorn, kloos. 

2) sun, ut, boz'um, kum. 

3) luuked, tuuk, buuk, suun. 

The pronunciation (son) is however peculiar. Smith gives 
(sun). Where direct authority cannot be obtained it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish which of these sounds should be 
given to o in any words of the xvi th century. Generally we 
may conclude that the o, oa, — not the me, — which is now [oo) 
or (oou) was then (oo), being the old sound but very slightly 
altered ; what is now (uu) it is not so safe to conclude was then 
(uu) unless in the course of the century we find the spelling 
00 adopted. What is now (d) was pretty certainly Co) at that 
time, being almost the old sound preserved. But it ia not 
quite 80 certain that what is now (a) was formerly (u), for 
some of these may have been (o), or both sounds may have 
prevailed, thus Bullokar and Smith differ respecting son, and 
nont, one were (noon, oon). It is also very probable that 
many o represented (u) even as early as Chaucer's time. The 



following cases of o, 
authorities for this century. 



: (u) or (uu) are taken from the 



above cook 


hood 


OOEC 


some two 


wood 


iLfford cool 


hoof 


other 


soon whom 


woof 


among coot 


hoop 


pool 




wool 


blood cover 


loof 


poor 


stood whore 


"Worcester 


board do 


look 


prove 


etool wolf 


word 


bombast dono 


loose 


iook 


sword womb 


work 


book food 


loving 


room 


thorough woman 


worm 


boot font 


mood 


root 


to won 


worship 


brood forth 


mother 


shoo 


bin wonder worst 


broom good 


mouth 


shovel 


too wo at 


worth 


dome goo8o 


movo 


smother 


took woo 


wost 


coniurrT govcninii 
To these Sliaksp 
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I The following are all the words oontaining o which Salea- 
y adduces, leaving on, ow, oi, ol to be considered hereafter. 

God Goi (God) ; coifmcros eondinywn (kondiB-iim) ; ECEaiiottE 
effrmwor (evcnnoor);' teosdee thwndr (thun-dtr), wondhk tender 
(wnn-deT);' hope hoop (aoop); obangeb weintiyt (or-eindzhi's), folk 
ffiol (fiiul) ; HOLT holi (hoo'U, Bol-i),*HoirEOT ont*t (on'est); hoitohbb 
WW (oD'or) ; ESHiBiTioM eesibmtfn (ekBibis-i.un) ; pkohuitiow pro- 
ibitiien {proo,ihia-i,an); Johk fnon, nan (Dzhon); boeb iu>;t (tiuuk) ; 
M, to ^too) mpiuiing ii toe; no to (soo) ; two tie (tuu), to to (tu) tho 
jaepontiun ; bcbolb »ou>t (Bkuul) ; good, gted (g^uud) ; poobe pwr 
(puur) ; R08 ro> (rooz) a roae, sbasoh leuyn (seez'tn) ;* top top (top) ; 
Thokah lontat (Tom'oa) ; thbone trien (tniun) ; oik ocs (okc). 

Florio (p. 94,) evidently heard ioKt', doff as (boon, dog), 
and, if (boon) had been said, ho would have most probably 
heard that sound as (bKwlm), just as at present Englishmen 
confuse the Italian (uuh, o), o cktuso long and o aperlo short, 
with their own {oo, oj. Hence his remarks give a presump- 
tion in favour of (oo, o). 

H O, 00, OA — XVIITH Obhtubt. 

^^ 1653. WjUXW saya of the guttural vowels "da' apcrta : 8i 
Spertiiru mojori sou pleno ricta spiritns exeat, fonnatur Oermanonim 
d vel fl' apertum. Neiiue Gemiani Boliim sed et Galli, aliique non 
pauei, eoiiem Bono huuih a plerumijue profenrnt. Angli Bonam 
lUnm coiTpptum per 6 breUR ; prodnctnm verb plcrumquo per an 
vcl aw, rariua per d eiprimunt. Nam in f&U, folly; kAU, haul, 
holly; edil, collar; lateen, loue : cauit, eott; aw'd, odd; saio'd, lod; 
aliisi]ii(> BimilibuH ; idem proraus Vocaliiim sonns auditur in primis 
RyllaiiiH. nisi qahi illic produi:utur his conipiatur. Atque hinc est 
qUod Hobnei suum camett longum, ei camels brett aexL camtta c/ialuph, 
{hot est, nostrmn d apertum et 6 breve,) eodem charactere acribunt. 
^am fomm 73 ct 73 noa aliter diffeniat quum nostrnm cdll et eoU. 
6 rotundum. Mojori labioruin apertiun formatar (! rotnndnm ; 
sono plerique profenint Gweconim ai. Hoe sono Galli plemm- 
pToftront Bunm a«. Angli ita fere semper prot'erunt o pro- 
nctnm vel etiam on (ipso a nimiram nunc dienim quasi evanetKente; 
de quo idem hie judicium ferendum est ac aupr& de ta') : Ut, ont, 

' The insortrd w i» pcrpltiing'. it 
thenld K"' tho anund (muor), nnd 
Price met ica to indicate (uu). But 
Smith pn>nDunc« (diooi), 

• The initial (*) hns htrn rapplied, 
b«caitH ib omiaaioii has been regarded 
|y Welsh habit, nnd Snlcsburj'gmode 
^Silting iBd not pre him the meam 
mrHcoting (wn). 

■■ — does nut dirtinpuish 

er in Miund or spelline, 

s jnterprctntion shews that both 



* The ori)^ of this y i> not sppo- 
nt. The real Bound of the word 
Bnn to hme been (sDes-n). 
' Tlie Oiford reprint has u in eneh 
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OQtis ; none, nullus ; teliolt, totns ; hoU foramen ; ooal, corbo ; hoat, 
iTymba ; oat, aveiui ; thot», iUi ; ekou, uligi ; etc. At ubi o brwe est, 
ut plurimum per 6 ftpertum (de i^tio supra) rarius per d rotundum 
prouonciutur. 

" Oq sonatur ut Gennanonim d pinguc, seu Gallonim ml. TJt in 
vocibus good boum, tlood stiibam, root radix, foot pea, hot* lasus, 
iooM laso, omitto. 

"Nonaimquam o & ou ncgligentius pronunciantcB eodem sono" 
i 3 obwuro = (a), "efferunt, ut in edme, venio; »dine, olirjuis; ddnt, 
actum ; cdmpatty, consortium ; country, rus ; eouple, par ; cAftt, 
coDcnpiBco ; lire, amo ; aliist^ue aliquot ; quic alio tamen aono rectiua 
profem debent." 

These extracts seem to make long o a true labial {exi)^ 
short a true gutturo- labial (a) — for which however the aoftiep 
(a) may have been really Bounded, aud ocuuuionally (a), a 
new sound, which will be considered under TJ, — and long or 
short 00 the true (uu, u), which however may have been 
(uu, w). Hence long and short o had ceased to be a pair 
(oo, o), and had become the different vowels {oo, oj or {oo, a). 
This fully agrees with Willdns, 1668, who gives the follow- 
ing pairs, leaving (oo) without a mate, 

^ I thoH bot-/0M fol-/y fot mot Pol rod 

i long bought lall fought Paule Eawd 

o \ **"'"* 
[ long bote foalo vot« mote polo rode 

iihort Ml fut pul 

( long boote foolc foote moote poolo roodo 

but he also gives amongtt as containing (da). 

1668. Price distinguishes three sounds of o, long as in no, 
"fo," more, most = {oo) according to Wallis ; short as in lot, 
not, for = (a) ; " obscure like short u (a] as in son, tongite, 
London, nboee, 'approve, *behoieth, brother, come, compante, 
conie, conduit, dosen, dost, doth, hee, mother, 'mope, plorer, 
pomel, 'prove, 'remove, s/wvel, mine, vitiom, 'whom," all of which 
with the exception of those marked * retain the sound of (a).' 
Price also says : " o after w, soundes like short h, (a) as 
world, 'steord, 'leornan, tcon, except, o, soundes, cc, in women, 
and long in teo, leore, troke," (swajd, vram'nn) are uncom- 
mon. Then follows a long list of final om, on sounded as 
as (om, 9n), including some words in which the sound is 
now {'n). 



1 Thi Pnnch diitiiiniiiih two tmindi 
of c, thLr cloM SM and Ine op«ii o, which 
to my eui •oniid u {*, a). 

* As regardi prtvt, it u an anciolit 
unirowity itorj of the Imte ProC Tiuce, 



of Cumbridgo,- thnt ho mie«l to —,y : 
"If. n„m „,I lir. I aaj-(pMr) it; 
it, thun I lie; if he 
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"0, soundea like (woo)' oo in 'Route, do, shoe, euckoe, *go, 
'hord, timshrom, undo, who, 'tc/tore." (Ruum) we have seen 
was heard in Shakspcre's time, and may still occaaionally be 
heard ; (guu) is mentioned by \yaUi3 in terms ol' disapproval ; 
(Huurd) may be clas8od with (afuurd) afford; and mmhrooni 
has changed its spelling. 

Price makes on the long o, (oo), and oo generally "like 
woq" (uu), but " like u " (aj in t/ood, trool, hood, irood, shod. 

1685. CooPEK pairs the vowels /all folly, and foul full. 
By the latter pair he could not have meant {(\tu\ iti\), or 
(fwuhl f«hl). His (ful, ful, fiihl, fol) whichever way he 
pronounced it, contained the nearest vowel sound to (fool) 
that he was acquainted with (p. 84). He says : — 

" fonoaturSi labiis ponluh'im contractis, dum ipiritu* orhieulatuM 
emittur: nl in hope spea; pnxluctum semper, (niai in paucis quas 
per 00 (uu) sonontur j et aat« / per on (uu, om) litbiales : ut in bold 
aodax) hoc modo prouunciant Angli, quem aHijuando scribunt per 
M ; ut eoaeh cumis ; corrcptus raro stulitur, nisi in paucis, qutc a 
consonante labiali iacipiimt ; at post lo in wolf lupus, wondtr mmim ; 
ft iu syllaba icor ; plura nea mcmini : in quibusdam u hoc modo 
pronunciatur, ubi prfficedena vocalis est labialjs ; ut puU, veUo, full 
plcttuB ; nun quia debet, scd quouiam alitcr fucilii^B efleni acquit ; 
Et (M in good bonus, hood cucoUub, tcood lignum ; / ttood ateti ; 
Galli per a ut glohe globus, proUite protestor ; in copy exeinpliir 
conipitur. Garmani per o, ut oitem pentewste ; quem in priaeipio 
(lictionum fcr6 produpant : in loort verbran ; Gott Dous conipitur." 

Whence it appears that Cooper did not distinguish («) 
from (o) or even (o). In fact he hardly knew the true short 
(u) for after describing oo he says " inter sonum correptmn 
& productum minima datur ditferentia," and he imirs foot 
short, fool long, where the difference of length is solely due 
to the following consonant. As I have found it necessary to 
suppose that Cooper paired {ep, i), see p. 83, so here I pre- 
enme he paired {oo, u), sounds which have nearly the same 
degree of diversity. This occasions a slight difficulty in his 
diphthong on, which will have to be afterwards considered. 

Cooper gives the following list of words in o, on which 
have the sound of (uu), those marked ' being unusual : 
'aboard, 'afford, 'behores, 'hoar,* 'born carried, 'force, 'forrcn, 
move, *sti>onl, 'sworn, tomb, tica, who, whom, whore, whonoeter, 
womb, 'icorn. The words 'boafd, forth, prorc, sioup he says 
are also written board, foorth, prooe, stoop. In the following 
words he hears his short o =(«) ; blood-i-li/, good-ly-neis, jiood. 



' FrioB's own notation, not palneo- ' This ia boar, the nnimiil, not hoar 

pe. Ab n Wulshman he eviilentlj = iwr as given •ftu'wanls bf JoMl. 
lied woo (au), tbc bojdc ua w. 
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hooil, hroiherkood, sisterhood, neighbourhood, /alathood, Boot, 
stood, wood, wool. The exceptions damoxci, women (dccm'zel, 
wim-en) are noted. After giving exaraplea of oa as (oo), 
which are often written with o-e,Tie aaya, as cloak, cloke, he 
admits the sound of (aa), as now uBual, in abroid, broad, groat, 

1686. MiEGE agreeB in the main with the former, but ho 
hears long o as French o (oo), and the short o when it wns 
(a) as the French short o also, that ia either (o) or (o) while 
ho saya : " il y a bien des mots ou 1' o a un eon mel^ de celui 
de r a, et oil sans sa'tipule on le pent sonner comme un a," 
that is, he confused (a, o) or (a, a). Interpreting his signs 
by former explanations we find the following novelties. O is 
short = (o) in compounds of most, as hltheitnost. Borne = 
(boom), Jora = (bAAm) ; form a bench = (foorm), form a 
shape = (fAArm) ; holt/ = (Hoo'li), holy day ^ (haH dee). 
Yolk, maggot, anchor, icomen = (jelk, masg-et, len-ker, wim'en). 
Rome = (Ruum). On = ('n) in capon, mutton, ksson, reckott, 
reason, srason, apron, citron, saffron, iron, fashion, cushion, 
puncheon. 

1701. JoNEfl confirms the others. The following is his list 
of long sounded as (uu) ajford, bomb, comb. Ford, ford, gam- 
boya., gold, Monda;/, More, Rome, tomb, momb, in which most 
are unusual, and gold, Monday are noteworthy. The oa as 
(uu) are "aboard, boar a clown," now written boor, " board." 
The worda doe-, doen, doest, doeth, slioe, woe, he likewise hears 
pronounced with (uu), although he also gives (daz) for docs. 
Ho admits the sound of (oj for o in "the beginning" of 
colonel, colour, etc., comfort, company, etc., coney, conjure, etc., 
money, monkey, etc., mongcorn, monger, etc. ; bhmary, bombast, 
borrage, bosom, hotargo, brociiio, chocolate, cognisance, colander, 
coral, coroner, cozen, Devon, dozen, forsooth, gormandize, gromel, 
London, onion, poltroon, pomado, poniard, porcflone, potato, 
recognisance, sojourn, Somerset, stomach, toliaco ; in final -come, 
-dom, -some, -son ; in the last syllables of chtbol, gambol, 
symbol. Even the unusual cases will be recognized as still 
occasionally heard, but they evidently bear the same relation 
to the present pronunciation with (a), as (griit, briik, tshiii) 
do to (gn^<'t, brz-ek, tsheeJ). Both resulted from overdriving 
a new uttenuative habit. 

In tho XVII th century then the change from foo, o) into 
(oo, a) or (oo, 3) was complete ; a few more of the (oo) had 
advanced into (uu), more indeed than those which maintained 
their position, and those formerly heard as (u) or (m) had 
become (e), a change to be considered under U. 
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0, 00, OA ■ — xvniTH Century. 

During the x^iii th century the change in the use of these 
letters as just described, was so slight that it will be quite 
unnecessary to enter into many particulars. It will be suf- 
ficient to note some examples, chiefly of exceptions to the 
general rule that o long and o« = (tw), o short — (o) or (a), 
and 00 long and shoi-t = (uu, «), or of exceptions to the pre- 
ceding exceptions to this rule. 

1704. The ExpEkT Obthograpiiist gives oo in flood, blood 
the sound of (a), and in door, floor, moor, poor the sound of 
ifio). He also makes o = (un) in " tPolf, tco/res, Rome, comb, 
tomb, divorce, force, forge, form to ait on, born endured, sh/j- 
porUd, forth abroad, port and its compounds com, dc, in, st'p, 
troM-pori, sport, shorn and torn, engi-osa. Ghost, most, post, 
rotl, and o between w and r for the most part is sounded oo 
(nu) as trord, work, icor/tl, tcorm, icorry, tcorship, worsc-st, 
itorsted, worst, and leorth ; and in approce, behoce, move, prore, 
remove, reprove ; but like short m (a) in dove, gloee, loee, cover, 
eocei, groveling." He admits on to be a nlode of lengthening 
0, but saya "oa in abroad, broad, and groit, have a peculiar 
broad sound" without saying that it is the same as an (a.*), 
and "oa sotmds ai in goal pronounced jail, (dzheel)." 

1766. BrcHANAN writ«s London Lonon, icon wan, lot lot ; 
dost dost, tcork work, irorship wor"ship, tcomnn w3m"m, tvotnen 
wim'in, wondfr won'dir, mouth mauth, money man'i, son sou ; 
twopence tep'/'ns, poltroon poltruun, forth foorth ; globe gloob, 
robe roob, whole whop/; who Huu, do duu, tomb tuum, gold 
giiuld, Rome Kuum ; move muuv, one wain, once weens, only 
on'li, come kam ; soap soop, broad brood, oats oota ; loath 
lAAth, groat, graact. 
I 1768. Franklin has of at, bosom hazom, compared 
kampeerd", other adh-ar, government govamment, London 
Lan-dan ; only oon-li, spoke spook, wrote root, some sam, one 
wan, once wans, to too, in which will be found sumo uses 
different from Buchanan's. 

1780. Shkhidan notes the Irishisms: (duur) door, (fluur) 
floor, (kuurs) both coarse and course, (strav) strove, (drav) 
drove, frad) rode, (strtwd) strode, (shoon) shone, (fat) foot, 
vhich he says were pronounced in England (door, floor, 
koors, stroov, droov, rotjd, strAd, shAn, fwt). Most of these 
Irishisms are clearly, all of them are probably, as usual, 
remnants of the xviith century. 
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When y, i were consonants, they were employed like the 
modem y, j ^ (j, dzh), and were never interchanged in the 
old writers, although the sound of (j) was not usually con- 
sidered a consonant, as will be noted under y, w. When y, i 
were vowels they were used indiscriminately, except perhaps 
that / was always' used ns the personal pronoun, and was 
not employed at the end of any other word. For the present 
section they must be considered as identicaL 

Tasle SnEwura the Ihtboduciion of IE fob E, EE. 
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Lo.iia. 


PfllflpraTS. 




1868. 


1817. 


IfiTO. 


laSO. 


1*40. 


beliere 


bclMTe 


bele«« 


belen 




be«^ 


berioge 








bier 


sa 


bene 


1wei« 


been 


brief 


Ijwefe 


brefi 














euhin 


casheere 








chief 


cbeife (chiefe) 


ebcoh, ehiof 


chefo, chief 


cbenetau 


field] 


fc!d(feeld) 


iMld, field 


felde 


feelde 


'fleaiTl 


teeni 




fende 




ficrte"] 


fleroe 


derm 


a. 


fersM 


ri.^^ 


heui (friend) 


freade 


freeods 


fttmtier 










ES 


^^^""^ 


Ci 


Kcfe 


m% 


^ 


lieRO 


Lder 


lefe 


tyoho 


niete 






nejrce 






peera (piece) 


peec« 


ptCT 


peoe 




peareo (pierce) 


perae 


perce 


PMWJTt 




prio»l« 


preertly 


preert 


preest 




.hceld 






scheeld 




WEgO 


Kg* 


■cge 


c*go 


tiene 




aatne 






tbief 


a-"" 


theefe 


theft 


a 












ri..i<i 


JopM 


jeeld 


yelde 


yaldm. 



IE was often used at the end of woi-ds where we now use 
y. IE in the middle of words was employed in the xivth 
century indiscriminately ivith e or ec, but not very frequently. 
In the XV th and svi th centuries it had fallen out of use, 
thou)^h we find it fully established with the modem sound 
of (ii) in the x\ii th century-, in which is included also the 
word friend as already noted {p. 80). The preceding table 
contaming all Price's list and a few other words in brackets, 

I In MSS. y wiu not nnfreqaentl; used even for the p«noual piODoan in llie 
XT tU century and eu-ticr. 
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will shew the corresponding spellioga in the Promptorium 
1440, Palsgrave 1530, and Lovina 1570, and Minshew 1617; 
the spellings in parenthesis in Minshew's column, are spellings 
which he recognizoB and gives in crosa references, but the 
other spellings are those under which he explains the words. 
It will bo seen that Minshew's book shews the exact period of 
the transition, when generally both spellings were sufficiently 
known to require notice, but one was decidedly preferred by 
the author, and that one was only occasionally le. The French 
niice, piicc, Jier, mige and occasionally chief may have in- 
fluenced some words, but others, as believe, bier, friend, field, 
Uef, thief, yield, seem to have no reason, either in sound or 
etymology, for this curious change of custom in spelling. 
For our present purpose, then, wo may dismiss ie, consider- 
ing it, in the middle of words, as a fanciful variation of ee 
and having precisely the same value \ii) towards tho close 
of the xvi th century, and, at the end of words as an archa- 
ism fory, having the same sound {i)} 

There seems to have been only one sound of short i and, 
with rare exceptions, such as machine, only one sound of long 
I, during the xvi th and subsequent centuries. At the pre- 
sent day, Knglish short i or (i) is the wide sound of the 
Italian or European short i or (i). The fine sharp clear (i) is 
very difficult for an Englishman to pronounce, and although 
the Scotch can and do pronounce it,' they not unfrequently 
replace it with (e) or (g), not (e). In this respect they re- 
semble the Italians who have so frequently replaced Latin i 
by their e chiuso or {e). The Dut«h may be said not to 
Imow (t), as they regularly replace it by (c). The English 
sound (0 lies between (i) and (e). The position of the tongue 
is the same aa for fi), hut the whole of the pharj-nx and 
back parts of the mouth are enlarged, making the sound 
. deeper and obscurer. According to Sir. 11. Bell there 
is the same distinction between (e) and (e), the latter 
being the wide form of tho former, and he hears (c) 

» Mr. McWlle BcU Myit in a private 
Ittter, Ihnt the iioimd of Ihc short ■■ [i) 
for i ii yery nnnnion, as in give = finl. 
gi«l, (pm, fis'e rdmvati*esj, » 
wig. Big rto biulJ]. build, -er, 
[o&o { lul^ king-dom, wirk. i 



• The word piim swms to hnrp re- 
tdnfd ibt Bpelling pii-f, nnd the cor- 
nipwuUiig pronuociaiiun to d latter 
tino. We mill write ft/vy. anil Ftiret 
m oalltd (Pell) or (Pjs) in America. 
Ill Lovs'a IjilMUr loat. Act iv, bc, 2, 
1. 66, Wit, Comedies p. 132. we And 
" Uaster Perwm, qnaii pprwro f And 
if one iboold be pcrrt, Which \t tho 
onDt" which indicBi« the pronuncia- 
tioD (MM'tei Pepi-oD, kwuB'ai "Pon- 
-eon f And i*f ''oon" •huuld be 
"pcr«," whitsli it, dhe "oon"F). 



wig. liig rto biiild]. build, -er, 1 
[o&o { hJl^ king-dom, wirk. pg , 
(^neluuo, widow, BriUoD, flnieh. whin, 
etc. ' In such words the Englishman 
heim the long (ii). Tliii U a point 
which will hure Ui be oonaidcred here- 
after. See especially Uia eiamplM of 

Beotch piaannctUioii iaCtiap. XL } 4. 
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in the French ct, and English day, (dei, Aed), and (e) 
in the Scotch ill, English ailment (cl eeil'ment) and English 
air (e&i), and alao in my own pronunciation of the English 
ell, whercus he suppoaes the true sounds of English men, 
titan to be (mEn, nia;n) and to differ precisely as (i, i). 
My own pronunciation of man he finds frequently the 
same as his pronunciation of men, bo that to him I pro- 
nounce men, man as (men, mEu). To me (k) is a much 
deeper sound than (e, e) and is heard in the French mime, 
German spriicke {mEEm*, shprEEAh'e), This discussion will 
serve to shew the nature of the difference (i, i), and the 
ease with which they may he confounded. Almost every 
Englishman pronounces French il as English ill (il), and 
almost every Frencliman pronoimcos English ill as French il 
(il), French He, English eel being identically (iil). Now 
the true long sound of ((') is not an acknowledged sound 
in our language, although in frequent use among such 
singers as refuse ^6 say happee, st^al, ee\, when they hare 
to lengthen happ^, stili, ill.' They say (H»p'»"(, sti'il, id) 
although some may prefer (stflll, eUI) which has a bad effect. 
Where the long sound of ()) might be expected, we get the 
long i, to be presently noticed. Hence most of those who 
examined sounds, as Wallis, naturally paired (ii), whose 
short sound was absent, and {/) which was without a long 
sound, and probably did not hear the difference,' though Sir 
Thomas Smith could find no short sound for (ii) in the Eng- 
lish language.' What we have to conclude from this is, 
that because ee long and i short are represented generally by 
the same character, with or without a mark of prolongation, 
by orthoepists, it by no means follows that they had the same 
sound. My own belief is that short i was (t) from the 

n tbnt (0 trai an independent 



' This WM rcra«rk(!d by Dr. Young, 
liKtnm on Xalurnl Philofapby. tlo. 
»ol. ii, p. 277 : " When Up is length- 
ened in (inging it docs not become 

lt»p." Obgctre the snging of "Uill 
■0 gently o'or me itMlinz," which bc- 
comn latiil «i> diheent'Tn- ooor mii 
itiil'iH].} Drrdea'* lino, from his Fiini 
Crtater, " And moke m temple* wortAy 
tAw," is well adapted to reader the 
difference of the loweU in (-dbi dbii) 
Mosible. 

* The present writer shoold he the 
U>t to throw Bbines at those who do 
not bear the diHerence between (i, %) 
for in his Atphabit of Haturt, 1S46, 

t. 65, the flrat wark on phonetics which 
e published, be otjectod to Enowlos's 



id, and resolntelypnired |[ii, i). 

This is hj no means the onl)' point in 
pbonrtioi conmminB which the ~- 

prrirnpeofnearlTr '-- -' 

Ims enlightcnod hi 

erer, pstttcidarlj' — j., — 

Tnwpia, which on p. fl3 of that work, 
he round bimsnlf tuiablo to wpamte 
from their cousouonls. as in (fh, pet, 
el. pat, pal, pHt), but iihich he naa 
va in the nabit of separating for 
maajr jfeats. 

• Bee p. 112. Cooper, u we haio 
seen (p. HS), fonni an exception ; he 
appear* to pair (h, i), and otrUiaij 
&M» not patir (ii, ■}, 



met. 
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earliest times to the present day. Against this supposition 
must be placed the facts that, na already pointed out, short (i) 
13 not at all unfrequent in Scotland, and was apparently 
recognized in English in 1701 by Jonea, a "Welshman, and 
17C6 by Buchanan, a Scotchman, and also that in Irelafld 
6nal -V, which ia in England (-;'), is invariably (-i). The 
Irish English generally representing a xvii th century Eng- 
lish pronunciation, there is a possibility of (i) having been 
somewhat common in England during the end of the xvit th 
and beginning of the xviii th centuries, a period of English 
pronunciation remarkable for a tendency to thinness of 
sound. The true long vowel {») will come under consideration 
again in the next Chapter under I, Y, when the importance 
of the preceding discussion will more clearly appear. 

Ab to long i in English at present, it is without doubt, a 
diphthong, and baa been generally recognized as auch from 
early times. But orthoepists are not agreed as to the nature 
of its firat element, and this becomes an important con- 
fflderation. The Italians and French only approach the 
eound of our long i v&ry loosely, in the Italian words dajno, 
Imdo, zazno, and the French paten, faience. These may be 
more properly written (daai'no, laai'do, tsaaino ; paiied, 
' faiiaAfi), so that in the Italian the first clement, in the 
French the second element ia lengthened. In Germany the 
sound written ei, ey, ai, ay is intended to be (ai), although 
these diphthongs are very variously pronounced. Rapp 
gives the literary high varieties (ai, ei, ei, ei) and Schmeller 
ootices the Bavarian dialectic varietiea (a, ai, ai, e, ni, ei, ii).' 
The different Scotch sounds of long i will be fully considered 
in Chapter IV. ^ 2, under I. In England we have only one 
recognized pronunciation of i long, but we have also two 
recognized sounds which may be heard in Jaaiaii, or in the 
usual English pronunciation oi j(eip x^v'' ^'^^ ^^'^ distinction 
is, or used to be, strongly insisted on at Eton. The second 
of these sounds, the English pronunciation of the Greek at, 
ia (ai), ^Tiat is the tirst ? Knowles,* following Sheridan, 
says it is (i^, the only difference between i long and oy con- 
sisting in the brevity with which the first element ia dwelt 
3 Kin in the first sound. This is on Irishism no doubt, 
though he is closely followed by Haldeman,^ who makes 



tp, Pbyaiulogic der Spmche, and the varionB pmportita ot all il 
pp. 8S at (qq. Scltnuliir, Mim- cimplc and compounJ uianilii, ns unni 
rafenu, p. 66. bined iuto syllnbles uul wiiiita. Loi 



t Xneuila, Frououncing aud don, IStT, 8 
EipUnatory Dictionary of the Eujiluh * Aualytiii Orthogniph)', { 106, 400. 

Ijingntgc (bnodi-d on a oarroGt de- tnd euuuplee } S02, 6lli. 
—' — - t (if tiifl auturo, the numbiT, 
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the first elemeDt (a), and identifies English long i with the 
German ei, of which Sotmeller makes the first element (a). 
Mr, Melville Bell identifies the first element of his pro- 
nunciation of English long i with (a). The first element of 
Illy pronunciation of the German ai he considers to be (ah), 
a somid that I can only with difficulty distinguish from (a), 
as T am apt to labialise (a) in speaking. But in unaccented 
syllables he makes the first element of his prouunciatioa of 
long i to be (ah). This was the element he recognized in 
my own pronunciation of this diphthong in all oases. Many 
Londoners certainly use (ee) as the first element. Again, 
Wilkins and Franklin call the first element (o). And Smart 
making the first element ur without soimding the r must 
mean (o)). The second element is of course the glide, and 
the last element (or second as it is usually called) is the 
Towel (i) or (,i), very often the latter I believe in English. 
Mr. Bell only rocognizos the glide, 5f (see p. 15), that is, the 

fUde to the (j) position. According to the mode of writing 
iphthongs which I adopt I must give (i) or (i) as the final 
element, leaving the glide to be denoted by juxtaposition. 
Hence we have the following 
Anali/tft'of £ngtish long I — 
Shtridon and Knowlt 

Walker and MelviUD Bull 

Mi-Iville Bdl 

Londoners 

Si'oteh 

Wilkins and Franklin 

Wallis and Smart 
Kow this being the sound of the personal pronoun, is 
heard every day and constantly ; but after competent orthoe- 
pists have carefully examined it, they are iinable to agree as 
to ilfl analysis. One reason is of course a real difference of 
pronunciation, but another appears to be that the first ele- 
ment is pronounced with extreme brevity, so that in British 
speech it is not sufficiently heard as distinct from the follow- 
ing glide. In endeavouring therefore to fix it, different 
observers cither begin far back in tho scale of distinct vowels, 
ur cal«h the sound closer and closer to (i). Thua it may be 
that the whole series of sounds (s-ahaa-aha^ei) mav be heard ia 
this diphthong, all gliding into each other with immense 
rapidity- Again tho first ok-tuent being bo indistinct, others, 
its Wilkins and Franklin, or Wallis and Smart, take refuge in 
one of the colourless sounds as (>>, oi). 



fiii) aocented 
(iihi) unaccented. 






I, alii) 
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Now I hear the vowel (a) very clearly in (ai) as in the 
Etonian pronunciation of xatp ; but I cannot hear it in the 
Etonian pronunciation of x^tp, nor I do hear an (e) there. 
I therefore prefer to represent the English j long, the Etonian 
I pronunciation of Greek €t by (si), and the English aye, yea, 
I the Etonian pronunciation of the Greek at by (ai). The pre- 
ceding discussion will apply, as to the first element, to the 
present pronunciation of am in now, hoio, cow. 

We are now better prepared to understand what our 
authorities say on the subject. The first one is sufficiently 
perplexing. 

1630. Palsgrave says ; "7 in the frencho tong hath .ii. dynerse 
naners of sourtdyngcs, the souwdynp of i', whiche is must generally 
rsed in the fi'enche tong, is like as, the Italinna Boundo »', and Bucho 
with vs aa guonde the latin tong aright, whichu ia almost as we 
Munde » in these words « Jm a flie, a heera for a deL-d corps, a peers 
a felowe, afdf a rowordc, a little more eoundyngo towards i, as wo 
sound i with vs." 

Now dn Gnez saya : " Ye shal pronounce . . . your i, aa 
sharpe as can be," by which I understand, with the smallest 
lingual and pharyngal aperture, or as clearly (i) as possible. 
"Wnen Palsgrave saya : " almost aa wo sounde e," etc., the 
almost is merely one of those safeguards which orthoepists 
love to insert, and can scarcely avoid inserting, when they 
give the equivalent for a foreign sound which they seem to 
hear in their own tongue, but doubt the correctness of their 
hearing. But what does he mean by " a little more sound- 
ynge towards i, aa we sound i with va " ? A vowel cannot 
sound a little more towarda a diphthong, and yet long i was 
certainly moat generally recognized to be a diphthong in the 
ivi th century, although it is probable that Palsgrave may 
have had an older pronunciation, rather of the xv th than of 
the xvi th century. Could he mean that the soimd seemed 
between (i) and (i) ? It would be difficult to insert one. 
Could he mean that as he pronounced those English words 
the sound had a tinge of (e) in it aa it were (it), and that the 
French pronounced a clearer (i) ? The matter becomes still 
more enigmatical aa he goes on to say : 
I " If I he the first letter in a frenche wonlo or the laate, he shall 
in those two places be Bounded lyke as we do this letter y, in these 
words with-v3, iy and by, a >pye, afiai, awry, and suche other: in 
' whiche places in those frenohe bokes, as he diligently imprinted, 
they vse to writte this letter y : but whether the frenche worde he 
written with t or y, in these two places he shal he sounded, as I have 
shewed here in this rule, aa in ymage, eonuirty, ydole, ntourdy, in 
I irhiche the y hath suche soondo, as we woldo give him in our tong." 



no 
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This sound, whatever it was, muBt be distinct from the 
other sound of i. Now as Palsgrave nowaya describes the 
sound, or hints at its being a diphthong, we can do nothing 
but refer to Meigret 1550, who writes : " je ^-i, oi, aosi, j'ey 
bdti, je bdti ou bitis" with pi-ecisely the same aign aa he 
uses in " Louis MeigrEt, LionoEs." Perhaps Palsgrave 
would rejoin : " true, but he was u Lyonnais ; I give the 
Parisian pronunciation." In the mean time we are not 
assisted towarda Palsgrave's own pronunciation of the English 
" by and by, a spye, a flyo, awry." ' What follows is as 
perplexing : — 

"For aa moche as v and i come oftfn together in the frenche 
t4in^, where as the p hath with them his distinct soandc, and the > 
is sounded shortly & eonfoscly, whicho is the proprete of a diph- 
thonge. I rcken vi also among the diphthongea in the iW'Oche 
tong, whiche whan thtyeomo together, shHll hnne suche a sounde in 
freneho wordes, as wo gyue hym in these wordes in our tong, 
a twytu, I diTffue, I ticyne, so that these wordt-s agtyair, agvylUAn, 
eondvyrt, dedi-j/rt, ati'ourdhcy, me»hvy, and all suche Ehall sounde 
theyr r and i shortly together, as we do in our tong in the words I 
have gyven esnmplc of, and nat eche of them dislini.'tly by himself, 
OS we of our tong be inclined to sound them, whichc wolde rather 
say aviourdhiy, dudvyt, taufeondvyt, gyuyngc both to v and i" theyr 
diatinet sounde, than to sounde them as the frenche men do in dedo, 
which say ariotirdhvy, dtdiyt, lau/condvyt, eoundyng them both 
shortly together, and so of all aucho other." 

It is a well-known modem English error to say flwii) for 
(lyi) /w(. Palsgrave, whose ears cannot have been very acute, 
here seems to authorize a (iimilur use. At the same time the 
conversion of (y) into a consonant as (w), is directly opposed 
to the previous direction to give (y) its "distinct sound," and 
pronounce (i) "confiisely." But can Palsgrave have also 
meant that the second element in ui in the French words 
cited was the same as in swyne, dwyne, tuyne ? The y in the 
French words is not even final or initial. It could have had 
no sound but (W) even according to Palsgrave. Did Pals- 
grave say (swiin, dwiin, twiin) or (swim, dwim, twiinj P It 
IS the only legitimate inference, and there is no slight proba- 
bility of its being correct. We shall see that Palsgrave pro- 
nounced ou aa (uu), which was a xiv th centur}' pronunciation 
continued archaically into the xvi th century, and although 

' It dr«TVM howcvrr lo b« rc«ird«J Jamci Ihe Fint'* time hu : " Loid 

U»lGiUwriti«(ni'nindi), not(<!li'(!miJ, out Ood Rriie, Scatter hi> ewoDiu" 

and ha* at Iciut uum (JiniiuUhi'a]. ul- giving ((in'emsU^ HI llie thjmD >■ to w 

thaagh iin anutbpi wwuinn be nrita priwrrod, thaagh in modem pnwtiM 

(I'm'udih) M that the fanner may be wo urTiflce tlic rhyme and ofwn ting 

s Bu^iiBl. Tbe 0»t —M tSi Jiiiif of (tmialit). 
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the recognized pronimciatioii at that time waa (ou), yet the 
example of Bullokar (pp. 94, 98,) shews that there were still 
many who preferred the (uu) aound. In the same way 
perhaps both Palsgrave and Bullokar preserved the (ii) 
sound of long i, usual in tlie xivth century, notwithstand- 
ing the general adoption of (ei), The new (ai, Ifu) and the 
old (ii, uu) stand precisely on the same ground, and therefore 
I am inclined to think that Palsgrave and Bullokar said (ii), 
as distinct from (ii). Further reference to tliis curious re- 
tention of an old sound will have to be made in the next 
chapter under I. 

1547. S\LESBURY does not leave ua in much doubt, for he 
writes (ei) for long i, thus : 

I Bt (pi), VTNE vfin (vein), wyse irein (wtin) ; nvCffEs d«iUt/t 

(deitsh-(z) ; thttnb rfifei'n (dhein) ; siokes teitu (seinz) ; Latin dico 

dtieu (dei-ku), nai teibei (t«i'hci), Dei i>Mi(Deo'j), uui yiMi (kwei). 

At the same time he reprobates this pronunciation of 

Latin, and says : 

"I in Wi-l»h bath the mere pronuncintioa of i in Latine, aa 
learned men in our time vse to sounde it, and not as they . . . with 
their lotacisme tomipting the pronunciatiott moke a diphthong of 
it, saying vfidei, Uibei, for ridi, tihi." "I in their language ia 
equivalent to the following two lettt'rs in oura ti, but they are com- 
pressed so as to be pTonounced in one sound or a diphthong, as in 
that word of theirs I, »i, (ci) ego." " Y often has the soimd of 
] the diphthong ei as tkyke, ddein (dhein), tuna ; & its own sound as 
*n the word tstsse, thynn, (thin), gracilis." 

That Salesbury's ei was different from liis ai, and that he 

' meant to indicate a difi'erent sound in such English worda 

I that have long i, from that in other words having ai in his 

' transcription, is I think evident, because he never confounds 

the two sounds, and because in modem Welsh the sound ei 

eoands to me as (ai), and ai as (m). I think, however, that 

hia letters ei justify mo in considering, or rather leave me no 

option but to consider that the English diphthong sounded 

(ei) to Salesbury. 

I As to the short (', he identifies it with Welsh y, considering 

' the latter the especial sound. He also says that Welsh u 

"soundeth as the vulgar Knglish people sound it in these 

wordes of English, trust, bury, busy, Huberden." I think 

that he cannot point to any other sound but (i), 8U]>posiiig the 

true Welsh to bo (y), a aound which Mr. Melville Bell hears 

in the unaccented syllables: the hoiist'5, (dhy Hauzyz) as he 

would writ« the sounds. The difference between (/, y) ia 

I "my slight indeed. In practice Salesbury is not very precise. 
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as may be seen by the following list of words in whicli short 
i occurs, but his theory leads me to adopt (i) as the true 
sound of English short i in his time.^ 

OtjB BK WTTH ion Ood bimo (God biiTri,o), aEAcrotrsK gratitet 
(grea-si.us), condicyoh eondiiyurn (kondk'i'.un), twysclb tiemtl 
(twiq'k'l), WBTBC1.E tPrinkl (wriq-k'l), mraEs king* (kiqz), aEu>i»e 
gilding (j^cldiq); Gtlbebt, Oilberl (Gilbert), otmoeji liinitir 
(dzhin'dahir), BEoeTmaB, legging (beg-iq)j holi, Wy (hoo-Ii, hoI'i'); 
EXHIBITION ectihitiuin (t'kail)ia"i,un) ; fbohibition, proihiitwn (proo,- 
ibia-iim) ; ltlt lili (lil'i), uet ladi (laa-di) ; PiPnt papyr (paa-pir), 
RisHT rieht (riUit) ; thtstlb, thgitl (this-t'l) ; this ddgt (dhis), 
BDsr htdi (b(z-ij ; wtsne teynn {win) ; tiiyhkk llij/nn (thin) ; 
KSTZT HitAt (knikht). 

1568. Snt T. Smith saya: " I Lotina, quue per so prolata, apud 
nos tantum Taltt quantum Latinc, ego, aut oculua, aut ttiam," 
by which I understand that the three words /, eye, aye 
had the same sotuid, precisely as we are told by Shakspere, 
Romeo and Juliet, Act iii, Sc. 2, ▼, 45, (I quote from 
Steeveus' reprint of the quarto of 16(li>, which agrees in this 
passage with the folio of 1623 ; the lines do not occur in the 
quarto of 1597) : 

Huth Romeo aloinc himselfe ? say thou but I 
Aad that bare towoU I shall poyson more 
Then the de^th-dartitig eye of cookatriue, 
I am not 1, if there he such an I. 
Here at/e ia spelled /, and thoroughly identified with it, as 
" that bare vowell I," and with the suggested " ei/c of 
cockatrice " in the next line. Although Smith identifies 
these three words, he spells them differently, introducing i as 
the sign for long i, and pairing it with short i. He tlius 
deprives the Latin language of the sound of (ii), for he pro- 
nounced Latin e as (ee). Hence when he comes to the sound 
of (ii) in Knglish, he exclaims in perplexity : 

" Quid outtm fict ubi »omi9 iavenitur qucin nccjne Qrffici, neqne 
Latini habuerunt, pncsertim cum omnes eorum Ht^-rffi in Bimilibns 
oorum Bonis fiienuit absompta: ? Ecoe autem sonum Anglomm et 
Scotorum ulium diversnmrjuc ah oraaibus his,' qui ntic i (cb) neo 
i (ei) reddit aurihus, sed quoddam medium, et tamcn simplex est, 
literaque debut dici : est nutem semper (eri lon^" 

His examples are me, gee, meet, deep, steep, feel, feet, sheep, 
queen, mean? seek, she, rceek, leek, bee/, neese, bee apes, 

- I Bo br u I vonlil hrai, Iho WcUb ■ Tlmt ii, no( one of the Mnadc 

pvu pronountwl bjr Kr^riLl Wclih which he hiul stread}- ixiiuiderod, and 

—^ — ica pmiwiy u t1i« EogUili ohicb neir. ■ppureatl]' (ml a, m e, ai i, 

itu(d'm),uid thn^Bll objprted oo o, uu u. yj). 

miutiieiatton (dim). ■ "laulfigen." Qn. nte, vntftB f 
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whence, through Salesbury and Palsgrave, we know that the 
sound waa (li). Smith therefore recognized no short (i) in 
Eogliflh. Tho sound of his i short miiat therefore have been 
diiferent from (i), that ib, as I believe {i), agreeing with 
Salesbury. 

Smith recognizes the two diphthooga (ei, ai) but finds 
scarcely any difference between them, allhough he says that 
"mulierculas" pronounce (ei) for (ai). This will be con- 
aidered under (ai), p. 122. In no case in which the or- 
thography uses long t does Smith write ci, so that but for 
his rather veiled identification of / with eifS, we should have 
had no clue to the sound intended. 

1569. Habt Bays ; " Out of all doubt, no nation of tbe forcsuide 
but we and the Scottish, doc at any time sound i, in the aforcwyde 
Bound of ei : wherefore that English Greek reader wliiuh shall giue 
the same sound to » which he doth to ei, doth further this orrour 
much amongst vb." 

He also writes (reid bei) for ride by. But he makes ee in 
Greeks the long sound of i in in, that is {ii), and is thus not 
ag accurate as iSmith, who diBtinguishca the sound as (ii). 

1580. BrLLOKAR calls long i a vowel, and doea^eem to know 
that it has a different sound from short i. He saya : " I, 
hath two soundcs, the one agrfeing to his oldo & continued 
name, &nd Is then a vowell, the other sounde agn^eing to the 
olde name of ^, and of my g' (dzh), and is then a consonant." 
He gives as examples : " I ly in my sisterz kitchen with a 
pillo'w besj-d her peticot, and thy whyt pilion," where the 
accent denotes length, and o'w means (u). What "the old 
and continued name" is, he does not write. He has no other 
distinction between long and short i but this accent, and 
never even hints at the possibility of their having two sounds. 
He nses tho accent to indtcat« the long a, e, y, o only, and 
has a new sign e' for (ii), on which he says, and it is the only 
clue I can find : 

" e hath two soundes, and vowels both, the one flat, agreeing to 
his old and continued name : and the other sounde more sharpe and 
botwenc the old sound of tho old name of : a : and the name of : t : 
for such difference the best writers did use ;b»; for;a; flat and long: 
& M, M, M, eo for :»■. Bharpc." 

This "flat e" was undoubtedly (ee), and the "sharpe e" 
was (ii). The "old name of e" is therefore (ee), and the 
" sharp" sound of e, or (ii) is said to lie between (ee) and 
die name of i, that is, its long sound, whatever that may be. 
Now we have seen that Smith says that (ii) is "quoddam 
medium," between (ee) and (ei), eo that we need not expect 
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more precision in Bullokar, and although it is really nou- 
Benso to any tliat (ii) lies between (ee) and (ei), since (ei) is 
compounded of (ee) and (ii), yet as Smitli actually said bo, 
Bullokar may liave meant tne same. But Bullokar con- 
stantly neglects to write the acute accent, his sign of pro- 
longation, over i. Thus he has c^ntryz, ctpilriz in succeseive 
lines. Again he always writes wrylh = written with a long 
y, and it would be difficult tc beheve that even a pedantic 
theorist ever said (ripeit'n). Gill writes (writ^n). If how- 
ever we suppose that Bullokar, as well as Palagrave, pro- 
nounced long I as (ii) and short i as (i), all difficulty arising 
from this source would disappear. And although the state- 
ment that (ii) lies between (ee) and {Vi) is not so correct as 
that (ti) lies between (ee) and (ii), yet it is not at all ex- 
travagant for a phonctist of that time. If, as will appear in 
the next chapter, {ii, uu) were probably the xivth century 
pronunciations of long i and ow, then the retention of (ii) by 
Bullokar and Palsgrave will be precisely parallel to their 
undoubted retention of (uu), and would have precisely the 
same archaic effect in the midst of the genenJ (oi, ou) ^s 
(obliidzh', griit, briik) have at the present day amidst the 
usual (oblaidzh-, grfct, breek). The whole subject will be 
properly discussea in the next chapter, and in the mean 
time the only legitimate inference from BuUokar's notation 
and practice seems to he that he pronounced long i as [it). 

1621. Gill uses also a simple sign for long (, namely /. 
He says : 

" Differentia sigmficationis (quowl fieri jwlest, & sonua permittit) 
ortliognifia diseemitw. Sic /. ego. et oculus, H ita." — " Neo *, 
BH^piiis pneponitur t, dicimus enim Mi (ucci), adhortantes nut 
luudantcs, & ti (ci) etk oculns, Hi (eei) ctiam, ita : vbi tamea 
sonus vocalis, cxiguum distat ab illo qui auditor in %/n tuus, & 
m/N moas." — "CommiiniB dialectus aliquando oat ambiguus. Audies 
enim Sat out Sm (dhai, dbei) THEr, illi." — "/, est t«nuia, sut 
crasaa: tenmg eat brcuis, aut longa: brcuis eic notatur t, vt in nil 
snms peccatiua : longa aic i. vt in tin sbeke visas, a, nm : crassa 
aut«m fere ent diphthongus ei; »od quia sono exilior pauli) quam si 
diffundc-rcniur in t, retinebimua antiquum ilium ct masculinum 
soniim .,.. eumquc Bignabimua hoc cburactere / vt in «^ siovb 
signura. Omnium tlijfc-renlia est in win wisne vinco, win wsxm 
opinor, ttjn wtse \-intiin." 

The meaning of these passages is not very clear, and they 
have occasioned me considerable difficulty, as I felt it important 
to determine the precise signification of Gill's symbols. It 
is clear that his j was little, if at all, different from (ei), and 
that this difference consisted mainly in dwelling more upon 
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the (e) sound in the diphthong which he writea (ei) than in 
that which he writes J; this is the only aenae I can attach to 
the expression that the sound of j "jcre est diphthongus ci, 
sed sono exilior quam si dij'itndermmtr in e," as it were, 
than if we were diffuse over the e. The distinction ia then 
preciBcIy similar to that which Sheridan and Knowles make 
between modem /, Of/, where they suppose the first element 
in each caee to be (a), but to be instantly lost in /, and retained 
long enough to be distinctly heard in op, {p. 107). We seem 
to have only to change (a) into (e) to obtain Gill's distinction 
between 7, eye. Gill frequently interchanges (ai, aai) and 
does not seem to be very particular about the distinction 
between {ei, eei), but he appears to have always attached 
great importance to the first element in (ei) and (ai). He 
says of diphthongs generally : 

" Nee t-amen iu omnium tUphthongorum elatione, utrique vocali 
soans integer ubique eonstabit. Etcnim vocMia pneceilfiiB Bcepe- 
Dumero acutiua sonare videtur, & cluriils ; in at et ei, ita aarea 
implere, ut .i. subSungi tequius cssut, quam ad latus adhiercre," 

alluding evidently to the Greek forms a, 17. The conclusion 
would appear to be that Gill's 7, fi, ai were more properly 
('ei, e'i, a'i) where the apostrophe indicates for the moment 
the extremely unaccented or unimportant character of the 
element to which it is prefixed. For this we might write 
(ei, eei, aai) if Gill did not occasionally distinguish between 
(ei, ai} and (eoi, aai). We must not forget however that 
Gill blames Hart for writing ei in place of /, whero Gill 
prints / moaning, probably, j. In this case his j would 
appear to be considerably difi^erent from his (ei). 

Another hypothesis is possible. We shall see that at the 
time of Wallia, 1653, (ai) was a common form of long i. It 
is possible that this was one of the xvii th contuiy pro- 
nunciations which Gill adopted, and hence hia _;, ei, ai may 
mean (oi, ei, ai), and as this is the most convenient dis- 
tinction which I can draw between the sounds, and also 
agrees in making j but slightly different, and yet decidedly 
different, from (ei). I shall adopt it in transcribing GiU. 

But for the xvi th century generally, the positive assertion 
of Salesbury that long i was (ei), and the identification of tho 
aounda of /, eye, aye by Smith, leave me no choice but to 
nae (ei) for long i. Shakspere was horn the same year as 
Gill, yet as he did not live so long into the xvii th century, 
he may have used the same pronunciation as Smith and 
Sale«bury. Certainly his /, eye, aye must have had the 
i aouud (p. 112}. Cut perhaps long i was also often 
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called (ai) as it etill is, and as it probably was in tbe xiv tb 
century. 

If the hypothesia here adopted for the pronunciations of 
long i by Palsgrave and BuUokar; Saleabury, Smith and 
Hart ; and Gill, namely {u, ei, m) be correct, we have the 
phenomenon of the coexistence of two extreme soimi^ (ii, ai) 
with their link (ei), during the greater part of the xvith 
century, bringing the pronunciation of tbe xiv th and xvii th 
centunea almoat together upon one point. A curious ex- 
ample of the preaent coexistence of similar aounds in the 
varioua Scotch dialects will be given in the next chapter. 

The short sound of i, I take to be (i) and not (i), notwith- 
standing that Gill and subsequent writers consider (ii) to 
have been its long sound. This conclusion rests principally 
on the authority of Smith and Salesbury. 

Y, I, IE — XVII TH Cestcry. 

Price's list of words in itf =^ (ii) has already been given, 
(p. 104,) and no further notice of this combination in tho 
XVII th century is required. 

1G40. Ben Jokson, like Bullokar, entirely ignores the 
diphthongal character of long i. TTja description answers 
to (i) or (Oi but certainly not to the diphthouf^ (ei, eij, one 
of which he most probably uttered for his i. He says : 

" /, is of a narrower sounil then », and uttered with Icsso open- 
ing of the month; tho tongue brought backo to tho palate, und 
atriking tho teeth next the c.hecke-tceth. It is a Letter of a double 
power. Ab a Foiretl in tho fonapr, or single Syllabes, it hath 
aometimes tho sharpo accent ; as in Unding. minding, pining. 
tohiHtnif. teieing. thriving, mine, thine. Or, all words of one Syllabe 
qualified by e. But, the flat in more, aa in these, hlU. hitler, giddy. 

UttU. inctdtnt. and the like In Syllabee, and words compos'd 

«f tbe some £iementt, it varieth tho sound, now sharpo, now flat ; 
u is ffiv», fh». alitt, live, drive, irleeit. title, title. Put these, use 
of speaking, and aequaintance in reading, will teach, rather then 
rule." 

1653. "Wailis says: "I voculis quoties hrevis est sonatur ple- 
romquc (ut apud Oallos aliosque) exili bouo. Ut in hit morsus, 
vJll volo, etftl semper, win luero, pin acicula, »li% peccutum, fill 
impleo. At quoties longa est plertunquo profertur ut GrKcorum ei. 
Ut Hte mordeo, w(fo atratagema, itite stilus, vine vinnm. pine tabc 
consmnor, etc., eodom fere raodo quo Gallorum ai in vocibua main 
manns, pain panis. etc. nempe boduid luibet compoaitum es Gallo- 
rum e foeminino et I vel y," 

This should be (ai), or (oei), or (a)i), the difference being 
alight, and all so like (si) that we may take that as the sound. 
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I especially as Wilkins adopts this form. "Wallis also admits 
I thia sound in the first element of I'oil, foil, oil, howl globus, 
I oal, whitih he prouoimces (bail, tail, ail, haul, aiil). In 
I another place he says that long i is " idem omnino sonus cum 
I GrtBcorum ei." 

)8. Wilkins gives distinctly " (ai) our English / in 
I bite," the first elcmfint being identified with a in " but, full, 
I futt, mutt-o«, pull, rudd-er,' wliich ie meant for (a), as it is 
I stated to be wholly guttural, and to be represented by ^ in 
' Welsh. 

1G68. Price merely talks of long and short t. 
1669. HotDii^ suya: "Our vulgar i as in ttiU, soems to bo 
mich a diphthong (or rather syllable ur part of a syllable) composed 
of 0, i or 0, i (oi, ei), asd not n simple original vowel." 

16S5. CoopsR aays : " IT in Cut et t (ai), dipthongum facillimA 
^Constituunt, quom t longam vocamus ; ut wint, yinum, hoc modo 
proQUQciatur ante nd finales ; ut blind cxcus, teind ventus -. at 
pin^d pro pinned acicuht Buboexus ; k verho to pin ; brevia est ; 
pintd marulduH ; ik to pittt morceo ; dipthongos est. Scribitur per 
ui in bfffuilf fullo ; ditguist ilissiniiilo ; guide dux ; guidon Impera- 
toiis buculus : per oi in in-jtin in-jungo, joint junctara ; jointur* 
doa, hroil torreo, ointment unguentum." 

1688. MiEBE Bays ; " L'autre i a un Son particulior, et qu'on ne 
unmit micrux vous representor par la piume que par cee deux 
Voyelles oi ; eomme dona les mots /, prid*, crime. II est vrai que 
ce 8on paroit d' ahord un pen rude et grossier ; mais les Anglois 
lui don&ent un certain Adoucissement, dont K'h Etnmgcra se rendeut 
Men tot capable. Cet Addoucisscment consistc, en partic, tk ne 
taire qn'un Son d' ai, en eorte igue cee deux Voyelles ne sont pas 
tont-ii-fait diatinctement pronoucfics." Thia expression Hcems \a 
point to that extreme brei-ity of the first element wliich still pre- 
tbUs, nnd makes the analysis of this English sound so difficult. 
JX must be also remembered that there is nothing approaching the 
ifiOmpactness of English dif^thon^ in French, where a looseneBS 
'fdla ffimiiar to that in our oy. 
1701. Jones says in one place that the sound of short w 
(b) is written o before i in boil, coil, coin, fail, moil, &c., and 
in another place that the sound of i is written oi in those 
words. It follows that he analyzed long t into (ai). 

It appears therefore that the long i of the xvii th century 

, Vas the Bome as at present, and hence it must have been so 

_4ttring the xvmth century, and indeed Franklin, 1768, 

Writes (ei), and Sheridan, 1780 analyzes long i into (xi) with 

Tery Bbort (a), (p. 107,) and Walker into (tei) or (ai). 
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1530. pALsoRiTE says: " Ei vmTcrsally through out ftU the 
frenolie tong shalbe Bounded like as he ia with va in these vrordes, 
obey, a tley, a grey, that ia to fay, the e shull have his distinct 
sounde, and the i to ho sounded shortly and confusely, as eorueil, 
varmeil, and so of b1! auelie other." 

" Ai in the &eneho tong ie sounded lyko as wc sounde ay in 
these wordea in our tong rai/ne, jiaym, fayne, diidayne, that ia to 
say, o, distinctly and the i shortly & confuscly." 

The forms e>j, ay, are mere varieties of ei, ai, and need 
not be separately considered. Palsgrave's words ought to 
imply that the English and French ei, a!, were pronounced 
(ei, ai) or else (eei, aai). This is very different from the 
present pronunciation in English, where they are generally 
(ii, ee), or in French, where they are generally (ee, ee) ; 
hence some confirmation is required. 

Meiobet aaya ; " Considerons si ai, se treuue tousiours raysonn- 
ablement cscrit, de sorto quo les dcus ToyelleB eoient en la pronon- 
eiation comme nous lea voyona en aymant, aydajit, hair. 11 n 'y a 
point de doubte qu'cn mais, maistre, aise, voua ny trouuercz aucunes 
nouuellea de la diphthongue ay, mois tant seulement d'vng c qui 
i'appellB 6 ouvert, comme ia i'ay diet. Parquoy telle maniere d'es- 
criture est vidense en ceox 1^, el en tons autres semblables, oa quelz 
la prononciation est autre que d' ai ; comme vons pourrez eognoistre 
si voua Ics paragoncz tl aydant, aymant, ee quelz die est veritable- 
ment prononc^e, le treuue d'auantago que nous faisons bjen 
wiuucut VBurpcr k la diphthongue ai la puissance de ei, eomme en 
oes vocables stunct, main, maintcnir ; ea quelz sans point de doubte 
nous proi)on9ons la diphthongue el tent ainsi qu'en ecint, ceinture, 
pcindre, peinture, meine, emmeine. Do sorte que si tu t« ione-a de 
vonloir prononcer ai en ceux li, tu scras trouu^ lourd, tt de man- 
uaise grace, et auccq aussi bonne niyaon q'est lo menu pcuple do 
Paris quant il prononce ' main, pain' par ai." 

Again in his phonetic grammar, he says — 

" En comEn<;iinl donq a ^^cs qi ont a en t£tc, nous ed anons vn 
itn ai on ay (car je ne f£s point do differEn^', Kntre 1' i e y Otko) 
comme pa;pnt gajant [gayaat?] ayant .... Or comEn^' Ett notrc 
lange la diphthonge, m, par E ouvEft, sucqeder a ^bUo d' ai ku 
aocuna vocables: t^lement qe nou' n'oyons plus dire symer, A 
Houuent q' Eymer. Ao regard d' am£, e araea do«t no' lEttres de 
comiastons sont pleines, 1' nzaje dc 1' eloqencje FrafujoKze Ieb a ja de 
^ long tE:^s cassei!, qe ie ne pcnsc pas q'il ae pnise' aoiouMhuy 
trouuer home qi ba aye vu jamga eu aothorit^, pour Etre communc- 
mEDt pronon^PK d'un Ixm courtizatit." 

These extracts establish a French diphthone (ei, Ei), it is 
impossible to say which ; and also a French diphthong (ai) 
or (uai), entirely different from the former, but gliding into 
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it, 80 that the pronunciation was then beginning to change, 

and that in several words as mow, maktre the diphthong (ai) 
I — had beconie the simple vowel (ee).' 

^^^1 1547. Salesbukv in no place gives an English word which 
^^B he spells with ei, e;/, hut as he explains the word vayne 
^^^H by the Welsh gwylhrn lie wn-c, i.e. rem rel vaiius, it must he 
^^^H held to include hoth the words vein and rain. He pronounces 
^^^H them both pain ^= (vain), and hence makes no difference 
^^^1 between ei and ai. But he distinguishes both from long i, 
^^^M as he had immediately before written vtne, rein (vein) ritis. 
^^^B The following are all Salesbnry'a words containing ai with 
^^^H their pronunciation ; he has no special ohservations on the 
^^^B combination. Quaile has no pronunciation assigned ; naylb 
^^^ iui}rl (nail) unguis vel cla^-us, nayles na^k (nailz) ; ratle 
ra/ atyl (rail) cancellua, ratles rayla (railz), vayhe min (vain) 
' rhe 'work of M. Liret, dowribed 

Dn p. 33, enables ai to confirm this 

Tit* by the »cry objection which Q. 

dcs Anieli opposed to it. " Aussi 

triacDphe>-tu dc dire," laiA he to 



gudmt tonjouTS en nne ayliabe le pro- 

I pre rt entier aon de deui Toyelles con- 

I Mb1«; Bt Bont encore plus gaillards 

I Ml exemplcB da pnyenl et rojial ... Je 

1 to dy dune qu'U n'j ha point de diph- Gemuin 

I thoDgiie en cca mots nynnf, pagaHt, ferent m 

[ pwyai at loyal, miiia nulemcnt une con- 

I tnction, qui eucore nc ee Suit la od Cu 

■ jnnd* la diphthongs, maia en la 

■'■fU4be toiionte, car en ajronf, a eat 

r ne (f U»b<? et yant une autre par con- 

I netiim de deui." On which M. 

Hli<^ remarks: "Ce paMOjie montre 

'■ laoR )■ prannneiation de tyant.pnyaHt, 

qui itn wmaerr^ daoa le centre de la 

ranoc et en Anjon. En PiFordic, on 

dit ra^ pear gieU (diir^ de gtdU), 

et la coImbo d'oriet yx'oa pramine 

duaUi nee de Douni boiu le num de 

Oa^tn, a 1' ^poqne de U Dueiut, n'eat 

antra que le G^hhI, pris stootumcnt 

Cf. Eacolier. Stmarquii tor le paloit, 
iTol. in-Sf. IM6, p.22." AndPietie 



identiSea what G-. des Aatcl>, Pelletior, 
EamuB, and otlicrB, according to Liret'a 
language, call the ' n)ut« e,' with hia 
■abort e' (i). IJTOt (p. 133) con- 
cludes : " d une part que les diff£rcnt> 
sons de I'l ftaient alara ce qu'iLs soat 
mainlenant, et d' aotre part qu'oD ne 
e'entondait pas sor la maoi^re de los 



iiptmenee ipads mo to a dil- 
icioaion. In the words ; imt 
ffuit Oati, the Hnal t is ptonoimced in 
the greater part of Qermiiny very ob- 
scurely and more like (h), b« most 
Englishmen pronounce their final a in 
CAuHt, Ittta, and some their Unid -ir in 

S'.ttr (which word they then speak 
e a common mid-Gemiao mispro- 
nuneiation of Ootlhi), than like (<). 
Tet theoretically (<) is held to be the 
sound uttered, and in some ports of the 
Austrian dominions I have heard this 
distinct short Unal (r), which of coorae 
hud an unpleasant effect ou my od- 
accustomed ears. Now it is quite pus- 
Bible tbiit Mvigret may hare. 



g orthography, 
a, « %)r his brood and mute f rcipeo- 
ti*el^ 'poiont ^nnt, aidant,' and Jot 
li, ' Ixindis, pEindr<, crBini^a, pEms, 
bntain*,' where tbe two lost words 
hate no suspicion of n nasal vowel. 
Ob fagtr in the xvth century, see 
wxgA, p. 76. There is a fight hctwecn 
, XcJgMt and bis opponents leiptrting 



may have nsed the olw:nrcr (n), which 
in oourae of time sank to Hie preseut (f) 
or entiidy disappeared. Thin llu-jry 
8t least acconnts for the conHiet of 
opinion, tbe decided retention of the 
finiil t in the phonetic writing of I'cUe- 
tier and Bamns as well as or Meigret. 
and hence its coutinutd use in the 
poetry of the ivii Ih century which set 
the rule for French versification. 
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vena vel vanua. But it ia to be observed that bo pronounces 
ORANGES oremls!/9 (oreindzbiz), and tbat he says that before 
ge, «h, teh the sound of " a is thought to decline toward the 
sound of the diphthong ai, and tbe wordes" domagc, hfritage, 
language, aehe, /ashe, tealoh are "to be read in thys wyae, 
domaige, heritaige, langtiaigs,^ ahhe, waitche." We have very 
little trace of this custom left. The uuncoented syllables are 
apt to be pronounced with {0 or perhaps (,v), as (or'indzhi'z) 
daimrdzfa, Heritidzh, la!<|'gwidzh,) but ash, leatvh have be- 
come (sesh, WAtsh), instead of (eeah, weetsh) as might have 
been expected. Salesbury therefore only recognizes the 
diphthong (ai) and does not acknowledge a diphthong lei) 
aa distinct froni the representations of long i. Yet loag 
i, ei, ai have in subsequent times traversed with different 
velocities three distinct paths ending in (si, ii, ee) respectively. 
1568. Sm T. Sum says : " lnt«r Ai & Ei diphthongog nunima 
diffi'rentia est, pnescrtim apud nostrates, upud nos tomeu audiuntur 
hi soni. (Fein) fingere, (dcinti) delinatns, (peint) pingere, (feiat) 
languidus. Scd non hcec tontimi verba per ei pronantiaatar, led 
esett-ra omnia per ai scripta muUcroulfe qiitedam dclieatiores, et non- 
nulli qoi volunt isto modo videri loqiii vrbanius per ti (ei, cei] sonant, 



■ ' Compare PaUgravc : " Also all 
nordea in Uie frrncbo ttmg whkbe in 
■riltjns VTiilu in ofi ihaH in tvdynr 
mud qiuitynjt soando sd ■* bvtVL-pD snd 
ff, aa thoagii llmt a verv Ibis diphthonj; 
ai : w for langdgf, /lertUift, uigt, dam- 
magi, tat^Hdf*, apprenlimift, thej 
•ODndo Ian jMa igt, Aerilaigr, taigt, dawi' 
meigi, boeguaitt, opprtntitaige, nnd lo 
of nil auche Irlii^ cin>ptc rs;*. And 
note thut numv tymn I Arnde auDhe 
DQinm whichc'ha*e the i m writting 
botwoiw tiiB • and g, but, whether he be 
wrilten or nat, in redyng orspckriiE ho 
ibalbc ■ounded, aocardTUg ai I have 
hen ahcwcd by riample." M. Ed. La 
Birichcr (Ilmtoim at Olaawiire dtt 
Noraend, dc I'Angtais, et de la laogQe 
Fnncniu, d'apria la mithode biito- 
rioue tmtitrFllc Ft (tTtDologiiiuh 1SS2. 
rol, i. p, 24) entire!)' n ' • - ■ 
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ri^la dn finnfaia, fbimulfe d' (tl- 
I par Palx^To dam tea Sfiair- 
nMM dt In laiifii* frmtfiiitf, que U 
ptwniiro lettre do 1' Alphabet acpro. 
non^t A et Ai." That H. Le U(ri- 
cbrr meant that Palagravc aswrted 
Pnmch A to be (a) or (a), and that 
nentlT, inateul of ^Dcrillf (n), but 
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nicr son pr^cant en anjilaia : il 6tai 
aaea prfdomiiuiiit en nannand." Tie 
verv W ciumptea vhiuh bo citci lor 
eucb aji EitmurdiuiuT aawrlion as ths 
lost, an far from lotabligbiiie the Ikct. 
Tbsj BiE) an BMcrtion by Tbiorry tbat 
Qranvillt vaa pronoimcdd OrainvllU 
bytheXurmuu: that in ■ HS. of the 
xrv th onntory nt Annni'bH /■■>< Aw- 
clari rhymp, nhcrnui they may be only 

— lis in modem Spaniib; 

r th cmtnry a Caen fane 
» linea nuUng in hutfi 
frujii* flain, and that aig4, tuaige, etc. 
were Gnalty writtpn and printed, ao 
tbat sea aoBg of 01. Baaselin hna a 
»et of rhymw in -aigi. the terminatiuD 
pointed out by PklsgniTe. " C'eat 
eettc prononeiatiDD de I A qui fait una 
del prineipalca diSi^reneea ontro la 
limjTie dc* tranbadonts ct coUe dM 
tronv^na." Thia aaacrtion most ba 
tiioeiipd with due caution. Mr, W. 
Babbgtan ha* kindly laado inqutrioa 
for me of inhahitontt at Tarioua dopart- 
mentt in Normandy, and none wore 
BJiquainted with an oxiatine pronnneia- 
tian ofaBiai'inanypDrt of the cotwtiy. 
Utrnn it muat be'vory limited in ax- 
tent, and probably comparable to tlis 
caiei menboned abore p. 16. 
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vt hcc ipsa i]Uie nos per ei (ei) seribimua, alij sonant et proniwitiant 
,per at, tarn a&idtjiopoi Bumns in his duntaxat duabus diphthungis 
Aneli." 

" Ert diphthongns onmis sonns i duabua TocaUbus conflatuB ut : 
AI, (piu) solvere, ^dai) dies, ^wai) via, (mai) possum, (lai) ponere, 
(stti) dteere, (esai) tcntare, (tail) canda, (foil) deficere, (foain) libens 
ao volens, (pain) pisna, (disduin) dcdipinr, (claim) vendico, (plai) 
ladere, (arai) vestire Beu omare. In his ost utraque litcra brcvis ' 
apiid vrbanius proniuiciant«B. Euatid utranqiie out eitremam' 
stilt4.<m lit^ram longam soniint^s, pingutm quendam odiosum, el nimis 
adipatum sDuom r(.<ddu»t. (Faui) solvere, (daoi) dies, (woui) via, 
(maai) possum, (laai) ponere, Stcut qui valde delicate voces has 
pronuntiant, mulicrcula; pnesortim, cxplicant plan^ Bomanam diph* 
thongum ae. AE diphthongus Latina. J'ae solvere, dae dies, wa« 
via, mru possum, lae ponure" = (pee, dee, wee, meo, lee) I suppose, 
mnoo the Latin ae had long been pronoiineed (cc), as wo know, 
among other rensona from the frequency with which it ia written e 
in works before this time. " Scoti ct Transtrentani quidam Angli 
es has per impropnam diphthongum (ireecam a profenint ut neo 
BC t nira obseurissime' andiatur. A diphthongus impropri^ Qncea 
(paa,* daa, wna, maa, laa)." 

Again, in hia De recta et emendata lingvs GreeciB pronuntiationo 

.... ad Tintonionsom Episcopuin Episfola, Paris, 1568: "Diph- 

' thongi quo modo sonantur dicerc in promptu est : Nam si duus 

' Tocoles rcct^ prius extuleris, & eaadcm couiunseris, diphthongum 

' babes, hoc est sonum quendam duplicem ex duobus eommixtis inter 

so" &«jtum. Vt si nesciam mulsum quid sit, & andiam es aqua & 

> melle fectum esse, potero foitassis conunlscendo tale quid efficore, 

I mel Tt aentiatur & aqua no dispareat. Aut si talem colorcm habu- 

J4M reteres, qualem riridem appellnnt, & huuc ex flauo luteove & 

\ CWUleo fiiiase confeetum, potero credo commiscendo vidcre, cuius- 

modi sit illad quod imitari cupiam, vt nee alterum ah altcro colorem 

I praraus ertinctum & obliteratiim rolinquam, & tamen vtrunquc 

paritvr in tcrtio conspici ac relucere faciam. 8ed, dipbthongi quo 

modo Bonari dcbent, quivia etiam es triuio poer qui Uteras <!idioerit 

ezplicabit. Hi'tis ta die sodes, a & i quid faciuut ? dicct cert^ ai, 

at. 8i p prteponaa, facit pai, Trtu, solue. sin m, mai, fuit, Ubiub 

meneis : «in «>, wai, ovai, via ; neque nunc pa i didt, nee ma 

I t, sed pai & mai, vt constituere dipfathongoa non dissoluere videatur. 

Idem dicendnm pato & dc ei, quod nos e3q)rimimua cilm hinnirc, 

hoc ert tuy didmus ; & fceminea queedam delicatiores cuncta fer« 

I qn» per ay dicnntur per ei esprimunt : vt toey, dei/, pei, \t eadem 

' EuroMUCones populures tuei rusticiores, nimis pingui et adipato 

I aono, teay, day, pay : vt etiam tinnitum iUud i reddat in fine. Scoti 

I & Borei quidcm Angli per a, vix vt illud > audiatur, pa, da, ma, aut 



' In 



;ase (bun) he has marked 
ntwal a> long ; perhaps n mitpriBt. 
HeaniDgthe Brat element? 
An orthoepical ufe^ud, Id his 



• itayis now oHeA (poa) in Norfolk. 
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potiuB p«r M profenmt. Illud obBeruaDdum no nimiB Tideamnr 
obcE^ loqui propter exili^simffi titeree prope latiBsimaa ei broiiibas 
nimium tiimientis sonum, ciaa at & oi dictionem finiimt, br«uit«r &' 
corrcpti profcrcndas eeae : quod Grseci Gramraatici notarunt, ne 
alioqui crossum ilium & adipatam sonum mslkonim noBtratium 
imiteniur, qui cim a gay, hoy, ore pkno literia diduetis in inunen- 
eum diciint, nimia profccti invrban^ loqui ab elegantionibus iu- 
dicemur." 

It would seem that Smith's fei) were precisely the same as 
bia long i, and that aa a gcnenil rule, /, eye, nyp were pro- 
nounced alike. Yet the two Bounds (ei, aj) were recognized 
also as different, and (ei) was considered to be a dainty 
effeminate pronunciation of (ai), which when urged to excess, 
through (eei), merged into (ee), but of this mincing sound he 
decidedly disapproved. This change makes it probable that 
fyc and therefore long t was rather pronounced (ei) than (ai), 
because although (ei) could easily become (eei) and thence 
(ee), the course from (oi) to (ee) does not seem so straight. 
The sound of (ai) has not yet disappeared in our provinces. 
I have frequently heard (dai, wai) or even (daai, waai) used 
by rustics. Smith seems decidi^ly to disapprove of this 
lengthening of the first vowel, which however is not un- 
common iu Gill. 

1569. Hart in the very next year afler Smith had repro- 
bated the use of (ee) for (ai), published his treatise, in which 
he invariably uses (ee), and does not even give (ai) in his 
enumeration of diphthongs. In his French Lord's Prayer 
he transcribes /aite aa (feetaH), which agrees with Meigret's 
(fEEte). It was Hart's English use of (ee) for (ai) that 
especially excited the ire of Dr. Gill, 

" lUc," Bays Dr. Gill epeaking of Hart, " pra;terquam quod 
nonnullaa lituma ad vsum pemeccBaariua omisit, scrmonem nostrum 
characteribus auis non eequi, ecd duccrc meditabatur. Hulta 
omitto. Ntque enim bene facta malign^ Detreotare, meum est: 
tumes bffic paucula adnoto, ne me boniini prubo t^cum crimen 
affinxiasc putvs. Emcndato nostro charoctere rtrumque leges, quia 
de soDo tontiim certamen eet.' Sic igitur illc, folio 66, b. 
Pro \ / prui 8cd % / said iu v / juu 

se I 1 Bai ov j pro j of uii J pro ( wi 

dho ( 1 dhei aiinsner \ I answer uidh \ | with 
bue 1 r bnoi riiding / V reeding knoon / ^ knooun 



bolJi 



lie voces babes, sod Mopsarum fietitiflfl." 

For (he lama teuon, and olao fur * Gill has here laistakea Hart'« 
etuc to tha reader. Gilt's ajni. whicli wan meunt fur (jje), m wil 
here repliLC«l b; palil«ot}pe. shewD uiider V below. 
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The withering character of this denunciation will be well 
onderslKXid by referring to the passage quoted ahove, p. 91, 
where he reproaches the " Mopseys" with saying (meedz, 
plee) for (maidz, plai), although Gdl himself writea (reseev, 
deseeT') in place of (reseiv, deseiv)) receice, deceive, which is 
K change in the same direction. After this expression of 
opinion by Dr. Gill it is impossible to accept Hart's pro- 
nunciation as that generally used in his time, though it is 
evidence of an existing' pronunciation, then only patronized 
by a few, but becoming ultimately dominant. 

1580. Bnj/)EAB says: "that there be seuen diphthongs of 
eeuerall notes in voice, and diffi'ring from the notes of euery of the 
eight vowels aibroaaide,' may appeore by the wordea following — 
a Aoy or net *. in Latino, Plaga, Italian, Rete da pig^iar animaU 

taluaticAi, French, Bourcetlet a chaster. 
\»u: in Lstinc, /iznum, Italian, Fieno, French, Du fain. 
a Soy : in Latine, Fuer, Italian, Oanow, French, Garson. 
a bay'' that is fastened to an anker with a rope to weigh the anker : 

in Italian, Amcinarf. 
a ha,«,' in the eic : in Latine, Fiiguii, French, Faille. 
}» ha,u amaUer: in Latine, Conctdere, Italian, Tagliare minula- 

mmU, French, Sarher menu. 
a hoa : in Latino, Arau, Italian, Area da taettun, French, Arc." 

These diphthongs I read (ai, ei, oi, uul, au, eti, oou) of 
which the two last will be elsewhere considered, and (uui) 
is only a. variety of (oi). Bullokar consistently uses (ei, 
ai) for ei, ai, thus (dJiei konseiv) would be quite distinct 
from (dhai konsaiv) which the modem English car hears 
as (dhoi konaoiv).' 

1621. Gill distinguishes fei, eei, ai, aai), but he la not 
very certain in the use of (ai, aai). I find the following 
worda in Gill's phonetic transcriptions. 
ti (e!) eye, (eiz) eyes, (cidher) either, (vallciz)' valleys, — freseev) 

roceivo, (dcsecv, deeseev) deceive. — (ilheei) they, (dheelr) 

their, (reeineth) rcigneth. 
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I See p. 64. 

1 The •> is In Bullolar 
made bj the imiun of ibe t 

' Tbe oomma before u and inverted 
uxMtropbe before I are printed under 
ms leUen in Bullokar, to indicate, 
flnt that u hai the aoDnd (u) or (h), 
ud leoondlj that ,tti Lb the jircpusition. 

* Putmtira Square at BrlghMti it lU- 
mj» ctdlcd (FKlmsij'ra), end thus 
Mimised vith Pulmyra, the originsl 
Portugueie (PulmeiTd) nui beiu^ un- 



deretood. Few Engliih obeerre the 
peeolUr Beotc^h (ett for (ai). Ther at 
most tuke it for a &^otch way of saying 
(91), but recDgmte tbe Utter diph- 
thcmg. 

' It i« not to be ntppoMd that 
(ral-leii) vru meant, and not (ml'eii), 
but in tranicrihing, I ham thought it 
beat to give Gill's own fonua, however 
cnrelen md im^ular tbej nuj be at 
tim«. Comotiona mnil be alva^ 
tUfori'ticul, 
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ai (-wid, -WBoi) way, (mai, maai) may, (sai, sam) say, (praiz, praaSz) 
pnuse, (aLii) alluy, (wait) vroit, (Blain) slain, (suclain) lodain 
old form of tuddtn ; (daai) day, (klaai) clay, (retaain) rcUin. 

1623. Butler says (using tKe common orthography) : 

" The right sound of ai, au, ei, ^u, oi, ou; is the mixed sound of 
the two vowels, whereof Ihi-y are made ; as (bait, vaut, Hei, Hen, 
koi, kou) : no otherwise than it ia in the Greek." 

This might lead to (ai, aa, ai, ou, oi, ou), but it ia im- 
poBSiblo to aay exactly how Butler pronounced Greek av, u. 
Sir T. Smith's pronunciation of the Greek diphthongs at, ei, 
ot, av, ev, tjv, ov, (uv, vi seems to hare been decidedly (ai, oi, 
oi, au, eu, eeu, ou, oou, wi wei). 

" But ai in imitation of the French, ia sometime corruptly sounded 
like # ; OS in mat/, nay, filay, pray, tay. Hay, /tay, tlay : spucittlly 
in words originally Fmich, as iri pay, baili, Irarail: though plaid 
have lost his natural orthography, and wo write as wo speak pUad 
(ploed)." ... 

This implies that though some speakers insisted on pre- 
serving (ai) in these words, Teo) waa the most general pro- 
nunciation, — which may seem a curious interpretation of 
" sometimes corruptly," but allowance must be made for the 
mode in which orthoepists 6[>eiik of common pronimciatioDs 
which differ from their own, or from what they recommend, 
— by no means always the same thing, 

ET, AI — XVII TH Century. 

1053, "Wallis tells us that ci, ey, were (ei) or even aimgly 
(ee) without tho (i), but adds " Nonnulli tamon plomua 
efferunt, acsi per ai scripta essent." The diphthong ai he 
upholds still lis a diphtbong, " Ai vel ay soniim exprimunt 
compositum ex li Aaglico (hoc est, exili) correpto, et y. Vt 
in voce day dies, praise laua," which, if our interpretation 
of Wallis's a bo correct is (daj'i, pnciji) very slightly different 
from (dicn^i, pncteiz) and readily puuiug into (deoi, prcvuc) 
which ia almost the sound of tho prewMit day. But the real 
trunsition was into (ee, ee), as we shall learn from Cooper. 

1608. WiLKiNs writes, (daii) day, (da>ilO daily, (ngitinst) 
against, (aoiints) Raiuts, preserving tne diphthong like iVaUis, 
but has (kAnseerd) conceived, dropping t1»r (t) entirely, 

16G8. Prick in tlie same vcar apparently agrees with tho 
other two. Ho divides diphlliongs, or, as he sjiells the word, 
" dipthongs," into two ehuMPs. proptT and improper : 

" Tliut t> H pni[H'r dipthong iih(<rcin both vowula keep their 
■mind. ThLTv um twvlrv proper <lipthaii|[<>, ly ^ oy, at a, oi, 
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wliich practically reduce to six, ai ei oi, aic eit on, and as wa. 
know that in oi both vowels kept tUeir sounds, we should 
conclude that the vowels in the other two diphthongs did 

BO too. 

" That is an improper dipthong that losoth the sonnd of one 
vowel. There are eight improper dipthonga, ea ee it co, ea oo ui, 
Ml oWure a8 in etnutn." 

Then, after giving a list of words in ai, comes tha question, 
"Doth a-i always keep its sound?" the hj-phen seeming to 
imply separation. The answer is 

"jit Boundes like e in bargain, chaplain, ayaiiut, ekamb»rlain, 
curtain, plaited, raisin, travail, icaitucot," 

This is therefore an exceptional list of words in which ai 
= (ee), and hence implies that generally, and in all other 
words ai = (tei), with the (te) of tne period. Again he says : 

" £y sounds tike, ay, in they, ohei/, amrey, eoneeganet, ohtysance, 
prty (or spoil), survey, turveyor, whey, but »y BOundes i (oi) ia eye, 
ejm," and " £i soundee like ay in heir, feign, weight, ntiy/tiour, 
d*ign, tight, firein, inveigh, to neigh, itreighi, ttreighten, veins." 

Now when it ia remembered that these lists of words are 
opposed to those in which ey, ei have the sounds of {ee, e, i) 
it is evident that the general sound of ai was still (loi), 
although it had become (ee) in a few words cited, and that 
ey in tae above lists was (tei). 

" Ey Boimdes like « (i) in ealley, Turkey, barley, monkey, porilvg, 
ttllty, lansey." " Ej sonitds e (c) in eountrey, attamey, abbey, alley, 
JlngUu-y, oauiey, chimney, coekttey, com/rey, Maekney, journey, a 
Orty, kfy, kidney, lamprey, money, pulley." 

It is doubtful for how long the short (e) in these words 
kept its place, and whether the final unaccented (e) and (i) in 
these two lists were ever kept very clearly separated. The 
loDg hey =" (kee) remained for sometime, and should be con- 
eidered as belonging to the next list. 

" Ei floundea e long (ee) in receive, carreir, conimt, deetit, dectiet, 
mttrfeir, eithrr, heiftr, leimre, neighbour, parveigh, receipt, teite." 

Many of these words are now spelt differently. Usage 
differs m leisure (lezh-j, lii-zhj) and in ellAer (ii-dhj, ai'dhj). 

1685. Cooper begins to recognizes ai as (ee) though he is 
not quite consistent with himself. After describing (e) he 
says: 

"Vera hujusco soni productio scribitur per a, tiUiue a longum 
&iA deaominatur, at in eane cotma .... hic miiq?, quondo pur^ 
Bonatur," that is when it ia not (eb)), "scribitur per oi vol ay; 
ut pain dolor, day dies ; quie hoc modo in onmibus firo dictionibus 
pleTumqw prouunciantor : per ty in eonvty dcporto, obry obedio, 
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.purvty rfbtiB ncccssariis providco, gurrei/ Instro, they Uli, /rey tnilla, 
«A«y serum lactis: quandoqiicrarb autem pcrM ; ut /imW margoritn. 
CoiripilUT in ProduciCur id 

tell vendo tail nayigo 

etttt miasus saint sunctus 

Ull nuncio tail vavAa 

tent tentorium taint infioio." 

This makes ai (ee) except in a few words. But afterwards 
lie Bays : 

''At Icnius proluta sonatur ut a in eane ; fortius, plenum ossoinit 
Bouum dipthougi at'; ut brain cpxcbrum, /raiV thigilie ; ay flntdis 
ut a, flic datf dies ; ai ant« r scribitur pro a in offain res, air-y 
aereue, iairy lactarium, debonair candidus, despair desjicro, /air 
pulchcr, fa\ry lamia, hair crinis, pair par, repair rtparo, stairt 

w-ula ; cffitera cum art ; ut are aunt,' dare nudoo -ii in 

bargain pactum, captain dux, certain ccrtus, chaplain capcUanns, 
curtain vclani, /orrain estraneus, f&imtain tons, mountain mong, 
villam fuTi'ifeF, & prior at in maintain nonatur ut a corrcptum 
sive « broTc." Aguin he says : " Sonua a in I can possum ; I eatt 
jacio ; conjunctufl cum *' eouum litene ee exprimcnte ; eonstituit 
dipthongum in tort csca ; caitiff homo improbus ; ay pro / vel yea 
imo ; & eight quam v^gariter prouuuciamus ait. Flun's hauil ecio." 
This must be (ki) ; hi! seems to have thought of brain and frail 
afterwards. Then he adds : " £ in hen, vel a in Cane i pncpoaitua 
diphthongum {ajpriori (a'i) eubtiliorem eonstituit; utpraitf laufi: is 
paucis RcribimuB «■' vel eg finalem ; ut height altitndo ; teeight pondua, 
& convey deporto, aliaquo quo; supra Bub s ostendimns ; quibos 
exccptis cstera scribuntur cum ai vtl ay at hainout detestabilis, 
plomnquB autem in culloquio familiuri, ncgUgentcr loquentea pro- 
nunciant at prout a dmplicem (ek) in Cane." 

Hence we may collect, that in the very few words bait, 
caitiff, ay, eiff/il, brain, frail. Cooper etill admitted the diph- 
thong (ii.>i), and that no also endeavoured to establish a 
diphthong (ki) or (EBi), but that he was obliged to own that 
the generality of words written ai or ei were then (ee) 
or {ce). 

1688. Mi?.<jE, writing nearly at the same time as Cooper, 
heard long a as French (ai), suprd p. 71, and of Ai he says 

"ccltc diphthonpie a le mfme son en Angluis qu'en ecs Mots 
Franqoiti, /aiie, laire, &c. Exemplc, fair, detpair, hair, repair, 
airy, dairy. J'en excepto, 1. Les Mota finissans en oi'n, oA I'm »e 
prononcc a la Franqoise, comme en ces Mots, villain, certain, fto. 
2. Jtaieim, qu'U faut proaonccr Shine." 

Although his French ai seemed in tlie first place to 
imply English (icat), it can be hardly other than (ee) in the 

1 Thi* ta p«ciiliiii, bat atill hooid, la the form (eej). 
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present. Frenchmen do not generally distinguiali these two 
related sounds, as they are unacquainted witli Kuglish (axu). 
Similarly Englishmen hear French (ee) as their own (ee). 
The meaning of the first exception is not very clear, hecause 
the French pronunciation of French final -ain is uncertain. 
Nothing can be clearer than that Englishmen never pro- 
nounced their final -ain as (-ga). Did the French say C-ein)? 
Miege Bays that n final is pronounced, " d'une mani^re plus 
forte en Anglois qu'en Franfois," and this is his only allusion 
to what is now the French nasal. "Was the English (vil'sn, 
M'tmi), or (vil'yn, sj-tyn), as at present F We cannot learn 
from this passage, but it is probable that (vil'en, ser'ten) 
represent the sounds with sufficient exactness. The ^ mascu- 
line in r^zins, evidently implies (reezunz) or (vec-7/aiz). The 
distinction here made between (ee) and (ee) or {ee), though 
real enough in French, is probably due only to insufficient 
observation or appreciation of the English sounds, and cannot 
be insisted on. 

"EI. Ccttc DipbtoBRue bo prononce en Anglois comme en 
fran^ois, Exemple vein une veine, toeighi, un poids " (vein, weit ; 
veein, wecit) ? " Excepte 1. ces Mote oil elle souuq commo un e 
Duscnlin, ou i. Savoir to coneeive, dteeiee, percatra, receive, i«ise, 
wrtifh, Uiiure, & leurs Derivatifs" (konaeev, des#ev) &c, ? "2. 
Ceiix-ci, oil !a Diplitongue ptend le Son d'un e feminin. Savoir 
forfrii, foreign, turfeit, heifer, either, neither," (farfot, f.tran, earfst, 
Hsfor, itdhjr, nadh-ir)? "3, Ce Mot height, qui ee prononce 
httit," (aait). This should be (niit) according to Miege's custom 
of c«nfiiaing (a) with French a, and according to other authoritiea 
it should be (nosit). We have still a double pronunciation (nret, 

TLoit). 

1701. Jones seems not to have made up his mind entirely 

that ai was to be pronounced as (oe). Thus he says that the 

Bound of ai {whatever it may be) is written (^ in 12 words, 

ilein, eoneeil, deceit., dialretn, heifer, kcinoua, heir, reins, their, 

veil, vein, wei/', and dgn in 5 words, darrcign, deign, _f&.gn, 

reign, sovereign ("or soveraign"); and eigh in 12 words, <»«- 

I veigh, eight, freight, heigh t height, inveigh, neigh, neighbour, 

[ pitneigh, straight, sureeigh, weigh, and their derivatives, as 

I eighteen, weight, etc., and eip "in receipt sounded resait," and 

«» "in demesn sounded demain," and ey in 12 monosyllables 

brev. Grey, grey, hey ! key, j>ref, Sey, scy, they, trey, Wey 

(a River), ivheij, and their derivatives as breying, Weymouth, 

etc It is to be observed that he never asks when is the 

sound of ai written e, that is (ee) P 

He next saya the sound of e is written «*, " when it may 
be sounded at," which should imply that the sound of e was 
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different from that of ai, "aa in abigail, affraid, again, 
against, bargain, capstain, caplain, certain, chamberlain, chap- 
ktin, compluiaant, curtain, debonair, /lainous, tnountain, muv' 
rain, Preatain, raisin, said, Suis {?), sui/dain, vercain, villain" 
adding, " see a^ai." He also says the eound of e may be 
written aff " when it may be sounded ay in the end of words 
or before a vowel ; as decay, decaying, etc." These expres- 
eions ought to imply that Junes distinguished the sounds of 
ai, e, but wliether as {ei, ee) or {a;i, ee) cannot be collected. 

But the above conclusion is not cortaio, for he saya that 
the sound of « is written eig " in these six, darrdyn, deign, 
feign, reign. Seignior (sounded senior), sovereign," five of 
wkich darreign, deign, feign, reign, and sovereign are the five 
in which the eound of ai is said to be epelled eign. This 
would shew that these words were pronounced both ways, in 
accordance with Jones's custom of gi\'ing holh ways of 
pronounciug. In reply to the question, when is the sound of 
e written eig/i ? he says, " see ai — ^g/i ; where you have all 
such," so that these words had also both pronunciations. 

Jones says the sound of e (e) is written ei in 30 words atheist,^ 
atheism,* conceit, conceive, counterfeit, deceit, deceive, deity,' 
disseise, disseisin, either, for/eit, heifer, heinous, lieir, inBeigle, 
leisure, Marseilles, *neigA, 'neighbour, neii/ier, perceive, re- 
ceive, receipt, seise, imsin, s^ve, surfeUt, teirce, their. Those 
marked with • are in a previous list giving the sound of Of, 
shewing again that the sounds of ai, e, il different, were at 
least frequently confused. He alao says that Leicester was 
pronounced Lester, and gives a list of 33 proper names as 
Anglesey, Awbrey, etc., in which ei/ final had the sound of 
e (e), and of 39 other words with eg final having the same 
sound (e), some of which are words in which eigh was said to 
have the sound of ai, and others are words to which Price 
gave the sound of (i) ; they are abbeg, alley, atturney, barley, 
ireg, causey, chimney, cockney, coney, convey, cumjrey, grey, 
hackney, hey-dey ! honey, journey, invey, key, kidney, lackey, 
lamprey, medUy, money, monkey, obey, parley, parsley, prey, 
pulley, purvey, sey, survey, talley, tansey, they, trey, turkey, 
valley, u-key. In answer to the question when is the sound 
of ee (ii) written ei? He replies, sternly, "Never." And 
adds, " Note then that it is ie not ei, which often sounds ce ; 
as in Jield, siege, etc." We may therefore conclude that ei, 
eg were always (ee) and never (u) ; although ai, being 
generally (lei) or [eij was sometimes (ec). 
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Ei, ai seem to have remained at (ee) during most of the 
Xvm th century ; at least ai was fixed in that sound nnd has 
come down to ua with the slight alteration into (ee), although, 
in the south of England, (eei) is more commonly lieard. 

1704. The Expert Orthooraphist aaja that " ai, ei, ay, 
ty ore much the same sound, in many words, as jiaU, pay, 
eigit, they," but gives a Hat of 11 words in which "the sound 
of c is lengthened by ei," that is, in which ei ia pronounced 
(ii) contrary to the express "never" of Dr. Jones; they are 
conceit a. and v., conceive, deceit, deceive, dlAer, inveiole, re- 
eeipt, recHte, weild now wield. It is curioua that while he 
gives (ii) to conceit spelled thus, he admits (ee), or rather, 
" the sound of at," aa the sound of ei in " con, de, re, eeipt 
or cave, heir, leisure, neither,^ rein, reiyn, their, vein, heignt, 
inveiffh, neiyhboiir, wdght" He did not really distinguish oj 
from a long (ee) as may be seen under A, p. 74. 

1768. BccHANAS writes (ftein) feign, (ooboo") obey, (alee) slei^, 
(gwc) grey, (leczvar) Iciaure, (nee-bar) neighbour, (ravee') inveigh, 
iparvee') purvey ;— (persiiv) perceive, (diisiiv) deceive, (siiz) Beiae, 
(lavii'g'l) inveigle; (BBtar-ni) attorney, (kon'tn) countrey, («b1-i') 
alley, (kLi'st) causey causeway, (tteu'si) tansey, (fM^fit) forfeit. 

Also (reen) rain, (peo) pay, (ajgeenst") against, (ree-am) raisin, 
(ween-akat) wabiBcot, (biEffir'gm) bargain, (tahajtem'birlih) chamber- 
lain, (kartin) curtain, (trSEVtl) travail. 

Except then in very few words the usages are those of the 
present day. 

1768. FniNKUN has; (steens) Btaina, (reens) rains, (feer) fair, 
I (asartcen) ascertain, (ateen) attain, (ansarteen) uncertain. 

Also (dlier, dheer, dhaer), their, (dhee) they ; (aidhor) either, 
and (fuenarz) foreigners. 

1780. Sheridan in his remarks on the Iriafa pronimciatioQ (diseot', 
riaeev) dtetit, rtctivt, which belongs to the ivnth century, notes 
that "the Irish tn attempting to pronounce hke the Engli^," and 
to convert their ei, ey into (ii), often overstrained the rule, and said 
(prii, kADvii') prey, convey ; this was simply an error of the same 
kmd as that noticed above, p. 92. 

Hence in the rvi th century we may assume ei, ai, to be 
(ei eei, ai oai) ; in the xvii th (ei eei ee, sA ee) and in 
the xvmth (ee ii ei, ee). But in the xviith century 
both ei, ai were apt to be confused with one another 
and with long e under the common sound of (ee). Alao 

' Yet he writM (iidh'er). Thie re- 
minda us of the question and nnaver 
Ifirautmblabb if not tviu], " Dr. John- 



wn,do TOQ »aj' fniidh'sr) or (nMdh'wJf" 
" [Needh-er), nr." 
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even in the xvi th century a largo section of people 
pronounced (ai) as (ee), out this, though adopted by 
Hart, was thought efieminate by Sir T. Smith and Dr. 
Gill, It however allowed Shakspere to pun on reasons 
and ramna and on here, heir (supra p. 80 note). 

01 — XVI TH Century. 

1530. P*L90HATE says : "Oiin the frenche tongc hath .ii. dinerse 
Bounties, for somctymo it is sounded lyke as we sounde oy in these 
■words, n boj/e, a froj/te, eoye, and suche lykc, and Bomtyme they 
sound the t* of oy almost likn an a." 

1645. Ueiokit suys: "En moins, royal, loyal, nous oyons eui- 
dcmmcnt en la prolation la diphthon^e commcnccr par o & finir 
par L Au contraire en moy, toy, soy, nous oyons la fin de la 
diphthonguc, aoa. sculcinent on e, mois encore, en 4 ouuert, qui eat 
moicn cntre u & c clos, & par consequence bien estrange de 1a pro- 
ttonciation de I'i, ou y grec. Nous cscrirona doncq' lo6, ro6 «l 
loyal, royal." And 1550, in his Grammar he says that " ao regard 
de I'o ounErt il ne (st point de dipLthonge pre^edant I'a, pas qe 
j'sye decouuErt ; no parelLemont auqq I'e clos : hie's ioint a I'b 
ouuert U Est fort frequEnt En la pronon^fn^fon rnui90Eze, qoB qe la 
plume n'lm ncyt juniEs ft* conte, vzant qfiqefoEs (come j'ey jadit) 
do la diphthongc, oy, es aocuns des vocables : come, moy, toy, soy, 
ley, foy : pour moE, toB, sob, Ioe, foE, qelqefoES aosi pour fer* aicor 
pts, il' luy ont ajmit^ vno s, ; come, eegnoistre pour conoEtre. b 
non pontans de 9ftc lourderic, qozi come tumbans dc fieur* eu ^hao' 
mal, il' nous ont introduit oient pour oe', e' ticrses pErsoncs plurieres 
du preterit impErfet : ecriuans estoyent, disoient, venoyent, pour 
ctoE't, dizoE't, venoB't." 

It was this broad (e) which Palsgrave apparently con- 
founded with (a J, and Indeed we are told that in Farisian pro- 
nunciation it was already sometimea (a).' Even now the oi is 



' Ueigrot's uinljiu of the Frenrh 
diphthoDg ai =s (ob) u cdnSnued bv 
Pcltolin', vbo writa (liTcC, p. 174] 
* Friini;oes, dboEt, roanoiitni,' bat 
'point, Toyslr.' Ramiu (ib. 206) 
writM 'moH. las' for woi, lai. Bua 

S}. £21) IE fuller anil mrB : "«itc 
pthODgDe fait entcudn iV )u fain, miui 
rapidement, le soa de I'o ft de I' i, 
anuid alls eat niiviB i)« n, i<unime lain, 
tuBm, Utmoin, muM quo qorlquoKUii 
tenniBcnl, & tort, par uii f. — Nod soitio 
da M, )r diphthonguv ei prrnd anv pro- 
noaciatioR raisins de callr Ac Id trip< 
tliDD^D (MI OU do la diplith<iDgBV ai 
ou ( ODTtrt: il a le son oai duaa lai, 
mri, /ai qa'on troilTe Bouveat fiorit, i 
twt, BTBo on f : qnetqiu>-na^ loppri- 



Diant lo no o, pronnnoent tcutoment 
ai: aiusi lot Nonnanita 6ixivi?nt ct pro- 
noDcent /ai, poar /ei, et le pnipla 
pnriiim dit parltt, atlil, vfttf poor 
parloil, tllirit, tmoil ; \ra imitatcun de 
de r ilaliea proDncnnit de mime 
Anplii, AuMi^i, £mtift puur Aigitit, 
Franc9it, Seottoii. — tlue faote id*' 
gnmcle dee Puirieas c'eat de proaoneer 
tairrt {ou vtrrr), fsirn falea, Irw, 

if the 

SlopHVi. p. 00. The two punn^ 
shew how cnreful we ihnvilcl be ont to 
aligmstiie a pronancialion u faulty, 
whrn it diden Itom wb&t wo hold beet, 
ag the bulla at one teMarj beooma the 
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acknowledged to be (oe) or (iie> by eminent French orthoepista, 
though it is generalij admitted to be (ua, ua). After a con- 
sonant the real efiect of oi, at present, is generally to labialise 
that consonant and subjoin (a, it), aa roi. hi (rim, \ie&), where 
the ordinary fingliabman is apt to hear frwAA, Iwaa), and in 
the cry citr Je roi, he often falls into (viiv la taa). I have 
elsewhere given my reasons for supposing that the original 
diphthong from which the modem English (si) descended, 
was (ni)-' In the French language, the intention of insert- 
ing o before a Latin e, as in roi, lot from rcr, kx seems to 
have been to indicate a thickening or labialisation of the pre- 
ceding consonant, aa opposed to the thinning or palatiaation, 
which would have been naturally occasioned by the following 
palatal vowel. Its use was much the same as the inserted 
w after g in French and Spanish before i, to prevent the 
palatieation of (g) into (zh) or (x), but whereas in the latter 
case, as in the use of gh under similar circumstances in Italian, 
the (g) was generally, not always, kept pure, in the former 
o&se the labial effect became finally constant. 

In Palsgrave's time the English oi must probably be as- 
sumed OS (oi) or (oe), the latter being a diphthong still found 
in Welsh ocM (oedh). The stress was, as usual, on the first 
element, and the apparent stress on the second element in 
modem French is due to the real absorption of the first 
dement by the labialized consonant. 

1547. SALESBrRY recognizes the diphthong oy solely by 
transcribing ioynt into Uioijnl, meaning (dzhomt). 

1568. Sb T. Smith says ; " 01 ptr o brauem (o) & i (i). Diph- 
thoogni Oi, Tt Gallis frequentissima, ita nobis est rarissima: habemus 
tamm & banc sonum (Coit) iacere discum, (boi) puer, (toi) ludi- 
crom, (toil, turmoil) laborare, (foil) bractca, (soil) solum, (koil) 
vorberare, (broil) assare in craticula, & (point) qnre vox mucronpni, 
ft indicc raonstrarc, et Lgulam nobis Dotat, & (toi) quibua ineptum 
tt & fiuniliaritate ohenum siguificavimus. In bu>, propter brcoitatem 



^1 i^ 



ncrired un^cs of unother. Beifi's 
nprobalioii of the Pari«u>n eo for toi, 
4ul is, M, eiplsios Ibe lut words of 



Frvach mi in tbe wordi cited, from tbe 
njfctiim of (be preUied o, doH not 
nan biMoricall} correct, aa this ortbo- 
gnphy, or /<y, is Ten old in Norman 
nvnch. We ahall haic to consider 
(bi* poiDt in Cbap. T, 4 1. No. 3, where 
Um Sonuui n and French i»'=i=(ri, ue) 
will be coniidercd aa mututionH of the 
LitiB t, preciael; u the Fnotth m and 



Spauish m were matatinBi of theLtttb 
e, p. 138, note. It ia worth notidne 
in reforeaes to Heigret'e du, conaidend 
at e eloi, that Beia proceeds to lOj : 
" cetlv diphthoDgue oh a un aon propre 
qni tivnt de I'o el de IV II Ant w 
(Tsrder de proDonoer eanuae ft Lyon m 
pooT (eunune neiu pDUi iKu), el 
CDQiino dum le DaDphin^ et la Bavna 
D ponr su .' tela cop pour enup, di poor 

' TranMictions of the Philulopcal 
Society, 1867, Piirt I, On thi Jfiph- 
llump OT, f. 69, bottom. 
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Boni, rf quia breuia o non miUtum ab ti differt, et propterea fiiit 1 
Onecis dicta o /uiepov. Pottrit' fortasse a quibusdmn iudicari hac 
melius posse por pi describi. Videmua et vetercs vo/tti & votlrii per 
o wripeiase, qua) posteriorca per cuftw & ceUru scripserunt. CortA 
soni sepiHsiin^ vwiant. At ffiquum est scripturam aonos sequi vt 
pictunun corpus, testenturque Bcriptune sonum tctatis, vt aulKa 
fomiaa vestium. y Diphthongm improprii Graea Apud hob in- 
cognita est. 8coH tJimen quoo Eos per oi gcribimus per }> pronun- 
ciant, vijc vt t audiatur." 

And in his Greek pronunciation he says: "oi, Referimus nos 
oikm puerum a ioy dioiinus, & cam liidiprum a loy, & delicatiorem 
hominem Tocant Borci noBtrates ny*« & coy, frequentatur hffic dipli- 
thongns & Gallia plurim^m, quorum lingua cAm clegantiarum 
fltudiosis apud noatros vsqueadeo placeat, miror ab hia qui hunc 
gonum tam cont«mptim asperaantur non inyrbanisaimam iudicari. 
Hi c^m Tolunt me, U, tacitam, Jidem dicere moy, toy, noy, Joy dicunt : 
oiWqne Nonnani Seythica Danorum gens partem oocuparint GaJlitP, 
ft quod in Gnecia iWci, iam in Ctallia feceront, vt lingiiani (jalli- 
cam -rah. diacerent, & pcruerafe coinmutarent nunq«am tomen pot^rajit 
effugere Nonnani, quin si nunc quisquom corum niaticdor pro moy, 
toy, «y, foy, quod non rarb euenit, my, ty, ky, fy, dicat, irri- 
deatur & cait^ns Gallia, & non vrban^ ac civiliter, aed insciti ac 
rustic^ loqui oxiBtimetur." 

We have therefore evidence that Sir T. Smith heard little 
if any difference between (oi, ui), aa he doubted which would 
be the beat orthography. In the next chapter further reasons 
will be given for euppoBing (uij to have been the older form. 

1569. Hart's views of diphthongs are rather peculiar, 
owing to his considering (j, w) as the pure vowels (i, u) 
forming a diphthong with the following vowel, so that to 
understand his account of oi it will be convenient to cite his 
description of diphthongs at length. He says : 

" Now will I shew you cxamplea of tJio Diphthongs made of two 
abort vowels, and of otiicrs of one Hbort and of another long. And 
then of triphthongs. With short vowels, as thus, (ui nil reid hei 
ionder ucl", nueer dhe uat uua uclneer taakn bci dhe inq nound) 
whitb ia written for [wo wyll ride by yonder well where the Wat 
was wel neare token by tho yong hound] which doc come very 
often in our apeach. Of diphUiunga whereof one vowoll is shor^ 
and the other long as (iuti uecr uaokiq in dhe fouurtb touur, hueer 
ax dhe bueo did pouur uaater upon' dhe tmeet flouur) which I 
write for [you were waking in the fowerth tower, when as the 
boyo did poure water ^-ppon the wbeate flower] which also doo 
come v*rie often. And for triphthongs an (hi ueiz ov dho nucix 
buei) for, [be wise of tho hoyea bowy]. And (nark dhe kat duuth 
mieu Hueilz iuu milk dhe ion) for [hark the Cat doth mewe, whil(<B 

■ Eridtnllj there u ■ auapnnctaatian hate, it Bhoold b« " a luKfir, poloit." 
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yon milke tho yowej. And a Basin and (eajjr), for, [eawer], and 
certiuae others aa will be sfeno licreafter. And for three vowels 
oommiiig togither, and makmg two aillablcB as in example (dlio 
vyy,or seeth 8yy,cr it is pyy.er) for [tho vewcr Huyth sure it is 
poro]" where, as will be explained hereafter, Hart writes (in) for 
(yy), " and as in these wordca (dhia Lei,er iz Hei,er ov pon,er dhen 
dhe dei,er bei niz fei,er). For [this bier is higher of power, than 
tlie dicr by his fire]." 

He Beema therefore to write (buee, Hueiz, buei) for lioj/, 
koy'», buoy, though the precise value of the two last words 
is not very clear, and may be (wheiz bwei). Nautical men 
constantlj call buoy (buui), and (bui, boi) are not uncommon 
provincial forms of boy. Compare the Bavarian dialectic 
(bua) for (buu'be) buhe, which leads to the notion that boy is 
B form of boohy, a word of very doubtful origin. Althougli 
Hart thus confirms Smith's {uij in one word, he differs from 
him in writing (voihtb). 

1580, BoLLOKAR, as we have seen, distingnisbee hoy, buoy 
as (boi, buui), and bo gives no examples of oy as (ui, uui). 

1621. GfiLL has the varieties (oi, ui, uui), aa in the words : soil 
(soil, Buuil), boil (boil, buuil), spoil {spoil, spuuil), toU {toil, 
tuail),yo(n/ (dzhuuint), disappoint (diaappuuint), buoy (buui), 
rgoiee (redzhois), voice (voia), oil (oil). In these the double 
tendency is clear, and as the (ui) sounds must have been the 
more ancient, they were no doubt in existence, though dis- 
regarded, when older ortboepists wrote. Thus Salesbury's 
(dzhoini) is really more modern than Gill's (dzhuuint). 

1633. Butler says " 01 in hoij we sounil [na the French do] 
(woe), for whereas they write boi», toil, droiet they say (bwoes, 
ewoet, drwoet),'" 

01 — xni TH Century, 

1653. Wii-iJs says : " In oi . . . vol oy . . . pncponitur aliquando 
* apeitum {ut in Anglorum bAy puer, Wy» nugse ..-.), aliquando 
(J obscurum, (nt in Anglomni huil coqueo, tdil labor, 6il oleum . . .), 
(juaoquara nou nogcm etiam honim nonuuUa a quibuadom per a 
upertom procnnciari." 

That is he said (bAi, tAi, bail, toil, oil) but admitted tho 
pronunciation (bAil, tAil, aiI). It will be seen that Wullis is 
the first writer who acknowledges the vowel (a) and the 



' The [w) in the two words is miTely 
■ sonnd dtrtloped bj Butler himaolT. 
Thu», when I trus Bearing AUon in the 
rteamer, the nunie of the pl.ice was 
called oat in a alow measured tone by 
, and althoogh I knew 



thflt the aniuiili irere (Al'looee'), tbc 
Byllubles being lengthened out, jet I 
cunld not divedl myielf of the feelinf, 
thai (Al-loo-wte*) was reallj' Mid, io 
■trong-ly wu the »tmd of (w) durelopcd 
in the glide trom m Io (ee). 
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diphthong (ai). It jfl quite in conformity with this that he 
changca Gill'fl (buuil, tuuil) into (bail, tsil), and hia further 
pronunciation (sill should imply that (uuil) aa well as (oil) 
was prevalent in Gill's time. 

1668. WiLKiMS writes (bAi) foi- hot/. 

1668. Price says : 

" Ot never ends & word, but, oy, 03 boy, ehy," " Oy sound* 
broader than, ot, aa «iiiy«(, joiner, joint, boiiterotu, eloy, cloytlan, 
emkroyder, emroidet [^lemoirboids], employ, exploit, foyl, moytt, 
noise, noyiom, oyl, ointment, poiit, jwot/ [coif ], toid." 
It ie possible that Price's broader oy may be (ju) and the 
other (oi), which would give (dzhaint, bsistsrss, eksploit", 
naiz, ointment, psiz, kaif, vdid,) of which some are couhrmed 
by subsequent writers. 

1685. OoopER generally gives ot as (ai), " o in loss, lost, 
i preepoaitus ... semper Groic^, ut voXKoi," but he admits (ui) 
in boil, tnoil, point, poiaon, only, to which he says " oy in 
Oollico buoy supporto, quod nos scriberemus hroy" is equiva- 
lent, it is tbereiore to he presumed that he said (bwfd). The 
most curious point is his remark that " boy puer dissyllabum 
est, scilicet (bwAi)," which is not confirmed by others. He 
likewise admits oi to he (ai) in in-join, joint, jointure, broil, 
ointment, aeo supri p. 117, and also, " ut i diphthongus," in 
anoint, moil, toil, point. 

1701. Jokes says thut the sound of ooi waa always written ot, 
"in the middle of words or before a consonant, aa Boil, coil, join, 
Sc," which were therefore occo.'rioually called {buuil, kuidl, 
dzhuoin), as in timue past, and that the sound of t (ai) is written 
01, " when it may be sounded oi or ooi (oi, uui) in the beginning or 
middle of words ; as in boil, broil, eoil, foil, foist, froist, groin, hoise, 
join, loin, moil, oilel, poise, poison, soil, spoil, lortois, which some 
sound aa with an i," i.e. as [bail, brail, kail, fail) etc.; and that 
( ji) ia written oy " when it may be sounded oy in tho end of words, 
or before a vowel ; Chimdeii, decoy, &c. — hyal, royal, voyage ; »ome- 
times abusively sounded as with an i," i.e. (Shien-dois, dekai', 
lai-el, rai'EBl, vai-idgh).' 

1688. MtBCiE says nothing of tho pronunciation of the 
English oi, but for the French oi ho lays down rules some- 
what different from those now followed, saying : 

" The diphthong oi u pronounced oai (ok) as fot, lot, fairs, toilt. 
Except in some Cases, wherein 'tis pronounced ai (s). And 1. In 
such Tense* of Verbs as these; viz. J'aimois, tu aimois, it aitaoit, 
J'ainurois, lu aiuurots, il aimeroH. 2. In those Verbs whose In- 
finitive ends in ottre ; as conoltrt, paroUre, To which add the Verb 
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erotre, and this teise of the Verb Eire, J» loit, lu soit, il mi. 3. In 
these NatiuDol Names, AnghU, Fran^oit, EevnoU, IrlandoU, Sol- 
Umdoi*. Milanoii, PoUnou : with all their fcminines in oiie, oa 
Angloita, FVangottt, &c. 4. In those Words, droit, (Ad;.) endroit, 
ttroii, alroitemmt, foible, froid, and the DerivatioaB of the two last. 
But before n, the i keeps its proper Soimd; as foin, loin, joindre, 
point. Oignon is pronounocd, and heginx to be spelt ognon. Oi« is 
a Triphthong, and is pronounced ot in such Tenses of Vorhs as 
these ore, iU aimoi^nt, ilt aimeroitnt, ils soient, where the n b left 
naprononnced. But it is no Triphthong, where it ends a Word, 
the last e making a distinct Syllable of it self, though almost mute. 
Afl in these Words foie, joi«, anchoie, where ei ia pronounced oat ; 
mofiOM, yvroie, where it is sounded at." 

01 XVIU TH CkNTUB¥. 

irOi. Tlie Expert Orthoghafhist admits (oi, a!) in choice, 
exphit,/roisf, nohe, poise, quoif, qvoii, rejoice, voice, void, but 
Bays that " in the middle of mosf other words oi sounds t long 
(ai), aa anoint, boil, broil, coin, loin, moil, toil, poison, point." Of 
these (bai], Uiii, paiz'n, paint) are still well-known Tulgarisms. 
1796. Buchanan admits (aI, oi) only, to the exclusion of 
(tti, ei), 

1768. Frakklin writes (distrAsid) dcatroyed, bat unfor- 
tnBately gives no other word in oi. 

We may conclude then that in the xvi th century (oi, ui, 
uui) all prevailed, (oi) being most in favour ; in the 
xvri th century, most worda had (oi, Ai) and a few words 
(ui, oij ; in the beginning of the xviiith century (oi, 
Ai, ei) were acknowledged, but at the latter end of that 
century only (oi, Ai) were admitted by orthoepists. 

UI — XVI, xvn, x^^IITH Cesturies. 
The combination ui belongs to the xvii th and later cen- 
turies, except perhaps in one or two words, in which French 
spelling had an influence, as the following comparison of the 
orthography of the Promptorium 1440, Palsgrave ISilO, 
Levins 1570, and Price 1668 will shew. 



JV.a. 
I. build 


beald 


beldyug 


beeldynge 


circuit 


circuite 






oondoit 


condit 


(condyte 
j conduyt© 
( coaduyot« 




guild 






(gff 


guilt 


giltie 


gylte 


gyi'y 
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i\i». 


Lr^in^. 


Faliffran. 


Pra>H;i(«niim. 


II. buy 


bje 


bye 


byyn 


guide 


gyde 


I guyde 
gyle 


gyde 


guile 


gyle 


gyle 


guise 


gyee 


i gyse 
( guyse 


gyae 


III. bruise 




1 broosG 
( brosyng 


broayn 


fniit 


frute 


frute 


frute 


juice 


jucc 


juee 


(iuce 
(iowoe 


Huit 




suto 


§ut« 



Hence we must consider the combination as an inorganic i or 
(* and it must follow the lawa of those letters. In the above 
table the first group had short i,' the second long /, and the 
third the u or oo of the period. 



EU, AU, OU. 

The forms ew, aw, ow are identical in signification with eu, 
au OU, and need not be separately considered. 

The modem sounds of eu are (iu) or (ju, juu), and occa- 
sionally (<w), of ffK (aa), aad of ou (on) or (a), occasionally 
(oou, un). But the diphthongal sound (au) runs through all 
the varieties (ou, au, au, aha, gbu, eu, en), and Franklin gives 
Cau), while even (on) may be occasionally heard, and, owing 
to the orthography, this analysis is very commonly accepted. 
The Germans hear the diphthong always aa their uu = (au). 
The pronunciation (eu), a diphthong acknowledged in the 
Italian i'ur(>prt=^(euroopa), is heard in America for ou as 
(deun teun) for chim toirn, and is said to be a common cock- 
neyism, although the cockney sound is, as Mr. M. Bell says, 
more probably (leu) aa (deeun tajun).' Many words now 

riled with K were writtoa with ew in the xvi th century, 
these, and some others still spelled with eic, were pro- 



I* 



■ Dr.GiU •tumlilninTCTi«iM,giTiag hMr{iinw,unil'W fur 

tbc tbrpc •oand* (^ilil, bilil, hyrlil). (ilinarul In m^- li ux'ti 

Till) mnm nnriint luiaDd muni Iiiivi! «W im 

bmi (b<-<:1d) or (U'I)<1) whi'iicv (I.M) inf.in 

diMcend* Rinlly. Mt. Mi-lnll« IfaJl («u) •'- 

Mjt lliat iuill if uRuQ i)ri)iu>uiiuf>d l>on>|i<ti . 

(twit) in Sootluiil, a Tuuilj nf (bflt). raunuui^..: 

• In Mn, Baniry VUliiuii*'i VonkM S'lirfoU m in v:£<si 

npg " DobbiD^ aroimd," wbjdi vu ao (n, ma). 
pt^jnlw « bw jMn ago, I iMnod in 
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^1 



uounced with tlie long it of that timo/ which requires special 
consideration, it will be most convenient to postpone their 
consideration till afterwards. The Bounds attributed to au, 
' ou in the xvi th century were also frequently attached to 
simple o, o before / or //, and these will be considered under L. 

EU — XVI TU CENTtrRT. 

1530. PalBRrave says ; ".£'1' in the freno.he tong hath two djTiorse 
MundjTigfB, for eometyme they sound hym lykp as wo do m our 
tonge, in these wordea a dcwe, a shrewo, a fowc," this is the sound 
which will be considered here, "and somtyme like as we do in 
these wurdes, Iriwa, gltmv, retee, a bw«'«," which will bo considered 
"The soundyng of cu, wliiclie is most general in the 
frenche tong, is sucho as 1 haue shewed by example in these 
wordea, a dewe, a ahrcwe, a fcwe, that is to eayc, lyke as the 
Italians sound ev, or they witb va, ttiat pronounce the latine tongo 
aryght, as evrivx, irtsx, lirv, diee." 

The reference to Italian completely establisbes the sound, 
which is as singular and curious in French as in English, 
According to Meigret, however, the sound was (ey), for he says ; 

" ^Et e doa f£t Encores vn' ootrc diphthong' auEc u, come En our, 
^ BU, veu, eurcus. Finableniiait il iit vne triphtLonge so joaant a 
^Klie de ao ; come En vcno, bcao, morcao. Dont je m' t-mEr^-Eke do 
^eufl qui premiers ont tenninS qetc triphthong' ed u : vu qe la pro- 
Danqiaqfon ne tient rien de I'unc memes de 1' ou cloa qi a qclq' 
afflnitJ auEq I'u,"' 



' We find in Lerins IfiTO, dnct 

I debitnin, eltwt, jlemi, rime, tpiiet, 

ikiB», trtwi, iiKw, rakiw, rtuentK, 

~~' ~ [but vtrlui aldiDUgh maerted 

■E ante W,"] mdae, amtintie, 

, timet, Irtitct, hiuigi, ritole, 

trtwli rbnt fBirulh althDugh under 

the heading Af (A]. Wonli (till written 

with IK, Rod pronoonccd then u long 

u Moording to Sir T. Smith 1S68, are 

MM, ilrw, N«w, trtie, titto. 

* 8«e the long eitroet &inn Heigret 

WMniine ao. aou, on p. 111-2 bcioiv. 

1_. de* Atlteli object! itninglf to 
MncTDf ■ (nalTais (ry) of the Franch 
m. BpMkingorMeigret'aavertiiinthat 
both Kiundi were heard in a diphthong, 
'(•(Lirel, p. 130): "Je lay At- 
I ri b diphthonguc fn.ni;miie m 
■ — "J ^ rt /lu gardo le -" 



irdorur' 



" II n. 






ihungiiea Ivur 
nude bien qu'ellrs wrvvnt loatca dciu, 
•oit en leur oun propre on oa tui autce 
Tincin, i fsute do lettroa ptiu idoiuM 
(coniaiuiUes]." PolUtiw (ib. p. 138) 



18 indistinct, at least m citod, bat 
Uanius (ib. p. 18Q) says : '' La siiiesma 
Yoy* He wst one son que nona lacripyons 
psr deni yoyelles, a el u, comme en cei 
molBfHwr, meur, mo-," and be propme* 
asimplG aign for it. Bczn (ib. 631) ai 
analysed hy Liiet aayi t " Duu cetl« 
diphthongiie su on n cntend ni Va ni 
I'n, mail un win qui tifDt de I'lin vt de 
I'natre : btvf, «enf, pm rAticun, wur 
BOBUB, vtu vonm, et nn grand nombre 
d' autrcs que les IHcuida pruuonccnt 
nuTcnt « simple, dimnt Diu, ju pour 
Dial, JtM- Lea Fran^ais imiteat quel- 
qneroii lea Picords, un ce qu' ill pro- 
nonccnt par u simple tes mole $eiir 
SECuscB et MM Atnyin .... mtw tUTC- 
Hua ... et en g£n£ial loiu le* nami cD 
mrt long [now -vrt\ denTcs dei rcrbea 
.... i il en est de meme dans lea parti- 
cipes passA pasiifa, masculina on fdmi- 
nini, tenninia ea m, tai [now -k. -imI 



qu'on fait ritncr, Atur et rfw, mfraveurt 
it Jlft^; Mnr* et nalnrt, Esote qu'os 
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But Engliahmen heard this (ej) as (ea), u appears from 



for cieiij:, 
sa jfl waa 



1 Lord's Prayer, gives (: 



IZ) 



Cfux. As to the comlniiation eon, which Meigret 
(nioj, wc have the word benuty, written ftptcfe, 
beatctye in the Promptorium, heauii* in Palsgrave, aod beiehfe 
in LevinB- Hart gives (beautift), Gill pronounces (beuti) 
and Butler (beauti") which may mean (betro'ti), though 
aome doubt attaches to the last pronunciation.' 

1547. Salesbukt does not notice the combination eu, and 
gives no English word in which it occurs. 

1.568. SiOTH Bays : " Et E* diphthongum Grtecam habent Angli, 
sed rarioB, quae tamen apud Gallos cat freqtiens : (feu) pauci, (deu) 
ro«, (mcu) Toi catorum, (sheu) monstrare, (stieu) spsTgore." And 
in his Greek pronnnciation he adds, " ev, rt eo, eiVye, ougc. Angli 
panci /bw, ^eO, ros. dtic, &ev. iju sonaiuM apcrtiiis, vt ilJud Qulli- 
cam hfau, quod multi Angli beu : sonum etiom fclium quidam mme, 
elii meaa, quasi fiev, fi-^u cxprimimt." 
Observe that mew for hawks had the sound of long ». 

1569. Hart, as shewn by the citation on p. 1S2, dtstin- 
gulBhes meie (mieu), euv (jeu), you (juu). 

1580. BuLLOKAB recognized the diphthong (eu) distinctly 
by writing the word /leic thus : he,u, the comma, which he 
wrot« under the w, meaning that it had the sound of (u). 
In his list of synonymous signs he gives e,v e,u etc (where 
the comma should be subscribed to the r, u) as identical, and 
I find the word Hewed meaning (sheu'edj. 

nn GnTemie." Theae list (ib.^.l38)r "Itin de pltungne. da 
^1... ,_js.„__i_i^ qop ]o pronoacUtiaii 
niojia flgc rt cnoore 
4aDs Be ponriMia miral 
loniKiT d isnoiubriljlM 
tte conftiBion, que de 



I 
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■UmplM poiDt tu s remoaDt af an («t) plua 
dlpliuan^, vhich in a real natnntl dipb- do, « 



■0 bowcTCT two, cliMeli ri 
-' ^"ing into (na), ana 
J intQ (en). Tha 
a (rii) app*<»* in reToorljr Frnncb. 
" '' ~ > probably loon <1i>«m- 
fliel wu lino lucd Bi a 
I, but it 



nffulu 8paniab muUtiua. Tha Mwond 
bna (m, an] (ctaduallj' pMrailod is 
Fmali, ind meama mlao«d by (id) 
•ppnentljr jiial abont the timo mk 
Hdmt WTole, in Uiat ha ntaincid an 
old (m} or ((t| pronuiuiiatioa (it ia not 
tfdU cUai wbliih) aad hia man jrouth. 
M Ijtwnd lb* old •uBnd 
Tha intjaoi raquiraa nuoh 



Olattawf pit«ri pi 
. , . 131. Sur la eooh 
de M ct dK en parlimilier, Cf. 
Quicberat, ooT. cit. p 364-366." 

' Ramiu (Livet p. 307} makea tha 
rombination eau a diphthong, the flnl 
element being \a» mate ( and tha 
aeeond h» rimple Towel au. The dif- 
fereitee or Mei|rret'« Hiiind and hia may 
hare been Tcry slight {raa. ««), bol 
the latter prevailed. Beia (ib. p. t!3) 
analyaM in lbs aanie waj aa Uamiu. 
Tbeae onalTMa at leaat ahew the ex- 
ulence of ao old ■ nonnd at the oom- 
tnanoeiaeDt, and hence aocount for tha 
Kngliah tranalatiaii of tha oombinaliofl 



1 lBT*ftJf*tkn. livat obatrraa into tk« &miliar diphthong (m). 
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1621. Gill, in liia anxiety to give prominence to the first 
element, lengthens it, thus : " S. aaipiua pra^cedit m, vt, in 
(een) EAWE oricula, (feeu) fewe pauci, (seeu^er) sewer 
dapifer." 

1633. BcTLKE distinctly recognizes (eu) in deio, eav,, fcic, 
htw, Bheie, few, seic, tiretc, shew, s/ir-eic, pewter, see under U. 

It will be seen in the next chapter that Chaucer distin- 
guiahed the two sounds of cm by an etymological rule, the 
sound (eu) being reserved for those which were not of French 
origin. This distinction was lost during the xv th century, 
so iJiat in the xvi th no general rule can be given, but each 
word must rest on its own independent authority. For lists 
of such worda see Chapter IV, § 2, under ECT. 



EU — XVIl TH CENTintT. 

1653. Wallis, aaya ; " Bu, tte, mh aonanhir per i clarum et w, 
(eu). Ut in neuter nentmlia, ffie paaci, Wti^y pnlchritudo. Qui- 
dam tanen paulo acutiua e&'erunt ocsi scribcrentcr, niewter, fitui, 
buwtg, Tel niwter,jiw, hiwlg ; pnesertim invocibua fwnovua, kn*v> 
aciebam, n»w niiigebat. At priur pronunciatio rectior est." 

That is Wallie had heard some persona say (nieu'ter, Bou, 
bieu'ti) although many, perhaps most, at that time said dis- 
tinctly (niu'ter, fiu, biu'trj and he found this pronunciation 
t^ticularly prevalent in wu; which in the next century 
Franklin culled (uuu) and which ia still frequently so called.^ 
The sound (eu) was undoubtedly beginning to be unfrequent. 
The sound (iu) however cropped up chiefly in those words 
previouslypronounced aa long m. 

1668. WiLKiNs ocknowledges (eu) in hew, and Pbice in 
the same year allows (eu), that is, says " etc keeps its sound" 
in breicess, /ew, kwd, ewe, /end, neuter, plenrme, but gives 
(iu), that is, says " ew hath now obtained the sound of iu>" in 
blew, brew, eh^ir, crew, drew, embrcir, eschew, hew, gewgaws, 
knew, sewer,* stew, slew, steward, rineic,^ monsieur, adieu, lieu. 

1685. CooPEB hears only (lu), the same sound as long u. 
The diphthong ia in America more frequently (iu) than (iu), 
and even (eu) remains there in some parts. 

1701. Jones seema still to have a lingering feeling of the 
difference between (eu) and (iu). He asks when may the 
sound of eu be written eu ? and answers ; " In the beginniDg 

' In 1849 the present wriier pub- iiBwiTi?ndi!r."Trcolw8peallit [nnui)." 
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of all words, except ew, eicer, Eain," and " in all foreign worda 
from the Latine, Greek &c aa adiai, beuf, cavallieur, Deucalion, 
Deitteroiioni;/, feumi't, geuh, grandeur, lieu, Meuse, Momieur, 
tteuler, part/ieu, pleurisy, purlieu, Reuben, r/ieubarb, rheum, 
Theudaa, Zeitrin SfC except view." And lie allows the same 
sound to be written ew " in all English words as crewet, dew, 
pewter &c." But he never aaks, when may the sound of eii 
be written m ? On the other hand he does ask when may 
the sound of « be written en or etc ? And he answei's, the 
first " when it may be sounded eu in foraiBTi words, aa waiter 
&c," referring to the list just given, and thus clearly diB- 
tinguishing the two sounds (eu) and (iu) ; and the second 
" when it may be sounded ew in English words, that are 
purely' such, as in ankete, cretcel, detrberriee, csclieic, etccr, gew- 
gaas, Hewet, jewel, nephew, pewet, sinew, vinew, and in blew, 
cheic, cha, crew. Crew, drew, few, fiew, Grew, grew, Jew, knew, 
tnev, new, ecreio, shew, skew, slew, spew, stew, stews, strew, threw." 

Jones eays that the eound of o and ou, evidently meaning 
{oo, oou), is written ew when it may be sounded ew as in chew, 
eschew, shew, shrew, shrewd, Shrewsbury, pronounced " cho, 
shrode, Slirosbury &c." (Shoo, Sbrooz'ben') are the only 
sounds here remaining. But that (shroo) must have been 
known in Sbakspere's time appears from the last couplet of 
Taming of the Shrew, fo. 1623, the preceding 14 lines being 
in rhyming couplets : 

Sorten. Now goc thy wnyes, thou hast tam'd a curst Shrow. 
Lue. Tis a, wonder, liy your leoue, she wil be tam'd bo. 

Eice baa still a provincial pronunciation (joo, jaa). 

Eau as is seen by the quotation from Wallis, follows the 
fortune of eu. Wallis baa (beu'ti) admitting that some say 
(bieu-ti"). Miege has (biu-ti). Jones says that beau is 
"sounded beu in the beginning of all words," referring to 
e-ca, which shews that he considers ca in eau to be the digraph 
ea, that is, a mere representative of (ee), and satisfactorily 
determines hia pronimciation. Even the word " Beaw a 
name" ho writes beu. But ho never allows the sound to be 
long M, that is, (iu). On the other hand he also says the 
sound of long o is written eau " in the sound of beau in the 
beginning of all words," which should imply that (boo-li) was 
heard as well as (heu'tfj- He also says that Bourdeaux is 
" sounded Boordo" (Buur'doo). 

The conclusion soems to be that some speakers still said 
(eu) and Jones recognized it as an admissible and theo- 
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retically the best soimd, but that he frequently heard 
and admitted without aay word of blame, the newer 
sound of (iu). 

EtI — xvm TH Cksttirt. 

1704. The Eipekt Okzbogtiafsisi says: "it must be a very 
critical COT, that can distisguish the wuiid of eu in tvrharial Irom tliu 
long H in unity, and the tu in rhrubarb fivm the long u in rHtnaicr, 
W^ont an apparent and too affected constmnt, contrary to the 
■amal prommeiution observed by the generality, which (in this case) 
would sound very peduntiek." 

Here, the confusion of thought and consequent nebulosity 
of ex^^asioQ, which makes it difficitlt for an far to dis- 
tinguish sounds without a conslraint which would sound 
pedantiek, and which is contrary to the general pronuncialion, 
IS a good example of the darkness in which we have to grope 
for our results. It is to be presumed that the writer did not 
distinguish eu as (eu) from « as (lu). and found the utleruncG 
of those who still attempted to do so, affected and constrained. 
But did he pronounce all his 32 words having etc final, with 
(iu), including " sew or did sow with a needle, scircr a drain, 
iheie or did show"? This is more than doubtful, and the 
distinctions here made between present sow, s?iow, past sew, 
shew, are entirely without corroboration. 

1766. Buchanan generally mukos en, ew = long « or (iu), 
but writes teicer (sboor), shew (shoo) sew (soo). His etoe, 
monsieur, lietiienant are (iu, monsinr", liuten'i'nt), chetv (tshuu), 
beauty (biu'fi), bean, beatu (boo, boon). 

1768. Franklin writes (nuu) for netc. 

The usages of the xvni th century did not therefore sensi- 
bly differ from those of the xix th. But to shew how (eu) 
still lingers, it is enough to cite the pronunciation (sh^u), 
clearly a variety of (sheu), heard from a highly educated 
epeaker, during the preparation of these pages. 



AU- 
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1530. Pu.saBiTB says ; "Av in the trencho tonge eha11>e sounded 
lykc m w e- Bown d od lylic as we sonnde hyro in these wordos in our 
tonge, a dawe, a mawe, an hawe. Except where a frenche worde 
begynncth with this iliphthong av, as in these wonles, avleim, 
diillrt, at', ai-atl, avx, and aueticr, uuil all suiJie lyku : in whiche 
they sounJe the a, ohnost lyke an o, and us for ia ai'MW, a and v lie 
distinct syllables, as shal appere hy his writtyng in tbu frencho 
vocohttlar." 

Now Ucigret says; "vn' aotr* En so, come aotout, auft, loyaos: 
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pour laqsUe I'eeritture Fran^oEz' abuze do la diphthojige au, qe la 
pronon(;lii^ion nc conoBt point. Car com' aotrefoKa je voua cy dit, 
la diphthong' Et de tEllo nature q'Klle rcquicrt la prola^fon kq vue 
lUB'me syllabe ds' deu' voyEllca qi In compozet : come nou' le 
fe'Kona commimcmEnt : E einai obsBrve rEcritturc, eh moindre, 
peindre : e' qels nou' pronon^oiu 1e' diphthongce oi, e ci, En me 
mB*mc syllabe. e pourtant sant abuses toxia geus qi ee perauadet qe 
deu' ToyKllES coniuincteB EusEiuhlc, caozet vn tiers son, qi ne tJoiit 
ne de I'uuc, no do I'aotre : come qant vuus ccriui.'z nuuB, pour die's, 
U dizet qe a, e, i, conjoins EnManhlo, foijct la prolusion de z, 
ouvErt: suyuawt leiir tEgle donq ie dircy qc ayant, aora eq sa 
proDoni;iu^{on sant ; payant, payc, pEant, psc, jc dircy Ic semblttble 
de toutcs Botrcs diphthongos qo vou' pronon^ez com' Biles aont 
ecrittea, q'Elles doEuet &V vn son tiers, aotre qe ^eluy dp' dea' 
voyelles coniointts EnsEmble : e q^ con9«qEmniEnt vdub ccnucz mnl 
moins, enreufl, eajc (on dit bien aosi ajf, b Et la diphthonge en, 
bien rar" hi FranijoEs) vu qc vou' pronongeit Ix mE'mea voyEllea qi 
8ont ecrittes, E q'KllcB nc forjet point la vn tiera son. Voyez donqeB 
q'Elle opuuatre4« d'abus caoz' vn Erreur inueterS ; tant El diffi^il > 
I'home la rcconoEssaa^e d'une faote pour vne par trop grand' estim' 
B preKompsion dc t<a sufBzan<;c coniotnt' a vne nieconoEssoD^o de I'im- 
bB^illt^, E imperfection dc notr* EntEndcmEnt : Ao regard d'aou 
par on clos je no I'cy point dcc-ouuErt, q'ao mot aout, qe voub 
ecriuez Aoiist, ctant s, supErflue." 

This long quotation will aeire to shew that Meigret's 
diphtBongs must be accepted as auch, mth the exception 
of oii, of which he says " aotremeiit ne I'oze je noter, and 
which was the vowel (u) simply. Hence ae Meigret only 
heard (au) in the one word ao&(, now (uu), and heard (ao) in 
all other words, either the English must have been (ao), or, 
if it were (au), Palsgrave misheard the unfamiliar (ao) as the 
t'limilinr (au). The latter is d priori more probable and agrees 
with all the other indications we possess,' 



' O. diA Ant«la wu tctj Tehement 
taainat Meigrut for luing the dipb- 
iSoag (mi). "Jo In; dcmrude," ujv 
he accordiBg to p. lUO of Li*ct. "ad 

enMn) main*, de \'a vu Is diuhthungfue 
dc la DOUTclle toign ae !' To tha 
lint objvctiaii he bad raised H«grot 



Bnt objvctiaii 
had raplied: " 



laMi trouble d'opiuuartreU, rang trau- 
rerel qu'cn iatrodaiBOat la diphthoDguo 
m, je ne fail qn'nccorder I'iorituni h 
la pninanciiLtiaD," (ib. p. 122}, and to 
th« •boTD qiiHtiun Iw siuwercd : " le 
plas oiiiiiiiilrv aounlnud da nonde at 
Huuail nice qu'il a' aj-e (enMnde) ta 
(Wit (BUHi] Dn a pail an a nui luy est 
Mngoiut ea une mfme tjrllabe," (ib. 



p. 133]. Il U orident then Aat Mo- 
eict ured and w»s fomiliar with (ao). 
Livet (ib, p. laa) reiuarlu: "il «« 
eertaia qa'en Anjon Ton pronoace di 
lu th«BX, i'v rhaod, etueaos, en appay- 

I's qiti pe «'en(end ^^e pins qo'an • 
mart;" but thin moBt be a recent de- 



Frcnrh it miut hare paued Ihroofb an 
(w^) form. That Iho a wu uriginally 
pninonnccd there can of conrae be ety- 
niolugLnlly no doabt, and the ehann 
iif (>u>) to {no) a pmanelT aimilar M 
thu I'hauso of (au) into Ua), which niU 
be non (o hare taken pliue in EogUih. 
In Welih we find aiMmiT't «# bs- 
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Palegrave, speaking of French pronunciation, says : 

" If m or n folowc nust after a, in n frcnclie wordc, all in one 
syllablo, tliuu a shtill he sounilcd lykc this diphthong av, and sume- 
tliyng in the nooac, aa these vordca dmbre, ehdmbre, mander, rmnini, 
font, quant, parldnl, regarddnt, shall in redyngc and spc-kynge ho 
I sowndi--<l aumirr, chaumhre, maunder, amaitnt, taunt, quaunt, parlaunt, 
rtgardaunt, soundyng the k liie an, and somethyngc in the noose." 

Of this there is no trace in Meigret, but the observation is 
important as esplaining; the English pronunciation of words 
from the French, and the nasalisation of auii is remarkable 
when compared with Jacob Grimm's observation that modem 
English au, which = (aa), is pronounced " as a lengthened a, 
something in the nose" (wie gedehntes a, ein wenig genaaelt).' 

1547. Sai.esbcry has no special article on an, but he saya : 

"w Engliah &, w Welsh do not differ in sound, as wawg, waw 

nnds Also to is mute at the (?ad of words in Eugligh, as in 

the following AWE pronounced thua a (aa) terror." Alao he 

' (ays that " sometimea a has the sound of the diphthong an (au) 
especially when it prcceilea I or II, oa may he more clearly seen in 
these words b&ij)e, bawld (batdd) colvus, bux, bawl (haul) pila, 
w*Lt, wawl (waul) muma," And he writes "galacbt, galawnt 
(galaunt)." 

The word (an) for (aau) atce is here singular, especially as 
it is adduced aa an instance of the omitted (u). .Smith pro- 
nounces this word (au) and Gill (aau). Salesburv is also incon- 
sistent with himself, for in his Welsh pronunciation he says : 

" All thoughe the Gt^rmaynea vse ry yet in some wordes soimde 
ttiey it (to my hearing) aa the forthcr « wore a vowel, and the 
Utter o (sic) consonant, where we Britona soundc both uu wholy 
together OS one vowell, wythout anyp Bcucrall distinction, but 
beynge alwaycs eyther the Ibrther or the latter parte of a dyph- 
thonge in Englyahe on thys wyse : tej/lh me, and in Welaho aa thus 
wyU awen." 



eoniiiig modeni a. In Italinn » aperlo 
hm euccwded fr«|UPtitly In Ijitin <iM, 
tad M on, The qiuwtion of iinpoitsnce 
ben howcTcT is, Khim did the change 
bdce plfce t The tesliinony of I'ali- 
mrs to (so) and Meigret lo (an), nnd 
ue objeclioiB' of dot AuIf]} and Tella- 
ti«r— who aajs to Meigret (ib. p. 138) 
>-il f e&t Buttint vslu nicttra qn a 
limple" — and the aaocrtion of Itnmus 
(ib._p. 186) dut it U '- U tun (|iw nou 
MCnpToiu par deni vojelles a Ft u, 
coTDDie en cca mots^ aullm, millil, uo 
nonB prononcouB toatcafiMs nne loyElle 
tadiTuitde," together with (be dicliua 
of Ben lib. p. 620) "la diphthoogne 



au ne £fl%re pM Bennblemsnt ds U 
voyellD t," to which he adda: "lea 
Knrmuidi la prononcent en bisant en- 
tondre diillDDtcmcnt a, s: diaaat a-o-laiit 
pour aMani : peul-fire eat-co la vraic 
et nnricnnc pronoDoiation comme la 
traio oiltiographe de cette dipthon^e" 
— aaeai to shew that tba change took 
place in the 6ia, half of lite ivith 
ccDtnr^: that is, tbat about this time 
the aimplE vowel (so) protniled otot 
the diphthong (ao) or (an), alihongh 
thtf latiar did not ubaolulrly die out. 

■ Dcutwho Oramomtik, rol. I, 3rd 
ed., 1840, p. 301. 
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It would seem impossible after tte preceding remark to 
suppose ibat If were mute in aie. Indeed tq/th au- seems to 
be rather a Welsh phonetic transcription than the usoal 
orthographr, in which, as in the other passage quoted above, 
we should expect awe. 

1568. SioTii simply gives "AC seu av. (Dan) monednln, (dan) 
tmgnis auiuiD, ("'u) cnidnA, (oaoiit) nihil, (taaat) ductus, (laau) 
lex, (man) stomachos, (san) sena, (an) terror, (lanKterl risos, 
(faoHt)* pngnavit, (stnu) stramcn." Bat in his Greek prononcia- 
tion he adds : " ov. eu. ipt. Eondem Tationetn seqaujitur, quam in 
reliquis. Xam a fiuEset apnd vet«rcs tanta soni commutatio, pro- 
feet^ Orammaticonim diligcntia non hoc tarn iaaigne diBcrimen 
prtetcritum n^llquisset. Itaque sic aiiSdco loquimur, rt audio no»- 
trates vngneM, elav, £ scabc-re elaie." Su that his au iras cer- 
tainly (au). 

1569. HiAT says : " The Dutch" that is the Grermans, " doe Tse 
also OH, fr, ft if, rightly as I do hereafter." 

Now the German sounds are, and probably were, (an, ai, 
jee) or (ii), but Hart clearly did not refer to this last sound. 
When then Hart writes (autours, aulnaiz, aulso, tshaundzh, 
bikanB, rodikaul) for authors, alicays, alto, change, beeatae, 
radical, he meant (an) to be sounded as in German. 

1580. BcLt^KAR distinctly writes ha,u, meaning (Han), 
and uses (Icaul, kau'si*) for caitl, caa»eij = eameway, Hifl 
notation aV am ah he explains as = (aul, aum, aun)., t^This 
agrees with the rest. 

Up to this time therefore, when Shafcspere was 16, the 
pronunciation of au seems to have been indisputably fan) 
the same as the modem German au. There can be little 
doubt that Shakspere in bis youtbful days must have said 
(au), but during his lifetime the general pronunciation seems 
to have changed. Between Bullokar's and Gill's books, 41 
years elupseil, and although Gill had an old pronunciation, 
yet he seems to have followed the times somewhat in this 
combination. In determining the pronunciation of Shak- 
spere, we must remember that he and Dr. Gill were bom in 
the same year, 1564, and that Shakspere died, 1616, eight 
j-cara after Gill had been made master of St. Paul's school, 
and five years before the publication of Gill's book. Hence 
Gill's pronunciation is the best authority which we have for 
Shukspore's, and certainly gives ug the pronunciation of 
Shakspero'a time. It is therefore singularly vexatious that 
wo cannot make out a very clear account either of long t, 
fp. 1 14,) or of this diphthong oh, from GiU. 



I 



I 
I 



(lu). 



il (fount), which i( durtj ■ miipriiiL Poaibl; [!■*■>) ^ 
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1621, Gill sayB: "A, est tenuis, uut lata; tenuis, aut breWa cat, 
Tt in (taloou) tallowe sebum ; aut deducts, ut in (taal) tai.e fabula 
aut computus : lata, vt in tdl taile procerUB, Hunc Bonum Oennam 
expiimunt ppr aa. vt in maal conuiuium, haar coma ; noB vnico 
oharac.tcre, circumflcxo d, contcnti erimus." 

This ought to imply that a in tall was a simple vowel and 
not a diphthong.' and that it was (aa, aah) oP (aa). The 
Germans perhaps really said (aa) or ut moat (aah), but (aa) 
was the sound which appears certainly to have been heard 
Ijy the English in the xvn th century. But Gill, who is so 
particular in his phonetics, absolutely confuses the diph- 
thong (au) with his &, in the following curious paragraph, 
vhere I leare his sjinbols untranslated, 

" A prKponituT e, ut in aerj asbik aei'cus. o nunquam ; sirpiue (', 
et H, vt, in aid iiuxilium ; bait csca; lattti Bindonis species ; & a pauH 
pignus : vbi aduorte no nihil diffcrro ab d. Eoiium enim sono pro- 
lerimas a hdl, hill pila ; et tii bdl, battle, vocifcrori : at ubi vcr£ 
diphtboDgus est, o, deducitur in d, vt du awe impfrium ; &ug«r 
torebra." 

Here he admits that au in his own phonetic writing is 
BOmetimes tho sound which he represents aa a simple vowel, 
his "broad d" and sometimes "truly a diphthong," but then 
becomes dw or d + k. I feel therefore bound to take hia 
au9a = his & or (aa), and his &ii as ^ (aau). In this point 
then Gill must have given in to the xvii th century pronun- 
ciation. The pronunciation (aau) is not recognised by 
others. In Gill's first edition, 1619, he uses an instead of d, 
for (aa) and in the case of "the true diphthong" to make 
the « apparent, he considers the w and not the rt to be 
lengthened. The meaning ia evidently the same. 

IGS'i). Bdtlkr is still less explicit, for after saying that 
"the righl sound is a mixed sound of two vowels whereof 
they (diphthongs) are made," and referring to tho Greek, 
he merely tells us that " au in FaiiVs and his compounds, 
FttuU-CTosB, Paula-eyre-yard,' the Londoners pronounce after 
the French manner, as ow." 

We are therefore driven to Ben Jonaon's grammar 1640, 
which was not published till two yeurs after hia death, and 
which has probably been tampered with. Jonson was born 
in 1574, ten yeara after Gill and Shakspere, and hia pro- 



' But that it doet not norssnnnl; do 

M, appears fbaia hin calling loog i, 

' frhirh WM "fere diphlhongiM «;" the 

"thick i," or " i Bresaa." So that bw 



with hie Bdmitling it afttTwanls Ir 
"fere diphtbongiu au." and. m il ^ 
l>e se«n, he aliaost wxvt iheae v 
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nunciation at best belongs to the very edge of the xvi th 
century. He say a, 

when a " cornea before /. in the end of a Syllabo, it obtaineth the 
fiill French sound, and is utter'd with the mouth and throat wide 
opi'n'd, the tongue bent backe from the teeth, as in at. vmal. gal. 
fal. tal. eal. So in Syllabos, where a Comonani followcth the I. as 
in talt. malt, balme. catme." 

Bullokar writes (ba'l'm ka'l'm = baul'ra kaul'm) for balm, 
ealm. Salesbury gives cilme, call in his Welsh pronuncia- 
tion, aa words in which " a ia thought to decline toward the 
Bound of the diphthong au, aud the wordes to be read in 
thys wysc caul, caulme.' Gill gives balm as (bAAm) accord- 
ing to our present interpretation of his 6, = nu. Ben Jon- 
son's explanation of his a before I will really apply better 
to {aa) than to (aa), because he omits all mention of labial 
action, but I suspect that (aa) was fully developed in England 
at the latter end of his life, and that he intended to indicate 
its sound, but had not noticed its labial character. It ia 
worthy of remark however that Jonson's account of this 
sound is almost translated from the description of Latin A 
in TerenCianus Maurus whom he cites in a note : 
A, prima locum littera sic ab ore mimit, 
Immusia, rictu patulo, tenerc labra ; 
LingnamquB nccessc est ita pandulam rednci, 
Ut nisuii in ilium valeat subtre vocis, 
Ntc piirlibus ullis aliquos ferire dentoe. 
and this renders his description altogether suspicious, as if 
it were the result of learning, not of observation. 

The result is that in the earlier part and middle of the 
XVI th century and at least to 15M0 the sound of au was 
(au) or (aau) ; that at the close it may have passed 
into {aa) ready to fall positively into (aa) in the next 
century. The modern contest between (uaj and (aa) 
in such words as gaunt, haunt, Jaunt = (gaunt, Haant, 
dzhaant) or (gAAiit, UAAnt, dzhxAnt), vhile aujit has 
remained (aant), — seems to point to a time of (aa) or 
(an) before (aa) was evolved. In giving the pronnn- 
ciation of Shakspere, however, having regard to the 
archaic habits of the stage, I think it will be more cor- 
rect to write the full diphthong (au), see Chapter VIII. 
g 8. The change of (a) by the action of (u) would 
natural y bo to the round form (o), for which in French, 
the iiarniwer form (o) has prevailed. But if the (a) fell 
first into (a), the (u) would labialize it into (ot, for 
which the narrower form (a) is frequently substituted. 
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The distinction between primary, or narrow, and wide 
forms, is seldom upheld in ita purity, and the sound 
varies frequently, unnoticed, from narrow to wide in 
different individuals, who believe themaelvea to be 
speaking alike. 

AU — XVIITH Century. 

1653. "Walus says; " Au vcl aw, rect^ pronuneifttum, sonum 
exhibcret compositum ex Anglonim rf brevi et ro, {ten). 8eJ a 
pleriaijue nunc dierura cffniiu' simplititer ut Gcrmanorum d plngue 
(jU) ; souo scmpe litpra; 4 dilutnto, ct sono littene tB prorttUB sup- 
presBO. Eodcm ncnipc sono cfferiuit 611 omnc8, 010/ subula ; cdll 
voce, caul, cawl, omentum, vel etiiim tiara mulicbriB." 

This is just the conclusion that Dr. Gill had arrived at, 
but he does not acknowledge the pair, fall folly, of "Wallis = 
(fAAl fAli). 

1668, WiLKiNS entirely agrcea with Wallia. Price only 
Bays that " »ir aoundes broader then au as dawb, haunt," the 
meaning of which is not clear. 

1685. Cooper, as usual, is rather peculiar. He «aj« : 

"Am can, coil, cum u coak-scens (ceu) . . . nuoquam occurrit in 
noBtrfi linguu. Lance hBsta, lanoet scatpruin chimr^cum, ii lancoola ; 
lanck navcm solvere a U. laneer, Jaculari, Qaneh in sudos ocutat 
pneeipit«m dare, hant k G. hanter froijueilto ; kanck a G. hanchi 
femur; fiant, moccr qiiosi want ab A.S. wana catena, gantUt cbi- 
rotheca fcrrca, taniireii & lavamlo, nnllo modo scribi debent ciun a ; 
contrji enim sutiilent sonus ft dcrivatio ;' falab itaqutf scribuntur 
laoncc &c. Oua'dam voeabula a lalinis praicipue derivata scribimue 
per au pronunciamus prout au vi'l a (aa) avdaeiou* audos ; maunder 

murmurare ; a G. ntaudirt malidiccre in loti, loH eon- 

jnnctUB cum u semper scribimus per au (au], at audible audibilie, 
auditnee au<lientia ; audit-or-i/ auditorium, augment augeo, augury 
augoritun, augual augustus, auricular auricularis, atuterity auiteritas, 
aulhentift authcDticus, aufhorily authorita^, eauliout cautoR, fraudU' 
hnt dolosus, laudable luudabilia, laurel lanrus, plaueible plausibilis, 
' negligcnlcr lo(|uciit^B pronunciant prout tx, { aa) ; in coiteris vocibus 
OK & aw BCmper prout a (aa) proniincifimuB." 

This fancy for pronouncing nu as (au) or (ou) in certain 
words, seems peculiar to Cooper ; it may, however, have 
represented one of the transitional stages (au, au, au, aa) or 
(au, au, «', na, aa). We can readily conceive that the sound 
Dad passed through all these stages ; the (oa) often heard at 

» A» to aound. ronnf ercn nnw my (m, n) wlifn they reprcsentoi whnt in 

(lAADtsb UAnih, li*.iut, UAAiilsb now thu French nasals, wit» u regular 

KAAIub. gAADt'let. lA*n*dr«J. Au to indicution of Iheir origin, «C8 «upri p. 

ianthtifia, Uvc intettton af (a) bvTure 113, sad U, N b«la«. 
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present in haunt, gaunt, jaiini, favours the notion that {aa) 
once existed. Cooper's "nogligenter loquontea" refers of 
courae to the general pronunciation, whicli was opposed to 
his ideas of correctness. Whenever an orthoepist talks of a 
" careless" pronunciation, he means that which is most pre- 
valent, and which is therefore most valuable to the student 
of chances, while his "careful" pronunciation is that of 
Dr. Gills "docti intcrdum," seldom or never heard when 
speakers arc thinking of the meaning, rather than the sound, 
of what they say. 

1686. MiEOE Miys : "La diphthonge au ea Angloia sc prononco 
commc Botre a en Fran^oin, Exemple, Caa»e, jtut/tor. 11 en faut 
exceptor Auncient, & scs Derivatifs, oii la Diphthongue ee prononco 
comme I'd simple en Anglais. Sc mSme en cat il dee mot^ finjssans 
en aunt, comme aimt, to dount, qu'it faut pronunccr oint, tou daint. 
Ih latuih, Rc prononco taiff. PatU suit la R^glc, hormis quand on 

farle de 1' EgUne C'athedrale do 8. Pnul a Londrcs. Alore on 
appellc P6U .... La Dipththongue aw sonne comme un a long 
en Fnui<;ois. Exemple, Laie, flaw qu'il faut prononc6 VL, fia. 
Maia il bu prononce bref, dana a^ry." 

The difficulty experienced by the French in distinguishing 
(re) from (k), and [a) or C") from (a) has been noticed on 

S'. 71-2. The preceding indications lead me to suppose that 
iege meant to express the sounds, (kAAZ, AA'thor, ain'shent 
BCffinshent, seaint, dtesent, ItDa^f, PaaI Ptwulz, Iaa AaaJ. The 
sound of ancient ia doubtful. The use of (ecjc) in aunt, daunt 
is rather a thin pronunciation at the present day, which 
some ladies even still further thin to (font, da^nt). The 
sound (Fooubi) is not now heard, but as Chaucer writes 
Powles, and as Butler gives the pronunciation (Pooulz) "in 
the French manner," we see that this pronunciation was 
very old, and was probably confined to this single word. 

1701. Jones simply identifies <i, an, aw in ail, Paul, awl. 
But he gives the following list of 

worda in au, " which many sound 88 with an o. Aubnm, auctioii, 
audacious, audible, audience, audit, uuditor, auf awf, augment, 
augre, Aiigust, uumber, aumclet, aunt, naepioious, austere, authen- 
tick, author. Autumn, amtiliary, because, cautious, centaury, daunt, 
Dauphin, debauch, fault, tlaunt, i^ud, herauld, Henault, jaundice, 
laudable, maudlin, mnugre, nausi-ous, Puula, plausible, rostauration, 
sausage, ribauldry, vault." 

He does not say whether the o is long (oo) or short (o). In 
tauvii/e we now use (a), and frequently in becatup (bikAC, 
bikoz-). but auf awf is now written oitf (oof). Dauphin ia 
frequently pronounced as French (DoofeA). The eases in 
■which Joaes finds al written for au will be considered under 
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I L ; and those in which au is written as a written before M, 

I N, R will be conBidered under those letters. 

In the xvTi th century, then, au was almost universally 
pronounced (aa), but there were a few exceptions, so 
that on the whole the rules resembled those now in use, 

AU — x\^lIT^ Century. 

1704. The Expert ORTuooiiApHisr take the sound of au 
T for granted, and must Lave pronounced (aa). The following 
[ irith the sound of (aa) are noteworthy, sausage, taunt, vaunt, 
[ launcet, launch. 

1766, Buchanan baa (aa) in diiw, mair, awe, tau/f, daunt, 
' fault, luaiit, hut has (a)a9) iu aunt, laugh, where Sheridan 
has {«•). 

1708. Franklin has (Iaz) moaning probably (Iaaz) laics. 

The usages with regard to au seem to have been nearly 
the same in the xviii th century aa in the xixth century, but 
I the orthoepista of the xviiith ignore the sound (aa) alto- 
I gether, and consequently do not notice the sounds (aant, 
I uaf), which are now extremely prevalent, and probably were 
I firequently heard during the preceding century. Our pre- 
I seat orthoepists reject the sounds also. 

OU — xviTH Century. 

1630. Palsgbavt! says : " Ov in the frpuehe tong ahidbc sounded 
lyMiB oa the Italians sounJe thin vowel v, or they with vs that 
Kundc the hitine tong aright, that is to say, almof^t iis wo souiitle 
bym in those wordes, a. eowe, a mowe, a wiwe, as oillre, tovdaga, 
cvhliir, and bo ofsuclie other." 

The OU in French is called "ou cloa" and sometimes " o 
clos" by Meigret, which would lead to suppose it rather (uh) 
than (u), see p. 131, note. There can be no doubt of the 
Italian u, M'hich waa certainly (uu). But it seems from 
other writers that this pronunciation of (kuu, muu, suu), 
although still heard in the North of England, was going out. 
Palsgrave's pronunciation is probably of the xvth century 
in this point. We shall see that these words wore so pro- 
nounced in the xiv th century, and it will hence be most con- 
Tcnient to defer the consideration of the change of (uu) into 
(ou) to the next chapter. We aro not to suppose that ou 
Was universally pronounced as ( uu), even by Palsgrave and 
older writers. In many words, ow derived from ags. aic, was 
called (oou). Palsgrave says in another place : 

" If m or n foll.iwe nest after o in a frc'nche w.mlo Ixith in one 
sj'llabli', tlmn aUoll the o be Bounded ainwat Ijkc tliia diplithouge 
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OT, and BOmethyng In the nooso : as these wordes man, ton, ion, 
rtndm, fihalhc sownded morn, lavn, torn, renorm and so of all auche 
otlicr, and in like wj-iic shall o bo sownded though tho nnxt syllable 
folowynge bcgjTuie with an other m or n, ns in these wordes h6me, 
nimrne, h6nne, t6ni>rr», whicho thuy sounde houme, loune, tovmme, 
tmtnner, and so of michc other." 

Meigret knows nothing of this, but tho effect on English 
ears is important in tho transference of French words to 
English, where on, when, at present, nasal, became oiin, 
meaning (uun), which afterwards, as we shall see, fell into 
(oun). Thus Hart in giving the pronunciation of the 
French Lord'a prayer, writes (tun, num, volunte', kum'ftH, 
dune, pardun'aH, pardununz, unt), fur, ton, nom, volont^, 
oomme, donnoz, pardonne, pardonnons, ont. 

1547. Salesbcry gives no special article on o 
the following words, involving this combinatioi 
be classified as follows. 
(oo) BowB, io (boo) areas ; crowb hro (kroo) comi 

(troo) opinor. 
(o) HOtiofKK onor (on'or) honos; — probably a mistake for onter 

(uu) wowK, tf (na) petore ut procna ; — a Welshism for (wuu) now 

written woo. 
(u) H^&BOWE, narrw (nar'u) angiistns; 

passer ; GBACiorsE, gra»m» (giiui 

perwr fem'penir) imperator; dcj 

under (on), 
(on) i^w low (lou) mugire; nowe 

(dhou) ; DoiTBLE V dowbyl uw (dou'bd yy), sec also under (n). 
It is evident that " the (uuz) have it," but the (ouz) are 
in force. Those words marked (oo) by Salesbury were pro- 
bably (oou), as at present, but the (u) was possibly faint and 
disregarded. 

1555. Cheek says ; "foulo, lioulc, houle ^v\ 0av\ 6v\ fill but 
hul latinum u est, nam lumen nuntij acute argute Wftev vowtu 
atcVre apyovrt sic Onccc transferuntur." 

Since Mckercb in taking the passage transfers it thus 
"moule concha, doitken paHui, /taX^ S«« mul duk u Lati- 
nu»i est," and we know that in iho old Dutch words' cited 
oil was (ou) or (on), we see at once that these scholars were 
led away by their interpretation of tho Greek ov as = (ou), 
to imagine that tho Latin m had the same sound, instead of, 
conversely, from the known (uu) sound of Ijutin u conclud- 
ing the (uu) sound of Gi-eek ov. In Clieke's time then the 
English "foule, boule, houlo" were (foul, boul, iioul). 

' The modern fonw ara meuic, moud, mallr, {mou, mnnd, molt], imd dork (dnnk). 



(, but he has 
, which may 

s ; TKOWB tro 



SPABOWB, eparw (spar-u) 
ila) comia ; khpehoube, em- 
E, duibyl (dubil), eee also 



, (nou) I 



; THOP idotB 
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1568. Sir T. Smith fully eadorsea Ctcke's inference that 
the Latin long » was pronouuced as he pronounced Greek 
ov, that is, (ou), saying: 

_ " or diphthongm Oraca, (ou) et av. (oou). Ex (o) breui & (u), 
diphlhongum habebant Latini, qure ai non eadcm, i-icinissima certA 
eat ov Gnccie diphthongo, & proximo accedit ad Honum H LatiiUB. 
Ita <]us Latind per u longum scribebant, Gneci cxprimebunt per ov. 
qiiat pt\r u breuem, per u, quasi sonos vieinissimoB. At ex (oo) 
luDgu & [a) diphthongus apud nos frequess est, apud OrsecoB rara, 
uisi apud lonaa : apud Latinos haud scio an fuit mquam in vsa, 
(ou), (bou) flectere, (boul) sphtera, (kould) poteram, (mou) meta 

foani, (sou) sus femina. 
eav. (bixiu) arcua, (booul) sinum aut acaphium, (koould) frigidua, 

(moou) metcre, aut irridcre oa distorqueiido, (soon) suminare, 

aut micro.'" 
And again in Hs Greek pronunciation, he adda : " ov ab omnibus 
recti Bonatur, & u i'acit Lntinum quando producitur, rt aduertit 
Torentinnus : differt o>v gruuditate vocis, rt otiam t/v ab ev dis- 
tingiiimu9. 
ov. boui, ffoij, flectere. 

yovv, ta^a. 
au. a bote, ^av, arcus. 

yav, abeamus. 
V. \ breue Latinuw. 

/SovX., globus, Qiv 

lac seruatur, vel n 
Here J 
(ou), but diatinguishes au (oou) where Salesbury only 
(oo) 08 in boKe, arcus. In the same way at the present day, 
very few of those who say (boon) acknowledge the final (u), 
because most of them insert it in no, go, etc., saying (noou, 
g(wa) for (noo, goo), and hence consider that they pronounce 
I simple {oo) in both cases. Very few would say (ai noou noo 
beou aoo loou) for / know no Iwte so lote, or would distinguish 
no beau as (noo hoo) from kiioio bote (noon boou). Smith at 
the same time absolutely diBagrecs with Palsgrave in mote, 
ioK, saying {raou, sou) where tne latter says (muu, suu). It 
is singular that this difference, to which we shall have to 
fiUude again presently, turns upon precisely the error con- 



a hay mow, fiov, fceni congeriiiB, a gotent, 
to mote, fuov, meters, vel ob torqnere. gofo. 



1 hull taonis. u longum rel ( 
a hoiele jSruOX, Siuuni lignuum, 
.1! ruri bibitur. 



1 bowl, 

in quo 



mith agrees with Salesbury in the close dipbthong 
" ' ' iniv beard 



At preseat it is luual to distin^iab 

I Miainare, Mem lueni, which would 

i (0 •ajing (soon. len). Wb find 

tot wv ieiniiiBro ' sowyn torne, or any 

0^ Mdfi' in the l4vii]pt4]rium, ' 1 

, torn Corne, or an; othvr atedf*' in 

P»ligr«te ; and for «» sucre, 'sows 



dothja or ofer aedts ' in rromplorian 
' I sows wili n neddl' in I'aisgriiT 
irhile Lerins kixm both mm and Ku 
for tMirt, and does not appear to cii 
the EnKlish for imuian at all. Pn 
babl; Lcvim'i to<ct aboald ban be* 
Eiplniard Htiuinatt. 
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ceroing Greek ov. Although there were then living pc 

who pronounced (uu) for ou, yet Cheke and Srailb both refer 
their souud (ou) to the Greek ov, and then infer the mou- 
stroua conclusion that tho Latins pronounced their long u in 
the same way. 

1569. Hart, in the passage already quoted, p. 132, writea 
/otcerthf (fouurth) toteer (iouuT), poure (pomir),^oi«;- iflouur), 
marking the second element of the diphthong as long. 
There is no doubt that in prolon^ng a diphthong the second 
element must bo lenglhont'd, because the lirst and the glide 
must pass in the usual time in order to preserve the character 
of the diphthong. As however the lengthening of the 
second element is accident-ol, it is not usually marked in 
palaootype. In the course of hia work, however. Hart does 
not mark the second element as long ; for example I find, 
(non, sound). Hart also leaves out the (u) occasionally as 
(vo.elz, knoon, thoii't, knoledzh,) for roirela, knoicn, thought, 
knowledge. JIart also writes {dnb'l) for double, thus agreeing 
with one of Salosbury's notations for this word. 

1»80. BuLLoKAK in writing of the sounds of o (aiipril 
p. 93) says that the third sound is " as, r, flat and shoi-t, that 
IS to say, oa this sillable on, short sounded." Again, under 
u he talks of one of the vowel sounds of u being " of flat 
sound, agreeing to the olde »nd continued sound of the diph- 
thong : oa : but alwoys of short sounds." This he distin- 
guishes by writing a hook, like a comma below, which will 
be here, for convenience, printed as a comma before. He 
then identifies in his notation o,c o,ii ,oic ,oow ,p ,u ,o jdo, 
where the two o's arc united into one sign like Greek <u, 
observing " that no diphthong is of so short itounilo as any 
short vowell, and that as well short vowels, as diphthongs 
ending a sillable, are of meane time, that is, betw^eno short 
and long, their time before shewed notwithstanding." The 
following are some of tlie words in tho ordinary spelling in 
which he uses these notations sum, sound, tloubt, other, Juilif, 
some, SHck, Ttithoul, precious, youth, (/ood, much, under, colour, 
trnmllififf, comfort, (toubU; voiivU, come, but, word, our. With 
the exception of gound, doubt, nithout, vowefn. ottr, which 
have now (au) and ffotifh which ban (uul, all the above wordji 
have now (-O. and it will be eheivn under U that we may infer 
an cider (u) or (m) from a mo<lem (o). There is therefore 
uo doubt that Itullokur pronounced ou as (ii) at liiucs; at 
other times I lliink it must have been (uu). for he would m>t 
have used the phrase ^' au short soundt^il" unleas there h;id 
, been an "ou lung Koundud." Thus it is probablu that the word 
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vowels was called by him (vuu-elz) rather than (vu-elz). We 
have here then a ifirect confirmation of I'ulsgruve and con- 
tradiction to Smith. Thua bow flectere ^= (bou) in Smith, 
and (buu) in Bullokar, both giving bow arena as (boon). 
We are reminded here of the distinction between the Eng- 
lish (bau) and the Stioteh (buu). Again bowl sinum is (booul) 
in Salesbnry, Smith, Bullokar ; but bowl sphtcra, is (boul) in 
Smith and (buul) in Bullokar. The celebrated bowlinff 
^eens at Nottingham are commonly called (bau'bq) or 
(bonl/q griinz) to this day. Walker says on the word bouil 
Bphmra, which he calls (bool) meaning (booul) : 

" Many ii'spectable Bpcukcrs pronomice this word so as to rhyme 
with howl (h.)u1) the noise miwlL- by a dog. Br. Johnson, Mr. Elphin- 
(rtone and Mr. Perry de<:lure for it ; hut Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Scott, 
Dr. Kenrii'k and Mr. Smith, prononncc it as the vessel to hold 
liquor, rhyming with holt (bool, ImwuI). I remember having been 
corrected by Mr. Garrick for pronouncing it Uke howl; and am 
on the whole of opinion, that pronouncing it as I have marked 
(bool), is till.' preferablu inodt:, though the least unalogienl." 
Walker derived his knowledge entirely from observing 
spelling and custom of his time. Hence his argument ia 
pcrfeclly groundlees. Bowl, the cup, ia connected with boU, 
bolt; and the sound of {oo) ia to be expected, the additional 
{u) arising merely from the following /, as will be shewn 
under L. But boirl. .the ball, was the French boule, correctly 
written bout or buwl in older English, not only as we see 
from Bullokar, who calls this sound of ou its " old and con- 
tinued sound," but as will appear from the study of Cliaucor's 
orthography. The change of (un) into (ou) in English, 
which occurred partly perhaps in the xvth century, but 
which we see by Palsgrave and Bullokar, was not fully com- 
pleted in the xvith, joid-which the words throwjk, youtk, 
you, a Wfiund some say (a wound), coidil, wouhl, should, flotek 
(b flounder), mttp, group, rouge, route, occasionally called 
(raut) like rout, Cowner, only called (kau'per) by those who 
do not know the family. Brougham, (Bruum) as spoken 
by Lord Brougham, though the carriage is often called 
{oroo-^m), will convince us that-tha change ia not yet com- 
rhe nature and laws of this change will best be 
idered hereafter.' 



[> Wallccr conlinnca as follows, ind 

■ wurth whilD, perhaps, in a nute, 

p dnw attention to the eitreme ran- 

' I of ideaa conceminK ItmgTiBge 

poasesml this respectable ortho- 

, hecBUse it is atill widely pcecn- 

t, u I liBve hm! frwjuent uppurtuni- 



dea of otiserring. " But a« the rvsael 
tow/ hiu iodiitputitblj Ml Hniiul it is 
rendining the longuitge still more irra- 
guUr to rive the ball ioml a diifonnit 
one." That u, broiuie in early timea 
of onr oiihogT''pl"'. when the wnler 
did nut know tiinttlj- bu« lo rcpreseut 
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1621. GiLLngreea with Smith, and writes: (bound) bound, 

(sound) sound, (blooun) blown, (tbrooun) thrown, (bou) 
bough, (boou) arcus, (boul) bowl a ball, (booul) bowl a cup. 



the Mund <tC (uu), but itatidi3rt<d be- 
tvKn a and ea, ov. which Inat hip- 
pmed to be nlw appropriated to aonnds 
which were distinrtly (oou), — and be- 
oatiK people folloiriiig the Icndencioa 
ofionnd. quite independeiit]}r oF «ppU- 






;d of (uu 



wordei to (ou, au], to m atill to keep 
up s distinction in speech between 
words preTiauily distin^uiahed though 
in B different way, — all lhe«c tcudeDciei 
are lo be eiven up far the sake of a 
cwqbI Bimilarity of >pe11ins; and it ia 

to be deemed hti irrenilai, becauK the _, _ 

ipellin^ ii alike, to chan^ the aoDud accent. 



or to chao^ the spelling of 
them. Of course,Ihen,inoui HDie«hoDld 
be proDonnced alike, as also the latter 
farta ot ihoi, Aot, ehttHqid kanfiil. The 
imsularity was not in tbe «oimd but 
in the clunu]' ortbo^phy. Walker 
proceeds tbua. " The iacanimicnce of 
tbia irregnlaritj is oRcn pereeiTed in the 
word Ai>w,"thciiTe^lRntjwiu»pelliDK 
lieo words, i.e. two i-oliectiona of nonnd 
in tho same wa^ ; Walker assumes it 
to be, pronoimcing oat word. i.e. one 
eoUection of letters, in two wbj>. 
The confbaion of writing and sonnd 
could sot be more complete. "To 
hare the ssine word " i.e. aound, " rie- 
nify different (hinga, ia the fate of all 
langnages ; but pronouncing the «ame 
word '■ i.e. written gymbol, ■■ differently 
to simiiy different things, is mnltipljr- 
iog difficnltira without oeeMsity to 
the reader, not tho listener, and the 
remedy is with the writer, not the 
<p«aker, " for though it maj be altcgid 
that ■ different pronnneuition of the 
same word" i.e. written ■rmbol, "to 
■igni^ a different thing, u in aoniB 
maoanra remedying the porerty nnd 
ambi^itj of language" i.e. written 
symbals, " it Buy be annrcred. that it 
ia in reality increosinelhe ambiguity" 
of ortbo(trapby. not of language, "by 



■ettini; t 
and obtig 






obliging ihe reader to unilentnnd 
ue eonteit before he can prononnee 
the word." A good argument Bjrainst 
ttophonetio ijielling, Bui to conclude 
that pronunciation must follow the on- 
plionotic spelling, ii to dLlenmnc thai 



«Tery baby ihould Icam to r«ad before 
it Bpeuks. This would almost beat 
those pclclirated Irish infanta of whom 
a native preacher is said, by Sir Jonah 
Barriugton in his Memoirs, to hate 
dcclan^ inveighing against the pr»- 



>.£■«, 



. .. ,'kedo»s of hia times, t] ... 
' little children who could neither walk 
nor talk, ran abont the streets blas- 
pheming,' Walker continues t " It 
may he urged that the Greek and Latin 
languages had these ambiguities in 
words" written svmbols, "which wer« 
only diiitinguisbtJ by their q^uautity or 
accent." That is. words differing in 
the accent giren to the syllables, or in 
the length of rowel sounds were written 
alike ~a defect in orthography, bat 
certRinlt not in the language whioh 
distinguiabed the souuds. "But it it 
highly probable that the Greek Un- 
gnare bad a written accent to distin- 
guish anch words as were pronounced 
differently to signify different things," 
as the Greek aceeuta were an inventiim 
of hiler grammarians cbielly lo aaaist 
fhreieners, it would have teen mors 
satisfaotorr it Walker had mcntionod 
the jfrounils of this ' high probability," 
"and this ia equivalent to a different 
spelling," of course, when the accent 
[Kiinta to a difference of sound, and is 
not merely, as old llullokai often used 
it, and ai - . ■ - i .... 



I 



the sake of equivocv.' jiut ai 
imagine Walker would have 1 
the diverse spellings r 



looked on 

KTiplil, or iir, Miir, tyre, ere, ter. 
Walker continava, "and though tlia 
Latin word Us% signifled either to nai 
or (e smd^ according to the quantity 
with which the first syllable was pro- 
nounced," that is, the word (legoo] 
meant / gather or read, and the word 
(lerg'oo) meant I lenff, and the two 
words were in this partieular iuflwtioD 
written alike, '■ it was cortainly an im- 
perfection in that language," read, or- 
thography, " which ought not to be 
imitated.' Ideas and combinationi of 
ideas will always be t 
than words ; and therefore the ti 



ideas;" nnd Walker h 

strangely illnitraled the danger of euoh 
results in bad writers and loose thinkers. 
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He has however some remnants of the (uu, u) sounds, as 
(kuurla) courts, (kuulil) could, where Smith hus (kould), and 
admits (wound) as a Northern pronunciation of wound. 

1653. BrTLER gays (tniUBlating his aymbolB,) : " ou in the subatan- 
tivo termination our, B» honour, labour, aueeour, and in the adjoctive 
termination oa», as glorioM, graeioua, protptrout ia sound as oo or » 
short" that is (u) or (»). "This being general, maybe suffered 
as an Idiom : but in othur Byllables of some few words, whereof 
there is no certain mlc to be given, it is not so escueable ; as when 
WD write bloud, floud, courage, teourgg,_fioiiri>h, nouriih, young, youth, 
teou^, double, traubla, &.C., fur blood, flood, coorage, scurge, fiooriah, 
tiarrish, yung, yuth, wulf, dubble, trubble, &c.," meaning (blud, flud, 
kNT'sd^b, skardzh, flitrish, nur-i'sh, juq, j»th?, wulf, duVl, tr«bi), 
" for the some writing hath another sound in loud, proud, eeur, ' gcour, 
mound, mouth, eoul, teoul, doubt, trout, and the same sound hath an- 
other writing in good, liood, bud, mud, burge,' purge, farrow, murrain, 
iifg' 3^f' *«**^i 'tubbU, ftp.," whieh had (u). " Neither is there 
any more reason why in would, eaitld, thould, roum, tcou/,' wound, ou 
AouH he written ibr oo long ; than that for eool, pool, fool, tool, 
tehool, itool, hoof, boom, moon, doom ; we should write eoul, poul, 
Jitut, Uml, ikottl, tloul, houf, bourn, moun, doum. The cause of this 
CBCography whieh eausuth such difficulty is a causeless affectation 
of the French ' dialect ; who for the sound of oo (which in their 
UngnagD is freiiuent] do aomctimes write o and oftentimes oh ; as 
they write i', ai, oi, and sound (ii, e, wooe),' or as they write m, an, 
aw, and sound an, aun, ow for entmd, eommand, eosUaa, saying 
antand, eoomaiind, eoieaw. But that they apeak otherwise than they 



, . . "hut 
■Itcring 'tlio'aoDnd of a'woVd, wilhout 
altering the ipclliiis, u fotaang an 
nawritMn tanpugo. The orthoepist 
th« ortbograpbeT, tbe word-pedlar, ia 
hen ihewD to the life. It is a horror 
to him, B monstrofiity, this formBtiDa 
of an "luiirnlten 1aag:aiigi9." As if 
all InngUBgu were not fcirmpd nn- 
writtcn, were not to the y^aU mnjoritT 
of prMCnt speakers, nnwritten. As if 
all thcue who modt! lan^a}^, who 
allciid their aoands, who brought them 
to thoir preseat speech-form, know or 
cared about writing; as if uvea th« 
nutjorilf of tliDsc who apeak, pause to 
eonfiJer in (be rapiditj of ducuurse, 
how the printers of the day ohuuse to 
print, and the writing-nuutera choose 
to order thoir popili to write ! No, it 
ii not the laonr'^age. or the ipeaken 
that are in fault in obeyins and oarrj- 
lag out the Drgnnic laws of speech and 
wonl fonnfltian. It is those word- 
pedlan, those letter-drivers, thosu stiff- 



neeked, ncdiuitic, nnphiloBnphicnl, mi- 
MTablT-inrurmpd, aud therelbre sa- 
promvly ebrtun, self-cna£dent, and 
Bcir-cooceited ortbogmphers who make 
defenlt. r\isa they will not niter the 
■pcUing after tbe ■ound bus (^bnnsed. 
and maintain that tbongb their rules 
must be right, it is only tbe ctecutioai 
which prove them. — forgetting tlinl a* 
some forei^er pitiiLly said. "English 
DrthogiRphiciLl rnleaaro oil eiceptiaus." 

' Meaning coatr, written cowtya in 
the ProDiptoriom, roiert in Pojagrave, 
and HttBt in I«>ina, 

' Query, boragt, as written in the 
Promptunum, the battrage of PBlsgnire 
and bHrntgt of Levins, eibibitiug the 
three cununon spellings for the same 

' Room, \mf " of uwtvn, fla warp 
because vmrpt/l or virapptil TOUod tiie 
beam" adib) Butler. 

* Bntler belonea to the latter |>art of 

the XVI tb or to Uie xvii th renturr, in 
his French, when the ebunge of the 
French iii&om (ai) to (a) wu« complete. 
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write, is no reason why wo ehonld write otlierwiso tlian wo speak ; 
connideriiig what an ease and certainty it would bo both to leaders 
and wrilure, that evory lottor were eontpnt with its own sound, and 
none did intrude u|>nn the right of another. The ttTminntiftn our 
accented, is soundt-d in two syllables : as in derour, dfffaur ; and in 
all monoByllatiles, as our, hour, bour, Jhur, tour, tour, lour, icour, 
pour Verb fiindo : the Noun is, for difference, written in two 
iyllftblea pouer potcstar, and bo are all the auhatnntives in the 
plural number ; aa Jloaert, toueri, Shouert : and sometime in the 
singular not only in verse : bat in prose also," 



on — xvn TH CENTuay, 

16fi3. Waujb says: " Ou et oio iluplircm sonuni obtincnt; 
altemm clariorem, alterum obscuriorem. In quibu«dam fm^abulis 
cffertur sono clariori per o apertnm,' ot ir. tJt in *6ul anima, tiuld 
vendebam, Tendituin, m6w nis, }ch6w seio, t6w sero, sao, 6tec debeoi 
hdvl poculum, etc., quo etjam sono et 6 sim])U'x nonnunquiim 
effertUT nempe ante /^ ut in gAld anrum, ie6!4 risor, AdU teneo, 
c6li fiigidus, 6ld sencx, antiquns, ot«., ct ante II in p6li caput, 
r6U Volvo, t6U vectigal, etc, Setl ct hffic omnia ab alija effcnrntur 
simplicit^T per 6 rotundum acisi seripta esscnt t6lt, i6ld, tn6 £e. In 
bUIs vocahulis obscuriori sono efferuntur; sono nempe eoiuporito ex 
il vel A obEcuris [a), et w (ou). TJt in hdiue domU8, mduu luus, 
Uwu pediculus, bdul globulus, dur noster, Aut ex, fM bubo, (diM 
oppidum, fdul tmmundua, /Auil Tolucria, hiite tlectii, bdugh nunuB, 
tAw BUS, ete. At would vullem, tfiauld deben'ra, could poBscm, court* 
cursua, court anla, curia, ot pauva forsan alia, ([uanivia (ut proiimS 
pTiDccdontia) per du pronunciari. debcaut, Tulgo tamcn uegUgcntiUB 
cfferri Bolont per oo (ni*)." 

Wallia aeema to any that (soul, swuld. am^u) as well aa (booI, 
soold, snoo) wore heard, and that (gculd, eki^uld, hculd, kould, 
onld) were used, aJthough he did not approve of them. This 
dfect of L will bo considered licroafler. The sound (h3us, 
msus) &c, ia IIjg same as the modern Enfjlish, and must be 
diatinguiehcd from the former, Wiillis's dictum cflnwruing 
Houlef, etc., is only borne out by Hmitli'a very peculiar 
(kould) could, supra p. 151. ^^'e have seen that Gill said 
(kuurt): (kuurs) is still common in the North. WtJIis 
wishes that the two sounds wure distinguished in writing, 



' Thii roiirt mp»4i "3 apirtiim," 
Itiat u U), ttiiiiig tlii< iliphlhunii («n]: 



■jMtft thit llii) in a thcorrticn! pm- 
rialidD. aruiini* fram V^'nllia'a ron< 
rlni; Ihr vii^^-l n .hf>n in th,. .lii*. 
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UBing 6» 6w or 6u dw or simply ow for (o\i, oo) and du 6w or 
simply oit for (au). Yet how many would feel their eyes 
offended by seeing know, nou, hou, low, sou, sow, row, rou, 
notwithstanding tlie infinitesimal nature of the change. 

16G8. Wir.KiNS speaks of (au) only as the sound of ow in 
" owr, owle." It is curious that, though (feu) is the common 
Norfolkism now, Wilkins says that (te) before (u) " will not 
coalesce into a plain sound." Writers on phonetics are too 
apt to measure the pronouncing powers of others by their 
own, although the extreme difficulty with which unfamiliar 
combinationa of larailiar elements become current to their 
organs, and the mistakes they make in hearing and imitating 
unfamiliar sounds and slight variations of familiar sounds, 
should teach them to be less contident. 

1668, Price makes several categories of on, ow. 

1) ow, 6« sound "like o," Ibut is, citiiLT (on) or (a) in bestow, 
know, a bow, flow, low, window, throw, prow, glow ; succour, 
brougjit, endeavour, althougli, nrmour, behaviour, clamour, colour, 
ombaasudour, cmperonr, errour, gourd, harbour, mnnnour, nought, 
odour, ought, rigour, soliciteur, soul, though, thought, wrought; in 
some of which we hovo now (a, jla). 

2) Ow, OU keep their " full sound" (ou) in how, to bow, froword, 
allow, cow, coward, now, toward, devout, flout, fourth, our Saviour, 
Btont. Although (tau-jd) may be occasionally heard, it is un- 
freqncnt; (frau'id) I do not remember to have heard; (fomth) is 
slau strange, and (nsm'vi.anj) the strangest of ull. 

3) Ob sounds "like short »," tbut is (a), in cousin, double, 
courage, adjourn, bloud, couple, courtesey, discourage, doubled, 
encourage, floud, flourish, journey, journal, nourish, ongly, scourge, 
touchstone, touchy, young. All these pronunciations remain in use 
although wo no longer write blond, Jtoud, auglg. 

4) Ow, OU sound "like woo" that is (uu) in arrow, pillow, 
borrow, borrow, fallow, follow, hallow, morrow, shaddow, sorrow, 
swallow, widdow, willow, winnow, couch, course, discourse, court, 
courtier, 

5) *' Ou Boundes like iw in youth," meauing (jiuth) ? This 
certiunly ought to have formed part of the preceding list, 

1685, CooPEB says " in full, fole [u, oo) cum u (u) conjunctua 
constituit diphthongum in (loui/w vomis, /our quatuor, nouU ponitico, 
mncesco, typusinqueresformutur; nfouZ/wplumasesuere, ^u/((T<r 
aricularius, poultry alites villatici, shoulder humerus, tout nnima; 
in cmteris hunc sonum Ecribimua per a ante II finnlem, vel /, quundo 
pmcedit alium consonautem ; at bold audax ; quidam hoc modo 
pronunciant oif>," 

" F gulturalcm (.i), ante « Germanicnm oo anglic^ exprimcntem 
(u) a'mper s<;ribimu9 per on; ut out ex; ahaut circ'a; du taroen 
ahquando, pra^ter sonum priorem, sonatur ut oo (uu) ; ut I could 
poBBcm ; ut u gutturalis (a), eoujiU copulo ; at a (aa) bmu/Al cmptua." 
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The firat diphthong must be written theoretically {ku), but 
it was probably meant to be the same as (ou). coincidinff 
with Watlis's diphthong, because Cooper does not distinguish 
(h, o). The second diphthong was of course the modem (au). 

The words in ou which Cooper pronouncea with the first 
diphthong (hu) or (ou), «a above mentioned, all contain oiil, 
and to these he adds the following with a. simple o before /, 
Mold, bold, bohtfr, bolt, cold, colt, dolt, droll, enroll, fold, 
gold, bold, inkolder hospes. Jolt, knoll, manifold, molten, 
poll, roller, rolls, scold, sold, fold, tphohfer phimarius. He 
also says : " Quidem scribimt troll vel iroirt ItBviter eo, ita 
contrail controul, redarguo, joll join caput," jowl is common 
now, with the eound (dzhaul), " toll tole vecligal &c, mold 
Tel moii'ld humus, at mould typus," a distinction now lost, if 
it were ever made by others beside Cooper, "bowl bole 
patera." 

Tho sound of the second diphthong (au) is given by Cooper 
to all other words in ou, as " iowi globulus, fftf«( podagra, 
&c," some of which he allows to he written ow, as: arf- 
voicson, allow, avow, bow torqueo, boicels, bower, brow, broum, 
browze, carowze, cote, coivird, corner, crown, down, dowry, 
drown, frown, gowti, hotv, howl, lower fronfem capero, mote 
ficnile, now, owl, plow aro, rowel, rowin foenum eerotinum, 
shower, SOU) 8., towel, tower, trowel, row, rowel. He adds, 
" honnee crepo, bowser thesaurarius, clown colonus, drousu 
somnolentuB, lotid sonorous, louse pedicular, renown gloria, 
rouze excito, souse omasum, touze plurimilm vello; etc., scri- 
buntur it^m cum ow. W quiescens adjungitur post o finale, 
(pncter in do facio, ffO eo, no non, go sic, to ad) ut bowe 
arcus, dowr farina subucta" i.e. dough, "oiredebeo, sows sero, 
toive lini floccus, &c, & in ouii asscro, disown denego, bellows 
follis, galloioa patibulum, toward/less indoles." 

Hence Cooper admits (on) but not {oo\i) making the latter 
purely (oo). He gives no list of words with ou pronounced 
as (o) or («, uu). 

16S6. Mieoe's lists are as follows: ou generally = atw, 
meaning (au), not (au), although Miege confuses French a 
with English (aa). 

1) ou = o, meuiinfc (.i). in odjaum, bloud, floud, country, couple, 
oourufre, courtt'scy, doubln, doublet, flourif<h, gouraet, journey, 
Journitl, nourLsh, Gcourgc, sconndrcl, touch, trouble, young, in which 
(skandrel) is new. 

2) ou = "o un ppu long," meaninc (o) or (oo), or BomclimeB one 
and nomctimcii the otlicr, or else (ou) which he was unable to os- 

!■ in French letters : in coulter, moulter, poultice, poultry, fmtr, 
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course, concourse, diacourso, soul, souldicr, shoulder, mould, trough, 
dough, though, although. 

3) ou, vttluo not namt'd, and hence probably French on (u), sec 
Jones, just below, in BubstimtiTes ending in our us Saviour, factour, 
neighbour. 

4) (rti,valuenotnainod, probably French <im(u), in odjcctivcB ending 
in 0H», as viciouB, malicious, righteous, monstrouB, treacherous. 

fi) ough = a long, that is (aa) in ought, nought, brought, bought, 
MHiglit, thought, wrought = at, nat, brSt, bfit, &o., (Ait, niit) &c. 
except drought, doughty = draoul, daouty (draut, dau'ti) ; borough, 
thorough = boro, thoro (bof j, thjr-o) ; cough = edff (lulf ) ; rough, 
tough, enough = ro/; toff. enoff{n{, Uf, enaf-}. 

G) ou = ou Freucli (uu) in would, could, should, you, your, 
som^;e, youth, — Portsmouth, I'limoutL, YomioutU, Weymouth, 
Monmoulb. 

1701. JosES says "that ownnd ow have two very different sounds; 
(I) that in loul, hotel, old, lolti, Ac, which is the true sound of o 
and 00 join'd together in one syllabic {on, oan) ; (2) that in bough, 
eow, now, &c., which is the true sound of a ahort, in but, cut, &d., 
and 00 join'd together in one syllable (.m)." 

But he characteriatically Beldom di still guistes which he 
means when he talks of the sound of ou, oiv. He also says 
that ou is pronounced o, meaning either (oo) or (a), or even 
(aa) in " Gloucester, sounded Qloster; allhough, besought, 
borough, hough,^ bought, brought, cough, dough, liougAtg,* 
drought, enough? fought, hiccough, hough, lough. Laugher, 
mougfit, nought, ought, plough,' rough, slough? sought, though, 
thought, through, tough? trough, whough, wrought; and "in 
imildier, sounded eodier," the parent of the "sojer" of our 
plays and jest books. 

The sound of o is also written ow, Jones says : " When it 
may be sounded ow in the End of words, or before a vowel, 
as ow, owing ; follow, follomng, &c., otherwise it is always 
0, when it caimot be sounded ow (au P), unless it be one of 
those above, that are written augh" 

Ou =^ (nu) is much more extended by Jones than by the 
preceding authorities, first to the terminations -our, -ous 
"when it may bo sounded ou," which seoins very questionable, 
and then in the following words : couch, could, course, court, 
courtship, courteous, crouch, fourth, gougi; gourd, mouch, 
mourn, should, slouch, souse, touch, would; accoutre, umour, 






' Surely a miaUke. 

» (Dau-ti) not [doo-ti) n 
Mi^e, uu] prvseut use. 

' MeuaiDg (vuos') t 

* The Aathoriied Vcreion boa floa 
Dent. 32, 10. 1 8iuu. 14, 14. Jol 
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boutefeu, Bourdeattx, capoucA, eapouchine, eoupee, cottrier, 

Courtney, eourtre'j, coureee, enamour'd, goiirmandise, Louoain, 

Louvre, rendexvou3,rcncountre, Toulon. For(«< = (9),Beep, i8t). 

Hence in the xviitli ccnturj' oit. or oiv h&d two sounds, 

the first (ou) or (oou) correBponding to our preeent 

theoretical {po) and secondly (au) where it ia still ao 

called. The sound of ou as (uu) was exceptional, and 

seems to have been used in a few more words than at 

present. 

OU — xrm TH Centcrv. 

1704, The Expert ORTaooR.*PHi8T seems to pronounce ou 
as (ou) in touch, Souch, gou^e, rouge, coulter, boulter, poultry, 
moulter. shoulder, poultice, wound, pour, bonl, coiceumber. 
Itut to distinguish how Secto as (bau) from bow srcus m 
(boou), and says that "All polysyllables ending in obscure o 
have w added for ornament e sake as arroie. bellows, &o." 

17HC. BrcHAKAN writes, (nAAt) nought, (m^us) mouse, 
(foul) foul, (bau) bow fiectere, (kouii't/) county, (kautsh) 
couch, (vouii) vowel, (eau) sow sus, (boul| bowl globus et 
crater ; (dhoo) though, (koora) course, (kotirt) court, (ttoo) 
know, (bloo) blow, (bistoo*) bestow, (sool) soul, (nur-oo) nar- 
row, (ffi \oou) a low ; (suup) soup, (wud) would, (kud) could, 
(juu) you ; (J-sq) young, (irob-l) trouble, (kap'l) couple, 
(kartd/h) coiimge, (kan-tn') country, (nar'tsh) nourish ; 
(thAAt) thought, (IjAAt) bought. 

1768. Franklin writes (FauI, Aur, dAun, thAuz'ond, pUu*- 
mtcD ; koors) hrjoul, our, down, f/iounand, ploughman, course, 
; if (au) is not a mistake, it is u singular form of llie 

jithong. agreeing however with the analysis of Sheridan 

3 Knowles. 

' Among the Irish uses noted by SnEKrinx, 1780, we find 
(Vuurt) curt, Csuurs] »ourcf, and (IcAuld, bAutd) eoU, MJ, 
dU of which clearly belong to the xviith centurj-. Sheridan 
pronounccfl (koort, soora, Koold, boohl). Tlin Irisb (druntbj 
droighl, Euglisli (drxut) nocording to Slteridon. is V817 
singular. 

U — Itcrrxn on Labialiked Towhji. 

V hiw bt-en rwtcrre*! to the last, as In orrlcr lo nndmtiuid 
tbo rrlationi of lh« variouit si)uud« whu:h have brm cx* 
prvKM^ tiy 11 in oar own and ulber languages, especial attention \ 
mut4 be dirpcteil to thir twnfold manner in which the aper- 
ture of tho mouth is varii-^i. Spocch Monds are essentially 
prodtxW in the same nuuin&T as iboM in organ rved ptpca. 
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In the larynx two highly elastic vocal ligamenta, stretched 
to \'arioua degrees of tension at will, are put into vibration 
by the rushing of wind from the luDga through the wind- 
pipe. The sound thus produced is highly complicated, 
ConsiBting, as Helmholtz has shewn,' of a great number of 
simple tones, producing on the whole a buzzing, droning, 
imperfect elfect, which would not be well hoard. To make 
it penetrate as a clear distinct sound, a resonance tube must 
be added. This tube, accoi-ding to its shape or length, will 
reinforce a greater or less number of simple tones, which it 
selects out of the confused number produced by the unarmed 
elastic ligaments, thus generating, by the mere change of 
its shape and size a marked change in the sound heard, even 
when the original mode of vibratitjn remains unaltered. 
Now nbore the larynx is situated a highly variable fleshy 
bag, the pharjTix, communicating with two external aper- 
tures, the nose and the mouth, either or both of which can 
be opened or closed at will. The baek nostrils are the 
entrance and the external nostrils the exit from the upper 
passage, whore the sound passes through various galleries 
and encounters various membranes, whicri produce the well- 
known nasal modifications. The lower passage or mouth is 
principally modified by the tongue, which acta as a variable 
plug, and the lips, which form a variable diaphragm. By 
this means the volume of the mouth is divided into two bent 
tubes of which the first may be termed the lingual passage 
as its front extremity is formed by the tongue, and the 
second, the labial passage. AVhen the labial passage is largo 
and unconstrained by rounding or narrowing of the labial 
orifice, the effects may be called simply lingual, and when 
the tongue is brought so low as to remove the separation 
between the lingual and labial passages, the effects might 
be termed labial. Mr. Melville Bell has acutely preferred, 
however, to consider as lint/ual all positions in which the 
labial aperture produces no sensible effect, and then to con- 
sider the labial effect to be superadded to the lingual, by 
more or less roimding the lips while the lingual position is 
held. It was not generally noticed before the publication 
of hie Visible Speech, that the two labial vowels, aa they have 
been called, (uu, oo) really required a distinct position of the 
tongue in order to produce them.^ This however may be 



' TIiB odIj sutiafiittory b 



t of edition 1SG3, Sod «1. 1S66. 



a pubiiilied will be faund in Heiin- 
' holtxB Leluv Toa den Toat^nipfludun- 
' gcQ, Bnmswiok, Sva, pp. 600 Gist 



B which has y«t been tnuulat^l into Frenuh, b 



fortanatelr, not yet in 

' See hunBTer the rabaeijuei 
ferencB to Holder, 1669, p. itS. 
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practically felt by producing these sounda, and, wliile utter- 
iDg them, seizing the upper and lower lips with the two 
hands and rapidly separating them. Two new sounds will bo 
produced, of which tho first (nw) is a Gaelic vowel, which is 
the despair of most Englishmen, and the second is a sound 
(h) often given to our short u in hut, and considered by Mr. 
M. Bell as its normal sound. On producing the effect, which 
af(«r H little practice can be obtaineil without tho use of the 
fingers, it will be found that the back of the tongue is much 
higher for (or) than it is for {a).' Although both effects 
are different, and also different from tho sound with which 
I pronounce u in but, namely (o), few English ears would 
readily distinguish (tc a o) in conversation. Hence we 
have this relation between (u) and fa), that (u) is almost (a) 
labialized or rounded.^ * 

Again, for the comraon vowels (ii, ee) the lingual passage 
is greatly reduced by means of the front of the tongue which 
for (ii) is brought very near the palate, and verj' forward 
but not quite so forward for (re), the lips being wide open. 
Now round the lips upon (ii, c*) and the effect is (i, a), one 
a sound often heard in Germany for ti and in Sweden for 
y, and the other heard for the so-called French e mute when 
sounded and prolonged in singing, as heard in heur and tlie 
first syllable of fieurttux.^ 

It is now necessary to attend to a third modification, 
principally in the pharynx. This consists in widening the 
bag of the pharynx and all the lingual passage behind the 
narrowest aperture, and also increasing the volume of the 
labial passage. Wo are familiar with this in English in 
the passage from (i) to (t), and from (e) to (e). Applied to 
the rounded or labialised forms of these vowels, (i, i>) it con- 

of ('] and osaigas the latler 

a French tn, which 1 ha»e 

habit of pronnDDcin^ OM the 

wide of («). ThnB luuma Bccordin^ 



■ In readinl; thii t 
mma of Ihe f o«el poBilions in the In- 
mduution, p, M, ahnuld bo frcqaentlf 



le Knmd of (a) has the back 
of the tougnn lower and the troM 
bighcr thui for (i) : the toDgine U 
•ll<w«llirr rsurd. but ii tmrly [iiitKlUI 
ta the pohite throughout. Tho lubiol 
or'round' form of (j) i« (oh), scarwlj 
diitin^iahable from (o) bjr uupnctued 



tlndoubtedly ibe aoiudB tsjj 
Tidual Id inditidnal, imd 1 



Dwa obierTBtioDa. M. Yaviagcr con- 
■iden tho PniDch ( miMf to Ik [A) tho 
labialialion of (■), rathei Umn [*) tba 



from ijidi- 

hence the 
nectantj of a diagram maliB vowel Kxlt 
like Mr. Melnlle Betl'a, which a indo- 
pendcnt of kc^ words. The Svediih H 
or (u) which i* *erj pecoliar is clo«el7 
related to (l], bang produced in tho 
simc way. wilji rather a greeler Hp«- 
rstioii betwtMi the Vmgat ud lb* 
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verts them into {y, oo), which are the common forms, aa I 
heap them, of the French u in tiiie and eu inj'eu. Hence (y) 
ie the ' wide' form of (i), and the ' round' or Inbialised form 
of (t). If we apply the widening to (u. o) we produce («, o), 
and the Italian o rhimo or (uh) appears to be the 'wide' 
form of the Swedish (u) already described. 

We can then understand that (u, u) may be readily con- 
fused, for no modification is so subtle as that produced by 
the backward widening. Again, by merely neglecting to 
lablaliae, (u, m) are converted into (a-, h), both of which are 
confused with (a) by Englishmen. The last, (n), is indeed 
a Tery common sound in English, but it is only looked upon 
88 unaccented or indistinct (a), in motion, ocean, etc. 

Again, if when we are pronouncing (u) or (w) we suddenly 
throw the front of the tongue up to the (!) position without 
altering the form of the lips, we obtain (i) or (y). There 
are some persons so used thus to throw up the front of the 
tongue that they have great diflaculty in pronouncing (u) at 
all. To succeed they must exercise theraselTes in keeping 
down the front of the tongue by a muscular effort. 

Eoughly, we may say that (a) is (u> deprived of its labial 
character, and that fy) is (u) with a palatal character, 
or that (y) is an attempt to pronounce both (i) and {u) 
at the same instant. The further step, then, to pro- 
nouncing first (i) and then (u), producing (iu), is easy, 
and since the (i) character predominates and gives the 
key to the sound, it would be natural in the absence of 
a proper sign for (y) to represent that sound by (iu). 

IT — XVI TH Oentpry. 
1530. Palsgrave soys: " U, in the frenchc tflng, whercsocuer he 
u a vowel by hymselle, shall be sownded Hke aa wo Bownde ew in 
these wordes in our long, reioe an lierbo, a m/w for a hauke, a eleio 
i£ thrcde, and such lyke rcstyng apon' the pronounsyng of hym: 
as for these wordos pliu, nul, fu», uiir, hiimbU, uertU, tboy sound 
pletm, nevnl, fmv», #t>iu#r, htcumhU, uerUtiu, and so in all other 
wordes, where f is a vowal by hyxaselfo alone ; lo that in the 
Boundyngc of this vowel, they di^cre both from the Latin tong and 

On referring to EU, p. 137, it will be seen that Palsgrave 
divided the English cu into two categories, (rcae, glewe, retce, 
mewe and dew having the sound of the French u, and dewe, 
ihrewe, /fiwe having the sound of ihc Italian ex. The latter 
we have identified with (eu). There can be but Uttle doubt 
^ Misprint for vpm. 
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that the former was (y), becauae we know from Meigret that 
it was not (o) or (u). 

■Ulien Pulsgrave here says that the sound of French u 
was different from that of Latin or English ((, he must mean 
by the latter, English u short, because English k long was 
certainly not the same as the real Latin h long, even at a 
much earlier period than the xvi th century. Hence cor- 
roboration, and conteraporarj' explanations, are necessary, 

1547. 8alesbury sup: "u vowel, answers to the power of the 
two Wcbh lettei's tt, w and its usual power is kw, as shewn in tho 
following words tbue trute verus, yehtuk lertuu) probitas. And 
sonietinu-'B tliey give it its own proper sound and pronounce it like 
the Latins or Uke our own w (u), as in the words bucke bwci (but) 
dama mas, lfbt licit (lust) libido. But it is seldom this vowel 
sound corresponds wth the sound we give the same letter, but it 
does in some coses, as in bust buti', oucupatus aut sc immisccns." 
Again in his pronunciation of "Welsh ho soys: "« written after 
this manner it," that is, not as v which was at that time inter- 
changeable with « in English and French hnt not in Welsh, "is 8 
rowel and soundeth as the vulgnir English lru«t, iury, hu$y, Suher- 
<fcn. But know well that it is neucr sounded in Welsh, as it is 
done in any of these two Englyshe wordes (notwyth standing the 
diuersitie of their sound) mre, luehe. Also the smmd of « in 
French, or ti with two pricks over the heade in Duch, or tho 
Scottish pronunciation of u alludeth somwhat nere vnto the sound 
of it in Welshe, thoughe yet none of them all, doeth so exactly (as 
I thynk) expresse it, as the Hebraick Kubuts doeth. For the 
Welsh u is none other thing, but a nicane sonnde betwyste n and y 
beyng Latin vowels." 

Tho precise value of the Welsh u is considered in a note 
on the above passage, chapter VIII, g 1, where it is shewn 
that it must be considered as the Welsh representative of (y), 
and that {\) or fy) is practically the aoimd it receives. If 
then Salesbury had to represent the sound (yy), he could not 
have selected any more suggestive Welsh combination than 
WW. To have written uu would have been to give too much of 
the (i) or (t) character, for when « was short he did not dis- 
tinguish the sound from (i), as shewn by bust which he writes 
httsi, meaning (biz'i).' If he had written icv> he would have 
conveyed a completely false notion, and iw would have led to 
tho diphthong (lu) which he wished to distinguish from uw. 



' Oerniana who disdngniih their S 
from (ii) lery cleirlT when it ia long, 
readily pronoancG abort ij an (i) t*- 
peciaUT whm r followi, aa (bhir'dr) far 
[bbyr-df. third*) inrdt. The WeM 
' ~ ia heard b; Engliahmen aa (ii) 



ind often so prnnoanccd br the Welah 
n fumiliar coiiTeraatiiin. In the aame 
wa.y Slirit haniUca and Sli^lt chaira, 
ae identified ia the cummoa deaden 
' in of German. 
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Now my own Welsh master at Beaumaris told me tliat 
Welsh Diito and Engliftli diw, dew were bo distinct to b, 
Welshman that he could tell an Englishman immediately 
by his faiJty proumiciation. The diiference may be (diu) 
Welsh and (tliu) English. It is very difficult to seize, and 
some Welshmen themselves deny the difference.' 

AdoptiDg then the hypothesis that Salesbury's mo meant 
(yy), but his u short meant (i), so far as the English sounds 
which he wished to imitate aro concerned, — an hypothesis 
which agrees with Palsgrave's remarks and will be confirmed 
shortiv — we may reproaent all the English words containing 
w, (or ew pronounced as m, according to Palsgrave's intima- 
tion,) which are transcribed by Solesbury, as follows. 

CncBCKE Uurli Uiurtt (tshirteh) eceleaia ; bpie ^mk (dyyk) 
dux, euFraE iwgffer (auf-crj sinore, orrrK gat (gut) viscera ; Jebc 
tiietuui (Dzhee-zjy) ; bitcke burck (buk) duma mas ; butj- bw (buu) 
a rustic pronunciation, ttiTSKK hoin (kwiin) regina ; auASTEB iwarlir 
(kwnr-tcr) quorta pars ; mpsk muunet (myyii) mfditari ; iKEHmx 
tretuter (trez"yyr) thesaurus ; tupe Iruw (tryy) vema, this is one of 
the words cited by Palsgrave, under tho form trewf, as containing 
the round of the French u (y) ; tkbtcb ctriuw (ver-tyy) probitas; 
tuBT Itett (luat) libido; bust buii (biz'i), kuch good do rr Ton myeh 
gaditio (mi'tsh god'itio). This much contracted phrase is also given 
' by Cotgravo, 1611, who writes it muthidUU, meaning perhaps 
(mus'kidit'i), and translates much good may doe unto you? 

1555. Cheke says : " Cum dafce Utke lute rebuke So* tvk 
XiT peffvK dicimus, Gnccum v sonaremus." Of this Greek v 
he says " simplex est, nihil admixtum, niliil adjunctum 
habet, ' and it was therefore n pure vowel, with which he 
identifiea the English long u. Mekerch in adopting Cheke's 
words changes his examples thus, "quum GaUice mule, id 
est mula, Belgice dukrn, id est abacondere, /iuX hvie dicimus, 
Grsecum v sonomus." Mekerch, therefore, intending to give 
tho same soimd to Greek v as Cheke did, makes it (yy). 
Thia was the sound which Cheke identified with Eugli^ 
long u and declared to be a simple sound, that is, not a 
diphthong. 



' Dr. Benjamin Darioa could see no 
diSbrence in ordiuorj converaatioa, but 
ndmitled tJuit ddb was attempted to be 
made in " etiltal utterance, and thea 
it aeemcd lo me to bo lilie (dm). 

' Tbe BBDte miter gifei aa the con- 
tractian (or 6od givi you good etenin^, 
Goduodin, meaning perhapa (Godn- 
giidiin']. In Romeo and Juliel, Folio 
leaa, Twgediea p. 70 Bol, 1. we Ond 



JViir. I spenlc no treason. 
Father, Uodigoden, 
which is tnuuliterated in Ihe Olobe 
edition, oct iii, sc. S, t. 173, 

iViir. I Bpeak nn treaaun. 

Cap. O, God ye pid-dcn. 

an evident mistalio, ai Otai- it a oon- 
traction Tor Qo^ gfmu. The acntraun 
shonld be at iDUcn Trapped up intu 
one void, a> tbc otdinory good Ayr. 



let; 
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1568. Sir Thomas Smith is still more precise and circum- 
Htantial. He says : 

" Y vel V Qitecnm aut Gallicura, quod per bo apud dob taxnm 
orborum sigiu&nat. taxus v" meaning that yne i= sound of Greek v ; 
i.e. aa he immediately pr(H%cda to shew, and as I stuU assume in 
tmnscribing his characters, y#w =^ (Jt)) though perhaps this par- 
ticuhiT word wbb (Jyy). The following are hia examplya : " (snyy) 
nmgobat, (wlyy) occidit, (tryy) vcrom, (tyyn) tonus, (kyy) q. Utera, 
(ryy) rata, (myy) caven in qua tenentur acoipitres, (nyy) no^-om ; 
(tyyli)' vtdetU(finariu9, (dyyk) dux, (myj'I) mula, (flj^t) tibia 
Oermanonim, (dyy) debitam, (ijyt) testudo, (bryy) ceruiaia facere, 
(myylct) mulns, (hlyy) cseralenm, (akkyyz)' accusare." 

In this list we have true, rw, mew, which are the same as 
Palsgrave's examples of eta sounded as French u ; and duke, 
true, the same as Salesbury's examples of h sounded as 
Welsh atv. Tliia would identify both sounds with (yy) if 
we could bo satisfied of Smith's pronunciation. Now ho saya 
explicitly : — 

"Quod genus pronunciationis nos !l Gallis occepiase argiiit, quod 
rariiiii quidcm bqs Angli in pronuntiimdo hac ntimur litera. Bcoti 
aut(<m qui Qalltca lingua snum Toterem quasi oblit^'nuruit, et qui 
trans Tronliim fluviuni habitant, vioinioresque sunt 8cotis, frequen- 
titeim^, adeo vt quod noa per V Itomanum sonamus (u), illi libeuter 
profitnmt per v Onccum aut Gallicum (yy) ; nam et hie sonua torn 
Gallia est petuliaris, nt omnia fere Bomone Bcripta per « ct u pro- 
fenmt, vt pro Dominus (Dominyys) ct leavs (Jes'yys),* intantum 
Tt qu» brevia sint natura, vt illud macrum v exprimant melius, 
sua pronunciatiunc longa laciunt. Hune sonum Anglosoxones, de 
quibua po«tea mentionem foriemus, per y exprimebant, ut vcrus 
Anglosaxonicc tpy. Angli (iruur) moretru, (kuuk) coijuita, (guud) 
bonum, (hluud) sanguis, (nuud) cueullus, (tluud] flnvius, (buuk) 
libiT, (tuuk) copit; Scoli (Hyyr, kyyk, gyyd, blyyd, iiyyd, flyyd, 
byyk, tyyk)." And again, " rotundo ore et robustiig quBM 
priores pffbrtur, m angnstiorc, cieteTO aimilis t^ o. 8ed v (yy) com- 
pruwia propemodum labris, multi esilius tenuiusque lesonat qnijii 



I 



> " Tiav. PoorlT. ' IW^hSMmoohed.' 

* k Willi noaba, how de tcow ftn ?' 

* Wa' DMbk, bat lulr.' ... TWy, Texcd, 
ill-tamiNirad, Salop. ... imly, natleas, 
woulMiaui, Somcnet ; leurly, nnall 
and woakl;, Dorset. Ihelf, qaalMish, 
'-1 •dslicua tiMdth, Ewei, FSit T. 



B tb* Em Anglian Coast, i 

Sto, ISSe. vol. 3. Etjriiiiilu^nl and 

CompantiTti (JloaMir of Ihe Dialact 

and mTiDoiatiaaia of Ba«i AdkIU. 

' Smilh UBM ( for (Hh), bal he has 



bwn ia contMniGiice often milled to 

write (tsh) for (k). thus he here nrinta 
gtrCi, wliirh alioulJ mean (atahlaajTl') 
■n almost impoffiiblc combinntinn. Imt 
rpBlIf mcuis (aliypi-), thoug:h I Imto 
kept the incotrectl)' aoahled ^l^ in the 

' Tbe initial coniODaDt mmt haT* 

hem (dih) or (ih). Probably it wm I 

mere oaraleHuiwi on Smitb't pan la J 

DM (J), a* wben be wTots efOtk. The | 

Gnt Towel, too. ■■ aoeidentoU; abort, to I 

that (Diheeitys) or (DyhceiT;™). w T 
preaenli the real tound be intraoed. 
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« aut «, (boot) aeapha, (buut) ocrea, (byyt) Scotic& pronunciatione, 
oerta." And apun in his Greek Proimneiation : " y Onecum Scoti 
& £orei Angli turn exprimunt cum tauniui Bonant, & pro lul, 
dicunt exiliUr contraction bus labiis Bono eupprcsau & qunsi pnctb- 
cato inter »& u iiJ/ (byl)." 

It 18 scarcely possible to indicate tLe sound of (yy) more 
clearly and precisely in common language. 

Heepecting u short, Smith says : 

"Y Latiiuun, apertiBslmam. habcmus Angli, quBrnvia Ulain non 
sgnoscimus, jam longu tempore il Gallia mani^stris decepti : at pro- 
nimcintio «onusque noater non potest non upioseere. Brtcit (but) Bed, 
(luk) fortuna, (buk) dama mos, (mud) limiw, (fill) plenus, (pul) 
depliimare, (tu) ad ; longa (buut) ocreo, (luuk) aspicerc, (buuk) 
liber, (rauud) ira aut afflctiis, (finil) stultus, (puul) piscina, (tuu) 
duo, etiam." 

(Buk) being in Salesbury's list serves to identify the two 
methods of symbol isation. Of course no such fine distinc- 
tions as (u, ti) are to bo expected, nor indeed are they gene- 
rally necessary to be insisted on. An attentive examination 
of the sounds of fool full in our present pronunciation will 
however shew that they contain diiferent vowels (fuul, f«U), 
each of which can be pronounced long or short (fuul ful, fuul 
iiA) and that these differ as (i, >j by the pharyngal action 
already explained. As however short (u) rarely if ever 
occurs in closed syllables, and (««) long never occurs in ac- 
cented syllables, except before r (j), it would he generally 
intelligible to make no distinction between (u) and (a) except 
in rare instances. One marked difl'erence between the 
sounds (f, u) and (i, n) is that (i) may be easily sung to a deep 
note, but (i) cannot ; and on the contrary (») may oe sung to 
a very high note, but (u) cannot. 

1569. Hart calls u long a diphthong, but in his explana- 
tion he makes it arise from the attempt to pronounce <i) and 
{«) simultaneously, and he clearly points out that both the 
lingual position of (i) and the labial position of (u) are held 
on steadily during the sound of loug ii, so that if the (i) 
position be relax^, the sound of (u) results, and if the (u) 
position be relaxed the sound of (i) results. This, as we 
have seen, amounts to a very accurate description of the 
simple sound (yy), which is therefore the sound which he 
means by the inaccurate title and notation of " the diphthong 
(«," His words are : 

"Now to come to the u. I sayde the French, SpaniBh, & Brutes,' 
I maye adde tht: Scottish, doe Qbu»c it with va in aounde and for 

> Thnt ii, Wclalu 
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coDBonant, except the Brutes os is aayd : the French doe neuor 
Bound it right, but vsurpe uu, for it, the Spauyud doth often vee it 
right as we doe, but often also abuse it with va;' the French and 
the Scottish in the sounde of a Diphthong : which keeping the 
vowels IB their due sounds, comnieth of i & u, (or verie neare it) ia 
made and put togithcr vnder one brcuth, confounding the aoundee of 
i, & u, togither: which you may pereejTie in shaping thereof, if you 
take away the inner port of the tongue, &om the upper teeth or 
Oummcs, then shall you sound the n right, or in sounding the 
French and Scottish u, holding still your tongue to the vpper teeth 
or gums, & opening your lippcs aomewhnt, you shall perccyne the 
right sounde of ('." Thus Hart writes ; (ui did not mutah abiuz 
dhem), meaning (wi did not mutah abyyz dhem) as I shall here- 
after transliterate his I'u. 

1573. Baret saye, after speaking of the sound of c con- 
sonant : 

" And OS for the sound of V consonant' whether it be to be 
sounded more sharply as in spelling Mat or more grosly like oo, oh 
we sound Soote, it were long here to disensso. Some therefore think 
that this sharpe Scottish Y is rather a diphthong than a vowell, 
being compounded of our English e and u, as indeed we may partly 
perceync in pronouncing it, our tongue at the beginning lying flat 
in our mouth, and at the ende rising up with the lips also there- 
withall somewhat more drawen togither." 

ThiB would certainly make a diphthong because there 
would be 0. change of position, but what is the initial aound? 
The tongue does not certainly " lie flat in our mouth for e." 
The nearest sounds answering to this description are (ce a, A 
0) and it is impossible to suppose any of these to be the 
initial of such a diphthong. The only intorpretation I can 
put on this somewhat confused description is, that Baret was 
speaking of the position of the tongue bffore commencing to 
utter any sound, and that when the sound was uttering, tho 
tongue rose and the lips rounded simultaneously, and this 
agrees with the other descriptions, making tho sound (yy). 

1580, Bt'LLOKAS Bays : " V also hath three soundes : Tho one of 
them ampere consonant, the other two soundes, are both rowels: tho 
one of these rowels bath a sharpe sound, agreeing to his olde and 
continued name : the other is of flat sound, agreeing to the oldo 
and continued sound of the diphthong :oa: but olwoies of short 
sounde." And further, translating his phonetic into ordinary spel- 
ling : " and for our three sounds used in, v, the French do at this 
day use only two unto it : that is, the sound agreeing to hia old 
and continued name, and the sound of the consonant, f." 



' Thiit U. •omutiniBB nj (u), a 

nctunes (jrv), but Ihia ' • ' 

le ocrtoinlj u^ *^~t-^^ n- 



n fflodDTn CojtilliniL 
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From tlieso two passages it is clear that the " old and con- 
tinued name" of long n in English was the sound of the 
French h, that is (yy). The flat sound we sliewed in treating 
of ou (p, 152), was probably (n). Bullokar adds, where I 
translate his phonetic esamples into palaeotype : 

" U. aharpc, agr^eiag to the soimd of hia oldc and contmued 
name, is bo Bounded when it is a aillulilc by itetlf, or when it is the 
last letter in a sillable, or when it commeth before one consonant, 
& : e : ending next after tho consonant, in one syllable thus : vnity, 
Tniuersally procureth vse to be occupied, and leisure allureth the 
vnruly to the lute: which I write, tlius: (yyniti yyniversaull* 
prokyjTeth yys tun bii okkyypiVed and Icizyyr idlyyrcth the 
un-ryyl» tnu dhe lyyt). 

" U flat is used alwaies after : a : e : or o : in diphthongs, or 
next before a single consonant in one Billable, hauing no ; e : after 
that consonant, or before a double consonant, or two consonants 
next after it : though : e : followo that double confwnant, or two 
consonants all in one or diucrae siUables, thus : the t-niiist are 
vnlucky, not worth a button or rush, vntrusty, vpholding trumpery 
at their full lust : which I write, thus : (dhe un-dzhust aar un-luki, 
not wurth a but'n or rush up-noouldiq trumperi at dheir ful lust). 

The word full is the same as one of Smith's examplea of u 
short, and hence fixea the sound of Bullokar's u flat, which 
he does not otherwise explain. 

1011. CoTGRAve says : " V is sounded as if you whistle it 
out, as in the word n lute." Now the French » (yy) has a 
very whistling effect, both tongue and lip being disposed in 
a favourable position for the purpose. 

1631. Gill is again not so distinct as could be wished, he 
merely says, preserving his notation, and his italics : 

" V, cH lenuii, aut erassa : feniiti v, ett in Verbo til vz tse utor ; 
cratta brfuU est n. f( in proHomiwaa not': aut longa ii; t>t in vtrho 
tu az 008E teatario, aut teiuum txto mori aqua vi expreiste." 
Gill never alludes to any diphthong (iu). He uniformly 
uses a single sign, the Roman v, for the sound of long w, 
employing the Italic r for [v]. He also uses a single cha- 
racter for the diphthong long /, but then he admits that it 
ia only slightly different from the diphthong (ei). There 
are very few indications of tho sound he really meant to 
express by his v. First we must assume that it was a simple 
Bound and " thinner" than (uii). ITiis should mean that tho 
entrance to the lingual aperture was diminished by bringing 
tho tongue more into the (i) position. But this converts (u) 
into (y), and hence leads us to Gill's v = (yy). as the sound 

' Misprifiti-U NO*. 
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is always long. Next in bis alphabet be calls it v^tXov, 
wliicb should imply that it had the theoretical Bound assigned 
to the Greek v. This we have seen from Cheke and Smith 
vas (yy). But then the example in the alphabet is "slt sure 
certus," and Salesbury says that Welsh h is unlike the sound 
of English iinv. This may mean that sure must have been 
written suwr in the nearest Welsh characters, becaose sur 
would have sounded too like (siVr). Hart and BuUokar both 
give (syyer), Lastly, in mentioning the words taken from 
the French ho says : " RedWtc nupera ror- c»t d reiluco,^ 
tmmimentum pro tempore attt occnsione factum." This should 
bo the French ridiiit, with a wroug e added, and hence ought 
to estabbsh the value (yy) for Gill's v. This therefore is 
the result to which all parts of the invest! cat ion tend, so 
that we must assume it lo be correct. On the other hand 
there can be no doubt that the ii, u of Gill wero (uu, u). 

1633. BoTLER is unsatisfactory, when he says that: 

"a, t, u differing from themselves in quantity differ also in 
sound : having one sound when they are long, and another when 
they are short, os in viane and man, thine and iMn, iunt and tun 
Bppeareth . . - Likewise oo imd ti long differ much in sound : as in 
/oel and fuU, rood and rude, moot and mutt, but when they arc 
short, they ore all one • for good and gud, blood and blud, uoof/aad. 
wul/bavc the some sound." 

From this wo learn with certainty that short u was (u) or 
(i(), and that long u was not (uu), but we cannot t-ell whether 
it was [yj) or (iu). As long i was (ai) at that time, and no 
allusion is made by Butler to its being a diphthong, we are 
unable to assume that long u was a simple sound. We 
might indeed be led by the following passage to suspect that 
Butler had begun to embrace the (iu) sound which must 
certainly have widely prevailed, when his work was pub- 
lished, although it is not distinctly acknowledged : 

" / and « short have a manifcBt differrnti? from tlie same long; 
as in rid* rid, rttdt rtid, din* din, dun* dun, tint tin, titiu tim ; for 
as 1 shurt hath the sound of m short ; so has x short the sound of oe 
short. ... £ and >' short with tc have the very sound of u long : 
as in Atw, hnetic, trtu appoareth. But because u is the mure simple 

1 ready way ; and thcrcforo b this sound rather to bo expressed 
'',:" hot he prd'crs etw for etymological reasons in " brtfie, 
I, bteeto, greew, treew, tnttic," where brtew, trvew, tneew are in 
b's Ust of words having the sound (yy). Butler finally asks 
^- ^^ are some of these written wiUi the diphthong «*e f 
3 is mnnifestly different, as in rfmc, w, ftw, Aw, th»te, 
w, shrew, pewter." 

■ iliiprinted rriius. 
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Now dew,/eii>, shrew are in Palsgrave's list of (eu) aounds; 

and the same, togothor with strew, are in Smith's (eu) list. 

Hence it is clear that Butler distiuguished (eu) from the 

other sound of u- long, and it is possible that his u long may 

have been (iu), but as Hart called (yy) a diphthong and 

represented it by (iu), while his careful description defer- 

nuned it to be (yy), so Butler may Lave said (yy). 

At any rate it is clear that quite to the close of the xvi th 

century, (yy) was the universal pronunciation of long 

u in the best circles of English life, and that it remained 

into the xvii th century we shall shortly have further 

evidence. Provincially it is atill common. In East 

Anglia, in Devonshire, in Cumberland, as well as in 

Scotland, (yy) and its related sounds are quite at home. 

The southerns are apt to look upon these dialectic forms 

as mispronunciations, as mistakes on the part of rustics 

or provincials. They are now seen to be remnants of 

on older pronunciation which was onco general, or of a 

peculiar dialectic form of our language of at least equal 

antiquity. The sound of short » was also always (u) or 

(k). There is no hint or allusion of any kind to such a 

sound as (3). The (u), still common iu the provinces, 

was then universal. 



I 



TJ — KTiiTH Century. 

1640. Bks Jonson says; "V ia eounderl with a i 
meone compaasc, anil somo depression of the middle of tbu tongue, 
and is, like our Iftter i. a k-ttur of Joubki powor," 
By this ho probably only means that it was both a vowel and 
a consonant (v). In his notes he gives quotations concern- 
Greek V, ov, the latter of which he identifies with (uu), 
though the cry of the owl, which is rendered Iu tu in 
Flautus, Menochmi, act iv, sc. 2, v. 90. 

Ml. Egou' rJodi ? i*e, Tu, tu islic, inquam. vin' afferri nactuam, 

Quaj, Tu, Tu, usqiu^ dicat tibi? nam nos, jam noa deffssi aumus. 
From these notes Jonaon may have possibly distinguished 
long and short u as (yy, u). 

1653. W\LLi8 clearly recognizes (yy) as long w and dis- 
trnguishes it carefully from the diphthong (iu). He says : 

*' Ibidem etinm," that is, in lahiit, "scd Muiori adhuc Hpertura" 
than (uu), " formatur ii exile ; Auglis simul ct Gallis notissimum, 
Hiw eono Angli suum t4 long:um ubiqac protErunt (nommnquum 
etiam *« et we quie tumen rectius pronnnciantur rctonto ctium sono 
'!') : Ut ffliw, musa; tunt, modulutlo; l«t*, borbituM ; 
' TUflt IB, V {«i). 
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dttrt, diiro ; mule, matus ; new, hoyus ; hrew, nasceo (cere^isiam 
coquo) ; knew, nori ; view, aspicio ; lieu, vice, etc. Hunc Bonum 
extranei fere assequeatiir, td diphthongum iu conentar pTommciam ; 
Dempe I exilo Utterte u vel to pneponentps, (ut in Hispanorum 
eiudad ciTitaa,'] Hon tamon idem est onminb sonus, quamvis ad 
illnm proiimii aecedat ; est enim im sonus compoBitus, at Angloram 
et Qulloruni it sonua simplex. Combro-Britoimi hunc fcro sonuin 
utcunquc per iio, yw, uw describunt, ut in 1/iw color ; llyw guber- 
naculum navia; Buw Deus, aliisqne innuineria." 

"Wallis therefore distinctly recognized the identity of the 
English and French sounds, and says that they are different 
from the diphthong (iu) because they are simple and not 
compound sounds, but approach nearly to that diphthong, 
evidently because Cyy) unites the lingual position of (i) with 
the labial position of (u). Ho ako notices tho proximity of 
the Welsh iw, yw, uw to the sound of (yy), and thus explains 
how Salesbury came to bit upon uw as the best combination 
of Welsh letters to convey an approximate idea of the sound 
to his countrymen. Furtner on he says : 

"U longum effertur ut Giilloruin 4 esile. Ut in liiie barbitum, 
m&te mutus, mdw musa, dire cure, etc. Sono ncmpe quasi oom- 
poBJto ex i et IP," 
where ho saves himself from the diphthong by a "quasi." 

As regards short U he says : 

" U vociilis quLiudo corripitiir effertur sono obscuro. Tit in lut 
sed, eiit »eco, bur lappa, buml niptup, aunt malcdictus, etc. Sonum 
hunc CJfllli proferunt in ultimu syllaba Tocia strviteur. Differt i 
Oallorum e I'cminino, non alitor quoro quod ore minuB aperto 
cfferatur. Diaerimen hoc animudvertcnt Angli dura pronunciant 
voces Latinas Her, itur ; ter ter, lurlar: cerdo turdo: terwu Tur- 
tuu ! ierrii turris : rfj'ertum, furtum, &,<:" 

In his theoretical part he gives tho following further 
particulars of the French e famininum and the a obacurum. 

" Eodem loco," that is, in tummo gutture, " sed apertura faucium 
mediocri," i.e. leas than for(AA), "forniatur Oallorum e fipniininum; 
sono nempe obscuro. Non aliter ipaiui) funnatiu differt ^ fomiutione 
prsBcedcntia A uperti (aa), quoin quod magis controhantur fbuces, 
luinikB autcm quam in formationo Vocalis sequentis (a). Hunc 
aonum Angli vix uspiam agnoaeunt ; nisi cum vocalis e brevis im- 
mediate iprwcedat literam *■ (atquu hoc quidem non tam quia debeat 
sic efferri, sod quia vii commotio possit alitcr; licet enim, si citia 
molestiam fieri possit, etiam illic sono vivido, hoc eat, musculo, 
efferre ;) ut verlne virtus, liberty lihcrtas £c. 

"Ibidem ctiam, sod Minim adhiic faucium apertura sonatur d 
^-el ft obscunuQ. Uitfett k Uullonun e f<Bminino non alitor qu&m 
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SluM ore miiiEB aperto, labia propriuB accedimt, Eundem aonnm 
eri effenmt Galli in postrema syllftba vocuin lerviteur, sacriju:at«ur, 
etc. Angli pleniraque exprimunt ptr fl brcue, in iurn, verto ; bum, 
uro ; Ml, aignis, obtusus ; eid, seco, etc. Nonnimquam o et ou 
negligentivis proauntiimtea eodem sono efferunt, ut in edmt, venio; 
idm, aliquis ; ddne, actam ; edmpasty, consortium ; country, rus ; 
potgih, pftr; cdvft, eoneupisco; lore, arao, aliisque aliijuot; quae 
olio tiunon sono rectius effeni (Icbcront. Cambro-Britaimi nbique 
per y wribimt ; nisi quod banc Utoram in ultimis syDabis plermnquo 
ut » effemnt." 

Wailia therefore heard the French feminine e in the last 
eyllable of scrriUur, san-iflcafcm: In this he agrees with 
Feline, who draws a diatinction between the first and second 
syllable of hevreiii, making the first the same as the sound 
now considei-ed.' But Wallis makes the aperture of the 
lingual passage grow imialler at the back for a, e /enwtine, 6, 
the first being (aa) with the greatest depression, and he haa 
an action of the lips for ft. This ought to give (aa, 3, n) 
for the three sounds. But this cannot be right for 0. because 
Wallis distinguished it from (u). Hence we must disregard 
the lip action of the last, and write (.*a, a, «■)■ This how- 
ever, is scarcely probable. There is another difficulty. The 
sound of e in tenuis is not at present formed with a wider 
opening of the mouth than the sound of u in Tiirnus. When 
any distinction at all is made it is rather the reverse.^ Tbe 

deux lona ilea premi^re!i royelles n et d, 
<feti,eeti. Ce npport eat en tfftt ai 
bien mariiuE, ijue. lima one Toule de 
mots, commo jmiu, ptcAeur, on tait 
fntEndre 1g iod do Vi Eourd et non 
celai da I'm te\ qu'il e»t donnf par les 
motaJtiMt, piettiae," Kov lu nn eai* 

Sret two paiiB tbe circnmflned vowel 
nprenes a deeper eoond, formed br 
depresBLJi;' the toogcae ; in the laat pur 
the QDi^ircamfleied vowel is the wide 
sound of the circamfleied. The n- 
latioiu theiD being different da not lead 
to the diKorerr of the reUtioni b»- 
tween «, m. These mar bij, that for 
«u the Ion™ is more deprM«fd tbna 
for t, which would suit fur a. ni=^ {«, 
<e] 1 OT it may bo tbit tu ii the wide of 
f, thic would suit >, tu =^ (i, <u). wUich 
aerees with mj own ptonuaciatian. 
■ Mr. M. BeU who myt [m. a} in 



..._ , t distineuiahM it from 

that in Uu, nsHd. In M. Viline'f M^- 
Mofrv mr ta Srforiae de I'AlphaM pro- 
ftl«d to bb Diclionnairt di la prtHon- 
etatwn de la langm FnntaiM. giving 
u account of tbo delibemtions of a 
oommiltce on French pronuniiiation, 
fbrmcd It bis request, ho sajs: "Ls 
conduaion ftit cue IV muot propremeut 
dit Misto dans t'ottbograplie, uais non 
pu dan< la Inn^e; qa^ dans t«us lea 
nuts o6 il DsC n^nsmiie de \t pro- 
nonca', il Biprimc un son rM oomme 
tow lea antros aieueB. el que co son 
tomut ftro appele sourd ot non poi 
noet, cctlr doruiire denomination n* 
itaal qu'un dod-wiu, Apri» l> on 
paua au son lu. On recouunt qu'il 
eiiate bien dans la langue &iuii;aiae, et 
I'on rematqua qn'il prfacDte am I'l 
qoe je vient d'appeler aourd le mcime 
rapport qu'ou avait troni^ enlie lei 
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peculiarity of the smalW lingual aperture and tlie action of 
the lips may however bring us fo (uh) as the last sound, and 
iuduf^a ua to consider the three eoiinds ae (aa, a, uh). 60 &r 
as the English piLssage of short 11 from (u) or (h) to (a), the 
proseut sound, is concerned (uh) forms a very appropriate 
link, because Englishmen find it difficult to distinguish the 
Italian somma (euhm'ma) from (sum'a) on the one hand and 
(BBm'a) on the other. And wo have seen (p. 94) that in 16U, 
the Italian Florio actually identified English (ti) with Italian 
(Hh), just as 1685, Cooper identified (11, o),jt. 101. But this 
sound hardly agrees with Wallis's identification of d vith 
the Welsh y. On this sound, see the footnote on Y, in 
Chapter YIII, § 1, when it appears that the Welsh sound 
represents the vowel (a) but that in common discourse it 
passes into (o) on the one hand, and (i) on the other, and 
moy be alwoys sounded (1). Wallis no doubt referred to the 
sound (a). 

Lastly, if we reflect that (»■) is the de-labialized (u), and 
that this would bo a natural trunsitton from (u) to (e), we 
might revert to the onginal deduction from Wallis's descrip- 
tion, ond malce his il = (oe). 

On the whole I am inclined to think that the three souoda 
he meant were (aa, a, a). Many English consider the 
French e tnuet, or »oitrd, to be deeper than (a), but of the 
same nature. The question however is impossible to decide, 
and I think it safest to transliterate H, r femimne, fi by (aa, 
s>, a), which indicates the modem pronunciation of the 
English vowels. 

The great peculiarity, the marked singularity, of Wallia'a 
account, is tho rocoguition and introduction of a sound re- 
sembling (a) into the English language in place of (u). Of 
this sound no trace appears in any former writer that I have 
consulted.' But from this time forth it becomes the common 
sound. Wallis in this respect marks an era in English pro- 
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nunoiation, the tranBition between tbe old and the new. 
This is more strikini^, because as he is the first to give u 
abort as (a), so is he practioally the last to give u long as 
(yy) except dialectically. 

At the present day (yy) has vanished from polite society, 
and is only heard as a provincialism, from Norfolk, Devon, 
or Cumberland, or as a Scotticism. No pronouncing dic- 
tionary admits the sound imder any pretence. Indeed most 
English people find it very difficult to pronounce, either long 
or short, and consequently play sad tricks with French. Bat 
the ease is different with («, a). The tno sounds coexist in 
many words. Several careful speakers aay (tu pat, batsh^er), 
though the majority aay (tu pKt, botah-er). All talk of a 
put (pat). Walker gives the following aa the complete list 
of words in which u short is still (u). 

iuU, pull, full, and woi:dB compounded with -Jul; bulloci, hully, 
hiUei, bulieark, fuller, fulUngmill, pulley, piiUtt, push, buifi, huthel, 
pulpit, puM, lullion, ovtchtr, ciuhion, vuckoo, padding, rngar. The 
m^es ture ^ (shiai)], huttar, htaza, and to put, with Fulham,' tut 
iaya that " some speakera, indeed, have attempted to give hili and 
punith this obtuse sound of u, but luckily have not been followed. 
The words which have already adopted it arc sufficiently numerous ; 
and we eannot be too careful to check the growth of so unmcaniag 
•D iirognlarity." 

Here the ortboepist unfortunately reverses the order of 
things, and esteems "the old and continued" sound of (u) an 
irregularity, and what is more, an "unmeaning irregularity," 
and is not aware that every change of (u) to (o) baa been 
ft modem encroachment. But if the territories of (u) and 
(e) can be so strictly defined in the south of England, in the 
Toiddte^and north the war is still raging, and though educa- 
tion has imported large quantities of (a) from the south, even 
magnates in the north often delight to use their old (u).^ 

' Smiat aAis. tallaei, fullaffe, fullfrif, Hulk) thej nrc oot common, bat UMj 



suriuiu that WkIIkt (art. 1T7] speaks 
<if fiiinmi aa a "pure Engliah word," 
nod BuiBrt (iirt. H7) caUa it a word "of 
dBMicsl deriiDtion. ' Orthocpiats are 
not (ivays good in stymolugj. but 
Walker appeara to haTe the best of it 
here, and il, a» eecnis more than pro- 
bable, fuiitmt U a deriiatiTe ot fuli. 
(the Piomptoriuni hoa fuliunncii of 
mttt, eai'ietas,) thare would be a rBaaon 
fiit ri'taining the wound (fiil) io the first 
■flluble. At Hn^ rate the uss^ of 
apeaken wiUi ngaii to (fsl-inmj and 
(M-nm) laHes gnsaUy. A* to (bulk. 



In thL' Midland conndet the Soath* 
em n»agp is almost rvreiaed, (pat, fat) 
standing beside (kut, kam). 

' A 1 orlubire GonnCrf gentlcmui 
who wrote his Dame Unltoa. and whom 
all hia friendii nallnl (iidt-n), always 
apoke of himself as (ustn), and on 
one oceasion spelled bis name flo to ma 
with phonetic letters. He would haTs 
benn about 90 vcan old now, were he 
still alire. All the Yorkihire and Mid- 
land peuanBj dm (h) M ft matter of 
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That tliero is nothing intrinBically pleasing in tho sound 
of (a), may be seen at once by calling good, stood (gad atad), 
to rhyme with blood, flood, (blad, fiad). Those epeakere, 
to whom (wm) presents a difficulty are apt t-o change it into 
(wa) as {wad, wam'Bn) for (wwd, WHm-un), and the efi'ect is 
anything but pleasing. In general the long Saxon (oo), 
which first became (uu) and then fell into (u) or («), has 
resisted the further change into (a). This difference of 
evolution is similar to that which has befallen i, ei, ai, 
which Shakspere pronounced sufficiently alike to introduce 
a conceit upon them in one of bis most tragic speeches, 
already cit«d (p. 112), but which have become three quito 
distinct sounds (ai, ii, m), (p. 120). Both changes have 
occurred rather among the reading tban the merely speaking 
section of our population. 

1668. WiLKiss and Wallis were contemporaries; although 
the latter was the elder, and bom in Kent, and the 
former was born in Oxford, they lived as fellow collegians 
for some time in Oxford, and they mixed in the same society. 
Yet wo have a striking difference in their pronunciation of 
long «. We have seen how Wallis ideutitied the French 
and English ii, how he considered the (yy) sound to bo 
familiar to all Englishmen, and especially distinguished it 
from the diphthong (iu), and this he continued to do through 
nil the editions of his grammar. AVilldns at the same 
moment can scarcely pronounce (yy) at all, denies that 
Englishmen use it, and makes every long n into (iu). 

" As for the « Gallmtm or tthUtUng k" says he, p. 363, " though 
it camiot be denied to be a distinct simple vowel ; yet it is of so 
laboriaua and difficult pronuneiafion to all those Nations amongHt 
whom it is not used, (as to the English) especiallv in the di^inctioii | 
of long and short, and framing of Dipthonga, that though I have 
enumerated it with the rest, and shall make provision for the ex- , 
prcssion of it, yet shall L moke less use of it, than of the others; 
and for that reaaon, not proceed to any farther explication of it." 
And again, p. 382, " u," wliieh is his character for (yy), "is I think 
proper to the French and use<l by none else." 

This is a strong contradiction to Wallis, whose treatise 
Wilkins had rend, and apparently studied.* The only word 
which contains long u that Wilkins transliterates, is commii- 
nion, and this bo writes (kAmmiuuniAu), using (iuu) and not , 
(yy) in the accented syllable. 

■ He mf, p. Z51, " Dr. Wallia .... and nibtlety io have ooluidend -Uis 
amoDgst all tbBt 1 liavi; seen pablitihed, Fhilosophy of Articulate sounds." 
■eaiiu to ma, with gT«ate»tAccnnitenc« 
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Short u is thus exemplified by Willdna and distinguislied 
from (uu, u), meaniDg (uu, m) most probably : 
(u) ihert full fut pul 

fuu) Itmg boote foole footo moote pools roode 
(a) »!iort but full' futt' mutt-ojj puJl' rudd-w" 
(sa) lonff amongst 

Tbo aound, which he representa by y with a peculiar 
flourish added to its tail, and which I have translated into 
my (a), he describcB aa " a simple letter, apcrt, sonorous, 
guttural; being framed by a free emission of the breath 
from the throat."* Again, p. 364, he says "the vowel (a) 
is wholly Guttural, being an emission of the breath from the 
throat without any particular motion of the tongue or lipa. 
"Tis esprceacd by this character," a variety of y, "which is 
already appropriated by the Welsh for the picture of tliis 
sound." As be here rejects both tongue and lips in the 
formation of (a) he differs considerably from Waflis in ex- 
plaining its formation. In another place he says that the 
Hebrew " Schevah" is rapidly pronounced " probably as our 
abort (a)." He gives (ai, au) as the analysis of "our 
English i in bite," and of the sound in " owv, owle." And 
finally he says: "y" meaning (a) "is scarce acknowledged 
by any nation except the Welsh." The words in which he 
employs this sign, omitting the combinations (ai, au) are : 
kingdom, come, done, but, Jesus, son, under, Pontius, buried, 
third, Judge, church, resurreciian, which he writes (kiq'dam, 
kem, dan, bat, Dzhesas, san, ender, pAnsias, bari,ed, thard, 
dzhsdzh, tshortsh, resarrekaioon), in which I give all hia 
errors. I assume this sound to be (a) both in Wallis and 
Wilkina, but what particular shade of this sound they pro- 
nounced, and whether they both used the same shade, it 
would be rash to assert. 

1G68. Fkice does not help us to the sound of short u 
when he says : 

"The u is twofold, 1, short, as in hut, must, bant, 2. long as in 
hU, nuM, rf/uae as if it were the compound of iui." 

This tie may mean (iu), agreeing with Willdns, but it 
may also mean (yy) agreeing with Wallis, I am inclined to 
treat it as (iu). The short u I have, on the combined 



' Tluae words jqdging from /kII, are 
■11 fjuiij woida, (fsl, fat, p^l), intro- 
daced to oootnut with the (rHi, fut 
pid^, in > preceding line, and moel 
piDMbly the donbliBg of tbs Haul con- 
•Dnuit w« intended to indicate tbe 
d ifl), wbeieiu ful, pui were prs- 



thc sound (i 






yi<nwl» written witb one flnnl 

theory be correct, the 

first line, wu a misprint for ful. 

' This deseriptioa is made ap bam 
the different headings of the tabla 

p. 3eo, 
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authority of W&Ula and WLUdns, been in the habit of con- 
sidering to be (a). The following notices agree with thia : 

"0 after w BoundeH like short u as world, tword, v>aman, tcon. , , . 
before m or n in the last syila-ble Bouudtia like short « as freedom, 
reeioH, iaeon. ... Ou soimdcs like short u iu coutin, dotibU, 
courage." 

But there la one notice which, thus interpretod, has ■ 
singular efiect : " Oo soundes like short u tn good, wool, hood, 
taood, shod." The general use of (ged, wal, aad, wad, stad) 
ia difficult to believe in, though it is well known provinciully, 
and is also mentioned by Jones, (p. 183). 

1669. Tlioiigh IIoli>er's work waa not published till this 
year, Wilkins had seen it in manuscript, and speaks highly 
of it.' Yet in the letter u, both long and short, Holder 
differs from Wilkins. Holder has very acutely anticipated 
Mr. M. Bell'a separation of the lingual and labial paaaages, 
and the possibility of adding a labial passage to every lingual 
one. He says : 

In o the laryiii ia depressed, or rather drawn back by contraction 
of the aspera arteriu. And the tongue likewise is drawn back and 
curved ; and the throat more open to make a round passage : and 
though the lips be not of neceesity, yet the drawing them a Uttlo 
rounder, helps to accomplish the pronunciation of it, which is not 
enough to denominate it a labial vowel, because it receives not 
its articulation from the lips. Oo seems to be mode by a like 
posture of the tongue and throat with o but the larynx somewhat 
more depressed. And if at the same time the lips bo contracted, 
and borne stiffly near together, then is made U ; m with the tongau 
in the posture of t hut not so stiff, and the lip home near the upper 
lip by a strong tension of the muscles, and bearing upon it at eitbor 
QOmer of the mouth." 

" » ia made by the throat and tongue and lip i in ti the tongue 
being in the posture, whieh makes oo ; anil in u m the same posture, 
which makes i, and in this ti and u arc peculiar, that they are 
framed by a double motion of organs, that of the lip, added to that of 
the tongue ; and yet either of them is a single letter, and not two, 
bocBUse the motions are at the some time, and not si 
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ew, pla &c. Yet for this reatxtii tliey tteem. sot to be absolutely so 
gimpk- vowels as the rest, because the voice passeth BucceseiTely 
from the throat to the lips in tf and from tlu: pttlatu to the lips ia u, 
being there first moulded into the figures of w and i*, before it be 
(\i]]y ttrticuluted by the lips. And yet either these two, V ftad u, 
are to be admitted for single vowels, or ebe we must exolude the 
Ups from being the or^iuis of any single vowel since that the mouth 
being necessary t« conduct the Toice to the lips, will, according t« 
the shape of its cuvity, necessarily give the voice some particular 
affection of sound in its passage, before it come to the lips ; which 
will seem to make some such composition in any vowel which is 
labial. I have been inclined to think, that there ts no labial vowel, 
but that the same affection Irom the lips may, somewhat in the nature 
of a consonant, be added to every of the vowels, but most subtJely 
utd aptly to two of them, whose figures are in the extremes of 
aperture and situation, one being the closest and forwardest, which 
U I, and the other most open anil backward ; there being reason to 
kllow a vowel of like sound in the throat with u, but distinct from 
it as Dot being labial, which will be more familiar to our eye if it 
be written oo; aa in tut eoot, full fool, tut toot, in which the lip 
does not concur ; and this is that other. Thus ti will bo only i 
labial, and V will be oo labial, that is. by adding that motion of the 
under-lip, t will become u, and oo will become V." He proceeds to 
nse hia i, u, U In the formation of diphthongs and coucludee thus : 
" Concerning y and u, this may be obsert'ed, that in subjoining 
them to another vowel, b ia apter to follow a and o, because of 
thoir resemblance in the posture of the tongue, as both been said ) 
and for the like reason « is apter to follow a and a, as uattl wawl: 
#•¥» etc. But generally if the vowels follow, then it is tj precedes 
and not «." 

No doubt the descriptions pive very accurately oo = {cfx), 
« = (uu), u = (i) or (y). And the snort (o?) would then be 
Holder's sound in /«//. Now it is impossible to believe that 
fool was ever pronounced (fijwt), the sound being extremely 
difficult to any one but a Highlander (in whose word Uiogh it 
occurs), until the trick of removing the labial action from 
(uu) has been acquire<l. But if we remember that now full 
is rather {f«l) than (ful) ; and that the widening of the back 
of the throat, by which (") differs from (u) is so much the 
mOBt essential part of the sound, that a very good imitation 
of it can be produced with the mouth wide open, it ie very 
probable that Holder called /oo//m// at least when theorizing 
\{uu\ fnl). The pairs of examples he gives are cut coot, fuli 
fool, tut toot, of which cut, tut would have been (kat, tot) 
according to Wallia and Wilklns, who would have perhaps 
preserved the old pronunciation (fwl) or (ful)- Did Holder 
say or intend to say (kwt \LHut, ful fwMl, tat tHwt) P In this 
cose ho must have altogether ignored the vowel (a). Or did 
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he mean to say (k»t kast, fsl fasl, tat taat) ? or did he mean 
— what he haa written— (k(rt kaeet, llel JWI, t«rt toart) f 
eounda which he nuy have imagined he said, but which other 
people are scarcely likely to have really pronounced. The 
distiiictioQ which Holder makes between the rowels in /oot, 
too ifl peculiar to himself. Wilkina gives fool aa an example 
of the long (ua), and full aa an example of both the short 
(u) or (it) and of (e), supra p. 177, note 1. This tUroirs a 
doubt over the prouunciation of this particular woid/u/V, and 
renders Holder's explanations still more myBterious. Can 
il be that Holder's pronunciation was very peculiar so that 
he actually confused (u, &) at a time when the transition 
from old (u) to (a) was coming into vogue ? His (tr) would 
not be a bad middle between the extremes of (w, a). His long 
u in rule, which is usually now (nu), was manifntiy iTv), if 
his explanation of superadding the labial to the lingual efiWt 
is to be trusted. His only notice of a diphthongal u is in the 
word euffe, just cited, which must have been (ej-dzhe), if hia 
explanation is to bo relied on, but this is very doubtful. 

1685. Cooper pairs the Towels in/uil, foU, or as he soto^ 
times writes foak,^ that is, in full he takee the vowel to be 
short (o). Ho may however have used (u) or (whj. See 
the discussion on p. 84, and the passage quoted on p. 101. 
The observations in that passage serve to shew that u in 
full had at that time much of the (o) element in it; that 
some jKrsons may have pronounced it quite us (o) ; and 
others as (u) the usual Kound into which (o) degenerates, 
or (m), which is the more common English sound ; the true 
short (it) is so unusual to our organs, that when we hear it 
we take it for the long (uu), and we cna hardly pronouQOO 
it except when long. The English (uu, u) as has been 
already mentioned, are related precisely like the Engtilsh 
(ii, i). I shall, as already stated, p. 84, consider that Cooper 
pairs (oo, u). But Cooi)er also distinguished (uu, uj in food 
fool, see euprA p. 101. Ho ilKistrates this sound by German 
tiijlitch (misprint for znjluvhl us shewn by the ni' ' ^ 
fuyium) and French cotij>e [loculum. now (Isuuflukht, kup). 

Cooper is very copious upon short w which ho clatfly 
meiiDS Ui bt' (o) or one of those vowels, as (a, tE). which 
wouli) scarcely distiugiiiah from (a). The long u be 
(iu) and wx-roi to Jiave great difficulty in luide-rstanding 
French « fyy). His wordtt nr« : 

" U fnniuitiir tiintiini in initturi', & huinge gpiritum ribrante, 



{ 



' A( foal OMil I" tut 



«.M. 



ilhiBic [mt Coopir'i liannf onM Bmai hsTa iba-n n* '•brt "urd lii 
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nndum L^fficitnte nmrmur, quod i<lem est cum gemitn hominis nsgritu- 
dine vcl doloro excruciati ; qiiodqHfl infmitPB (priuHquam loqui 
valeant) primikm eduiit ; Et iimdaDumtuiii est, k quo emttee etst«ra 
voeab*, varii modificutione conBtitnuiitur' .... Hunc Bonutn eor- 
Teptum rue uoquom nliter pTonuiiciant Angli qu&m in nul nux ; 
proat etiam in Imgua latjnfi, ni uLi consonaiiB praeocdenB ait labialis, 
ut prills dixi, et labiis dat forroam quft sonus plenior cffertnr, ut in 
puU vcllo, inter hos minima' datur, datur tamea gpeeifica, difFe- 
rentia ; ille L'tcnim eonuB dilutior est, faic plenior, ille lormatur a 
laryngo tantuin in gutture, liic I. labiis contraotis ; dum itatjne o 
labiis fonuatur in Hono continiiato, si roccdont labia in oblongam 
tartaam formatur w gutturalis;* in quibusdam acribitur per o ut, 
to cvrm' Tcnire ; Galli hoc modo, vel Bultem persimili,' olim sonantnt 



> Tbo natural vatetl, should \te the 
■onnd of ^e loice, tbat is of the tdcbI 
ligamenli or gloCUl rcod, withnut any 
Tcwmiuice tute, p. 161. This it u of 
NFUTM impoMJble to hear. But it mnat 
reiBmbls the reed saimd of the clsriaoct 
or baatboj, or the whittle of the tlute 
or flageolet, and contain in itself all 
tbe tone* whioh the Txriouslj formed 
raNHUUice tubea preSied lo it in eiteak- 
ing. bj meani of the phamix. nose, 
tMLKoe, mouUi and lips, develop or 
render audible. It is an the rcwaiuiee 
tabes daftrlj sepuBte the toues, at alloir 
monf nearlf coiocideDt to he henrd to- 
mh«r, that we obtain distinct or con- 
RtNd, coloured or eolourlras, lowel 
qtulitiee of tone. 

* This rentsrV in in^rtaut as ihcw- 
ing the ease irith which (u, al were 
eonftiMd bj EpeakcTs M the time of the 
(nBsiticn of ■hart u from (h) to (a). 

* If the lipa be mecfauueall; opened 
bj the buidi while ve ore pronouncins 
(oci) we duUl pronoonce (as), which is f/mmf, Asnci 
the IbiM that Mr. M. Bell iidonta for ■-'-'-- — 
tiie Imi^ eoimd of u in Hp. Hence 
Cooper i« quite oonajniont when he 
make! u in full the abort (a), and tt 
in md the delubialispd eliort (o) or {a). 
This is the most iiMurate description 
oftheionnd that I bnve met with in 
any old boolc. nod may be advantogv- 
cFuily oompaied with Halder'i. given 

* Probublf M i> not btondnl at an 
cxan^e. but onlT comi. Both oio 



hcnrever, readily eonfonnd (a, s, n; 
I, <B, ih) with one another and with 
(e), and (j). 'What wru howcTer the 
Bid prononcintion of the preaentPrenoh 
mnt« «r Uei^rot. 1660, wrilei the 
same vowel in tho 6nt and laat ayllablea 
of "merit*, benile, perir, mere, pons," 
whiih Feline wriUs (mmt, b«nit, pnir, 
meer. peer) nitfa two different totoIb. 
I understand Ueigret to msui (<) in 
both COSH. But the lightly qmken 
unaMonted (p) drifts Tery euily into 

&a, t). From (») Iherofore (») oould 
re emily descended. In hot (i>) ia 
only the 'round' or labialized ((). Thll 
rectitla on apparently ineiplieable re- 
mark by PdsETBve, ISSD. who caya: 
"If * M the Taate vowell in a frenche 
woido heyngo of nmoT eyUBblca, eytber 
alone or with an t folowynge him, the 
worde nat haTrnc hi* accent upon the 
aame a, then abaU he in that place be 
eonnded almost like as o and tery moehfi 
in the nooae. as these words liimmt, 
pdrli, Mmmu, /ihtiiitfi, 
, tt, shall have thcjr larto 
e aoundeid in muier lyke an o, a» Aomma, 
fmnmo, hotmto, parlo. Aomnmi. fipmm, 
hoHutia, atteqmi ; so that, if the reder 
lyft up hii voyee upon the ejlluble that 

-' ■■- neile before the same ■, and 

his vovie wlian he 



italieucd i 

* As Hr. U. fieU hens (a) in 
Englisli «p unci (3) in French qm, and 
(a, 9) only differ ni buek and miinl 
rowels of the same cloaa. Cooper's ear 
was not far out. To me howerer now, 
the Prenoh e in q<i4 sounds («), which 
' round ' (bwel. Gngtiah ears. 



soduynly dpjr.^-„ — ,„,,_ — 

ooroeWi to the sonndpge' of hym. and 
also aooad hym Tcrv limche in the noosa. 
he shall aounde * teyng written in this 
place accoT'dynp n» the Frenchmen do. 
W hich npon tnia wamynge if the lemer 
wyll olueTve \n the' frendis mens 
tpckyage, he ahall casQy pereejue." 
'rbe' twiality mar be no erronoon* 
uhserTation. and the whole bialory may 
be a clnmav eipreision of the aoond it 
(f), for which Umi ronndiag of the lipa 
sngnatcd (0). 8ae anpri, p. IIB, noit, 
col. 2. 
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(smininum e, at in providence. Ocrmsni Hy]la>buR ham' & herg* in 
propriis nominibus. Nuoquam in proprio sono npud nos productum 
au<Uvi, ni in muaica modulatiane,* vel inter populos, pncctpu^ 
pueros cunctanter pronunciantea ; pro longi enim Toeali aaaumit 
dipthongum t» (tu) ; undo cdam denoioinatur ; ut mut« mutns ; 
proat in Ntutgf, ^frevSo^, idem fere tram Gsllorum u de quo int«r 
aipthongos dicetur," 

" £m mil, teeal (t, «) cum tt (u) coalescoHB nobis familiariHsinmfl 
est, quem vocarans h longam; ut funeral fiinua, huge inus ;' juiot 
BiiccuB, Bcribimua per ete : nt chew mastico ; kntai cognori ; aliiaqw 
temporibus verborum pneteritis ; quando ayllabom finalem clanifit, 
additnr e, true verus ; mro ptr eu, rhtvm rheuma ; sic semper pro- 
nunciajnas eu latinum, & ev Ortccnm : et Oallt plcnunqiif iJloram 
u, quandoqtM autem aubtili^a quasi aonua esaet aimplcx, sed htBC 
difficilis & Gallit propria." 

The laat words shew tliat his confusion of (j-y) with (Ju) 
in French pronunciation was really fault of ear, and that he 
was quite ignorant of (jy) as an English sound. Cooper is 
Tfliy particular in shewing how all vowels fail into (o) ill un- 
accented syllables before r. These will be considered under R. 

1688. MiEGE of course hears the English long h as the 
French, but as the diphthong (iu) does not occur in French, 
this only shews the same defect of ear which makes him 
identify short m in cut with French o (o), and short u in u« 
with French eu (cc). He says : 

"La Prononciation commune de VTJ Voyelle en Anglois ost la 
m^rao qu'en Fren^oiK. Mais, entro deux Consonnca diin.i nne memo 
Syllabe, elle se prononce ordinairement on o ; Oomme iul, eul, rub, 
up, hvmble, under, ruM. Quequcfoia on ou ; Esemple ehute, putt, 
hull, pull, full, En eu, comine ui, faculty, difficult, diffieully. Bury 
& huiy sc prononccnt bory, bisy. Et duns les Mots qui finissent en 
ws, I'l* aemble rcvetir le Son d'un e feminin, aur tout quand on 
parlo vite. Comme nature, picture, fracture, qui se prononcent 
ftjnilieremeat naiter, pictcr, frecter." And again: " TJ vowel, by 
it self, is pronounced in French according to the Sound it has in the 
"Word Abuse in English. 

1701. JoiTES says : " the Sound ol Hin but, cut, &c. is the Sound 

' Dr. Fraeinhlilig, ia ia Flnunti of 
lit OirmsH Languafi, 2nd edit. 18SS, 
p. 3, MTs that the OinnsB a "is pro- 
naDnaoil like a in falhtr, if long ; and 
like ■> in hut if aboTl." Thia ia the 
im\y oihir imlanes I know in which 
""-" "" — ' " '■u h«(!n idpntifled with 



flprmnn thort 



nallyc. 



iftiaedwitli 

I Tfrrj bnud Aiutrisn pronnnciiilion, 
uid it wu to aroid thii on the one 
1 («} on the other, that Dc. 



cellentlj) i 

Coopiir hflvinK henrd ham an (Ham) in 
proper nam™ orjly, niurt haie been 
mintakGD ; Giinnsn proper DSmCB do 
not end in ham bat in Krim. 

' Thia mnat hOTo been • mere 
Anglidam. 

■ Uao of the beat means of obnerr- 
ing the prolonged effect uf short tiiwkI 

* Hiipiint for iaftut tn 
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of the natural humane Toice, nnd therefore the easiest of all the 
Sound* that are made by the humane Voice." 

And yet this easy aound is a atumbling block to all Eu- 
ropean nations, and ia rarely heard except among AaiaticB. 
It may be doubtful indeed whether the Asiatics pronouiiee 
the same Tariety of (a) as we do. Many Welshmen do not 
admit it as a proper Welsh aound, though their language is 
supposed to have an appropriate letter p to represent it. As, 
however, y in Welsh also represents another sound, it cannot 
be more properly considered the special representative of (a) 
than the English u, so that there is really no European means 
of representing the sound, although, owing to its supposed 
relation to the French e mute, (»), so many writers have era- 
ployed an inverted e. that this has been adopted as the best 
understood form in palaeotype. The sound of long w, Jones 
says, is compound, hut he does not analyze it. 

Jones gives many lists for the representation of the sound 
of short u by various vowel forms, which need not be cited at 
length as they agree generally with modern use. In the fol- 
lowing words the italic letter might be, or occasionally was 
Bounded as (s) according to Jones. 

ChriBtmns, Willirtm, &c ; centa«ny, resttfMmtion, &c ; fasten, 
listfli, &c ; aepun, burdm, chiokrti, coem, &c ; ynoman ; bczil, civil, 
devd, Se ; biisi'n, cabrn, coffVn, &c ; Wcstmiufiter "sounded IFett- 
mtuttr;" boil, coil &c = (boil, k.iil) &c ; another, mother, pother 
ftc ; boul, bout, font, lout, out, &e ^ (haul, bout, faut) &c ; dove, 
love, move — this ia peculiar, ehove &c ; cowl, howl, &c = (ksul, 
B3ul) &c, voyage, &c; ^(vai-edzh); vouch, &c; word, work, 
warth, &c ; yonder, yonker, &c ; colonel, colour, &e ; comfort, &c ; 
COTey, conjure, &c ; money, monkey, &c ; mongcom, monger, &c ; 
ctilljr, &c; blomary, &c\ (see under 0, p. 102), cfme, some, Ac; 
bncksom, fnlxom, &c ; kingdom, &e ; chibol, gambol, symbol ; 
am, does, re^j^sonce " iiounded rteunninmct :" toot, forsooth, 
good, hood, look, soot, stood, took, "when it may be sounded oo 
rather than « ;" wood, woof, wool " which some sound as with 
V via. wfld wuU &c" — adjourn, attiiurament, attouniey, blomi, 
Btfurdeaux,' cowntry, courage, coMrlass, cwirteoua, coKrlesan, eoMrtesy, 
cousin, double, doublet, floud, flowrish, howsewife, joinney, mourn, 
noKrish, scourge, sojourn, Sonthwark, touch, trouble, uncoutb, young, 
your, youth "and all the Names of Seaport Towns as Falmouth 
Portsmouth Tnrmouth" &c ; athtont, thi^ort "sounded alhuri, 
thtirt," answer, twopence "sounded tuppence," myrrh, pyramide 
&e; earaerade "sounded cumrade," hiccough "sounded hiccup," 
frumenty "Boimded/urmciy," comitru* "sounded co>M/ar," CatJia- 
riae " sounded Catturu." 
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Id almoBt every instance (a) is seen to be a aubstilute for 
an older (u), or (») as (9ii] was of an older (au). 
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1704. The Expert Orthographist gives ua no informs- 
tion on the nature of the sounds of u long and u short. 

1710. The Anonymous instructor of tlio Palatines says that 
u at the beginning is like the German Ju, meaning that long 
u=(iu). He also gives the pronunciation of the English 
words church, much, in German letters as Ischurtsch, mutach 
^(tshurtsb, mutsh), so that he does not acknowledge (9) at 
all. This may have been dosignedjy, because (a) would Imve 
been so difficult to the Palatines, and because (u) would be 
intelligible to the English. 

1766. The following are a few words from Buchanan : 
(fill, push, ehug'ir) sugar ; (put ; batsh'i'r, pas) butcher, puss ; 
(tu pat) to put; (ber», b»z'i) bury, busy; (triu, fiu'rias, Uut, 
miuz) true, ^furious, lute, muse. 

1768. Franklin has (satsh, ronz, mat*h) such, rum, much ; 
(fiuTtes, iu'sedzh, tmu, ruulz, iuzed) furioits, usage, trite, 
rules, used. 

1780, Sheridan gives as peculiar Irish faults, (bal, bosh, 
pesb, pal, palpft, pad/n, kaah'an, fot, pat) for l^u\, bush, 
push, pwl, pwl'ptt, pud'iq, kush'on, fat, p«t), all of which, as 
well as (drav, strav) for (droov, stroov) are, as is now mani- 
feat, remnants of the xviith century. The other cases of 
Irish mispronunciations which he cites, and which have been 
already noticed, (pp. 76, 92, 103, 129, 160), shew very 
clearly that the so-called Irish mispronunciations are merely 
fossil relics of the xvirth century, preserved in a com- 
munity separated by the sea from the mother country, see 
supr4 p. 20. 



g 4. The Consonants. 

Y, W, WH. 

According to the present usages of English speech, T and 
W ore the consonants (j, w) when preceding a vowel, as in 
ye Koo (li wu), and those who can pronounce these words 
differently from (ii uu) oon generally pronounce those conso- 
nants. But there has been a great dispute among orthocpists 
whether y, u> should be considered oe vowels or cousommts. 
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and TariouB terras have been invented to suit the case. As they 
do not occur in French, Palsgrave of course does not notice 
them. Salesbury, with his Welsh hubits always regards 
y,w aa the vowela (i, u), and consequently writes (und'er, 
uu) for (wunder, wnu). Smith has the same opinion, but 
writes (i-is, i-it, u-ul, u-nd) ibr (jis, jit, wul, wud), although 
these sounds cannot bo distinguished from (iis, lit, uul, uudj 
unless either a distinction in the vowela be made, which ho 
does not allow, as (i/s, iit, uul, u!<d), or else the vowel bo 
iBpeated as (i.ia i,it u,ul u,ud). Hart carries the same 
principle to the extent of writing (iild nuld) for (jiild, wuuld) 
and even (ureit) for (wrcit) meaning (rweit) making that 
word therefore dissyllabic. Oill has distinct alphabetical 
characters for (j, w], and says : 

" 8i (juis Bonorum wquuB ffistimntor VBum earam apud uos per- 
pendat, ravenict eas*.- conaonaa," 

but seems to consider that the principal test (" lapis Lydius") 
of the fact is that the indefiQit« article assumes the form a 
and not an before y, rv. He adds : 

" W. aspirutum, i.onsona eat, quBm scribunt per wA et tnmen 
««piratio pKGcedit. Illte' aB.mi\u« voces quie per wh scribuntur; 
pounnt BtqM etiam ad exempln mniorum scribi debrnt per (hw) 
aat (itu) ; itn Qmra, nibil aliud inde cotligi queat, qutlm quod ex 
ipso wk, int^Uigimua ; rt (wiil) sive (uiil) weele nassa,' (itwiil) sivo 
fEuiil) WBEELE ruta. Tamen quia nostra expericntia doeot, (w) ct 
(wh) veraa esse simphcesqua conaonas, in quarum elatione (u) sug- 
gnmnit tastiun, non clara vocatls auditur ; idco Ulud (w) ante 
VOcalos aut diphthongos iua assigRatum obtinebit; at (wh) mala 
tantum eonsuetudine' valebit in (what) quid, (whedher) uier 6, 
nmilihua." 

We have here the first distinct recognition of a consonant 
peculiar to the English language, which is seldom acknow- 
ledged even by recent orthoepists, most of whom consider 
(wh) as ^ (hw) or (hu). The preceding writers had aU 
used (uu). It is to be observed that Oill had no (jh) ; this 
must have been because, as he used (yy) in place of [juu) 
initial, he said (nyymur) and not (jhuumnir), for which 
most recent orthoepists have (HJuu'md.i), a combination as 
objectionable as (hwIQ) for (whiil). 

Oatakbk 1646, goes to the extreme of raaiane y,tv always 
eoii8(mants, considering «', ew to be (ej, ew). This, however, 

meant one (wli^. This "bad coetom" 
iiiled by tbc pBlacotvnic i 
■ - -' '■^) f< 



ingfinb. (h) for I 

» The fiiuit in Gill was that ht wrote diamtio. 
m) when be on); 



tbe AspitaM and ^) for tbe 
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depends upon a diphthongal theory, to which writers have 
been led by observing that (ai) is not merely {n, i), see 
p. 51. Wallis inclines to Qataker's opinion, and says : 

" Diphthong! at, «i, oi, au, fu, ou, &l', recte pronunciatffi com- 
ponuntur es vocalibus prtepositivia et conaonantibus y ct w qnie 
tamcn pro voealibua subjuactivis vulgo habentur." 

His contemporary Wilkins, alluding to the opinion of 
Gataker and others says on his p. 370, that they 

"do earnestly contend that there are no mich things as dipthongs. 
Their principal Arguments" he pws on to say, "depend upon thia 
Supposition thfit (i) and (u), ■which are necoBsary Ingredients to the 
&Bining of nil usual Diptbongs, ore Consonants the same with (/) 
and (w). Others would have them to be of a middle nature, be- 
twixt Vowels and Consonants ; according to which opinion I have 
already described them : From whence the Reason is clear, why 
these Vowels coneur to the making of Diptbongs because being the 
most contract of Vowels, as is also the vowel (e) of which more 
hereafter. They do therefore approach very near to the nature of 
LiUree clautm, or Consonants ; there being no Transition amongst 
these, either from one another, or to the intermediate sounds, with< 
out such a kind of motion amongst the Instruments of speech, by 
reason of these different Apertion; as doth somewhat resemble that 
kind of Collision required to the framing of Consonants." 

Cooper recognizes (j, w) as consonants and also (jh, wb) 
under the form, (hj„hw), at the same time that he defines a 
diphthong as the " conglutinatio duarum vocolium in e&dem 
syllabi." 

This theory of " conglutination," effected by tbo " glide," 
is that which I have adopted (p. 51), and, consequently, be- 
lieving that the sounds were in all cases the same, I shall, in 
transcrihing the pronunciation of others, when they use (ia) 
or (oj) consistently write (ja, ai), having precisely the some 
intention, and representing the same sound, on different 
theoretical principles. I consider the sounds of (j, w) to 
have been tbe same throughout the period now considered. 
Whether there may not be or have been a sound fbh), lead- 
ing to the confusion between (v) and {w}, well marked in tbe 
South East of England, I leave unsettled. In Chapter V. § 4, 
No. 1,1 shall adduce reasons for believing that the Anglosaxon 
to was not (bh). Although (wroit) can be pronounced, vet 
(vwit) or (hhrsit) is much easier for the lips, and in Mr, 
Melville Itell's Scotch specimen Chapter XI, g 4, the initial 
(vr) will be found in (vraq) wrong, which may however pos- 
aibly have been fbhraq). As qu is now, and probably always 
was, {kw), the labial modification of (k), produce*! by rounding 
the lips at the same time that the Qt) oontact ia made, and 
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releasing both contacts simultaneously, so (wr) probably 
always was (rw), the labial modification of (r), produced by 
keeping the lips rounded during the whole time that (r) is 
trilled. It is similar to the sound in French roi, which 
Feline writes (rua), and which English now call (fwaa), the 
true sound being (rtca), which produces a species of evanea- 

I cent (u), but whether before (r) as Ilart wrote (ureit), or 

I tfft^ (t) as Feline writes, appears doubtful to the ear, simply 

I because it is during (r), p. 131, Similarly (yy) is {iite) or (iV) 
with a labial modification, and all the " round " vowels might 
be written as ordinary vowels followed by the labial modi- 
fication (tv), p. 161. At the same time, in transcribing the 
notation of othora, I shall generally use (wr), although this 
is probably as incorrect as (rw) would be, and is very difficult 
to pronounce. The notation (wr) is similar to the notations 
(hw, hj) ; in all three cases succession (w + r, H + w, h + .i) 
is written where simultaneity! t^**^ = ''*''' ri'"w = wh, ii'*J 

, =ih,)is intended. See cw, «'/, w in Anglosaxon, Chapter 

[ T,§4,No. 1, 

The interchange of the vowel (i) with the consonant (j), 
and the vowel (u) with one of the throe consonants (w, bh, 

' t) is an interesting phenomenon in aU languages. In Europe 
(w) is thought to be peculiar to England ; Wales also claims 

I it, but the claim is doubtful, as its (w), if it exists, is con- 
fused by its writers with {u). In Arabic however (w) is 

I quite at home, and also serves to mark the vowels (o, u). In 

, Sanscrit, if the native grammarians are correct, the {i) 
between two other vowels fell into (j) and the (u) into (v), 
and not (w) or (bh). In Germany (u) generates (bh) not 

I (w). Similarly in modern Greek (eu, av) generated (ebh, 
ftbh) becoming (epb, aph) before mutes as (aphtos"), although 
modern theory makes v a (v) or an (f j as (evris'koo, aftos"), 
evpia-ica, outos. It seems probable that in precisely the same 
way, the original transition of the Sanscrit (u) was into (bh), 
and that the pronunciation (v), distinctly pointed out by the 
native grammarians, is a comparatively modem alteration, 
comparable with the change of [k, IcH, g, gn, q) into (tsh, 
tshu, dzh, dzhH, nj) and of (kh) into (sbj. The immediate 
change of (u) into (v) is difficult to conceive. 

The letter (w), or (u) forming a diphthong with a follow- 
ing (a), formerly kept the sound of (a) pure. Thus Bullokar 
writes (waar, war'm, waar'n, war'en, war, waa^ter) for ware, 
warm, warn, warren, tear, water. As late as Wilkins wo have 
(wsez) for was. Price says that a is never sounded (aa) 

I except before /, and hence he excludes the action of w. 
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Cooper does not mention the effect of to, and Jones 1701 
only instances the word " icaler, sounded woufer." But the 
Expert Orthographist, 1704, says that a has its broad sound 
(aa) "between w and r as war, ward-en, warm, warn-er, 
toftrren, waick, water, wrath" It would appear then that this 
effect of to on a fallowing a became prevalent at the begin- 
ning of the xviii th century. It is by no means general in the 
frovincee, where (wafer, waJm, warm, war'm,) etc. still exist. 
have heard (waata, kiMol't'ti, kKiBn-tf'tt',) from even educated 
speakers. Of course the effect of the (w) on the subaeqaent 
vowel arises from beginning to pronounce it before the lips are 
sufficiently opened, so that the vowel becomes round, as (wats 
= wo), for which however either (wa), or two) baa obtained 
in practise. Although in London and the South of England 
(wh) is seldom pronounced, so that (wAt) is the usual sound 
for both Wat and what, yet to write wot for what is thought 
to indicate a bad vulgar pronunciation. In the North of 
England (wh) is very well marked, and in Scotland it is 
often labialized to (ku'h), owing probably to the intimate 
relation between (u) and (k). 
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These nasal eonnds frequently disturb the pure sound of 
the preceding vowel, giving it more or leas of a nasal twang, 
occasioned by allowing some of the breath to pass with more 
or less force through Vae nasal passages. We know that in 
modem French in, an, on, tin, represent four distinct ori- 
nasal vowels, palaeotypically written (eA, aA, oa, 9A) although 
their exact relation to the oral vowels is not pretended to 
be accurately determined.' It is very difficult to determine 
how soon this change occurred. Palagrave, who, it must be 
remembered, finds the French e feminine to be "sounded 
almoste like an o and very moche in the noose," * tells us that 
" if »i or n folowo nexte after « in a frenche worde, all in 
one syllable, than a shall be sounded lyke this diphthong au 
and somethjTig in the noose," bo that the nasality was not 
" very moche' aa in the other case where no other writer 
recognizes any nasality at all, but only " somethyng." This 
woultl load (o am, an = (a,um a,un). Palsgrave notes the 
exception when " the syllable next folowyngo of any suche 
wordes bcgjTmo also with a lyke consonant," such nsjtamme, 
where the Mund of « is not changed — and we are left to 
ion < Bn p. 181, note, col. Z, 
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I suppose that the rn and n have their normal Bounda. Aa 
regards French e before m and n Palsgrave eays it " shall 
be sounded lyke an italian a and some thynge in the nooae," 
vith a similar exception. See the passages cited for a on 
p. 143, near the top, and for o, on p. 149, near the bottom. 
la the latter place, no distinction is made (except as regards 
the final e) between bon, bonne, which must be (bun, bune) 
putting (e) for Palsgrave e feminine, at a venture. He makes 
no mention of in, un, but in his transcription he writes " im- 
bevo, depainz, poant, insa^iablo, inconsider^, uoazins, mayn, 
Avmblo, ovnshemyn " for imbue, depaincts, poyiil, insaciab/e, 

[ incotttiidvrc, toi^ins, maynt, humble, ung chemin, in which there 

r IB no apparent trace of nasality. 

On examining Meigret there is not ao much e^^dence of 
nasality as in Palsgrave. From Meigret's notation, as may 
be seen in the numerous citations already given, there is no 
appearance of any nasal vowel. Indecnl the following remark 

I would seem to exclude the idea of any such nasala as now 
exiat. He says : 

" Je ne veu' pas aoai oublfer qe la pro!a9(on Fran^oE'ze n'uze 

Kfort soiiuKnt de deus mm, nc de dcus lui, cnsEmblo, combien qe 
litture ne 1(?b eparne pas : come, eh hommo, comme, sommEt, 
ocmmEnt, commanilemEnt, honneur, donner, Bonner, anqietme. D 
xt vrey qe Ies mm Be nmcoDtret aos AuErbcs qi ec lErminet xn 
Bixnt qant a, ou e ouuxrt preqedet : come pruilEmmKnt, euMzom- 
I mint. Notez aosi qe n finnll' nyont £n suytc, vn vocable comEn- 
I ^ant par voyElle (si ge no sont qelqes nspirez) double sa puissance : 
Dome BQ ollont, En etaat, qe nou' pronon^ons came En nallimt, En 
netant : telicment q'uotont Boae I'lm qe I'aotre ; e ny tmuuons 
Bocime diffiEren^e." 

That is Meigret heard no difference between the final « in 
i" and the initial n in "nallant," he must therefore be 
understood to have said (En nalant) in lieu of the modem (aA 
oaloA). See also John Hart's transcription of French, 
Chapter VIII, t; 3, and suprd p. 150. There seems to be no 
intimation of the French nasal in Cotgrave, and Miege only 
Bays that English final m and n are sounded " d'une mani^re 
plus forto en Anglais qu'en Francois," which may mean 
[ almost anything. In his French part, he says nothing about 
on, but informs us that 

»in in the same Syllable is pronounecd am, the b taking the 
I sound of a Trench a ; aa embleme, easumblc. E:ti:'cpt where the 
[ word ends in tm, or emme ; as iUm, dtlemmi. And yet femme ia 
t pronounced /am in«. ... So is «n sounded an. Except 1. after I or 
I y, in which case the » retains its proper Pronunciation, but that it 
I takes somewhat of the sound of an i ; as in these Words hien, ehittt 
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&c." with other escepUons, thua atiUnne Iiob "« open" or at, but 
Umne has "« mescuIiDC." " /n, makini; the first syllable of a 
Word ia pronoimt«l in French as in English, uicept the n, which 
is bnt gently sounded ; as incapable, tniiiviaiiU. The same is 1« be 
understood of in at the end of a Word; as fin, vin, renin" Tery 
unlike the modem (oa, iu, a:\). "Before tn and n in the tuune 
Syllable, it [u) takes the sound of the Uipthong ou ; as humbh, 
lundi."^ 

The investigation of the time of commencement, and tha 
origin of the French and Portugueae nasality, would be ex- 
tremely curious ; at preseat, however, we are only concerned 
with the effect of the French sound upon English ears. 

First then as regards aim, ain ; im, in ; um, un, the English 
seem to have heard in the x\'i th century and previously (aim, 
aia ; tm, in; um, unj, and to have pronounced accordingly. 
Thus Hart in his French Lord's prayer writes (indui, pomt, 
peen) for indui, point, pain, where Ifart's (ee) represents the 
contemporary English (ai). 

Next as to am, an the English generally heard an inserted 
(u), thua (aum, aun). This does not however appear in Hart, 
who writes (an, kotidian, ofanses, tantosion, pyys&use, oman) 
for en, quolidicn, offemes, teniation, puistaiice. Amen. The 
omission of the (u) may perhaps be due to his usual mincing 
utterance. Palsgrave however distinctly notices it, and to 
this must bo due the orthographies auni, aun, which are fre- 
quent at this and an earlier date in English words token 
from the French. In Salcsbury we have the example 
CALAUNT, galaiitit (galaunt), and he particularly says that 
" A in the British .... is never sounded like the diphthong 
au as the Frenchmen sounde it in commyng before m or R in 
their tongue." Levins, 1570, spells daunce, glaunee, launee, 
prauncr, vaunt, but he is not fond of the orthogrnphy, which 
seldom occurs. The pronunciation of such words is still marked 
by many speakers, (p. 147, _) and although some, especiaUy 
ladies, suy (darns, gltcns, Isus, prs-ns, va>nt), others lengthen 
the vowel at least to (daeaens) etc., while many say (dans, 
glnna, luns, prans, vant), and others lengthening this vowel 
eay (daans) etc., and the intermediate sounds (dahns, daahns,) 
are not unfretiuent; but although some say (vAAnt), no one 
perhaps will now be heard to say (dAAUs, prAAns). 

In the combination -nge, although we have the u inserted 
in Chaucer's lime, a peculiar thinness seems to have been in- 
troduced by the -ffr, ibr Salesbury gives oranoes, orciiiUyt 
(omindzhiK), (p. 120,) and Butler says that before -nge, a ia 

> Bm •1m Uw pu«8« qootsd nipii f . ISC, ud tb« obMmUioiu opoa it. 
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pronounced as ai, (ai) or occasionally (ee), aa m change, range, 
danger, stranger, words which retain the evidence of this pro- 
Dunciation in the inudem form {t«hf«ndzh, reeindzh, decin- 
dzh'J, fitrerindahu). The last word is said to exist in America 
under the form (8tra,i,ndzhM}. 

As to om, on, the English as we have seen, p. 150, heard (um, 
on). In the older English, in which, as we see from Palsgrave 
and Bullokar, mi waa pronounced (uu), wo consequently lind 
oum, oiin := (uuin, uim) for these sounds, and these became 
(oum, oun) in accented and (um, un) in unaccented ayUablea 
in the xvi th century. Hence the final (un) of yaleabiiry in 
C»Nl)iCYON, condisyicn (kondisiun) ; exhibition, ecsibmion 
(ekBibisiiUii) ; prohibition, proibisnai (proo,ibisi,un). To the 
way in which Palsgrave heard o pronounced in French even 
before ne, we may attribute Salesbury'a (truun) for throne. 
We have also in the xvi th century a distinct recognition of 
the vocal ('m, 'n) constituting a syllable. BuUoltar has even 
separate signs for them, an accented m, n. 

The guttural nasal fq) seems to have been the regular pro- 
nunciation of ng in English, but it was not recognized as a 
nmple sound by the older writers. There is a difficulty in 
pronouncing the true dental (n) before (k, g) so that tik was 
commonly written for fqk) or (qhk) as Mr. Melville Bell, 
among others, thinks the sound should he more correctly 
written, and ng for either (q) or (qg), as in dinger, linger 
(stqj, liq'gi). This was observed by the Latin Gramma riana. 
NigidiuB, quoted by Aulus Gellius, lib. xis. cap. 14, aays: 

" Int«r Uteram N et G est alia vis ; ut in nomino anguU et angaria 
et attcora ot tncrepat ct ineurrtt et tngmuw. In onmibua enim hia 
noD verum N, acd adulterinum ponitur. Niaa. N uon esse, lingua 
indicio est. Nam si ca litera esset ; lingua palatum tongcret." 

Nigidius appears to have considered this n to be ^, or 
perhaps only related to g. The Greeks wrote 77, yic, yj^ for 
(qg, qk, qkh} and we find ^p in Gothic, but it is not easy to 
separate (q) from (qg) and we may perhaps assume that 
(qgj was the older form in all cases. This would at any 
rate account for no special symbol having been assigned to 

|(q), in most languages. It exists in Sanscrit T, but few 
BuiBcrit tran si iterators think it necessary to provide a sepa< 
rate symbol for it. In recent English (q) occurs frequently 
as a final, did it so occur in early English P This is a 
difficult question to answer, when we consider the practice 
of modem Germany, because the present pronunciation of 
German and Dutch being less altered than English, repre- 
' 1 an earlier stage of English pronimciatioD. ^ov 
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according to Rapp ng is (qg) wbcn final, and (q) when 
medinl over the greater part, especially the North, of Ger- 
many, Hence Hanger Qesang would t>e (szeqer gezaqg). 
Practically, however, as final (g) is very difficult for Qermaas 
to pronounce, they use (qk) so that Gemng Dank rhj-nje as 
(gezaqk' daqk).' This is not the case in central Oermany, 
where (qj final is common, and where therefore (gezaq' 
daqk) do not rhyme. Even in England many speakers con- 
fuse thing, think under (thit^k), but this seems to be an 
exceptional word. 

Gill appears to be the first writer who recognises (q) as a 
sepurate element. He says, leaving bis notation unaltered : 

"N in illiB riit«ris] est quos nihil mutare disImuB : ut si i, aut g, 
eeqiiatur paulum mioui'ndii eet aostra senU'ntia : neq«« euim (n 
accurst^ expcndfis) planfe itn profertux in thank et think quemad- 
modum pronunciatur in hand monua, ct ndn kqne nullus. Sed 
ne adco nasutuli videamur ut nihil vetustute roncidum terre poasi- 
miiH : quia k, ibi clari auditur, nee congruum esse roor quicqaam 
veritati propinquum immutore; monuisse tantum volui, sed te in- 
vito non monnuse tamen. At ei y subsequator vt in thing rea et 
long canticum; quia Bonue lit^ne g ibi nullus est, at Bemivocalia 
plan^ alia qutc ab n non minims distat qu&m m: liters n^. nixa erit 
ax '11'" compusiUs, qiiibus fas esse Tolm sonum simplicem indi- 
eare, ut in ning cuntu, et amnng inter, hue etiam refer ilia in quibiu 
g, ab n, rationc sequentis Uqiwiie quodammodo distmbitur, a »pa»gt 
nit*lla, III intangl implicare. 

Hence be said (si'q, amoq*, a spaq'g'l, tu I'ntaq'g'l) according 
to the present usage of ng. It would ajipear therefore that 
we are justified in adopting this usage from at least tbe 
XVI tb centurj', and, in the uncertainty which cannot be 
dispelled, it will be safest to adopt it also irom the earliest 
times that English became distinct from Anglosaxon, although 
the North German custom may have been that of Anglo- 
Saxon iti<elf, namely to call ng = (qg) when final, and (q) 
when medial. 

Gill names (q) as a bad pronunciation of the Hebrew Sr 
which is still heard, being replaced by (gn) when initial, aa 
Europeans gejierally find a difficulty in initial (q), although 
it is not unfrequcnt in extra-European languages.' Sale»- 

" 6k trsokte dicb mit Bcbcn/miut ,- 
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Bonder Wtmk 
Sine' ich frehliclieii 

MinneMiif .' 

Dean die Rdiu^ 

Dio ieh mnna, 

Wiala mir ti*hlirhrn ITabnbiii." 

And t^aa in hi« aAHntt to Lnther 



Uad frendi^ (iiato dein QeiMip." 
I have Dot noticed nab Afiam ift J 
Schiller ituil Goethe. 

) The Tolgar Puiiiui, howarer; •*}• m 
(qja pa) for it n'y a bom, »aA tha TitOf-B 
new pnrlcn irill call a ^ntleman (rf fl 
q*«iTi) or (niqaich' ~" ' " '•-'-- ■ 
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bury epeaka of the " Latine vocables agnus, magnm, ignis, at 
what time thoy were thus barbarously sounded angmis, 
mangnj/s, ingnis," meaning (aq'nuB, maq'nus, iq'ni'B), This 
nasalisation of (g) into (q) before the following nasal (n) 
seems to have been common in the middle ages, and haa 
crept into the Latin orthography of the period. Gill in 
English gives both {bemg-n) and (beniq-n) for benign,^ 
This (qn) is the regular pronunciation of gii in Modem 
Swedish, the poet Tegner being (Teqneer-).* 

The (qg, qk) are heard in Italian and Spanish, but they 
are unknown in French. The older orthography of French 
had ng in many cases where the nasal (a) ia now heard. 
But Meigret does not recognise this, writing n simply in 
ench cases. The French confuse our fq) with their gn = 
(nj) and some Euglishmen seem to have fallen into the con- 
verse error. The Spanish n,^ Portuguese nh, Italian and 
French gn, are all (nj), or nearly (nj). 



The great opening for the passage of the voice while L is 
pronounced and the very slight nature of the vibration of 
the sides of the tongue, tend to give it a strongly vocal 
character, and not unfrequently the L has been entirely lost 
la a vowel sound, produced simply by not bringing the tip 
of the tongue close enough to the palate to form a division 
of the passage and throw the voice out on both sides. Both 
French and English seem to have had a tendency to labialiae 
(1) into (lie) after (a, o), that ia they rounded the lips either 
during the vowel or just as it glided into the consonant. 
The Latin alter thus became (alwter) or (aifbcter) felt aa 
(aolictre), till the (!) became absorbed, that ia, neglected for 
convenience of utterance, thua (aotrc), which ia Meigret'a 



I St^an^ u tho final combination 
(q'n) nmj teeta, there ia n wdU knotm 
London Tulnriam in nhich it is \inj 
bmiliu (I'q^Dz) Tor (an-Jnnz) oni'sni. 

* la^ldiiOT^iSiieduckeSprafhlehrt, 
p. 10, thia is tho rale laid domi, but 
■M^no, las»t, ttaatu am aiid eiL-cption- 
■U; to fnaerrt (he (g) and id lafn the 
•onnd la (Icein). The irreg^lurit} of 
8w«di«h ortho^phy ta compiiicd vith 
pTonnnciatioa u considerable, shewing 
~ 1 alteration of pronanciatian in 



modem I 



miab for (Ij). The tilda 
OTer the n wu Dieivly the tuual ab- 
breviation for the second ». "En loa 
ticDipos man antiguoa de nucatra tengus 
BO eip1ic6 can do> nn juntas csta pro- 
niiuciacion. y al^wioa ee ban porauadldo 
b que la tilde tobic )a n, eomo hoy la 
usa, H inCroduio para donotar la oMl 
n que ao omicia, al modo que la tilde 
paesta ubre las locales se ns6 tn- 
qlientementi! en lugai de h." Orta- 
gtafia dt la LengwM GuMlaHa, etm- 
ptutta par la Rial Aeaiimia SipaiKla. 
7th ed. Madrid ICmo, 1763, p. 64. 

IS 
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t •• (aai) or (airiw) mad this degenerated 
' wg^ (n^ ImaDr when a cxmao- 
nace aanvsient to leaTe oat the {1}, 
aad iht la^ cr the mmUe ta^ne, aa asnl, took the moat 
eo Q t qu a it or Aorteat road, and (1) ^atppimxtd. TheScott^ 
«TCB kat it Titfaoat a faDowing oanBonaDt as (k.\.K aa) fiv 
(kul, aaI). TIm paMage was perfaapa (talk, talwk, tanlirk, 
tank. taiA, Uik}. Whether (tAAlk) was erer said, exc^ by 
Gill's " doeti interdom " is more than doabtfnl. 

Similartj after (oo) we had toolied, oouliod, oonld) or 
(oool). In this case the (1) *^s not generally absorbed, but 
we have pronncially (aad) for oid. 

Saleabury says that in the English caJmf, ea/f, the a " is 
thought to decUne toward the sound of the diphthong mi." 
Again : " in Welsh going before //, sonndeth nothing 
more boyetous, that is to say, that it inclincth to the sound 
of the diphthong ou (as it doth in English) no more than if 
it had gone before any other letter," "L both no nother 
difference in souwd in Welsh than in Englyah, And note 
that it neyther causeth a nor o when they come beforo It, to 
■ound unyo more fuller in the mouth, than they do else 
where souude, commyng before anye other letter." " Some- 
times a bus the sounde of the diphthong aw especially when 
it precedes / or //, as may be more clearly seen in these 
words : hai.dk b/iw/il (bauld) calvus, hall, bntel, (baiU) pila ; 
WALL wrtic/ (wiiul) murua." " also before /4 or // is pro- 
nounced as though w were inserted between them, thus 
i»LDB, cowltt (koulil) frigidus, dolle bowl (boulj, tollb towl 
(toul) vpctigul." " In some districts of England // is sounded 
like «■, thus boirit (booud) for bold, bio (buu) for bull, caw 
(kau) for CAi,L. Hut this pronunciation is merely a provin- 
oi&Ium, tuid not to bo imitated unless you wish to mince like 
these blunderers." Rul this did not arise from mincing, but 
from broadening. Thv mincer, so far frbm dropping the 
fttmt of the longup from the palate, raises the middle part 
wd produws (Ij) which deg<jnerat«a into (i), as in Modem 
T^^^^.-^Ji^^fl^i of ; which Saleebmy nimea U g«»niUy 
Ke«g|w»«l and <«i-to to this day in the modified fonn 6t 
^ lLSLi'**v"i*^"^ ^^ t**««> »'■ (•>«>■ Tte sound (on) 
fo«B (o«i) or ,u modifitd fonn (au) at the pn»eat daT. 

*-tsM««. OMf Mian did tM uutaio him. bvt Mn^vhrndy 
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■used (ool) and notca (bAuld, kAuId) as Irishiame for (twold, 
Jltoold), in which again the Irish were only following the 
Ifiishion of the English in the xvii th centurv. 

Salesbury recognized {'1) or prolonged (1) as forming a syl- 
lable by itself in able, saule, twynclb, wrvncle, writing 
Wtlbl, mM, twinkl, vrrinit! = (aa^b'l, eaa'bl, tw/q-k'l, wriq'k'l). 
!bi this he is fully borne out by all subsequent writers. Hart 
and BuUokar have special signs for {'1). Hart considers it 
to be the same as the Welsh U, (Ihhj wliich is the reason 
why he provides it with an especial character. Ho says 
L "W^e huue further the 1, aspired lyke to the Spaniahe and. 
■ "WalBh' often vse of the 11, which maketh the .sij. dumbe or dull 
pionndo, but wo rse it not that I know of, at the beginning of 
' uy words as they do : but olltn at thend of words, as in this 
KDtence, the bccQe is hable to fable. Where wo wrest the e, 
which is but closely or (as it wore) halfe sounded : wheribre we 
may with as smal cost ami hibour, as of the rest, vse a fit figure 
for it: and neuer n^ede to vse the U, or Ih, and for the reasons 
abooesaid not to abuse the h." 
Smith says : 

"Qui neacit quid sit esse scmivocalcm ex nostra lingua facili 
potent discere, ipsa enim litcra L quondam quasi voealem in se 
videtnr contincre, ita nt juncta mutie sine vocali sonum faciat, ut (aabl) 
habiljs,' (staabl) stabilis, (fonbl) fable, &c; alii abil »tahil fahil, alii 
aitd »tahul /abui Bcribunt, sed ne quicquam pronuntiant ; nam oon- 
sideratius auscultauti nee « nee i nee u est, sed tinnitus quidam 
vocalis naturam habens, qass naturaliter Ids liquidis inest. In 
ooinibus his quidam. e addunt in fine, vt aila, »tabU, faii» : sed 
rtb illud t nou tarn sonat bic quam fuscum iUud et fcemininuia 
m e,* nam ue quicquam sonat." 



' Uke Snlesbray ho confiMn the 
■hLbIi (Ij) with the Welsh (Ihh). 
' This ift a recognition of an ob- 
r IHlirely«aunded final Prenrh (, the pre- 
I Mit (>), in the ivi th century, agreeing 
I with Palsgraie but disagreeing irilh 
Ueigret. In the same nay moBt Gcr- 
muu call their i fiual in iini gi^e Oabi 
a fine (i), and ytcf many E^liahmaa 
mmld call it (>). Kapp, Phjaiolofrie 
der Sprache, vol. iv. p. IS, afija (trans- 
lating the pauage lar convenience} : 
" Short (») onlj occnr* no»ccpat*d, u 
(tu, ft, sndr], bi,g;tndf, doabtfQl, half. 
mute, or, when heard, with s faint nasal 
in « (gEKben) giben. On nccotinl of 
_lhB unoertainij we generally prefer the 
"ertliographj (gEsben)." Rajip uses « 
murh It the palBeoh^iic (e), mid repre- 
•ent> (s, t) bj i, i, but (ei, et) by ii, t. 
GoneiiiUy I bate used (e, Bt) for hia i, 
1 i, but in this paaaoge it woa necessary 



Cbaueer bT(c), asduuhtnil. BDppoan- 
''VetwharethcB""-'-'- — ■"■ 



tinctly pronounced." Kopp writes (n 

ndi) owing to his custom of doubting 
the causanant after a stupped Tovel. 
" To exhaneC what I bare to ssj aboni 
the nnaccented i, observe that the firit 
> in taken as the natural vowel in the 
tenninalion ahh, (oviklantn) ge/mlbnm, 
or else elidad. The natural vowel a 
distinct before M, H, 8 and T, (aat^tm, 
roatar. guutaa, bFitat) alAem, toltr, 
pnlii, btlil. foreign names aa (moosff) 
of course oiceptM ; cnstom varie* in 

ijnupitar, juupitsr). The cnclitica (ar, 
sr, tasr ; ar, Attt) tr, tw, ttr ; tr, dir 
most be mentioned among the (ar). 
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In Bohemian the ('1) is fully recognized, and forma the 
-only vocal element in some accented syllables, as «'/Ay 
(bh'Mty) wolvea, ska (s'l^za) a tear. It seems probable that 
it was the sound intended to be represented by Sanscrit 
ij ^ = ('I, "I) commonly called (Iri, IriiJ, unless these were 
originally cerebral, as ('l, "l). The modem French do not 
possess the sound, but pronounce (tab!') or (tablh), some- 
times merely (tab'), although their orthoepists write (tabl), 
and contend that (1) here ionns a syllable by itself. As we 
have seen Hart indicates hia own pronunciation of final -k 
to hsTB been (-Ih.) 

K 

In English at the present day r has at least two sounds, 
the first, when preceding a vowel, is a scarcely percopCible 
trill with the tip of the tongue (r) which in Scotland, and 
with some English speakers, as always in Ilaly, becomes a 
clear and strong trill (.r), but as this is only an accident of 
speech, it will not be further noticed, (r) being used indiffer- 
ently for both. The second English r is always final or pre- 
cedes a consonant. It is a vocal murmur, differing very 
slightly from (a). I seem to hear it occasionally in two 
forms, differing nearly as (if, k) which I represent by (.', i). 
Aa however this distinction is, certainly, by no means always 
made, I do not usually mark it. This second (j) may diph- 
thongise with any preceding vowel. After (a, a, a) the effect 
is rather to lengthen the preceding vowel, than to produce a 
distinct diphthong. Thus farther, lord, scarcely differ from 
father, Imid ; that is, the diphthongs (ai, oj) are hoard almost 
as the long vowels (aa, aa). That a distinction is made by 
many, by more perhaps than are aware of it, is certain, but 
it is also certain that in the mouths of by far the greater 
number of speakers in the South of England the absorption 
of the (j) is as complete as the absorption of the (1) in tali, 

mill*/, mtftl, teA ihii ahoald br then. 
Nticall; Vtt «uc otrii when tcrmina- 
lioiu an addnl on, although it in thco 
esrlualjr difficult to mntinus to make 
the vo»cll« L form ■ ■j'lUbts \tj it- 
•cIC u^ihmiith'l^i, aq't-lMilar, mit'l- 
lEndiihj tehmtifJMri, ntftllUndrr, mit- 
UUdndUeh." Thij tbcoTJ a twrtlf 



ihort- 



wTons, Tor th< rucnl (')) beinr o 
leoftSennl {■) = 0^) ** t^umlty i 
mtd btfow ■ towpI. t (■t«b'l. 
hli'q ; f<d''l. M-\i)i m it nhoulil be la 
OcTRian (nbDuLlalai), bat in bet 
(■linun<thMBi) it uid. Eiipp mutiiiue* : 



"The tenninatioiia (Eq'ln, ahmALHl'ln, 
pah' In) enftln, tehnuiciiin, gabiln, 
are difficult to pronounce with purity 
for fnreiffnen and CTcn for Qennoaf. 
FimiUj the nktnnl Towel or male * v 

Eicrrtted in popolikr «peecli b; nes- 
ting aacient terminatiDn* u IB 
(nskar, iiior, mnd'lihfat, iqlihtl^ 
doktar, Drofnur) and among the vn- 
educalea ercD in (leeaiu, jc«na, gootk)." 
This pajuge a mUnstine ai aening 
to (hew t£e alale of a lanf;«lgt & 
which the final ( ii in a tiannUon itrto. 
See flupii p. llti, nolo, col. S. 
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im//-, pmlni, where it has also left its mark on the preceding 
vowel. When Dickons wrote Count Smofl Tork he meant 
Small Talk, and no oi'dinary reader would diatinguish be- 
tween them. But in (aJ, oj) proper, there is a slight change 
of lingual position generating a glide, and consequently Mr. 
M. Sell reproBents the effect hy a glide character especially 
invented for the purpose, which he terms the "point glide " 
and describes " as a semi vocalized sound of (r).' The diph- 
thongs (eJ, oj) are very difficult to separate from each other 
and from (oo). But the slight raising of the point of the 
tongue will distinguish the diphthongs from the vowel 
in the mouth of a careful speaker, that is, one who trains 
his organs to do so. No doubt the great majority of 
speakers do not make any difference, and I think that the 
best representation of these sounds is the simple (j) or {'i), 
which is in this respect wholly comparable to the (*lj already 
discussed. It seema to be an indistinct murmur, differing 
from ('Ij by not having any contact between the tongue and the 
palate, but similar to it, in absorbing a variety of other vowels. 
The following is a comparison of my notation of this mur- 
mur (j) and its various diphthong, with Mr. M. Bell's. 
The (j) character will express Mr. Bell's glide, and (Jw) its 
labialised ftu-m, as in Introduction, p. 1.5. The examples 
have been taken from Visible Speech, pp. 113-116. 
Brll Ell I a. MsiXFtee. 

sj J word, journey, furnish = {wjd, dzhm-t) &c. 

Br J papw, circuitous, answer, martyr ^(p»flp'4) 4c. 

ail ail fire, li/re, choir ^= (foil, Isij, kiraLi} 

ai'r aiir wtry, liny ^ (waiiTt, faiiTt) 

aoj oai hoar, power = (ouj, paui) 

aiv aui oHrselvcs = (jujselvz') 

att'r, aur ouor Howery, flowny, ahou'ery := {daiu'ri, flaum' ) &e. 

oi luu hord, cLwk, heart, guard = (naaid, klaiui) &c. 

ai 01 harbnrian = (baibeeiTisn) 

ahj X altor, gmmtnar, particular = (Ail'ti) &c. 

a't, oar aai' atiwry, tarry (adjective) = (staa'ri', taa-n) 

aw J, J prefer,Mmest,f(rra.,myrrA,g«ffrdoii={yrifj')&c 

Lt iii near, beer, lier«, we're, pier = (niii, biu) &c. 

i'r iur aerie, era, weary, p*woBs = (iiiTi?, ILitb) Ac. 

ei e&i car*, aw, pair, Ayr, prayer (petition), there, 

hear, ne'er, thetr, eyre, mart ^ (keei) &c. 
wid eea mayor = (mew) 

e'r ec-xr canary, fiiiry, thwein, bearing =(kniieei-ri), &c. 

ii AAI w*r, ward, swarm, dwarf ^ (waaj, wiAJdJ ftc- 

ui uiu poor, mow, tour, sure — (puui, muui, tuuj) &c. 

u'r uuir poorer, aur cr, asaHring, tourist = (puiuTj) &o. 

iu.1 cure, purf, cudure, immure ^ (kiui, piuj) &c. 
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Etl.». EXAMPLBB. 

Jii'r iiur fuf'^T P'"'eri endaring = (fiaiTi, piiuTj) &e. 

iui iiu lw», allur* = (liiu, uliuj-) 

iu'r iuir lurid, alluring = (liuj'n'd, Bliuj-nq) 

oj ooj, OM hoar, o'er, door, floor, bomo, torn, ««r«, corpt, 

■pour, tournament, towards ^= (hoot booi) &c. 
(I'r oojT, ooir gl«-y,80«riiig,poBring=(BloojTi, glooiTf'J&c. 

jj 30J, iia extraordinary, G«)rge,order,boni=(b3wn)ftc. 

ohj J spectator, tailor, razor, orator^ (spcktwtj)^. 

iTj J, iiu azvre, Amure, ucaaurs, «ciK«r« = (wzh'j) &c. 

JT7J iiu, li nature, tbaturc, etatur* = (nwtitti nwtvi) &c. 

It will be obBerved that Mr. Bell has not marked a long 
vowel in many pluccs where I have marked one. His 
general habit is not to distinguish the length of the first 
clement in diphthongs. Simple r is used in ordinary ftpell- 
ing, after long vowels, for the combination (jrj, or ('r) as 
Mr, Bell prefers writing. This combination is very peculmr 
in EngliBh; compare dear, (kary, mare. Mart/, more, glory, 
poor, poorer, with tbe French dire, dirai, mire, tnairie, Maure, 
aurai, tour, Toaraiae. 

The Scotch do not use (j) at all, but only (r) or rather 
(.r). saving (word, serf, sarf, karv) tcord, K-rf, surf, carve. 

In Italy (.r) is constant, in France and a great part of 
Germany (r) is pronounced in lieu of (r). Could it bo to this 
sound that Palsgrave alluded when he said : 

" A in the fronvlic tongc ohalbc aonnilcd as he is in latyn without 
any exception, so that, where aa they of I'uiys do soundo somtjrme 
r lyke a, sayeng pmys for paryt, patmm lor parisien, chatu for 
chayre, mazy for mary, and snchc lyke, in tliat thyng I wolde not 
have them folowed, albeit that in all this worke I mooet folowo the 
Parisyens.'' 

Certainly 2 would be the nearest character by which, with- 
out explanation, he could have given a conception of the true 
r grmneyi ou proren^al, the French (r), which is not unlike 
the Arabic fgrh),' and the Northumberland burr. The last 
ifl often confused bj- southerns with (g), (Eagrh-iot) Harriet 
sounding to them bke (Hieg'iet). The Spanisn r isuuee is (r), 
with no more trill than in English, but the r fuerte is, ac- 
cording to Mr. M. Boll, the usual (.r), but according to M. 
Favarger, (,r), a sharp uvula rattle without any moisture.* 



' Tho French raula (mia) i« o cor- 
niption of Iho Ar»bic iUc (^hauml'}' 

< 3«» OrViirnina dp la \pagaa Cus- 
tvUMiu mnpunlJi por \» ml AcuinnilR 
F^paRoU, Tlh nL Hulriil. 17B3. p. 70. 
when tlu (trang r (,r) u uM lo occur, 
at the beginning of word* m r<awi. 



THM, rim, remo, rveJa; tRla I, n, t 
always, lu Bw/rolar, enriqutrtT, taNro, 
Jtrait, drtrtglinia ; in componndi, whsro 
the Kcoiid part bvput with r ; ■nd 
where rr ii writ(cnMf(wrA,Mrrc. lo 
uthnr eowa the auft r (r) ii Is be pra> 
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No allufiion to more than one Bound of r is found in any of 
the older writers except Ben Jonaon, yet it can hardly be sup- 
posed that even if the northerners have retained (r), the cora- 
plioated (r, J, Jr) aystem could have grown up in a single 
century in the South. For the old ter= (rw), see p. 187. 

1547. Salesbdrt has the following words which are now 
pronounced with (j), the old spelling being in small capitals 
and the phonetic Welsh in italics. 

PAiTR papyr, HfiBTEB kwart&r, era tyr, t&ssuke trttutor, tertce 
rtrhiio, CHUHCHE Uurli, ladder lad-dr, bladd' hlad-dr, BMPERoran 
tMpfrw, EUEBMORE efermwoT, thosdre thtondr, wosure vmdr, mvYSE 
tie^fr, Gtlbert Gilhtrt, gihoer UinUtr, honoukb onor. 

Here we find the unaccented syllable er or ir represented 
by the Welsh er, t/r, ir, and finally simple r. This points out 
to an indistinct murmur, where the writer tries first one 
vowel sound and then another and finally gives them all up 
in despair, and truats to the simple consonant (r) as best re- 
presenting the sound. Now in Bohemian (r) is recognized 
as sufficient to form even an accented syllable, as si-na a roe, 
emo kernel, irii thorn, drn turf, chri greyhound. I do not 
know whether the sound is here (j) or ('r), but as Ziak (Boh- 
mischo Sprachlchre) compares it with the Gorman termination 
-er, which Rapp (auprd p, 194, note) declares to be (ar), it 
will be safest to consider it as ('r) or ('.r), though even the 
Germans are apt to fall into the convenient (j) final. The 
examples from oaleabury would therefore lead us to conclude 
that ('r) was sufficiently common in English of the x^'i th 
century, but would not allow us to assume either that the 
syllables ho writes er, yr, tr, r were (j), or that every final r 
was (j) and middle r (jt). 

1569. Hart says o£ t m n r that thoy are " rightly vsed 
in sounde when they be single." 

1580, BoLi/tKAR, who has especial signs for ('], 'm, 'n), 
has none for ('r) or (j), writing {foormer, dheer, anr, 
severawl, lettorz, figyyrz,} for fortner, there, are, several, 
letters, figures. 

1621. OiLLsayB: " «r» fere trissyllnbum est ; Mr/ mobilis ; apud 
alios ppim diphthongus valet, hlc irl auditur, illlc «■/." 

Here some tinge of ('r) or (i) seems to come into play, 
(a'ri, e'rl, eerl). Gill also writes (fai-er) fire, and complains 
that they say (fir) in place of (fai'er) in the East of England. 
But the Germans also write /cMer (fayor, fojT, foir), and this 
does not imply (a). 

1653, Wallis and 1668, Waitms have no allusion to (ij. 
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If it was then Heard it was possibly considered to be an 
erroneous utterance not worth naming. 

1685. CoopEE says : "Verba AngliPana & latina doriTativa qwe in 
origiine Bcribuntur cnm er scribimus item tr, praiiunciamua cuitem 
wr (or), non quia sic proferri debet, Bcd quia propter litene r vibra- 
tioncm vis aliter efferri pot*st ; ut addtr toluber, prefir pnefero, 
itmder tenuis." 

Here the mention of the vibration excludes (X) and insiats 
on (or) or ('r). Cooper proceeds t-o give lists of such words 
with final (nr) spelled -ar, -er, -ir, -or, and even -wrc, shewing 
that he pronounced -lure as (-tar) in adtenture, juncture, 
lecture, nature, pasture, picture, rapture, acrijiiure, etc., which 
are vulgarisniB at present under the form \-U), although in 
figure, injure, measure the (j) is common (fi'g'J, tn'dzhj, 
mezh'J). Cooper also says : " r sonatur post o in apron 
gremialo, citron eitreum, entiron circundo, gridiron craticula, 
iron ferrum, utijfron crocus ; quasi scriberentur apum, &c," 
almost 08 at present. 

1688. MiEUB alM says of r, " en certains mots la voyelle qui la 
suit se prononcc devant, cunune en h«rf, lire, apire, hvndrsd, apron, 
nitron, saffron, iron;" 

but this can only point to (or) or ('a) after what Cooper has 
said. Jones identities the sounds of er, ur, referring from 
the latter to the former, and making both co-estensive with 
the modem (j), but he does not help UB to determino the 
double power of r. 

1640. Ben Johsom says: " E is tho Dogt letter, and hurrctb in 
the Bouid ; the tongue striking thu inner palate, with a trembling 
about the teetb. It is sounded firme in the beginning of the words, 
and more liquid in the middle, and cods : as in rarer, viper, and so 
in the Latine." 

This seems to imply that a difference was made so early as 
the end of the xvi th and beginning of the xviith century. 
The precise meaning of the vague terms firm and more liquid 
cannot of course be assigned. But probably firm meant 
more consonantal and /t<iui<i more vocal, so that something 
like the difference between (r) and (j) is indicated. The 
reference to the Latin is of no value, as it was only to ita 
English pronunciation. 

Walkbr, 150 years later, refers to this passage and saya : 

" The rough r is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth new the fore teeth : the smooth r is a vibra- 
tion of the lower part of the tongue, near the root, against the 
inward n-gion of the palate near the entrunee of Uie throat. Thia 
lattvr r is that which marks the pronunciation of England, and tho 
former that of Ireltmd." 
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f But he doca not proceed to point out where the rough and 
smooth r were pronounced, and his description of the amooth 
r better agrot-s with a gently pronounced (r) or (grh), the 
uvtda trill, than with (i). The theory of a vibration of the 
back or lower part of the tongue ia untenable ; that part of 
the tongue is too firm to vibrate in the manner conceived. 
And in England we do not perceptibly vibrate the uvula. 

Smart, who bos entered into the consideration of (i) more 
than any preceding writer, calls (j) a " guttural vowel 
Bound." He says of (r) that " it is formed by a sironij trill 
of the tongue against the upper gum," to which it may be 
objected, first, that the trill is gentle in English, and, secondly, 
that the tongue vibrates freely, near, but not striking the 
upper gum. For (i) he says, "there is no trill, but the 
tongue being curled back during the progress of the vowel 
preceding it, the sound becomes guttural, while a slight 
vibration of the back part of the tongue is perceptible in the 
sound." Now I do not find the tongue to be "curled back," 
although it passes from the preceding vowel to the (j) position, 
and I find no vibration oi the back of the tongue, though 
vibration of the velum may occasionally be felt, and some 
persons may more or less vibrate the uvula. 

On account of the resemblance of (J) to (a), a sound to 

which all unaccented vowels approximate in the mouths of 

I of many southern speakers, and also because when (j) is 

I followed by a vowel, it is usual to interpose (r) thus (HeeJTi, 

HiiiTi'q), hairy, hearing, illiterate speakers — those who either 

do not know how to spell, or ignore the rules of spelling in 

their speech — usually interpose an (r) between any back 

vowel, as (a, a, o) and a subsequent vowel, thus {drAA'r/q, 

lAAr 9-dho-k;nd, w/ndar a dhi ,feus) for (drAAiq, Iaa ov dhe 

, Ifcnd, win'do ov dhe nous) dramng, law of the land, mndaic of 

[ the home. From this habit, a very singular conclusion has 

been commonly drawn by a great many people, namely, 

that such persons habitually say (drAAr, 1a at, wm'dor) 

when not before a vowel, — a feat which they are mostly 

incapable of performing. They will indeed rhyme window, 

cinder, not because they say (win'dar sm^dar) as generally 

assumed, with the trilled (r), but because they say (winda 

sinda) or (wi'n'dj ai'n'di), omitting to trill the r in both cases. 

Another point on which Smart insists is the distinction 

between se)f, mrf, which Mr. M. Bell writes (aauf, sajf ), and 

I write either (sjf, aif) by preference, or (aejf, aaif), or else, 

sinking the distinction, as is far the commonest practice, write 

(s.if} for both words. A distinction of course can be made. 
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and without much difficulty, by thoae who think of it, and is 
made by thosu who have formed a. habit of doing so ; but the 
diatinution is ao rarely made as to amount almost to pedantry 
when carefully carried out, like so many other distinctions 
insisted on by orthoepists, but ignored by speakers whose 
heart is in the thought they wish to convey, not in the 
vehicle they arc usiug. Smart, notwithstanding the pains 
he has bestowed on this subject, finds that the words payer, 
plnyer, ulayer, whicb are dissyllables =: (pec",J plfe'.j, a[ee',i), 
rhyme perfectly with care, fair, hair, share, which are mono- 
syllables ^ (koeJ, feeJ, HeeJ, sheej) with a different vowel. 

The action of the {'1) iu altering the preceding (a) into Can) 
and thence into (aa) has already been noticed. It is always 
the tendency of two sounds combined in rapid succession, to 
ponerate some alterations iu one or botb, or to fuse themselves 
into some new sound (p. 52). This is very marked with (j). 
It is now not customary to pronounce (ce) or (,oo) before (j). 
Such words as (m(?w, mooj) have a very peculiar effect, either 
antiquated or illiterate, and are replaced by (meci, mooj) 
mare, more. Mr. M, Bell considers that (uu) is in like 
manner altered to [uu). This is certainly often the case, but 
(puuJ) for (pHfw) has no singularity in it. We certainly do 
not change (ii) into (i/) and say (la) for (iii) ear} It is pro- 
bably this action of the [i) which has preserved the sound 
of (a) BO that art, ptirt are not (awt, patut) but (aJt, paJt) or 
(aaJt, paaJt) or simply (aat, paat). Indeed, in ordinary 
spelling, many writers now habitually use ar to indicate the 
sound (aa), in the same way as they use or to represent (aa) ; 
(p. 197). At the some time {tor, asor) were certainly prevalent 
in the xvii th century, and are fossilized in America. 

How far all these effects are modem, or how far they were 
heard even in Ben Jonsoa's time, I have been quite 
unable to determine. But aa (r) may still be said, and 
is still used by Irishmen and Scotchmen (implying an 
older form of English) and, carefully inserting ( ) or (a), 
is even now used by many Englishmen without giving 
offence to the ear (ii'r, liar), it is certainly safer to 
assume that there was formerly only one sound of (r), 
but that a murmur (') was generally inserted before it 
when following a vowoL In my transcriptions, however, 
I have been obliged to omit this theoretical (') for wliich 
I have no proper authority. 

> Sut oWiTc the Xanrivb tUevt crj^, p. 13B, nuUi, quI, 1. 
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P,B. T,D. C,K,a G. CH. J. 

The pronimciBtioa of P,B does not seem to have varied in 
any respect. 

T,D have now a. tendency, ignored by moat orthoepista, 
under particular circumstances to pass into (tsh, dzh}; thus 
nature, verdure are, perhaps most frequently, prououaced 
(aee'tshs, VJ'dzhj), the last word being in that case identified 
with verger. This alteration takes place generally through 
the action of a palatal sound, originally Cyy)f then (iu, ju) so 
that the transition was (-tyyr, -tiur, -truJ, -tji, -tshj}. I 
have not found traces of the change however, but the pro- 
nunciation {aee'U.) or its equivalent given by Jones seems to 
shew an effort to avoid it by omitting the palatal element (j). 
In the xviii th century Sheridan carried this still further and 
allowed for such pronunciations as (tshuut'Bj) for tutor. The 
palatals (i, j) have always had a great effect upon preceding 
consonants of the dental and guttural class, as they tend to 
materially alter the position of the tongue, in order to facili- 
tate the transition to a following vowel. The languages de- 
rived from the Latin are full of instances. It is a fashion in 
modem English to resist, or to believe that we resist, this ten- 
dency in the especial case of -fure and -dure, but we have 
given into it completely in -thii, where the I, hesitating in 
oloasical times between c and t, underwent a change which 
gave C-sioA) in French, whence in English, first (-siun) and 
thAi (-shan), — never, except in orthoepical fancies, (-shon), — 
and in Italian produced (-tsiwKh'ne). A similar change is re- 
cognized in -vioits, -cial. And it is in vain to protest against 
-ture, -dare becoming (-tshj, -dzhi), at a time when even 
t-tj«J, -dJKJ), though far less pedantic than (-tiuj, -diuj), 
have a singularly orthoepistic effect. 

C, G also underwent a similar change, not from the action 
of an (i) sound, but paradoxically, as it might appear, through 
the action of a foUawing (a) sound. The letter k is not much 
used as an initial in English and hence the observation refers 
in spelling to c but in sound to (k). It would be interesting 
to know when the English began to introduce an (i) sound 
between (k, g) and an (a) sound. There is no trace of it in 
orthocpiats, but there are traces of it in a very early stage of 
our language, in the Anglosaxon orthography, and there arc 
traces of final (k, g), especially after (I, n, r) having been also 
palatalized to {k,g). The word church, now (tsh J tsh), but 
previously (tshirtsh) if we may trust Salesbury'a Welsh tran- 
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scription (sittiis, is an excellent exumple. The Angloaaxon 
forma are circ, ciric, ci/ric, circe, ct/ricea, the Greek being 
KvpiaKov, which in the present Greek pronunciation, pre- 
valent certainly in all its main points when the word waa 
transplanted into Angloaaxon, is colled (kiriakon'), and the 
word (kirik) or (kirk) probably arose '- from omitting one or 
two of the intermediate vowels. Ormin's kirrke = (kirk'e) 
and the Scotch kirk (kerk, ke.rk), shew the unpalatalized 
form. That the initial consonant should have yielded to the 
following (i) was to be expected, and although in modem 
high Qerman we have Mrche (kirA-h'e), the old high German 
often shewed an initial cA= (kh) or perhaps {kh), a palatal, 
although it possibly meant the upper German initial (kn). 
The final k in this word is palatalised in modem German, for 
it is (A'h) and not (kh), and it is to be remarked that the 
Germans alwai/s uae{^'h) and not (kh) after (1 n r) shewing 
the tendency of Germanic languages to this palatalisation. 
The transitional form between (kirk) and (tahirtah) was (Airi). 
From {k) to (tab) seems a great stride. Tet there is no doubt 
that the passage was accomplished in Italian, where every 
(tsh) results from a palatal (k), and every (sh) from a palatal 
(fik) precisely as in English. In modem Greek «ai, properly 
(ke), beoomes (Ae, ii, tshi) in various dialectic pronunciatioos. 
In Sanscrit also there can be no doubt that the palatal series 
^ W ' ^ 'T «'ere originally {k Au g gn q) although they 
are said to be now (tsh tshH dzh dzhH ni).^ This is not 
the only change of the palatised {k). The older French seem 
to have generally palatalized the Latin c before a, as (A'adip) 
from campm, whence afterwords (shamp, shaA), (p. 53). But 
the change was often first into (a), whence (sh) became evolved 
by a further action of an (i) sound, so oceanua, ocian, ocean 
(o^'anus, oscai, oo'shon). 

In pronouncing (j) the middle of the tongue is arched up 
against the palate ; while for (k) the back, and for (t) the 
tap of the tongue only come in contact with the palate, 
when then (kj) or (ti) come together rapidly, the first 
change is to produce (kj) and (tj). By (kj) is meant pre- 
cisely the same as (k). The latter is generally the more 
convenient notation, but the former aeems more suitable for 
the present discussion. For (kj) there is an attempt to pro- 

rvmnin ; few Engtialimcii wonlil detect 
the difference hetceen [n}) and {g) thtt 
H (qj), and tome miiiproDounce the 
Pnach fH Bi (;). The loiind (nj) W 
loD)c> lo a wrie* (tj tJB ^j >'JB Vii *" 



not of lintk (I „ , 
Dieffmbacha Uolh. wurt. u, 
Tbit hawBTcr will Dot affect i 
hTUtrea of tho Au^luaiiDD 



> It ii rury poiublo tliat (j] ma; devrlnped in Saniurit. 
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nounce (k) and (j) aimultaneouBly. Hence the back of the 
tongue etill remaioing in contact with the palate, the middle 
of the tongue ia also raised, so that both back and middle 
lie against the palate. This ia rather a conatrained position, 
and consequently the back of the tongue readily drops. 
The result is the exact position for {ti) which, originating in 
an attempt to sound (t) and (j) simultaneously, brought the 
tip and middle of the tongue to the palate, and this being 
aunost an impossible position dropped the tip. The two 
consonantB (kj, tj) are therefore ready to interchange. The 
passage from (tj) to (tsh) is very short and swift, so much so 
that many writers, as Wallis, have considered (tah) to be 
really (tr).' But the organs of difforent speakers have dif- 
ferent tendencies, and in some (s) or (sh) are more readily 
evolved than (tsh) from (tj). It muat be remembered that 
when the sound ia thus spoken of as changing, it is not meant 
that it cbnngea in the mouth of a single man from perfect (k) 
to perfect (tsh). Quit© the contrary. It probably required 
many generations to complete the change, and the transi- 
tional forms were possibly in use by intermediate genera- 
tiona. From these must be excluded all intentional, that ia, 
artificial inorganic changes, such as those induced by modem 
orthoepists. The (s, sb, tsh) were all imperfect attempts at 
imitating (tj), a sound which ia said to have remained stable 
in the Hungarian language where it is written li/, while its 
congener (dj) is written gy, Magyar being called (Mffdj'or), 

Tnc reason why (k) should have been palatalized to (kj) 
afler (l,n,r) is not so clear, but the example of the modem 
high German milch, manch, durc/i (milA-h, manih, durih) 
shews that the tendency ia a reality not an hypothesis, and 
enables ua to understand milch as well as tnilk aga. mile, 
meolc ; bench as well aa bank, ags, banc ; drench ags. lirencan 
OS well aa tirink ags. dn'ncati, slarl: and starch ags. sleare, 
mark and march a border, ags. mcarc. Chaucer interchanges 
vftrk, i/vrch, etc., to suit his rhyme. It would seem there- 
fore that about this time there was a great tendency in the 
two sounds to fall into one another. The close connection 
also of the sounds of (k, tsb) naturally suggested the related 
signs e, ch, a notation early adopted. And as (sk) became 

' WftUU aajB: "Anglonim ch Tel ijtau-ryir, at si pnEporaorit (, d for- 

kh aoDBt (y ... Si TOti AngliL'SDae gno mubit Anrjoram ehimger. hoc eat, Cyan- 

(■ma aipillftUm praeponiuitiir rf, f, j, i dyrr." There i^ no doubt of the 

fiiint dyea, fyrw, lyic, lynr, hoc est, reudineM with which the Rrat wiunds 

ADglonun Jne Judu-iu, ehtiB mastica, generate the wooud, but (he two are 

fAfw Dsteado, et Gallonini jea Iiuim. quite distinct, and a Terr little pnutioe 

Qoi srllatiis ya», yrr pncpoenerit (, c snabloa auj one to diatingitiah them. 
furmabtt Galtorum changtr, hoc cet, 
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(aid, etj, sh), the earliest sign for the new sound was sch. 
This has been adopted in German where ch by itself has a 
different moaning. See also Chap. V, § 4, No. 1. 

But the phenomenon which suggested these remarks, 
namely, the palatalisation of (k) before an (a) sound, is dif- 
ferent. Generally the consonant follows the tendency of the 
vowel. A German is so imbued with the tendency of ch to 
become (kh, kjh, kich) according to the preceding vowel, 
80 used to Bay (akh, ikjh, aukirhj, that his organs would find 
(akjh, ikh} an impoasioiKty. But difTerent speakers seem to 
have been affected with the very opposite tendency ! some 
striving to render the consonant thinner, or more palatal, by 
inserting an (i) effect, between it and a following (a) sound ; 
others avoiding the palatalisation of a consonant before an 
(i) sound by the introduction of an (u) sound. The first 
would convert (ka) into (kia), whence (kja, kja), the common 
Italian sckiacciato fskjattshaa'to) effect ; the second change 
(ki, ke) into (kiri, ki/'e) or (kwi, kwe). These tendencies are 
carried far beyond these limits in the Sclavonic palatalisation 
and the French labialisation of consonants. They are not 
widely developed in our own language, and, bemg inor- 

ric, may prevail only partially both in time and place, 
modem Italian both chi and cut (ki, cuui) occur, the 
French ijui though written with the mark of thickening or 
labialisation, is palatalised into (kji) and similarly in all 
words where qw precedes a (i, e) sound in French. 

Aa respects the particular usage, (^aJt, X-eind, s/rai'let, 
ak&\ ; ^ajd, ^aid) for carl, kind, scarlet, sky ; guard, guide, it 
is now antiquated in English. But in Walker's time it was 
so much the custom that ho found it " impossible" to pro- 
.'AOimcc ffurrison and carnage with the pure (g, k), without 
^ ' inserted (i) sound. I have however not been able to 

I any allusion to this practice in the older writers. The 

>.'4attom is now dying rapidly out. But we find the same 
tendency in other languages. Thus in Modem Greek, I 
have been told, that ^ is always (Ah) even before w, a, and 
it seems that the Sanscrit jf had the same sound. 

What has been said of k applies directly to g, substituting 
sonants for mutes, and as {k) produced (tsh), so did {g) pro- 
duce (dzh). The Anglosaxon g has however usually re- 
mained (g), and even in several cases, as edge, britlge in which 
the change to (dzh) has been made, the (g) is found as n 
dialectic form. The alteration of the Anglosaxon g h&a 
generally token other directions, which will be cousideied 
under gh. 
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CH and J, G are also (tsh, dzh) when correBponding to 
I the present French sounds (sh, nh). Palsgrave admits that 
I FrencK t7» is English (sh), but he makes the French and 
English J identical. It is not easy to determine whether in 
Teiyold French c/(,y were read (tan, dzh) or (sh, zh). Hart 
makes eight pairs of consonants (b p. v f, g k, dzh tah, d t, 
dh th, z s) and two breaths (sh h'). The letters here trans- 
cribed (dzh, tah), he identifies with Italian (gi, ei) and the last 
with the " High Dutch" Uch, by which their sounds are deter- 
mined. Then he says, translating his phonetic orthography, 
I "The French Jo use the _;' consonant in a sonnd which we use 
I not in our speech, whereof this (sh) serveth for the sister theneof, 
with us, as eh doth with them, having no inward sound, and are 
both feuned with keeping of the tongue from the palate and bring- 
ing the teeth together, or the one or other Up to his counter teeth, 
and thrusting the breath throngh them with the inwoitl sound for 
the French J consonant ; which jf we had in use, should make ua 
■ the eighth pair. For want whereof the (sh) doth remain to us, a 
I treath without follow, which the other seven pairs have. But for want 
[ of that sound, wo have four others which tho French never use, to 
wit of (dzh, tsh) and (dh, tb) which are very hard for any natural 
French to pronounce ; other than such as are brought up amongst 
us somwhat in youth." And again in the theoretical part of his 
■work, after an elaborate description of (sh) he adds : " For the 
felowe of which sh, the French do sounde their g, before e, and i, 
and the i. consonant before a, o, and u, and sometimea before c, 
I and doe neuer sound perfitely our sounds bcforcsaid for (dzh) & 
I (tfih), in all their spcach." 

Hence the French j is fixed as the voiced form of (ah), 
that is (zh), as Hart heard it in 15G9. Yet Palsgrave, 
whose oar was unfortunately by no means delicate, confused 
(zh) with (dzh). The Welsh have no (ah, zh, tah, dzh), and 
are forced to transcribe the two first W si and the two last 
by tai, while they sometimes use si for all four. Thua Sales- 
bury transcribes Jesu, John, joynt by iaietuw, tsion, hioynt, 
and makes a Jack ape into a (siak ab) in his dictionoiV. 
He admits that the Welsh Id is as like the English (tsn) 
"as brass is to gold," and says of the English " ch, g and i" 
(tah, dzh), that there ia " the same likeness between those 
three English letters as exists between pewter and silver, 
that at first sight they appear very like each other, but on 
close examination they difter." 

The letters ch when transcribing the Greek j; are called 
(k), and in the word ache which the Promptorium also writes 
ake, eh has generally the sound of (k). Jtut Hart says: 
<*We abuse the name of'h, calling it ache, which Bounde 
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aerueth very wgII to expresse an headacKc or Bomc tone ache," 
80 that as the name of the letter could only have been 
(oatah), the words imply that ache was also so pronounced. 
Bullokar also notea it aa (aatah), and thus, by the very same 
collocation bone ache, is confirmed a fancy of John Eemble'e, 
in pronounciDg the line (Tempest, act i., bc. 2, v. 370) : 

Fill all thy bones with Aches, make thee rore. 
It is true Eemble said (cctsh'ez), and therefore erred in 
the vowel, though right in the consonant ; and the feeling of 
the O. P. riotora in placarding, " Silence ! Mr. Kemble's 
head aitshes," was in ho far correct, that it was absurd to 
retjiin a single antique pronunciation in the midst of his 
modem sounds. 

The initial k according to all the authorities was still 
heard in the xvith century before n, as {knoou, knot, 
knuk'l) and honce probably initial ffit was (gn), as both are 
used in present German knoi-hen, gnade (knokh'ni, gnoff-di?), 
but I have not met with an instance of gn. Jones mokes 
initial gn always (n), but says that initial kn " may bo 
sounded An," which was therefore unusual at that time. 
Wttllis however fifty years before allowed (knou, knyy) 
know, knew, and Cooper, strangely enough says: " Kh 

aonatur ut hn ; knace nebulo quasi hnarc &c.," meaning 

(nh), but perhaps really simple (n), the aspiration being a 
theoretical difference to distinguish initial kn from simple n. 
Labialised / or (Vw) has alrtmdy been shown to have existod 
in our language, (p. 193,) but it has died out. J^abialised k or 
(kv), the lips being opened simultaneously with the release 
of the k contact and not after it, is an ancient element of our 
own and probably of many other languages. In Anglosaxon 
it ia written cw, in Latin qu, which is the form adopted in 
English. It is needless to say that no orthocpist has dis- 
tinguished (kw, kw). Qu properly bears the same relation 
to ,9 aa ^u to k, but as the form of thc^ remained tmchangied, 
little attention was paid to it. It docs not exist as part of the 
Saxon element of our language. Initially it is generally 
used superfluously for g. Occaaionally it has the sound (gw) 
as in Itinguage, itself a modem form, angimh, rlislingiik/i, &c. 
Usage, however, varies, some saying (log' g>/-.ydzh, oiq'gwish} 
and others (licq-wydzh, axj-wish), The Italian quale, guanto 
are apparently (kfruaale, gwuan'to). The final -gun for -g 
' ftl iD (ongui; pliigne is quite a modernism. Ague, also spelled 
( in liie Promptorium, was prolmbly (aa-gvy) or (aa'guu} 
a aiijue, and hence does not belong to this category. 
Aa we have (kj gj, V\o gto), so also to our unacknowledged 
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(tj dj) correspond an equally unacknowledged (tw dw,) 
Tchich, written tic ilw as in bftween, ftcaiii, licang, twist, iicelce, 
iteirl ; dicindte, dice/!, dicarf, have been generally considered 
M (tw, dw), but many of tboso who have thought on pho- 
netics have been more perplexed to decide whether w was 
here really a vowel (u) or a consonant (w), than in the cor- 
rraponding words wenn, toain, wist, well, war. The difficulty 
is resolved by observing that the opening of the lips is really 
simultaneous with the release of the (t, d) contact. 

The termination -age is represented as having the sound 
(•aidzh) in Salesbury, in damage, heritage, language, all 
French words, and this agrees with. Palsgrave, siiprd, p. 130, 
note. Smith, Bullokar, Gill, and Butler, howuvor, do not re- 
cognize this tendency in English, although Butler notes the 
similar change of (a) to (ai) before -nge (-ndzh), and both 
are confirmed by the modem sounds (-//dzh, -ftudzh), of 
which the first is a degeneration of {-cdzh, -cedzh), 

GH 

The Anglosaxon nlphahet having no especial letter to repre- 
sent the guttural (kh), the single letter h was used, as in old 
High German the double letter hh was employed. As g often 
interchanges with A in Anglosason, as lagu, Uih, law, it is pos- 
sible that there was a tendency in those times to pronounce 
J? final or medial as (gh), just as the Upper Germans now do, 
and as the Dutch pronounce their j in all positions. At a 
later period the Anglosaxon g seems to have become (^h) and 
then (j), sounds even now confused by German phoneticians. 
Hence 5, which was also written j, and occasionally printed 
s, became the regular sign for (j) till it was supplanted by y. 
When, therefore, it was desirable to shew that g retained the 
sound of A, that is, (kh), it was natural to write gh in its 
I place. In the Orrmulum we have all varieties ; fuUuhht 
fiokhtestt, mikhte are instances of h, doubled merely to shew 
I that the preceding vowel is short ; ma^, cjjir/wer, mj, tici^em 
\ illustrate the use of i, doubtful whether {gh) or (j), while 
I rc]hBll-boc, foilf/ienn shew the use of fA. As in Dutch the g 
' often sounds (kh) as well as (gh),' and as the Scotch adopted 
the orthography ch, it seems probable that (gh) early ac- 

' Recrnt opportoBitics of lioaring (nh/p) rnthcr tlmn (akrluTi, skhm). 

Daloh pronuatialioii hate tonrinrcd Tbo Dutch thMnsrlvis coofidiT the 

I ae thHl the Datch eh, g are ratker sound renr Eoft. The Dutch fiaol and 

(kih, ^h) than eimplc (kh. gh). But medial k4 u nraaaunced as lirnplc i, 

tfae sounds an to lighllv luid ^utly tliiu rltaek («le«9), a modsm ciampls 

pronoonced that they ratbrr resemble of an omitted ^tluml. 
'^ r] than (krh, gih), thus sehlp — 

U 
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quired the sound of (Itt) only. But it is by no means 
certain. The two sounds {kh, gh) are so easily confused by 
those not familiar with them, and may so readily inter- 
change owing to the nature of the adjoining consonant, and 
80 few lanpuages havo provided for their discrimination, that 
we cannot be certain of their not having both existed even 
though only one ia named. It is the same with (sh, zh), the 
latter of which is scarcely ever noticed, so that it is not easy 
to say when it first came into use. Even (s, z) are constantly 
confused. They both exist in Italian, and have only one 
sign ». But only one of them (s) exists in Spanish and 
'nelsb, having the same sign a. Uenue it is impossible to 
teli from the orthography gh whether it represented only 
(kb), only (gh), or occasionally (kh) and (gh), nor would it 
be certain if a Welsh writer, for example, who only knew 
(kh) and was not acquainted with (gh), asserted that the 
English ffh was (kh). Now Salesbury says : "Gh has the 
samd sound as our ch (kh), except that we soimd eh deeper 
in the throat and more harshly." The two expressions 
" deeper " and " more harshly " might be applied in Sales- 
bury's popular language in two ways. For example, (kh) is 
deeper than (kh) and harsher. And (kh) being called 'hard' 
in contrast to (gh) ' soft,' (kh) might be esteemed harsher 
than (gh) ; or the reverse, when (kh) is a familiar and (gh) a 
strange sound. But certainly (kh) would bo felt to be much 
deeper and harsher than (^h). There is anotbor supposition, 
namely, that //h was merely (h*), the simple jerk of the 
aspirated brcalh. In most cases (ii, h') are confused, and 
the aspirate is considered to be (h*). In my own opinion 
(li') is much less frequent than (h), but (n') is occasionally 
said when only (h) is intended. Sir T. Smith writes A for 
either sound, and this is the general custom of orthoepists. 
Ho also represents gh by h only, saying : 

" Scio lauht, niht., Jihl & cii?tera cjuamodi Bcribi cliam g aJjuncta. 
vt taught, night, fight, bpiI Bonum illius g qutenint, quibua ita libet 
ftcribcre, uurcs prof(.-(.'to mtte nunquam in iUia vocibus sooitum tov 
g potcrant hourirc." 

This ought to imply that the sound was (h') and that 
(tauH't, niii't, fiii'l) was at that time the pronunciation of 
taught, night, fight. Hart at the same time writes luuht, oht 
= (lauH'l, oH't) for /aught, ought. Bullokar has also (Hht, 
boicht = (liH'tboouH't). But then Gill finds it necesaarv to 
introduce a new sign, namely, h with its stem crossed like a 
t, to represent the sound of gh in bought, and says : 

"X. ch. Onecomm in initio nunqnam TBurpamos, in medio, et 
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fioe srepe ; ct per gh, male exprimimus : posthac sdc (kh)' wribenms : 
Tt in (waikht enukh) wbiqht enough satia pondoria." 

Now those who do not possess a symbol for (IeIi) often 
write h for it, as we have seen Id Anglosaxon finals, and ae 
Rapp considers to have been the case in tlie Anglosaxon 
initial hi, hr, hw, which I rather suppose to have been (Ih, 
rh, wh). The sound of (khw) is very harsh, and in Scotland 
and North Wales it is modificMl into (kjch), corresponding to 
the English and South Welsh (wh). Those who wish to 
acquire the sound of (akh) may be led to it by endeavouring 
to say (aa'), and at the same time slightly raising the hack 
of the tongue. Hence it is possible that Salesbury's cA, 
(which is not BO "deep" and "harsh" as the Welsh ck,) 
Smith's, Hart's, Bullokar's A, and Gill's jf, may be all one 
and the same sound, either (h') or (kh). But it is certain 
that when Gill wrote, the sound (kh) was disappearing in 
the south of England, for Butler, who uses a g with a 
crossed stem, to represent gh, says that "the Northern 
Dialect doth yet rightly sound " it, implying of course that 
it had gone out in the South by 16^3. 

The safest conclusion seems to be that the sound in the 
xn th century was really (kh), but was generally pronounced 
very lightly ;* it might, however, have been (Ah) after (i,e). 
This is still the custom in Scotland. 

By the middle of the xvii th century the rule had become 
to omit the sound, aflor changing the preceding vowel, or to 
change it into some other sibilant, generally (f>, in one or 
two cases provincially (th). Wallis, 1653, after noticing 
that initial gh is simply (g), adds : 

"nliaa vcro nunc dierum proraus omittitur; syllnbam tamcn pro- 
ducendom inniiit. A qaibusiliira tamon (pnEsertim 8cpt*ntnon- 
alihas) per molUorcm ealtn'm aapirationcm k eficrtur, ut might 
potestos, light lux, night nox, right rectus, fight viaus, ligh singul- 
tus, wfigh pnndcro, weight ^ndus, though quomvis, lh6vght cogi- 
tatio, wr6ught operatus est, brdught attalit, taught docuit, loiyht 
qUEEsivit, fraught refertiis, naught nihil, naught malus, ftc. In 
pftBcis vocabulis cffertur plcrumque per ff; nempe cough tussia, 

' Gill minuintB 15, whirh he asea for bonr mealur ncboar ; nrigh ttbrEamted 

(dh) and in bin ennta sTtdciiToariiie to ue." This seems lo shew that buth 

torrect this miatake and also linukh) (neekh) and (neel were heard in the 

fill (eDuUi), he hai actidMitally re- first GjUnble of this vurd, luul would 

peated the error isitead of making the implj that (neukh) was mther pedantic. 

Mrrection. as has been doue here in Indetd if it were to be ctaaeed with the 

the teit. other pioaaneiutionB which the pedant 

' The Pedant in I.ove"!i Lebonr Lort, recommends, u (donbt, debt, kalf. Half) 

Act V. St. I. 16^3 cumedies p. 136 it might be coondeicd M ab«olete. 
complniiu of tlie pronunciatioD "neigh- 
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trough alTColaii, lough tenai, rough super, laugh rideo profcnmtiir, 
coff, trof, tuff, ruff, laff. Inough (singuloro) sot multum, aonatur 
inuff; at iftough (plurolo) sat multa, suuatur enoie." 

WiLKiNS, 1668, after saying that gh might have been 
(gh) adds : "this kind of sound is now by disuse lost among 
UB." Prick, however, in the same year, says : "Ghaount^ 
now like A in Almighty, although," etc., adding in the margin 
" but the Ancients did, as the Welch & Scota do still pro- 
nounce gh thorow the throat." lie notes that gh sounds as 
(f) in cough, laughter, enough, rough. Coopkr, 1C85, says: 
" hodid apud nos desuevit pronunciutio gh, retinetur tamen 
in acripturfL," but ho makes it (f ) in cough, laugh, rough, 
lough, trouffk, and makes Wallis's distinction between i-nough 
and etwu). Mieoe, 1688, says also that gh is generally mute, 
but is (f ) in laugh, draught, rough, tough, enough (not distin- 
guishing enow,) but adds " siffh, un Soupir, et le Verbe to 
Sigh soupirer, ont un son particulier qui appro(.'lie fort de 
oelui du th en Anglois." Jones, 1701, extends both the {f ) 
and the (th) list. According le him (f ) is heard regularly 
in draught, draughts, laugh, cough, enough, hough, rough, 
lough, trough ; and ho adds " some also sound daughter, 
bought, nought, (aught, &c., as with an f, saying daujier, Oofl, 
&c." And ho Btutos, that gh, ght are th " in sigh, sounded 
si/h ; in drought, height sounded drouth, hrith," but in other 
parts of his book ho also admits the sounds (sai, dr\At, Heet). 
In the xviiith century wo may notice that Fivlding in his 
Tom Jones, book vii, chap. 13, makes Iiis landlady say qft, 
thofl, for ought, thought, and Mrs. Ilonour write m/I for 
sought, book xv, chap. 10. These are meant to bo West of 
England vulgarisms, hut they sufhcJeutly shew the tendency. 

It would he vain to consider the changes thus indicatedt 
without proceeding at once to the fountain faoad. In Anglo- 
sason itself g became A before t very frequently, and waa 
often omitted. Let us therefore consider the sotmd as some- 
times (kh, gh) and sometimes (ih, g\\). Let these sounds be 
kept as widely apart as possible. Then (gh) must be rounded, 
that is, there must be a rounding of the lips while the gut- 
tural is uttered, producing (kwh, gich), thus Qorman atich, 
auge are, as already mentioned, in reality (aukwh, augwh*e). 
The Scotch sough ia (suukwh), and generally the (uu) sound 
before (kh) has a tendency to produce (kfch). This would 
then have a nntuml tendency towards (wh, w). On tho 
other hand (kjh, gjh) are in Ihcmsclvea llie closest allies of 
(jh, j). Ilcnce an ufliirt to keep ihe two sounds of (gh, gjh) 
well apart would result in producing (w, i), which, alter 
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vowels, would djphthongiae as (u, i), and after consonttDts 
would forni the syllables {a, i). Now this is precisely what 
baa happened in the passage Irom Anglosaxou ioto English. 

First the (u) change. From /agii, lah cornea law (laau, 
Iaa) ; from dragan comes droie (draau, dr.\A) ; from boga comes 
first hough (boouk(rli) and then 601c (boouj or (bouka^h, bou, 
bau). From halgian coraes hallow (Hal"u, Hal'oou, hsjI'o) 
from Itelg comes (tal-u, taloou, tcelo). In EiUnburgh, Musset- 
burffh, 9lc., although gh is written, (0) is regidarly sounded. 

Next the (i) change. From irtFffn comes team (wain, 
wcrin) ; from /trger comes /air (fair, feei), from reg)i coraes 
rain (rain, rpcin). From ire/j come bulge (buldzb, baldzh), 
beSoica (hel'uz, hel'oouz), and bel/p (bel'i), shewing three 
changes of g. 

If instead of falling to (u), the (kwh), remained at (wh), 
this would after a vowel rapidly become (f). In Aberdeen- 
shire (f) is the regular substitute for (wh) or rather the 
Scotch quA, which looks like an attempt to write (kich) under 
the form of (kwh). Dwiirf from dwcorh is an instructive 
example. The old English forms diatrgke, durwe and the 
dialectic durgan are founds a dialectic Swedish diceif, and 
Datcb dwarf, dor/ are said to exist (E. Mueller, Etym. Wort, 
d. Eng. Spr., i. 327). The Dutch agler, krngi and English 
^fiep, eraff. Anglosaxon leflei; crtrff, are examples of the 
correspondence of (f) and (gh) in difi'erent forms of the same 
low German word. The chief English examples have been 
already cited, and it has been shewn that the change pre- 
vails dialectically much further than it has been admitted 
into the received forms of speech. Some words have even in 
English both forms, as hough (H&f, iiok), trough (ti-of, troou), 
slough of a snake (slaf), slough a quagmire (sbu), tough (taf, 
toon), enough (enof', enou"), the grammatical distinction made 
by Wallis and Cooper that ihe first is singular, sat muUum 
and the second plural stit multa, although conformable to 
Scotch usage, does not seem to be historically justified. 

The change of gh into (p) in hiccough (HiVap) is mentioned 
by Jones 1701, and must be considered to be of the same 
nature as the change to (f), as (wh, w, p) are even more 
closely related than (wh, f). The curious but not admitted 
change to (th) seems to rest merely on the confusion of the 
(f, thj hisses.' When these are pronounced without any 
vowel it is very difficult to distinguish them at a little dis- 
tance, as is well known to those who teach to spell by means 
of the powers of the letters. 

' 8^h, nijich Jouca anil Mi<;gc giyc of (aoith) u called (suif) iu DoTdiuhiie. 
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When g/i falls into (u) it naturally alters the preceding 
Towel, with which it diphthongises, hence (a) hecomca {au. 
aau, A.\). Similarly (o) should become (ou) and thence (^u), 
but in this case the tendency has been rather to (au, oo, aa), 
as in might, botight, etc. AVhen gh falls into (i) we have 
alterations in the other direction, as (ai, en, rr). 

After the vowel (i), the (i) change ot gh, which is the only 
natural one that could be expected, would simply prolong the 
(i), and hence, from hiA, nihl we might have (nil, niit), 
forms which really exist dialectically for kifffi, night; and 
from the termination -ig we might expect (•■), the com- 
moneet form in present use- 

We shall Bee in the next chapter that such were probably 
the original forms of transition. In Cumberland and West- 
moreland igh is regularly replaced by (ii), and the change to 
(ai), which is constantly attributed to the omission of the 
guttural, seems to have no real connection with it, but forms 
part of the general change of long i from {ii) through (ei) to 
(ai), which will be minutely considered in Chap. IV, g 2, 
under I. If we are to trust Gill, the sound of (ai) and the 
guttural coexisted, as he always prints (naikht) and neither 
(nikht), the pronunciation of Salesbury, nor (noit) as became 
prevalent during the xvii th century. 

With this gk proper must not bo confounded ^A written 
for g, in comparatively recent times, at the beginning of 
words. Jones tells us that the sound of g ts written gh in 
gherkin, ghe«», gheus, ghitUrn, g/iosl, where ghess is tbund in 
Spenser for guess. 

S, C ; Z. SH. S. 
The use of c for (s) follows the same rules as at present, 
througliout the period under consideration. The letter h seems 
also to have been (s) or (z) under the same circumstances as 
at present, but as the sound of (z) does not exist in Welsh, 
Safcsbiirv ha<l no means of indicating it by Welsh letters, 
and lie tliorefare writes « in all cases, although he names the 
I sound. Smith, Hart, and Gill all use e, but none of them 
arc sufficiently careful. Still there can be no reasonable 
doubt tbot * was pronounced (z) under the some circum- 
stances aa it is at present. The letter s is now used for (sh), 
where the change has been generated by a sultsequent (i) 
sound, and the same remark applies to c, t, as in missitm, 
pri-nmirr, ii]}fiial, motion ; and « passes in certain cases into 
(x\i) unditr similar cireuuistances, as risioti, excision, measure. 
There is no trace of this in the xvi th century. Salksbubt 
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haa ORACYOU8E, gmmcs (graasi,us), ctndicyon, coniiisifien 
(kondis-iwn), exhibition ecxibimcn (eksibis'iun), prohisition 
proibisiien (proo,ibis'i,un), thesure frem/wr (tree'zyyr). 
BuLLOKAR has (abrerias'ion, komposiz'ion, naa"sion, syyor, 
Bj-ygar) for ahhreciuiion, coinposifion, nation, auer, »ugar. 
And Gill writes (ekspektas'ion, Habitaasion, nau'sion, 
okaa'zion, paa'ion) for expccfafion, habitation, nation, occasion, 
pasnon. In the xvii th century Wallis generafea (eh) from 
(sj), but WiLKiNS writes (reBerrekaion) for reaurrection. 
Fbicb, 1668, only recognizes " hard s in passion ; soft s in 
concision, and s/t in cuahion, fashion." Cooper, \G%b, does not 
n&me the use of (ah) in such cases, but admita shure, ahugar, 
which may have been, (shanr shager), "facilltatis causfi," 
although he places such words Immediately after his " vitanda 
barbara dialectna." Miege, 1688, writes dmre, pennchoun in 
French letters for sure, pension, states that in the termination 
-Uion, s sounds aa French g or j (zh) and writes &jital, train- 
gifnt, Idjeur, 6jer, h6Jcr, crdjer for usual, trnmieut, Idsure, 
osier, hosier, crosier. Josks, 1701, saya: " Tho' you have the 
Sound of sh very often in the Beginning of the last Syllable 
of Words, aa in action, nation, &c. aoundod, acshon, mshon, 
&c. yet is »h never written there in AVords of two or more 
Syllables ; except in cushion, fashion, hngnhead, lushious, 
Martltal." He admits that s is commonly sounded ah (sh) 
ID aesame, assure, assurance, censure, consume, desume, entuf, 
ejuure, fismire, issue, leisure, measure, pleasure, pressure, pursue, 
pursuer, pursuit, site, suet, sugar, suit, sure, sute, tissue, 
treasure, and says that ocean is " sounded oshan." He does 
not recognize (zh), but aaya that sh is written z "in azure, 
sounded askure." The change was therefore fully estab- 
lished at the end of the xvii th century. 

Though the orthoepiats of the xi'ii th century were slow 
to recognize this change, and those of tho xviii th and xix th 
even admit it rather grudgingly, while those of the xvi th 
do not seem to be even aware of such a "slovenly habit," 
yet we have at least two early traces of the degeneration of 
suit into shoot, in Shakapere and in Uowley, for a notice of 
which I am indebted to Mr. Aldis AVright. In Love's 
Labour Lost, Act iv. Sc. 1, written before 1598, the folio 1623, 
Comedies, p. 130,' there is apparently a play on suitor and 



' "Qu. Wbo gaue thee this Lctwr ? 
Ck. I told you, my Lord. 
Qu. To whamBUouId'atlbou^ueitl' 

OtB. From my I*rd to raj L«dj. 
Qit. From wliicli Lord, to whicli 



Cla. From my Lonl Brroicnr, a good 
To n Lsdy or frnnw, tfaat ho oUod 
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thaoler, deer and dcai: The two latter words were pronounced 
alike by Smith. Were the two former roally pronounced alike 
by Shakepere, as they were by Jones, 1701, and Buchanan, 
1766, though Cooper, 1685, givea (si'ut) and Sheridan, 1780, 
(sunt) for suit? Gill, 1621, only allowa (ayyt), Bullokar, 
1580, has (syygar). Hart lias (ayyer).' But some persons 
must have said (ahuut), or such jokes would have been lost, 
and, whatever was the case in Suakspere,^ we have tliis pun 
in Eowley's MaMi in Ihe Dark, 1633, Act ii. So. 1 : 

Moll, ttut upon him, what a, suiUr have I got. 1 am eorry you 
are bo bad on Aroher, sir. 

Eare. Wliy Binl, why Bird? 

Moll. Why to tlioote nt Buts, when you shou'd uso prick-sbofla. 

In the present day we have a joke of aa Irish shopman 
telling his customer to shoot himself, meaning suit himself. 



Hero «wcctc, pat rp thii, 'twill he 
thins nnothiT clay. 

Boy. Who is the shooter P Who is 
the ■hooter 1 

Botf. 8haU I teach yaa to Imoir. 

Boy. I my continent of hrnutio. 

Raui. yrhy aho Uint beans the Bow. 
Fineljr mit off. 

Btg.Ky LddTgoGs to kill homes.*** 

Jt»M. Well Ihrn, I am the iliooler. 

Bog. And who u your Deare)^' 

In Boj-et's Qnt gnrach, StmTcna, at 
the luggisdnn or Farmer, albjred the 
tKaottr of nil the qiurtoi and folioa, to 
milor, which \a the reading usually 
■d(>pUd. The preceding dialogue, 
which hna been given for the porpote 
of coDiporiinn, sucms at Brat Hght (a 
point l4i nilar ai Boyol'a laeanitig, 
which Itasaliiiu pcrvurBcly lakea ob 
ihMltT. Lai the coaneelion la nut 
crident. There i* no altnaioTi to tmlor, 
hot much to ihoatrr in what foUowa. 
Btytl knew both the mitar (whcthei we 
take him m Itiron or Armodo), and the 
tkfetir (the rrincca, nppanintly, who 
ii repteacntcd w going lo shoot a doer 
tX too opening of the tccno). bat 
Boaatine'a rrply, atid her ronark that 
it ia a "put off," look u ii' ihs woi 
puipoidy minundortlandiDg him. In 
the absence of a tsnable hypothcsia 
for the intmduclioii of the new won], 
milor, wo niay nppoM that Boyet, 
lookine off aflcr the ahooting port; 
which (u> jon IctV Ha on arrow sped, 
and iaifuirr* of Botallno who shot 
it, whorcnpon the puU him off with 



the tnism that it was ilt (one of the 
PrincPBe'a company) who bore the bow, 

' John Hon, in his fimt trcaiite, a« 
eitedinChi)p.VIIl. i3,note 1. chuiM 
the three words " suer, shot, nad hruei," 
u he Bprlls them, together, uid pto- 
noiiiic« (sj7'pr, ahyyt, hryj-er). ITie 
&r>t may be mtr or tnetr, the laat hi, 
of eouise brevir; \m the second mil, 
or ihoot intended lo bo written ihutt 
(Scotch, tchutt " shnot], aa Hart ia 
that treatise conatantly omiti Iha 
final t? It is the only indieatiDU of 
such a change in the xti tb cenlaif, 
and the word nw renden it my 
doubtful. We can hardly Guppoao tha 
word lo have been ihui. atntman 
giTes Ihe old English forma for tJkut, 
•chntlcn, srhiltu, schettin. ahette; for 
lAott, sceolen, sdielin, ahcten, scbcet«^ 
•sete, Bchetc, sculen, sotcn, ahoten, 
sehoten. The original difference of tb* 
words ia difficult to delermine ; £tt> 
mllllor doea not give any ags. w<B<d 
tcfllan, to shut, aa different from 
ttfoian, lo ahoot; E. Miillcr telett 
tint to aAoM from shooting the bolt 
of the door. 

* Stcerens quotes an cqniToqne of 
tulfri and lAoolirt, mtscallvd orcAm 
by a sorranl, from "The PnriMi, 
1UD7," and Molone a dmilar play npoa 
mvhtri and mi'rori in "Easara and 
Cbaractcrs of a IVisoo and I'ruouni, 
br O. M.. 161S," and al» Anltntj ami 
I'lcopatra Act v. Sc. 2, where I'ope rauU 
" a grief that •Hivli Mj very heart at 
Tool," and Capell read* nni/M for th* 
fbllo, ir-" 
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The Irish pronunciation towever only stewa an English 
pronunciation of tho xvnth ceulury. In England ut the 
present clay, shoot for suit would be vulgar, but the joke 
would be readily understood, though few persona use, or 
b&ve even heard, the pronunciation. Might not this have 
been the case in Shakspore'a time ? At any rate there is no 
authority for supposing that such a pronunciation could have 
been used seriously by Shakepere himself.' But the sound 

' Mr. Aldia Wright Menu to Bnp- 
pose that the connioaitocs might have 
had that piaiiiuiciiition, and that it 
therefoie might havo crept into the 
teil. In Lear, Act ii. 8e, 2, the word 
lArw-tiiiM of the To. 1623, ia spelled 
thrn ihnelKi in all flie quartos but 
omt, where it is tXm mgltd, an cvidcDt 
niimrint far thru luj/lml. Now ihrwitd 
woud prDbabl; hate been written for 
(ihjytra), ami may indicate the tran- 
•itiiniBl ptommciation ; on the other 
bond it may be itself a mere miiiprint 
for naled, which would bo a legiti- 
tnlM orthogrnphj for luiltj, Thii 
hypotiieuj ia qneitioned by Mr. Aldia 
Wright, who savs: "in biiolia printed 
in flie tune of Shakespeare and Bacon 
nriaduiu occur in dilFercDt copies of 
the aamo edition. 1 have never »coa 
two copiei of the 1025 editiun of 
Boccm's Euayi which nere exactly 
■likB. A tirt of the cariatioiia is given 
at the end of my edition. Now there 
■re ni copies of the quarto of King 
Leu printed in 1608, which we [Ur. 
W. O. Clark and himseU; editors of 
the Cambridge Shakespeare] have in 
DOr notes erroneniisly (as we confess in 
the Frelitce) called liti, whereas wo are 
now coniinced that this edition was 
MTlier than the one in the same year 
which wc have called Qi. ThcM 
oopiea of Qi (so called) differ (rem 
each other in having some of them 
been corrected while paswng through 
tJia press. The earliest of these which 
we bSTe met with is one of the two 
copies in the Bodleian, and we call it 
for distincdon sake d, (Bodl. 1). This 
has tha reading llirte tiiylcJ : bnt all 
the other copies of the lami edition 
n«d lint thnettd. I suppom therefore 
that while the edition was b conisc of 
prinlJDg the error was discovered, and 
the correction communicated vcrbaUy 
lo the compodtor, who inserted it accord- 
ing to his own Dotions of spelling. It ia 
not • question between the readinga of 



two diffirent editions, but hctwecn an 
uncorrected copy and a corrected copy 
of the Hunt edition. The later quartoe 
follow the corrected copy bat their tes- 
timony ii of no value, becaose their 
reading in morelj a reprint." Hurried 
correcbona, whether of print or manu- 
script, frequently introduco additional 
errors, and hence there is no guarantee 
in this curious hiatory that the com- 
podtor who Bubstituled tknelei for 
MBgitd, did not himself pat thnetti 
when he meant to have inaerted uialtd. 
More instances are ecTlainly required 
to decide tho point The Scotch 
wrote Khult for tioel. Palagrave 
writes $ult for mil. In Henry V., 
Act iii. sc. 6, fol. ICSS, p. Bl, we find 
" what a beard of the Gencralls Cat, 
and a horride Bute of the Campp, will 
doe among foming Bottlea and AJc- 
wosht Wits, ia woniltrfull to 1h^ thought 
on." In tlio Clirouicle Ilistoiv of 
Henry the Fifth, prinUid in the fourth 
Tol. of tho CaniLridge tililiim lAoNf 
stands for ihU, If wc tnke llullokar's 
old pronunciation, (Aaiif wunld he 
{shuut}. Mr. Aldia Wrigbl obHerves 
that this was "an instance of a play 
apparently taken down at the time of 
acdag, and whether i^But or luil be 
the true reading, one of them could not 
have been ButHtiCuted for the other 
unlesB the pronunciation was some- 
thing similar," and he thinks that 
these ioBlaoCBS !ead to the conclusion 
that the pronunciation (shant) " n 



tho becinaing of the 

J. 'Hie jokes opon 

thaaler and auilBr certainly establish 



nth century. Ilje ii 



that a sufficiently aimilar pronunciatian 
of the words was in ciistcnce to make 
the joke appreciable. The Tarious 
spellings, I tear, prove nothing, be- 
cause, coDudering the Ireijucncy of the 
WDi^— luif uccura 163 times, im'taiU 
once, iitiled 7, tailing 1, niiler S8 tine* 
in Mrs, Cowden Clarke's Cnncordanoo, 
— the f»re variations caa on)]' pnii tor 
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may well liave existed unrecognized, precisely us the Bound 
of (ah) is supposed to be uu-known in Welsh, altbougli ceivio , 
is now generally called (koi'sho), and not (kdi'sio). Simi- | 
larly in Dutch (sh) has been developed from (si-, (aj-) in , 
sevoi-al words, hut it is not orthocpiaticalty acknowledged. ■ 
In the xviii th century there was a decided tendency towurdB 
(sh). Thus sue, sttet, sugar, suicide, suit, suilable, suitor, 
sure, suture, all commence with (sh) in Buchanan, sue, atiit, 
suitable, suitor, have (a) in Sheridan, but the rest have (ah), 
which Sheridan also uses in sudorific, sudorous, super-, 
superabte, superb, superior, supernal, supine, supinity, supra', 
supremacy, supreme, sural, where BucbHimn has (s). 

Tbe sound of (sh) was well known in the xvi ih century. 
SALEsBURr saya : 

" Sh when coming before o, vowel is equivalent to tins combinii' I 
tion Ml, thus BE-iFFK mapp (diapp), bebpk mip (ahiip). Sh coming J 
bAct a vowel is pronounced Mt, thus ass&e aiu (ash, aish f), wusbx | 
teaiii (wash, waish?). And wherever it is met with, it h^spa Ixko J 
a reused serpent, not unlike the Hebrew letter called icht'n. And ' 
if you wish further information respecting this soimd, yon should 
listen to the hissing voiL'O of shellfish when they begin to boil." 

Wo learn from Hart, supril p. 207, that (zb) was 
known in tho xvith century. Wilkins, 1668, says that (sh) ' 
is " fiwil and common .... amongat the French, who expn.*SB 
it by J, as in the word Jam, &c., and is easily imitahle by 
us," implying that it waa not in use in England. But 
Uiege, 1G88, being a Frenchman, heard it, as we have seen, 
p. 215, in tbe words where we now use it. He is the only 
writer in the xvii th century who notices it, and, as he is a 
foreigner, his testimony is suspicious. Franklin, 1768, , 
seems only to know it in French, as he has no special sign 
for it, and even in French writes (zshtcme) for j'amai/t. I 
Just as Hart writes (ozdzbuurdwi) for ai/jourd'/iui, for want ) 
of an appropriate sign, although ho had recognized the sound. 
Sheridan, 1780, fully acknowledges it. It is always writtoii I 
(s) or (z), and arises in English I'rom palatisallon as [x'i). I 
In French it seems to be a degeneration of (dzh) fomiM I 
Irom a palalalised (g'jj; or else to have orison &om (j)', pre- I 

miiiirliilv T)].. hl..rnfi' r,f ,iiiv ijntLpn ■ Tha Dutth at lliti Tap* of Qnod 1 

•>J -11 Ik' IlnM taj (dtliu, l>/tiun] <.-tF..rnr (jim, ■ 

\i. :<. im).ja,JtH. lliia ixuii iiltrratian nr| 

il<<' -1 [irmaMilf ti« utDK rliiirorlAi, ant 

ijor '.N- c«iii|Kin)J« Kith Ibn IlollsD 0>% 

m r.,„ . I. UN. II .i,„y,r. Luii OiMnon/, aiu^tiu (Diliuunjo, DUB-I 

imiuK A L>< i.w\-t. >l.i'>. IJ..L unj DHnli'DK. IlihnD Ijn) tnim til* I"'-' 

-lull |in>iiLiiii iaU»u mu cuwitlvrwl no) Janmm, Juutntm, JtUium. 
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oisely in the same way qb (sli) derives in some parts of 
Germimy, and still more frequently to English ears, from 
(*h) as (ish) for (!*h). 

X was usually (ks). Salesbury gives flaxe ffiacs (flaka), 
BXKTBITION ecJiibimirn (eksibis-ijUn), oxe ocs (oksj, but, ap- 
parently by a misprint, axe affS (agz)- 

I F, V 

' Favd V seem to have retained their sounds throughout, 
but in the earlier times e and w were interchangeable, and 
either could be used as a vowel or consonant. This was not 
the case in Welnh, where u was the vowel, and o the conso- 
nant. The consonant has been generally replaced by / in 
L Welsh,_/?'being used for (f), Salesbury notices as a dialectic 
I Tariety in " some countries of England" the use of (v) for 
Iff)) but he does not particularize the districts. Gill attri- 
Ibutes it to East Anglia, " (v) pro {!'), ut (vel'oou), pro 
1 (fel'oou)." 

TH 

The double sound of th as (th, dh) is fixed by Salesbury 

iS the Welsh (h, lid, and the two uses were distinguished 

I almost exactly as at present; wilh seems however to have 

Ibeen always (with), tiiough (wi'dh) is now more common. 

Ifialesbury gives (th) to through, thi/sHe, thynne, icylk, thanke, 

"ttoroM-p, thyck ; and (dh) to thin, ihyne, the, that, thou. He 

also notices that th sounds (t) in 27iotna«, threamire and throne, 

which he writes tncn (truun) ; and (d) in Tharies Inn. 

Smith, Hart, liullokar, Gill, Butler, have all different signs 

for (th, dh) and use them according to our present custom 

of speech. Jones makes th = (t) in antheme, or anthijmn, 

Anthony, apotAecaiy, asthma, Author, authority, authorise, 

Catharine, Cantharidea, Esther, Isthmus, Lithuania, posthu- 

mus, priesthooil, Thames, Tltannet, thea, Thomas, Thoimon, 

Thomasin, Thuscan;/, thyme. 

It is difficult to determine when these uses were settled. 
The two Aaglosaxon letters J) S are usually taken to be 
(th, dh) but their employment is almost exactly opposite to 
modern use. In later Anglosaxon and Early Engbsh only 
one, either S or, more usually, f was employed, and even 
Orrmin makes no distinction. This might have been a 
peculiarity in writing names. It seems safest to infer the 
old use from the modem, which is found to hold for the 
XVI th century. 
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The qsestioii concerning h is simply when was it mute P 
for its sound, or rather its action on the following vowel was 
always the same as (h) or (h'). Palagrave says A is mute in 
AoHcsf, honour, liahuniiimnce, hiihUation. Gill does not agree 
in the last word, and the h has now disappeared, even in 
writing, from tho last but one. Solesbury says h ts mute 
in hottest, hubititiion, humble, htihiie, honeiie, honoun; exhi- 
bition, prohibition. Modem orthoepists will not admit the 
two last, though custom sanctions them, but habile and 
hahit'tlion have recovered their h, and humble is stall 
doubtfuL Gill adds tho words hour, hymop, which he 
writes (ai-zop). Abhoininable was a common orthography in 
the XVI th century, and tho h seems to have been occasion- 
ally pronounced or not pronounced, for the Pedant in Love's 
Labour Lost (1623, Comedies, p. 136) says: "neighbour 
vacatur nebour ; neigh abreuiated ne ; this is abhominable, 
which he would call abhominable."' It is usual to print the 
second abhominable without the h and tho first with it, but 
it seems more proper to reverse this, and write " this is 
abominable, which he would call abhominable," for the 
Pedant ought certainly to have known that there was no 
h in the Latin, althongh in the Latin of that time A was 
used, as we see from the Promptorium, 1450, " Abhominable, 
abhominabilis, abbominacyon abhominacio," and Levins 1570, 
"abhomina/c, abhominari," as if the words referred to aj- 
homine instead of ub-omine. 

In the XVII th century, Price 1668, says that h is mute in 
ghoil, rhi'toriek, catarrh, dunghill, host, hour, John, impot- 
thuinf, >Hi/rrh, Shene, rheum, rhode, Wa/iham. JJiege, a bad 
authority, because Frenchmen cannot rightly appreciate the 
English aspirate, having no such element of their own, de- 
clares that hour, hourlij are the only two words in whioH 
h is mute, and especially inatancea Itonour as having an 
aspirated h. 

1701. Jones says h "may bo sounded in halleluiah, harber- 

yeon, hahilimejit, hatvr-ilii-poin," &c., but seems to imply that 

~^ is generally mute in those words, and says that -hnm in 

"ILCB of places in England is -nwi as in Brojcham, Bucking- 

n. Ho also makes A mute in cotcherd, Nehemiah, shepherd, 
mtie-hrrd, and in llelifr, ILhraixm, Hebrew, hecatomb, hectical, 
Htctor, hedge, Jlrllen, hemorrlmih, herb, herioi, hermit, &v,, 
" which A may bo found by putting a Vowel before them." 
■ Tlw qiuuio 1631 tbo print* mhh«mitiM4 in botL pboM. 
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He bUowb unaccented fiis to lose tlie h, "as in Md his man, 
sounded (old is man, &c." He Bays o is written Ao "when 
it may bo sounded lio, aa in homage, hoMer, homo, in the 
beginning of all words, hosannah, host, hoslage, hastesa, 
hotitler, hostile, houlet, hour, m-ho, inkhorn, &c., often 
sounded as with o only." Also he says oo is written 
hoo, "wlien it may be §ounded hoo after a vowel, aa 
hood, hoof, hooky hoop, hooril, and iii hood in the End of 
Words aa in likelihood, manhood, Priesthood, &c." Fiaally 
he says u is written hu " when it may be soimdod hii, espe- 
cially after a Vowel, as in humble, humility, humour, Hum- 
phrey." This frequent reference to the vowel depends on 
the following remark; "That h is hardly sounded before or 
after consonant* ; but more easily before and after Vowels, 
therefore the beat Wn>/ to discover on h, is to sound the 
Word that begins with it after a vowel; as a hiil, &c." Un- 
fortunately this rule wonld make a vast number of A's to be 
beard in London, as (a u'ai, a ii'ass), an eye, an ass. 

At the present day great strictness in pronouncing h is 
demanded as a test of education and position in society, and 
consequently most of the words mentioned in Jones are now 
aspirated. Smart, 1836, reduces the list of words with mute 
h to heir, fione«t, honour, hostler, (in whith the h is now 
commonly not written) hour, humble, and humour. It is 
certainly at present very usual to say (Ham^bl, jhuu"mj), so 
that the list is reduced to fee words, which it would be 
considered social suicide to aspirate. But in practice, even 
of the most esteemed speakers, -/mm in names of places has 
no aspirate, exhaust, erkibif, exhibition, lose h, and his, him, 
her, etc., after an accented consonant when perfectly un- 
accented, drop their h. It is extremely common in London 
to Stty (B too'iem) for al home. A vast mnjorily of the less 
educated and refined in London, and a still greater majority 
in the Midland Counties, never use the h, pronouncing their 
words as if they never had had an h at all. The insertion of 
the h, generally in tho form of a vory strong (ii'), is also a 
remarkable phenomenon, not so common, and still more 
illiterate. 

(H) is properly only a jerk of the voice, and as such forms 
part of the Sanscrit post aspirates (kH gn) etc., and is fre- 
quent 08 a post aspirate in the Irish brogue. It also occurs 
before every o in Tuscan pronunciation, in which dialect (k) 
is also changed into a strong (.h') thus (.H'onfruon'tHo) for 
co}{fronto. I have heard Lirorno pronounced in tho place 
itself*, almost like (livu'or'nH'o) so that a foreigner might 
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easily persuade himself that ho henrd (lighor'no)/ whence 
an Englishman's Lfghoim is but a step. As an initial letter 
however (iij is not common. Thus Sanscrit has no initial 
(h), the letter 1 being (gh). Precisely the same thing 
occurs in fiussian, where the (gh) haa also to be used for a 
foreign (h). The Gothic A may have been occosianaUy (h), 
hut seems to have been frequently (kh), in place of which 
(h') as a milder form, became gradually prevalent in the 
Germanic languages. No German at present leaves out or 
puts in an initial It contrary to the orthography ; but final A 
after a vowel, which is dialectically pronounced (kh) or 
(krrh) as (shuukfrh) Sckuh shoe, has disappeared in the re- 
ceived pronunciation. No Scotsmen omit the aspirate. The 
old Greeks had an aspirate, the exact nature of which cannot 
be accurately known, as every trace of it has disappeared 
from the laDgiiage, and its old relations were rather singular. 
It is a matter of dispute how far the Latins pronounced their 
h, but the Italians, Spaniards, and French have nothinj 
resembling the true sound of (h), although the French have 
a trace of its former existence, asserted by Palsgrave but not 
recognized by Meigret, in that hiatus which they call an 
h aspM. The French and Italian also have no (kh), which 
has been retained in the form (/h) by both the Sanscrit and 
Greek. The so-called (kh) j', j, of the Spaniards seems to be 
a Moorish importation, and is possibly an alteration of (A). 
In Spanish America it is said to be replaced by (h). The 
%)aniards used it to replace a foreign fsh), as in Mcjrieo; the 
French IranBlit«rat« it by ch = (sh), and the English have 
made Xcrez (xeereec) into ihernj. 'ITie (h') is abundant in 
Arabic. 

In England the use of the (h) among the illiterote seems 
to depend upon emphatic utterance. Many persona when 
speaking quietly will never introduce the (h), but when 
rendered nervous or excited, or when desiring to speak par- 
ticularly welt, they abound in strong and unusuol aspirations. 
It is also singular how difficult it is for those accustomed to 
omit the h, to recover it, and how provokingly they sacrifice 
themselves on the most undesircd occasions by this social 
shibboleth. In endeavouring to pronounce the fatal letter 
they generally give themselves great trouble, and conse- 



' ReflT-Adm. W. H. 8m>-th. The 
Heditumuicaii, Loniiiin. IH61. p. 331, 
gienliouD that s map brtuDtring to ■ 
Oi«ek Pilot in \&bO, dot is Urit Miu. 
Add. HS. 10,184, conuiw An«r»* » 
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quently produce a harsbaess, quite unknown to those who 
pronounce (h) naturally. An English Biithor, S. Hirst, 
writing an English Grammar in German.' in which 50 
quarto pngca are devoted to a minut« account of the pro- 
nunciation of Engliah, actually bestows 1()7 quarto lines of 
German, measuring about 90 feet, upon attempting to shew 
that formerly h was not pronounced in English, and that it 
was altogether an orthoepistio fancy to pronounce it, saying 
that almost all non-linguists would admit that h was gene- 
rally mute, or at most scarcely audible, and that linguists 
who denied this in theory gave into the practice.* The 
division of the people is not exactly into linguists and 
Hon -linguists, but it must be owned that very large masses 
of the people, even of thoeo tolerably educated and dressed 
in silk and broad cloth, agree with the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, and Greeks, in not pronouncing the letter II. 



I 



% 5. Reafisaiion of the Pronunciation of English in the 
XVI th, XTii th, and xvin th centuries. 
The results of the two preceding sections are sufficiently 
minute to give an indication of the pronunciation of English 
during the xvi th century, but it is not easy from this mass 
of details respecting individual words, to arrive at a con- 
ception of the actual sounds of sentences. Hart, Buliokar, 
GUl and Butler have however given specimens of connected 
speech, and in Chapter VIII, §§ 3-6, sufficiently extensive 
extracts will bo given from their works, and translated into 
palaeotype, to enable a reader to form an accurate conception 
of the sound of our language in the xvi th century. After 
these, follows, 8 7, a vocabulary of the principal words pro- 
nounced by the authorities of this period, which will be very 
uaeM in endeavouring to read any other work of that time, 
because, even if the unknown word is not tliero found, some 
analogue will almost certainly present itself, which will suf- 
fice to determine the sound within the requiaite limits." 
Finally, applying all the results of previous investigations, 

hiro. If, however, he hnd been awart 
of the loose miinocr in which A ia in- 
■ertrd Nnd omitted in Lajtuaon, Genedi 
and Eiudui, rrimuer's Prnyet, and 
other writings ur !he xiu tb centurT, 



I Kritisches tiFhrgcbandts der en- 
gliKben Sprache (on .V. Hint, Mitglied 
du Univcnutat zu Cumbridgi', 'lnd ed., 
Leiptip, 1817. 

1 Hu prineipal argnment is Ihe re- 
tmtian of an. niKr, (iint, etc., bcrom 
woida beginning witb h, in the author- 
iiud TMUon 1611. The liats of words 
with mute A given bj Pdl^raTe, Salea- 
bnijr, etc., were of conne nokiiowii to 



he wonjd duubtl>«i huvt^ cimnidoml hii 
pnint eitahlishiHl. In prurtir.'e I undBT. 
stood from a genlleiuuii who conTersed 
with him. ho omitted the A altogether. 
* See bIw the Index of Wonb. 
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I have in ^ 8, endeavoured to realise the pronunciation of 
Shakspere, and have reduced my conceptioD to palaeotypio 
spelling, which will enable a reader of moderate perseverance 
to reproduce it orally. The result is peculiar, atid has been 
generally well received by those to whom I have had an 
opportunity of communicating it ritd voce. There caa be 
no reasonable doubt, after the preceding dlscuBsions, of its 
very cloaoly representing the pi-onunciation actually in one 
by the actors who performed Shukspere's plays in his lifetime. 

In Chapters IX and X, I have endeavoured to give a 
similar realisation of the pronunciations which mark the 
xvn th and xviii th centuries. The only connected phonetic 
writing of the xvn th century which 1 have found, is Bishop 
Wilkins's transcription of the I^ord's Prayer and Creed, but 
this very inadequate specimen is eked out by a vocabulary 
collected from the principal authorities of the time. It la 
with considerable hesitation, that in the midst of such di- 
versities of sound attached to the same symbols, and such 
numerous lists of rules and exceptions, relating to different 
parts of words and not furnishing the complete representation 
of entire words, that I have endeavoured to restore Drj'den'e 
pronunciation, or rather the pronunciation of some contem- 
porary reader. It is impossible to feel the same certainty 
respecting his sounds as respecting Sbakapere's, and the 
attempt should be viewed with indulgence. 

For the xviii th century, the complete vocabulary of 
Buchanan has enabled mc to give his pronunciation of b 
passage of iShakspere, and Dr. Franklin's interesting letter 
furnishes a contemporarj' piece of phonetic writing, uncor- 
rected certainly, but sufficiently suggestive. A vocabulary 
of the principal words in which Buchanan, Sheridan, and 
other authorities, differ from tho received prouunciations of 
to-day, or anticipate them, will complete the account of this 
century. 

It has not formed any part of the plan of this work to 
onter into detail upon tho pronunciation now prevalent, 
although incidental allusions lo it perpetually occur. This 
is a very ditGcult and very complex subject, which has been 
taken up by many other writers, but requires entirely uew 
treatment, in reference not only to the results of tho presont 
investigation, but to those abnormal, cacoepistic, rare, vulsar, 
and diiilwtiu forms, which the history of the past shews that 
we ought to eollei't for the benefit of tho future, and for tho 
thorough appreciation of the real state and possible develop- I 
mcnt of our language, which bt principally unwritten, iir. | 
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Melville Bell's Visible Speech, or my own Palaeotype, now 
give a means of writing all such forma with groat accuracy, 
and the rougher Gloasotype (p. 13 and Chapter VI, § 3), will 
enable those who do not wUh to enter into minuter distinc- 
tione of sound, to write our dialects much more intelligibly 
than the generality of syatems hitherto pursued. Those 
therefore who wish to aasist in forming a written picture of 
I our language for the first time, should neglect no opportunity 
' of immediately noting diversities of pronunciation whenever 
heard, after some of these comprehensive systems, of which 
Palaeotype poaaessea the great advantage of requiring none 
but ordinary type. To shew the nature of the process re- 
quired, I have in Chapter SI contrasted Mr. Melville Bell's 
and my own pronunciation of the parable of the Prodigal 
I Son, and transliterated many specimens of Scotch dialectic 
pronunciation which he has furnished, both into palaeotype 
and glossotvpe, while the politeness of several correspondents 
in the provinces, has enabled me to give a first instalment of 
a greatly needed comparative phonology of the English 
dialects. 



I 



§ 6. The Direction of Change. 

For determining older pronunciation than that of the 
XVI th century, it is important to consider the direction in 
which sounds have changed since that period, because we 
can then by continuing the line backwards, arrive at some 
conception of the sounds from which thoso in the xvith 
century were derived. It is for this reason that so much 
space has been devoted to a consideration of the pronuncia- 
of the XVII th and xviii th centuries. 



TABLE OF CHANGES IN THE VAITTE OF THE LETTEE8. 
1. Shtyrl VoweU. 

A short, in xn th century decidedly (n), became (te) in the course 
of the xTii th and has so remained except in a small ctass of 
words, where the various sounds (aa, a, aah, ah, iea(, te) are 

E short, has remained (e) throughout, but is locally (e) and 
may have been (k) at any period. 

I short, has remained (i) throughout, 

O short, Beems to have been generally (o) and often («) in the 
XTi th century. The (o) sounds became (a) or (a), it is impos- 
sible to determine which, in the ivuth century, and have w> 
remained, the present sounds being genrrally (oj in closed and 
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(o) in Djien nytlabks. In a few words (o) remains, M ervtt, 
gout. The (if) Hounib, as in the caso of short u, Vcctune (a) in I 
the XTn th century and have bo rcmamt^ 
U short, was eitier ^u) or («), probably the latter, in the it 
century, but during the sTnth become decidedly (a), which 
has remained to the present day, with the exception of a few 
wonb which retain the old (u) sound, but some of these aw 
occasiontiUy pronounced (a), and more of Ihcm probably were 
BO pronounced in the ivin th ceatujy. 

2. The Long Vomls. 

A loDR, was (ao) in the XTith century, but inclined already to s \ 
very fine and thin pronunciation, nearly (aab), quite different i 
from (on).' In the xvn th century this seems to have become 
decidedly (teee), advancing at tho close of that century or the | 
begiiming of the XTin th to (ee), which in the nxth century, 
if not earlier, became («) and even (*ri). 



' In an nnlminrD trestue aa th« 
proaoociation nf Fronfh, of wliich two 
qunrto IpsTm with the dgnalum B i, 
fl iL btiiringdale 152B, (two ywn prior 
to Polsgrovc's book.) are preserved mid 
dnacTibni in Brr. 8. R. M«it]iind'« 
Lift of some or the Enrl^ frintHl Booka 
id the Archkpiacopul Library at Lnin- 
both. 1843. p. -iil (but which did not 
fiU nndFr mj notipo till tbo preceding 
pugu were printed), wo reiui of the 
Vrenvh A and K, " A. ought to be pro- 
nmmi'nl fro the botoni of- the itoiuBk 
■ud dU opnily. E. a lytetl hjer in 
the throt* there properly where the 
•nglvMhe man aoundcth hinn." This 
would imply that the Frnnch aound 
WM (h], iwIcu it wa* rounded into 
(aa), u we know that it wundcd la 
Engliihmcn in the xvn th oentiuy. 
Tbo £PKli»b a wu qnito dininet from 
thii aiH Mwadcd morn like (m) to 
Fmush ear^ than (aa). The ■oonil 
oould wrtuiiilT not tui*e been (!■), or 
Pabmvn would nut bare found it liko 
the Freneh a, and ^alnburjr like the 
Welch a. ir we nippuK the Engliih 
a, * were (la, ee) and ibe French were 

SI), er) we •bull b* probably »ory nwr 
e truth which underlay thu ondiitni- 
lar (tatemeata. Cunipnre Gille* du 
(tun, lupri J^' ^'' '^""" ''"' '>l<°*« 
- '■■ r. Payno boa obligiufflj 
""loFrBMh 



the Freoeh tongoa .... By I^ltr Stm- 
Half, Profenor of the some Lan^oa^ I 



ISDo. 8to., the Engliih 
blBck letter, the Froticl ' - 
type, uDDugHi. lignaturo 

r 3, wiOi 



bmngbt 



en^ Sr. 1 






.lending to 
The Mi- 

tbor bu lakEU considerable 

not always snccenftilly. to il . 

French aonDdii, and occuionaUy rcfin 
lo the Engliih, in poHogea which will 
be quoted a> footnotes to thii table. It 
muit be Temembcred that m in tbo tm 
coseajuat cited, the natbor woa FrMwh, 
" Uur A u not aonndcd altogetber, h 
thii cngliab word a«v aa aone haoa 
written, but aa the flrit rolee of tUi 
word Augmlint or AJUr opeuio^ i 
what (be month, aa [or eiample, 
titU, iMi'ltHitnl, ■(flHsi'r .' and no) . . 
the rate of the engliah word aU,tatit 
a Frenebman ahould write it iceording 
to the Engliah aound, hee would writ* 
it in thia wiio at and aound it aa i/ 
tiiero were no i." This paaaa^e awnM 
to indicate clearly that Freaoh • via 
rather (aa) than (aa). It nhm InAn 
that tbia (aa) was heanl in thu En^iah 
'fltr, where we n<tain {aa, aah), but 
tlint in tit and other wordaof thateUaa 
the Frenebman beard (■■). { majr 
mention in Uluatration that Padi« 
8«vhi. the iiatronomcr, when (pnkiu 
^gliab at the mectine of the Briliu 
Aaauciation at Norwich. 1SS8, «U 

{mead) for ouaSf, which to Bngli^ am 
Mundca lery nearly u (auMod), ud 
Tory unlike (in«il). '' "■■■-* *- 1— • 
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B long was (ce) duiiog the svi th and sTiitli ceatiiricB, except in u 
very few words, aa Ae, she, vie, etc., bccmise in the xnth century 
tlie spelling « was introduced for those words in which the 
Bound has actually altered to (ii), but no such alteration of 
spelling was afterwards admitted, and in the beginning of the 
xTin th century the sound of (ii) began to prevml, and became 
general by the close of that century, as it now remains. 

I long was a diphthong in the xvith century, probably (ei) but 
occasionally (ai). In the xvnth century, and perhaps during 
the latter part of the xri th, the aoimd of (ai) waa introduced, 
■which has remained. Even at the present diiy, however, (ei, 
ai, si) and other varieties may still be heard. 

long was apparently (oo) in the xvi th century, a sound which is 
still generally heard before r, in laort, glory, &c ; but in the 
imfh century, {oo) was introduced, and still remains, though 
frequMitly called [oa'to) or (oou), and dialectieally (ou). Some 
words containing o long were pronounced (uu) but in the ivi th 
century these were mostly written with oo, and hence o long is 
sounded (uu) in only a very few words, as move, proee, 

TT long does not occur in any Saxon words, and in the xnth and 
down to the middle of tlie ivnth century had the sound of 
(yy) or some closely allied sound as (ii, re, w) which may be 
BtiJl heard dialectieally both in the East and West of England.' 
After the middle of the xvn th century the long u became (iu) 
after a consonant in the some lyllBble, and (juu) at the be- 
ginning of a syllable, and this sound has remained ; in the 
XTinth century, aa at present, after (r) it is pronounced (uu). 



(Usduct from <^U oar prtwnt at'l (hI). 
Ai in IflOS there mast hnve 1k«d a 
Iwge cisw of «pi«ken who called long 
■ (aab) or (teui), whiuh oould iavo 
KHmded aolhing liot (bb) to a Prencli- 
man, wc mn; Bajipose that this was the 
■oiud with wbich BroiuMl. with his 
limiled eipm'pncB ai a forei™er, was 
Emfliai. In: Tho French Litlclton. 
A moit eane. perfiM^ and abaolTle wnj 
to learae the French tongue. Spt fourth 
hy Clardiet Molyhaad, Gentil-homme 
Bonrbonnois, London. 1609, 32mo., 
pp. 333, for a Iiniiwle^ of which I 
am (tlaa indebted lo Mr, I'aync, tho 
anthor sara. p. 184 : " Ai, and ay. have 



iftho 

Indintiue moode, and these three 
reibcB ay, and bu compoundB : /e ifV< 
I know, nay, I am burne. be fully 

rioimced as, ^, moaculine : uy then 
"Vi f'V I hsTe./F dim!/ I **'!! saj, 
Jt liran 1 will reade, foimtray I will 



and he aeema to agree with Hart piirtlj 
in fail, and with tho iTii th cealiuy 
pronnneiationgBnErallyiQjrtpfMjr. The 
onlj' EnglUh writti who wciuld make 
^y = iRSB) IB Cooper, aupri p. I£S. 
Moat probably the Frenchman heard 



(gane), more like his gnt than his g«. 

■ Erandell <aji of Preueh it : "v Is 
•ounded without auv help et the tongue 
but ioyning of the lips as if you winild 
wbirtlit, say a, which u. makelh a lilla- 
hie by it selfe, as cinV, iiii>i}HnHM( as*!/ 
it were wriltun v-tiHc, pranuunce then 
mHji'^wf, pimif, niM-tnir uiit after the 
English pronounciutioH, not s> if it were 
wri(ti:D miiHigui. pHentr, nwtvritr, but 
rather as the m in this word, murtlureT. 
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ComhinationM with A final. 



AA was not naed in English words in the xnth or auhsequent 
centuries, except in Hebrew names, as ftaac. 

EA, which had been used occasionally without any strictness for 
long e, was established towards the close of the iti th century 
aa (ce), and remained so throu^out the xvn th century, with 
the exception of about 80 words. In the iTHith century 
however it rapidly altered its sonnd to (ii), only a few wortb 
finally resisting tie tbangc, after ha\'ing yielded t« it for a 
time. Beveral words with (u) short, were from the middle of 
the m th century, and still are spelled with ea. 

lA had no particular value Beparute from (I'a), and has followed the 
fortunes of its componenta, one or the other letter being 
frequently omitted. 

OA was introduced at the close of the xnth century for the long 
(oo) in closed syllables, after oo had been appropriated to (nu). 
In the svnth century it become {oo), except in broad, groat, 
where it was (aa). It has retained these eoiuida. 

DA is not on English combination. 



4. OomUnalion with E final. 

AE was BO te speak, not used, in the iTith century; even in Latin 
words * was often employed. When « was introduced int» 
English it was always pronounced as the long e of the period. 
This a! is one of Bullokar'a signs for (oc). 

EE was introduced in the middle of the xnth century for the 
sound of (ii), which it liaa since retained. Jb the earlier part 
of the centuiy no distinction was made between et and long e. 

IE wa« a combination having the same meaning as long < until the 
xm th century, when it was considered the same as m. 



not nalung Uw u too Ions." It u rery 
diffieolt U> nndentaiid vat meaniag of 
Oil PMMgo. It U ponible tbM u 
Bronoell nuj Iutb niot with tlion who 
•aid (hb), he ntipht ha*« hoard (iu), 
whish of oooTM muit haie bevn ftf- 
qoeatljr usnl at tbii dale, IhuD^h it was 
act recciTiHl. aad ai Ihii aoond did not 
nluiy him he look tvfnge in (□) or M 
■I connued by s rnllowing (r), and 
perhaiM was thiokii^ of somo vodi- 
Tidnal proaaiioiatioa, iFfaJch be had lot 
aadiTautoril; appreciated, bnt coDNiTed 
lo be generai. HuljrbaDd alio (Freach 
LitteltoD, leOS, p. 161] Hutmt io have 
reoogniied (in) in Engluh and out (yj), 
fijr he Hfa : " Where joD miut take 
or, », otherwisa 
re do thiako that 



whea EarliihiaeD da profer, t, thay My, 

Eiu : aad for, q, we aappoM they lay, 
OB : bnt we uimd, f, withont any 
hc^ of the loarge, ioyniag the lip* ta 
if JOB would whiatle ; and aAer th« 
nmnner that the Scota do aauiid Ood." 
HiTO we have the firal distinct ncog- 
nitjon of the Engliih Ion; u aa (inl 
distinct from the Scutch and Ftencn 
Hart, wbn in hu Grat trMttaa 



ISL. 



makes both the uuae aa the Fraadt and 
Scutch, and in his lecood tjcattae, anpri 
167, diatincdf ileacribea (j7}«idsM 
u) for thii aoDod. Wilkina. 1668, to 
le next author who diitincUy rccog- 
tet (in). Wallia, 1653, being tha Wt 
ho aa dutinctlj inniti on t^}. 
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J was not an English combination ; wten it was introduced as «, 
it followed, the sound of the long e of the period, 

i was only used at the end of words in the iviith century and 
later, for the long u, which hitd in this situation been pre- 
viously written «c. 

5. CombinaUoni toilh I or Y final. 

I was (ai, aai) in the xvi th century and possibly (lei, EOtei) in the 
iTn th ; hut towards the close of that century, and in the pro- 
nuncitttjou of a miuurity even as early as the middle of the 
xn th century, ai was called (ee).' Becoming thus identical 
with long a, it shared its fortunes and fell into \ae, en). 
Jil WM (ai) or (ei, cei) in the sTith century, and seems to have 
retained the sound of (eei) or (ee) till a late period in the 
XTmth^centuty, when many, but by no means all the ei fell 
into (ii). In either, nttC/ier, the old (ei) developed (ai) as well 
as (ii), and both sounds are yet heard firam the same speaker at 
different limes. 
II was never used. 

01 was (oi) and nearly (ui) in the xnth century, in some wordB 
(oi, uui) were heard indifferently. In the xvnth century 
though (*i) or (oi) was the rule, (ai) was frequently heard. 
In the svinth and xixth centuries oidy (oi) was recognized, 
although some Bpoakers still say (oi), now considered a vul- 
garism. 
fc;tn was not a genuine English combination, and was only a sub- 
stitute for long u, 01 long and short I, and followed their laws. 



6, ComliHtitiims leith & final. 

!&0 is only accidentally an English combination in extraordinary, 
where it is usually pronounced (aa). 
) when used at an earlier period seems to have been considered 
identical with long e, and has been generally so treated. In 
pigeon, dung«jn, the eombiaation «i is only apparent, for the t 
belongs to tike preceding if. 
is not found, 

was used in the beginning of the ivi th century indifferently 
with long o, but was introduced towards the close of that 
century to indicate those long o which had come to be pro- 
nounced (uu), and it has retained this value. 

ITO is not used. 



' Erondcll sa^fl in tbe Freadi 
CiLrden, 16UG. spmldng of Fionch oi, 
ohich wan tb<m certoialy (b) : " Also 
if I doc fuUow ai, it mateth tiie word 
long, uid the i vnsoiudnj, bb Jfaiifrr, 
paittrt, «li«r8 Ite ai or oy be pro- 



noQNCed m these ei^'ILih nordi ilay, uy, 
•uy," wbidi he theteforo identiSca 
mth long o. No English wrilsr of tbe 
poriod mskcs tbitoonnuion. Bat oom- 
paie Boljband's gay, f'pinf, nipi, 
p. 227, note, col, 2. 
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T. Comhinationt icUh Vor Wjinal. 

AC was (au, nan) in the sTith century, and aeema to have peseeil 
by the iibBorption of (u) into (w), or simple lubial modificatioii, 
into (4a) in the xvnth centiiry, which sound it generally 
rotiiins although there is still a conti'st between (oa, aa) Id 
e. few words. 

EU had in the svith century two sonuds (yy) and (eu) whirli 
were not distinguished hy any orthographicBl espedient. In 
the ivuth century the (yy) sounds became (iu, Juu), and the 
(eu) sounds cither remained (eu), or became (oo). La the Kvm tU 
century those which had become (oo) remained so, the reet fell 
into (in, juu) where they hai'e since remained. 

ITT ia not used. 

UU in the earlier part of the svith century, and in the pronuncia- 
tion of some writers even down to the latter part of that 
century, had the sound of (uu, u) ; by the middle of the 
XVI th century it was generally pronounced (on), but ocea- 
sionally (uu). A class of words in ok, however, derived from 
the Anglosoxon aw, ow, was by both set of speakers pro- 
nounced (oou). In the XTnth ccntau^- the (oon) sounds bo- 
came (oou) as they have since remained, though theoretically 
considered as simple (oa). The (ou, n) sounds at the same 
time heeamo (ou, o) and have since retained these forms. 

DTJ ia not used. 

B. Conimtanti. 

B invariably (b). 

V invariably (k) before a, », u and (s) before (o,i), except that 
in the imtth century, and perhaps earlier, e before a became 
{k) ; and ci- before a vowel became (sh). 

CH sometimes (k) in Greek works, generally (tsh) throughout the 
period. 

D invariably (d) except that, in the xvnith century, il in the 
t«Tmination -dur», -dier became (dj) or (dzh). 

F invariably (f). 

() invariably (g) before o, o, u, and almost invariably (g) in 
Saxon words before e, i; otherwise invariublv (dzh) before 
«, t. In the xvinth century and perliaps earlier, g before tf, 
and gu before t long became (yV 

OH in the beginning of the m th century, full (1th) or (ih); 
towards the middle and close, veiy gently pronouni^i^, alrotMt 
(h'); and in the ivnth century and subsequently entirely 
lost. In a few words of the xvi th century and morn attwr- • 
wards, gh was sounded as (f). In one word, siffli, in the 
xvn th and xvui th centimes gh was called (th), and in one 
word, hieeotigh, (p). When gh was omitt«^d in speecli after *', 
the sound of that lettor was ohaneed &om (i) to (si) ; the 
sound of augh witli silent gh was cither (oa) or (aa) ; of ough 
with silent gh, (oou) or (aa), sometimes (ju) und (nu). 



Chap. Ill, } 6. 
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in many words in the xvn th century, where it is now never 
omitted, was not Homtdcd. 

or " I consonant" had invariubly the sound of (dzh), 
wa^ (k) before oil vowels, perhaps inclined to the palatalised 
(i) before the sound of (ii), and in the XTinth centnry fre- 
quently became (i) before a (a, aa), and long i (oi). 
invariably (1) or {'!), In the xvi th century it was beginning 
to disappear after a, after becoming labiolised to {he) and thus 
changing the sound of a from (a) into (au, aa.), the hitter pre- 
vailing in the ivn th century ; (aa) is now commonly heard in 
the termination -aim. 
invariably (m) or ('m), 
invariably (n) or f'n). 
^KO invariably (q) or (qg), except in the combination -nge when it 
became (-ndzh) and had a tendency to change preceding (a) 
into (ai) which became subsequently (ce), 
P invanably (p). 

PH invariably (!'), except perhaps in such combinations as Claphan, 
^^^ in which the h was omitted in the svnth oentiiry. 
^^^EQF invariably (kif), or labialised (h^. 

^^^K preceding a vowel, invariably (r), following but not preceding 
^^^V a vowel, it was most probably (j) as early as the svinth 
^^^^^ century, and possibly in the xvo th. 
^^H%H was the same as simple r. 

^^|:B initially, invariably (a), medially and finally either (s) or (z) 
^^^K according to present usage. In the xvin th century » before 
^^^^ long H, and ti- before a vowel became (sh), and -i»i- became 
^^^H (-izh-) ; in the termination -»ure, < became (sh) or (zh). None 
^^^H of these changes seem to have been acknowledged before the 
^^^F^ middle of the xvn th century. 

^^^^T invariably (t), except that (i- in the terminatioiis -tion, -ttou*, 
waa (a/) in the xn th and xvn th centuries, imd became (sh) in 
the xruth. In the termination -lure in the ivm th century, 
(fell into (ti)or(t8h). 
TH either (th) or (dh) according to the present laws, except that 
in the xvith century it was (t) in T/iomaa as now, and also in 
thrtme, and (d) in Thaviti Ian ; and generally (th) in leil/i 
instead of (dh) as now. 
V or "U consonant" invariably (v). 

W as a consonant, whether confosed with an initial (n) or not, 
invariably (w). 

WH, whether eonfiised with (Hu)or (hw), was probably always (wh). 

"■ invariably (ks), the present use as (gz) seems to have been 
(mknown previously. 

as a consonant) whether confused with an initial (i) or not, 
invariably (j1. 
invariably (z). 
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Oil examining: this table of changes, it would appear that 
the consonants have been subjeut to little or no alteration, 
except under the action of an (i) or (u) sound. The action 
of an (i) sound changes (t, d, s, z,) to (tj fsh, dj dzh, sh, 
zb), but this action did not materially atfect the English 
pronunciation of the xvi th and earlier part of the xvii th 
centuries. The (u) sound was generated through the labiab- 
sation of (1) which gradually disappeared, labialising the pro- 
ceding Towel. 

The consonant gh, originally (kh), became gradually dis- 
agreeable and harah to the Southern English and passing 
through (h') soon ceaaed to be appreciable, and was therefore 
neglected, although it was probably theoretically maintained 
long after it had practically disappeared. On examining 
the oldest forms of words, however, this sound appears to 
have passed through (i, u), and in its disappearance to have 
acted by palattsation and labialisation on the preceding 
vowel. The change of iijh to long ( is the only one that 
presents a difficulty, and this depends upon the same cause 
which changed long t generally from (ii) to (»i), p. 234, 

For the vowels the following changes occur, taking the 
sounds only, independent of the spellings. 



S>,orl I 


o«*i.. 


Limy VoaiU. 


Dipklhmgt. 


U, » 




aa, ste, ce 
ee, ii 


«, «i 


ai, lei, ei, eoi, ee, w, mi 

au, aa', aa 

ei, oi 

ei, eei, ee, ii 

eu,iu 

en, DO, txnx 


o, a 




00, uu 

OO, 00 «tu 




oou, eo, sou ^H 


H, 3 




nu, ou, ou 
yy, iu 




til, 01, il, 01 ■ 



The directions of change ore here seen to be three, — towards 
(i), towards (u), towards (e). But the two last are not 
essentially different, aa (u) may bo considered as a labiol- 
ised (o), p. 162. 

The long vowels have altered more than ths short voweU. 
The voice being sustained there was more time for the Towel 
sound to bo considered, and hence the fancy of the speaker 
may have come more into play. This has generally given 
rise to a refining process, consisting in diminishing the lin- 
gual or the labial aperture. The lingual aperture is materi- 
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ally dimiiiished m the passagsB (aa, ecu;, ee, fe) and (ee, u). 
It aeems curious that tho first was not coatiuued as Car as 
the second. In the name Jama, however, which became 
(Dzheemz) in the xvii th century, and has passed to (Dzhiiraz) 
in flunkey EngliBh, and to (Dzh/m) as a common abbrevi- 
ation, the series of changes is complete. Fashion and refine- 
ment have nearly banished (aa), but have not yet confounded 
in one (ii) all tUe words formerly distinguished by (aa, ee). 

The change of (oo) to (uu) was a similar refinement, con- 
sisting first in the elevation of the tongue, and correponding 
narrowing of the labial passage, producing («(/), and secondly 
in the narrowing of the pharjTix. The change from (oo) to 
{oo) consisted simply iu nan-owing the pbaryngal cavity. 

One of the moat remarkable changes is that from (uu) a 
simple vowol, into (ou) a diphthong. Both sounds held 
their own side by side for some years, Palsgrave in 1530 
and Bullokar in 1580 both upholding (uu), while Salesbui-y, 
Smith, and Hart declared for (ou), which finally prevailed. 
Although the change is certain, there is no trace of any 
reason being given, and as the sound (uu) had been repre- 
sented by the letters ou in those cases where it changed into 
(ou), whereas when (uu) was a change of (oo), it did not 
further change into (ou), and the orthography also did not 
give ou, — the mere accident of the spelling naturally presents 
itself as a cause. This hypothesis is strengthened by ob- 
serving that in the north of Eugland, where reading was 
perhaps less common than in the South, the sound of (uu) in 
these words still remains unaltered. But such a supposition 
can hardly bo correct, because the change of (uu) into (ou) 
is precisely analogous to the change of (ii) into (ei), a change 
which must certainly have occurred in passing from the 
AnglosBxon period to the svi th century, although it has not 
yet come distinctly before us, and had no connection with 
the orthography. In each case the change simply consists in 
commencing the vowel with a sound which is too open, (that 
ifl, with the tongue not sufficiently raised), and, as it were, 
correcting that error in the course of utterance. This variety 
of speech might easily be generated and become fashionable 
in one part of the country and not in another, and as it 
penetrated far beyond the classes whom orthography could 
affect at a time when books were rare, and readers rarer in 
proportion to the speakers, the physiological hypothesis 
seems more deserving of adoption than the orthographical. 
On further examination it will be found that this hypothesis 
has an analogue iu a well known custom of the South of 
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England. In the North of England, in France, and Ger- 
many, no difficulty is felt in prolonging the pure Bounds of 
(pc) and (oo), but in the South of England persons have in 
general such a hahit of raising the tongue slightly after the 
sound of («'), and both raising the tongue and partly closing 
the lips after the sound of (oo), that these Bounds are con- 
verted into the diphthongs (ec'j, oo'wj, or (eei, oou) where 
the [ee, oo) parte are long and strongly market^ and the (i, u) 
terminals are very brief and lightly touched but still per- 
ceptible, BO that a complete diphthong results, which how- 
ever is disowned by many orthoepists and is not intended by 
the speaker. Now we have only to suppose a habit growing 
up of beginning the (ii, uu) sound with a tongue somewhat 
too depressed, and in the latter case with the lips also too open, 
but passing instantly and rapidly from these initial sounds 
to the true (ii, uu), and (cii, duuj would result. From the 
habit of accenting the first element of a diphthong, the 
initial touch of (e, o) would come to have the accent, and 
being very short and indistinct might readily vary in dif- 
ferent mouths into (a, a, a). Wo should thus obtain the 
diphthongs (e'l, ou ; ei, ou ; ai, au ; si, au) in which also the 
second element may be, and at present in the South of Eng- 
land seems to be (/, u) rather than (i, u). Thus on lengtE- 
ening out the terminal sounds of nig/i, iiow, I seem to hear 
in my own pronunciation (naiii, nouuu). 

The generation of (cei, oon) from (ce, oo) consists then in 
subjoining brief (i, u) to long (cc, oo) ; while the generation 
of {cii, oaa) from (ii, uu) consists in prefixing brief (e, o) to 
long (ii, uu). The elements in both cases are the same (eei, 
fit ; oou, auu) and the accessary sounds are in both cases 
brief, but when terminal they are unaccented, when initial 
accented, just like an nppoffgiatura in music. 

We might therefore expect to hear («, ov) developed 
either from (ii, nu) or from (ir, oo). Further reasons for 
supposing the first to have actually occurred will be given in 
Chap. IV, S; 2, under I. For the second, it is not uncom- 
mon at pri'sent to hear ('■i) for {w), and (ou) for {oo), although 
these changt-s have not been generally recognized. 

This change of (ii) into (ei, ai, oi), and (uu) into (ou, au^ 
8u) is otyinologically interesting heoause it is by no means 
confined to our own country. The Golhio (ii) corresponded 
to (ii) in Icelandic, Anglosaxou, Frieaic, Old Saxon, Low 
German, and Upper German, and is still (ii) in Danish and 
Swedish, but is now (oi) in English and Swubian, and (ai) in 
Dutch, High German, Frankiith, East Frankish and Bavarian, 



Chap. III. { 8' 
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Booording to Rnpp (Phys. d. Spr. iv., 144} and the same 
writer savB that (uu) in Gothic was (uu) in Icelandic, Anglo- 
Saxon, Iricsic, Old Saxon, Low German, Upper German, 
and is stiU (uu) in Danish, but it has become (au) in English 
and Swabian, (au) in High German, Frankish, East Frankish 
and Bavarian, (ay) in Dutch, and (un) in Swedish. Except 
the two last changea, the phenomena must be all referable to 
local habits of the kind named. The Dutch sound (ay), written 
ui, would appear to be an alteration of (ju), but whether there 
ia any historical as well as phouetical ground for supposing 
Buch a form to have existed, I cannot say.' It is impossible 
not to be reminded in this historical change of (ii, uu) into 
(ei, ou) of the (guNa) changes in Sanscrit, because they are 
phonetically the same, although they arise in a dtiferent 
manner. 

We have then briefly the following changes of the prin- 
cipal vowel sounds, of which the change (ii) to (ei) was 
anterior to the xvith century, unless, as seems to be the 
only legitimate inference, Palsgrave's and BuUokar's state- 
ments (pp. 109, 114) are held to imply that long » was still 
pronounced as ii in some words by them : — 

From (ua) through (iBffi) to (ee, «, wi) 

From (w) to (ii) 

From (ii) through (ei) to (ci, ai, ai) 

From foo) to (uu), or to (oe, eon) 

From (uu) through (ou) to (ou, au) 
Proceeding backwards, then, wo must, if there was any change, 
look for it in the same series. Thus (aa, aa) may have 
preceded (aa). Perhaps (ee) may have preceded (ee). The 
Bounds {ee, oo) may have preceded (ii, uu), and it is possible 
that (aa) may have preceded (oo), as the latter is only 
the rounded form of the former. 

The vowel fyy) can hardly have been an original vowel 
sound. Its relations to (i, u) and (iu) are so close, tliat it 
might have arisen from any one of the three, but it has 
principally the appearance of being an alteration of (u) 
caused by making the narrowest part of the lingual channel 
with the middle instead of the back of the tongue. This 

mskc on ^eBiing tiie sound, not [ij) ta 
Ur. Knpp remarka. Tbe Diilch con- 
bidet it (0 be the sound of the Oemuui 



dirtiufpiUh the sound from (au), and 
tha dlfftreoce seema miunt]' produced 
Inr klterin^ the form of the lip into 
Mat tot (jj), which ia Blightlr flaliter 



Berlin, Bnuideubut^, and on the Baltic 
emuA linm McckleDburi; to Ronioi 
the general wmnds btini^ (bj, ay, ol) 
and even (^i) in Qamburg. 
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d priori physiological conception is confirmed by finding that 
dialectically, in Scotland and in Deionshire, (yy) or some 
form of it us (ii, nu), occurs as & Bubstitute for (uu), as the 
Devonshire (myyr, myyn), or more properly (niuur, innun) 
for (muuT, muun). In German we find that (yy) has also 
been generated from (uu) by the retroactive eftect of an (i) 
or (e) sound in an added syllable. In French, the substitu- 
tion of {vy) for the Latin (uu) can only be traced to a 
national habit, The same seems to have occurred in Greek, 
where v was at a very early period changed from (uu) into 
{yy). There ia no liistorical evidence that (yy) can be con- 
sidered in any cose as an alteration of (iu), although vre have 
in English the proof that (iu) may be an alleration of Cyy)( 
and we know by the Welsh uw and Dart's i«, that the use 
of iu as a representative of (yy), was natural. In fact the 
second vowel u in both iu, au naturally suggests a lahialisation 
of the preceding, which would give iu, au = (iro, aw) = (l, 
o), whence (y, a) readily derive. This seems to have been 
the case with TJlphilas, who certainly uses au for (a) and 
probably m for (yy).' 

In such languages as the English, French, and Greek, 
where the natunil sound of u had been replaced by (yy), 
the only device left for marking the (uu) sound was to use 
the from which it was derived, as in the Swedish, or to 
put an before, after, or over the u to indicate more dis- 
tinctly that the combination was to have the modified o 
sound. This seems to be the origin of the use of ou in 
older English, F'rcnch, and Greek for the sound of (uu). 
Similarly in old High German uo, in Italian uo, in Bohe- 
mian 8 are employed to indicate relations between u and o? 



I Weinglrtuin' (Die Aiunpnurhc des 
Oothiiohcu tax Zcjt dc< Vltiln*, I^ipzig, 
ISfiB, Sto. pp. G8} nimi up all tbe 
■rguneiita bnrmg oo the prannniTU- 
tion of Uuthic hi in liTiiur of (ii). 
The ■flQil EDgliah cluuigv of (jrj] lulo 
(iu), Bod the commoD Uennui cban^ce 
of (yj) into (ii), seem soffleieoUy to 
HooooDl fcir tbi TSrioni foniu, which 
Iho Gothic IU rercived, or rather to 
which it corT«paadcd is TBqoui (ier- 
maaio dialects. The allciBtiaD of lu 
into iV before rowels, u in kniu, Jtiwu, 
niBf bi) eipUin«d as perhaps (knj)', 
Irapris) the full written funn Initnu 
having been coatraoted inlii kntvit, aa 
the aingle letlvr • Kemed moat neati]' 
to otpma Bnt the LibialiHliun uf the 

I, and Kcondt)- the gencntiou of a aub- 



aporeciale v 



MSjucnt (w) b^ the lip aclioa of (yj), 
which is nearly the same u that of (d), 
on the following ToweU, preciselj u in 
the true nutii^od on p. 133 note Th* 
ii the mort difflenlt 
the Gothic and old 
high Oennun orthographica. 

> The Dutch uav ot for (an) or (uj, 
their long and thort u being {j7< ■), 
that ii. Dvarljr precisely the wme uWal- 
Ib's Engliih Boundi. The older Dutch 
writen leem to hare oaed < aa • nmpla 
sign of prolongation in w, m, w^ iO 
tlut M Dan onty be rccardfd a* • naed 
for (uu) with ■ apeml mark of pro- 
loneation. In modem Ouleh the anuul 
ii hnjuently short, as there ia no otber 
means of repreienting (u. u). Biefsn- 
bcvlt (Nsdcrdaitscbc spcUisg, JUtuter* 



Chap. III. } a. 
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In English the change of (yy) has beea into (iu), but in 
German it changes into (ii), that is, in English the lips were 
not rounded at the beginning of the sound but were rounded 
at the end of the sound, producing first (iy) and afterwards 
(iyu, iu), while in German the lips are frequently not 
rounded at all. 

For the long vowels, then, anterior to the xvi th century 
we may possibly have {ftf>) for (aa) ; (ee) for (ee) ; (ee) for 
(ii); (oo) for (uu), and (uu) for (j'y) ; (oo) is not likely to 
have been changed. 

For the short vowels we find no change in (i, e), which we 
therefore must suppose to have existed anteriorly in this 
form. The change (a } to (tc) could only give (a) for an 
anterior sound. The changes (o, o) and (u, a) could lead to 
no conclusions respecting any anterior sound. The first 
change (o, o) consists merely in depressing the tongue, the 
second change (u, e), as has been shewn, may consist only in 
neglecting to close the lips sufficiently. These changes do 
not give sufficient indication of direction. It would be safest 
to conclude that (a) or (a) and (e, i, o, u) were the sounds of 
the five vowels before the xvi th century,^ hut the words busi/, 
hury fbiz-f, her'/) and the pronunciation (tri'st) for irmi, 
leads us to suppose that u m writing may often indicate a 
short (y) which would bo taken as ((')■ 

We find then that there was probably an older pronuncia- 
tion of the English vowels than that of the xn th century, 



ality, in Belgium. This left m fr«« for 
(uu, u) witliuut any daagor of conlii- 
Bion. and even the Belgiojis admit the 
diitinction no, m. 

' Hart eiproBsl J Bays : "Andtoper- 
swade yon tbe better, uat tbeir nnncieat 
Kionda are as I haaa BBvdB," that is 

&, 0, i, 0, a), " I report me to all 
Dsitiiiiu of what natioDi soener they 
be, for a, e, i, and o ; and for n, a!so, 
except the French, Scottish and Bmtes 
as ia aayd : for namely bU Engli^ 
MnsitJang (a> I ean Tndentande) doc 
■oonde them, teaching (•(, n, xti, fa, 
tel, la ; And ao do all ipeaUers and 
readen often and mnch in our ipeacb, 
as in this sentence i The prattiaK 
Hosteler hath dressed, carried, aod 
robbed oai horses well. Where none 
of the fine towels is missounrted, hut 
liept in their propei uod auucient 
Boundes : and so WB tnare Tse Ihem, 
to 001 great eaae and proSte." 



dam, IEa4,p. 139), denies thatii should 
be considered as lono; i. althuugh it is 
now pronounced (ii), hecause Ion? i 
used to he writtun I'l, y, and says tnat 
in the proTince of Zoeland it is still 
heard as a distinctly mixed sound 
"duidelijk een cremei^ geluid," pro- 
bably (iia). The same author (p. 82] 
aoeounts for the use of s as a mark of 
prolongation ia ae, et, lit, on the ground 
that when words anciently written 
mail hope, murt, came to be pronounced 
mat', hajf, mur'. withoat the flaal t, 
the t was transposed in writing, thus 
MMf , A09, rniKr, precisely as Lane pro- 
Micd to write English, snpri, p. 44, 
I L 3, The orthographiea m, w for 
(00, yy) had been replaced by oo, Mt 
rar more than two centoiies before he 
wrote, and he proposed and prerailed 
on tbe Dutch to use aa for w, an 
orthography jealously retained witb us, 
~ '' lb if) " mariu of distinct aation- 
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and tbat we may not unnaturally expect to find in it (aa, ee, 
ii, 00, uu) for (aa, ii, ei, uu, ou) of the xvi th century. 

Ab to the diplilhongs they have followed two courses, ac- 
cording BB the first or second element became the most con- 
BpicuouB. la (ai) the (a) has been gradually made closer, 
cnanging in the diphthong (wi, ei), hb in the aimple sound 
(bo, e), and then the first element being lengthened (eei), the 
second gradually disappeared (ee), only to reappear as a faint 
aftersound in the present century (eei). Hence, before the 
XVI th century we can only expect the (ai) to have been the 
same, or at most to have been preceded by (ni). On the 
other band (ei) may have had an antecedent (ai). It is a 
remarkable circumstance that (oi) in French also gave place 
to (ei) and then to (ee), p. 118. In Modern High German 
we also find a dialectic substitution of (ee) for (ai), as (een) 
for (ain) one, but it remains to be proved which is the older 
form, the old high German ei answering to the Gothic at ^ 
(ee), and the mo<lem high German ei often answering to an old 
high German t = (ii), of which (ee) may be u first degradation. 
In Latin (naii) as in pir/iii uppcars to nave generated (ai, oo) 
as in pictic (pik'tco). In Greek ot, which could hardly have 
been originally anything but (ai), is now (ee) and was so ap> 
patently at the time of Ulphilas. Iii Sanscrit tlie (gUMa) 
combination (ui) resulted in the present {ee) or (ee). 

In (au) the (a) has been gradually made opener (a), and 
the (u) has acted more and more to produce a labialisation 
of this open (hJ, thus (a'w) till it disappeared altogether; 
leaving (aa) only. We cannot, therefore, well suppose (nu) 
to have preceded (au). The sound may have had an ante- 
cedent (eu), but was most probably original. It is remark- 
able that (au) in Welsh generated (oo), that is (a) was lahial- 
ised Ui (o =: ate), without being previously broadened to (a), 
in quite recent times, pob, ptiicb =^ (poob, paub) being still 
co-existent. In French (au) produced {oo). In German (au) 
is often dialccticatly (oo). In Latin (au) became Italian 
(oo), aa paunig poeo (poo'ko). In Sanscrit the (guna) com> 
bination (au) bos become (_oo) or (oo). In Greek the vowel 
(u) fell into the consonants (bb, ph) and hence the vowel 
was preserved, liut Xllphilos used the combiuatiou (au) for 
the Greek 6 fUKpov. 

The cliuugo (ei, ai) hardly indicates a direction. But as 
(ou) hud an antecedent (uu), so (ei) muy huvc bad an an- 
tecedent (ii). 

The change of (eu) to (in) on the one hand and {oo) on the 
other is recent. One or the other seems to have occuned 
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according as the first element (e) or second (u) provaQed. 
The number of words in which the sound of (eu) remained 
is BO small that it is difficult to form any conclusions on the 
change.' 

The change (ou, eu) would have been insufficient, if we 
had not known that (uu) generally preceded (ou). 

As far aa the xvi th century is concerned (oou) is original, 
but as (aa) may have preceded (oo) so (aau) may have pre- 
ceded (oou). 

There seeroa every reason to suppose that (ui) was the 
original form of the diphthong which ia now (oi), and that 
tho form (uui) which we find in the xvi th century, and 
which, altered to (ai), appeared in the xvii th century, and 
crops up even now, is not an alteration of (oi), but is rather 
a remnant of the older form. It does not appear possible to 
suggest an antecedent for (ui). 

Combining the above observations on the direction of 
change, with the orthographical representation of sound, wo 
should be led to expect that previous to the xvi th century 
the sounds attributable to the various letters in alphabetical 
order might possibly be as follows : — 





I'USBIBLS SOVMDB 




Possible SumrDB 


MnDBBH Sfellixo 




MODBKK BriLUNO. 


BEFOUE XTITa 




Cehtuby. 




Centuhy. 


a short 


0, a 


t short 


t 


along 


an, aa 
ai, « 


1 long 




UN 




short 


0, il; u 


• short 


e, E 


long 




(long 


ee 




00, aa 


M 






oi, ui 


« 


ee 


00 


00 ; uu 


w 


ei, ai 


ou 




w 


yy. eu 


« short 


u ; '■- y 






along 


j-y, uu 



But at what time any such combinations were prevalent, 
and how early the xvi th century prommciation had prevailed, 
we must seek other evidence to shew. In the meanwhile, by 



' The pTDniinrialion citrd on p, HI, 
(thini) for ilirK. ninal bt mnip diulretio 
remnnnt of (sheu). ond snggcsW an 
intermwiinte hi'twetn (nh™) ouJ ("liaaj. 
Hart in hU pliunetii: wriling usm both 
(shio) and C*li.u) lor .A»io, Mr. M. 

'1 oOTiceB that there in a 'Cacknejr" 



habit nf "separating the labio-lin^aal 
Towels (u, o) intu their linguitl & labial 
cotnpnnents. & pmaunndnc; the Utter 
niecHBitely iutleml oS nimaltaneoiulv;" 
one reanlt n( which a fiuyipg (on) Mr 
(m). Viiible Speech, p. 117. 
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comparing ttia purely theoretical table, founded on no evidence 
of any kind, put purely deduced from a conBiderafion of the 
direction of change, and not limited to any particular period 
of time preceding the xvi th century, with the table given 
by anticipation on p. 28, as an expression of the general 
general resultH of the following investigation respecting the 
XIV th century, it will be seen that there ia a remarkable' 
agreement between the two, bo that all the results there 
obtained may be pronounced theoretically probable, however 
strange they would have appeared if the direction of change 
had not been previously ascertained. At the same time the 
great difference between the sounds hero considered as pos- 
sible, and those which, baaed upon present habits, are usually 
assumed, will serve t« shew the value and importance of the 
preceding investigation. The subject has hitherto been 
considered from far too modern a point of sight, and with 
far too limited a range of vision. The changes in the last 
three centuries, of which we have contemporary evidence, 
not having been generally known, and the changes in the 
cognate Germanic dialects, although recorded bv Kapp and 
Grimm, not having been duly weighed, and the habit of 
reading Spenser and Shakspcre in our modem pronunciation 
having become ingrained, we were prepared to regard the 
sounds of our language as Bomethine; fixed and settled in 
point of time, at most admitting a dialectic diffcrenco which 
we perhaps attributed solely to geographical causes. This 
must now be given up, and we must proceed to investigate 
pronunciation with a knowledge that it has changed, and 
must change chronologically, that at any time there must 
bo, even at the same place, diversities of coesistent forms ; 
and at different places, even when the language has been 
derived, at no very great interval, from the same sonrcea, 
there must also be differences arising from want of commu- 
nication, which will therefore be the more striking, the 
earlier the period and therefore the more imperfect the 
means of transit, and especially that any cause which will 
occasion the intercommunication of districts usually isolated, 
must have a great effect on pronunciation. Our endeavour 
therefore will be to discover, not what earlier English pro- 
nunciation was generally, but as definitely as possibly what 
it was at different particular times and places. Of course 
this can only be done by means of determining the value 
attributed to the alphabetic symbols by writers of known 
time and place, Tnia is the object of the investigations 
contained in the two next chapters. 



CHAPTER IV. 

[ THB PRONCNCIATION OF ENGLISH DUHING THE FOUR- 
TEENTH Century as Dbdooed from an Examination of 

THE KhTMES in OhAOCEB AND GoWER. 
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g 1. Principha of the Inrestiffalion. 

The War of the Roses raged from 1455 to 1486. The 
(Jong; Parliament met in 1640, and Charles II, returned in 
[660. Hence the XV th and xviith centuries were memor- 
able in English history for two long continued civil wars, 
causing unpreccdentwl commmiication between all parts of 
the country, and withdrawing the minds of men from litera- 
ture to fix them upon the events of the day. This "commyxs- 
'ion & melljTige," as Treuiaa hath it, of men from the 
Lrious counties of England necessarily produced an effect 
hoth on the structure and pronunciation of the language. 
The whole style of English at the close of the xvn th cen- 
tury is dissimilar from that at the close of the xvith. A 
different mind reigned in the people and required a different 
';rument to express itself. And that this was not confined 
to an alteration of words, idiom, and composition of sentences, 
Irat extended itself also to pronunciation in a most distinctly 
characterised manner, we have already seen. The xvn tn 
century produced a number of writers who paid attention to 
pronunciation, who sought either to investigate the relations 
of spoken sounds, or to supplement the deficiencies of ortho- 
graphy by lists of words and rules, by which the pronuncia- 
tion could be tolerably ascertained. These lists and rules 
became so full towards the close of the xvn th century, that 
we have been able to trace the successive phases of alteration 
which words underwent, and to see how the sounds of the 
XVI th century gave place to those with which we are more 
familiar. 

If then the civil commotions of the xviith century pro- 
duced such important changes in our language and pronun- 
ciation, what must we expect from the still longer and ruder 
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disturbances of the xv tb century, when the language was 
in a more inchoate stage, when the French element waa 
fusing with the Saxon into the familiar alloy of the xvith 
century, when no printing had as yet called forth an abund- 
ance of readers,' so that the language altered organically 
from mouth to mouth untrammoled by literary fetters, and 
men of the north, middle, and south, jostling with each, wore 
down tht' angles of their dialectic differences, and gratlually 
produced an English of England ? Practically wo know 
that the XV th century waa a period of great change in the 
whole character of our language ; the last remnants of our 
inflexional system were abandoned, the sharp distinction 
between the "gentilmans" French and the " vplondische- 
mens" English, disappeared, and a "common dialect" waa 
acknowledged by all writers.* The distinction between the 
English of Chaucer, writing down to the close of the xivth 
century, and that of Spenser, the next great poet on our roll, 
who wrote after the country had well settled from ita 
troubles, and printing bad formed a reading public, ia so 
sharp, that we seem to have fallen upon another langiuigd 
rather than upon a form of speech differing only by five 
generations. 

As then the language altered so markedly, must we not 
look for similar changes in the pronunciation P The exam- 
ple of the xvuth century irresistihlv forces this concUision 
upon us, and we also feel that if there had only been a 
succession of writers to chronicle them, we should have had 
a continual lif-t of changes, comparable to those furnished 
while the xvii th passed its meridian and drew to its termi- 
nation, only more complex, more striking, morn charoeteristio. 
Unfortunately we have no such writers, no such rules and 
lists to refer to j only a certainty of chaos and no guide. 
In shewing the development of the spellings ee, ea (p. 77) 
and oo, oa (p. 'M>) in the xvith century, to mark distinc- 
tions in the sounds of long e and long o, familiar to the 
speaker, but i^orcd by the writer, and, without such a 
guide, impoBsibTe to discriminate bv an ignorant reader, as 
one of the xixth century must naturally be in this respect, 
we foreshaiiuwed the confusion in the orthography of the 
latter end of the xv th and commeo cement of the xvith 



' CBTtnn Mt up hia prcm in 1471 ; 


ImiDnr. ml nuitin 


thfl otnct <'0 tU uiauu aia not maku 


«U intelliea.; 


Itettr M lUl thn Dclt «mtarT. 
* Gill, nflcr dUiini^ukiiiit thi 


inRenij. A calliil. 


»bi.lP« -ermc 4 « 


Korthen.. VMWn. »t>d W.««ru dii^ 


H>d ihU ho lermi 


Itd^ tap "qaod kio d« dlUMtw 
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eentiiry, a confusion which it is as yet impossible to dissipate. 
"We cau, as in the estimate made at the eud of the preceding 
chapter, be tolerably sure that a given written vowel or 
combination of vowels, waa pronounced in one of two or three 
ways, but there does not appear to be, at present, any means 
of deciding which of those ways should be chosen in any 
particular case. After we have arrived at a more detinibe 
notion of tho pronunciation of the xivth century, the range 
of diversity will be somewhat narrowed, and by comparing 
the XIV th with the xvith century pronunciation of any 
word, noticing the direction of change, and, theoretically 
estimating tho time necessary to oflect it — an estimate which 
must be always hazardous — we may feel somewhat more 
confident. As however it is advisable in a preliminary 
investigation like the present, to reduce theory to the nar- 
rowest possible limits, and to base results upon evidence, or 
& wide induclion, I have thought it necessary to exclude the 
XV th century altogether from my researches, and to proceed 
by one step from tho settled period of the xvi th to the 
settled period of the xiv th century. In § 7 of this chapter, 
however, I shall indicate a rough practical method which 
may he adopted for reading works of the XV th century, 
founded upon the comparison already indicated. 

The manuscripts of the xivth century poems, which the 
name of Chaucer points out as the principal subject of in- 
Testigation, though all belonging to the xvth century were 
fcrtuuately written in its early part, and the Ilarleian MS. 
of the Canf«rbtiry Tales, No. 7334, which will he here 
generally followed, was probably written before the Rose 
troubles had commenced, so that although it labours under 
the disadvantage of being a generation after time,' yet it 
was not subject to those more violent changes which render 
the earlier printed editions of Caxton and others useless for 
oar present purpose. This manuscript has, in addition to 
its careful execution, early date, and accessibility in the 
British Museum, the advantage of having been twice re- 
cently printed, by Mr. Wright,' and by Mr. Morris.* In 

I Mr. Morris in 1m Chancer E.t- ' Hr. Homa's rdilian fomu Iho 

traots, («ea nolo 3, bclnwj, p. xtiv, cnlls 
diU » "MS., nnt lab 






19 than the 



, [or pcrliaps t 

, _ ir of ChoQctr's death." 

• Mr. Wriebt'd edition has been re- 
printed indouhle coliiiiinfl InrBB oclovo, 
and ia published by Uiehard Grillln 
and Co., Loaiiaa and Glangow, fur liiilf- 
k^rown. It ia the most conTcniint 
working edilion. 



Brtl and Dnldy, Londoa, IsiiS. at five 
■hiUinga a lolume, iho only editioa of 
CUoaocr'B wotlta taken whoUr from 
MS. amhority where MSS ciutt In 
the Clircndon I'reH lenm Mr. Morrii 
luu ropriuted Ihe Pralugna nnd tvo 
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s uses of fl 
xtended. ^H 
has beea ^1 



both editions the punctuation and capitals and the uses of 
'A, y, u, r, are modem, and tlie contractions are all extended. 
In Mr. Morris's edition, the Lansdowue MS, 851 has beea 
collated throughout, but every word not in the Harleian is 
printed in italics, and many final e'a have been also added in 
italics when considered to be grammatically necessary.' The 
long and tediously written Coti/emo Amantis of Gower, has 
not been properly edited. Dr. Reinhold Pauli's text, like 
Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, exhibits the text and orthography of no 
particular manuscript or time. But throe good MSS. in 
the British Museum, and one at the Society of Antiquaries, 
are readily accessible, and Pauli's edition serves as a guida 
through the ponderous mass. The great regularity of 
Gower's verse and rhymes, renders his works a convenient 
supplement to Chaucer's, and I have found it necessary to 
make a complete examination of his rhymes. The mode of 
referring to Chaucer's and Gower's works will be explained 
at the end of this section. 

The principles of the investigation on which I am about 
to enter, as to the sounds intended to be conveyed by the 
orthography used by the scribe oi' the Harleian MS. 7334 in 
particular, which may be assumed as the received Court pro- 
nunciation towards tho close of the xivth century, and 
will be briefly termed the pronunciation of Chaucer, are the 
following. 

■mple. in tlw Bteo^tnA IfantiM 7U^ 
n]p|Ki*ed to be ttid bj R wMua, not 

Aiid thDtigb Uiat I, nnwmtlif tom 
of Err, 

Be ajuful. yet »cceptc my biloTD. 

11990. 

Tet pray I jtqu that rtia, thai I 
vriU. 12WW. 

Again, in the SehipmannH TaU, nip> 
po«nl to be told by a man, in ■peaking 
of witm wT flnrt— 
'riir K>ly hoDsboitd tigni moile jmj, 
Rk must M olothe in ful Eood *tnj, 
Al for hii ou;;hn(' wotwlup richnly ; 
111 wbiiih amy tM ilnanw jolil)' ; 
Anil if that ho tnay not, panvgntDn, 
Or rllto wil not nich diapnu mdntfk 
But thynkrth it ia muted and i-loit, 
'llian moot anuther payc for aurv nab 
Or l^]^ ut gold, that ii poriluoa. U(» 
Thnv rnnsrinni arc in Imth nawa if- 
tnoncUablo with the luppiMed •pcakor, 
iD that thrrr muit bnic hnai •OOM 
jolting or atcrfight in the niiting. 
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followed Writrhl's edition, but 
importiuil or doubtful enaea I have n- 
toToi to Horria'a. One rraHin for 
OBtig Wright'* edition, baidca con- 
Tenienm. wai that the line* are num- 
b«red oonaccutiiely thronghout, oicept 
the CUv'a Tall of OmnSj/n. which la 
nonbeccd anarately bwatue it ia 
omitted by Xnwhitt ai certainly not 



__.. a do not all afftee in the 

ordor of the piecea. it ia piobable that 
no ordar aa yet adnntHl ifi that into 
which Chanmr would hare eait tho 
pamM had he lived to pte them the 
eitMulun originally deaigncd. For ex- 
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1.) WAen few people can read, rhytnce to be intellifftblc muat 
be perfect. 

Owing probably to a change of sound which haa not been aecom- 
penied by a. chiingo of spelling, English poets al' the xvnith and 
uith centuries take tie liberty of considfring sUch Worda as fop* 
mopt, pull cull, etfmitff I, ptiat was, none ttone, etc., to be rhymes, 
and readers arc accustomed to puss them over as "licenees," 
^although they always produce a disagreablc effc-ct upon children 
id unlettered adults. On the other hand words of which the 
parts are pronounced almost identically, at any rate with a 
innch neaivr coincidence of sound than those cited above, are abao- 
" itely tabooed as rhymes. A sixth century poet would be much 
raer allowed to rhyme icMi, with tali, thim harm with pialm, 
fori with hawk, althoiigh an unlettered Sonthem makes no 
differenco in the sound, and a lettered Southern rather imagines 
that he makes than really mokes any distinction (p. 196). It is 
different with Northerns, Irish, or Scotch. It would be, perhaps, 
incorrect to push the theory too far, and say that in the very earliest 
attempts at rhyme iin untutored audimce would be satisfied with 
nothing less than that portection which they could not possibly 
appreciate. But even then the general tendency becomes a suffi- 
cient guide. In finished and careful writiTs like Chaucer and 
Gower, such imperi'ections are not it priori likely to ocuur, and, as 
1 see, ore in fact unknown. 
The various kinds of rhyme which are actually found are Be 
fellows. Let BAG, DEF represent two syllables, A, E being 
iwels, and B, C ; D, F any consonants. Then if B = D but 
not =: EF, as in Bae, Btf, we have initial rhym* or allilera- 
tion, which was used in the earliest form of EngUsh poetry, the 
Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, 1362, being a com- 
Ltively modem instance. Next let A ^^ E, but B-C not equal 
', as hAe, dAf, tho result is middle rhyme or attonanee, which 
'ails in Spanish ballad poetry, where the same vowel occurs in 
final syllable of alternate lines throughout the whole ballad, 
and the consonants must varj'.' Thirdly let C = F but BA not ^ 
CE, aa baC deC we huve Jinal rhyme, the English " rhyme« to the 



> Tbu ii the thMTT; in ^TBcticc how- 
aver the difficnltf or keeping the con- 
•Ottonto alwajn dutinct bna accuioned 
Aymas to be ocouiorinlly mixrd up 
with UKDBticea. If n dipbthong u 
introduced in place of n limple towcI, 
the UHnuom nttn ontf tu the ac- 
cented TDWd, e.f. in Spunieb a< au ore 
■sonant with a, u, m, and r>, ch with 
mtiit, uf. Thus in tbe Cid romance 
g»Sa 1m e6rtr4 de Toledo,' the atso- 
" I «re ; Seslo, ■mtimunto, 
._, ... do, dello, propMTSto, piw9t«, 
, U^nlO, denuntns, rir'no, leuc-og, 
no, consigo, philo, ri^to, eatudi'tos, 



dorecbo, fecho, medie. nJujainifnto, 
fecbo, mrMHfrerM, [rtorganiBiilo, man- 
rebiH, aoBflrdo, iut™, Pedro, heredero, 
contcnto, cnsamiVnion. In ' DeEpne* 
ipie rel* ft Knmora;' among othen 
nccw: Lbtu, ha^ eontriirias, ciiiga. 
In 'Considerando Io< eondes,' unonf; 
otben : vale, pucoB, bailea. In ' Moru 
»o« c)U«vde9. padre ;' Tnjadn. praiwda, 
caigii. Sue also the Cid ballnds ' Con 
dI cuerpo que agoniis,' ' Fablando 
cetsbu en el <Maiutru,' ' Bi atrndoiB ^ne 
di^ loe bnuoa,' ' De pslacio aale el Cid,' 
■ DcMermdu eiMba el Cid,' ■ AqneM 
funnrtKi Cid,' ' Not! ijuiiiiertt, jenioa 
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eye," like love, move ; (the words teitt, past form no rhyme at all). 
I am uot dwiiri! thut BA = UE, but C not = F, as JiJe; BAf 
that ia douhU inilial rhyme, or B-C = D-F but A not = E, as Ba C, 
BeC, that is extreme rhyme, arc reeogniited aa rhjincB nndcr any 
system. But AC = EF, and B not = ll, as bA C, dA C or dmAU 
final rhyme, is tlie ideal of a perfect rhyme in moilum English and 
moot European languiigcs, and is the nomiitl rhyme of Chuuccr. 
NoTOrtheleBB modtni Freni'h writers, as well as Clmueer, admit the 
i4«tttic^ rhyme BAG = DEF, that is BA T, BA C, which under the 
name of rhyme riche is constantly used in French vendficatias. 
Either perfect rhyme bAC, SAC, or identical rhyme BAV, BAO, 
and even the a3Bonan(;e bAe, dAf would oU-iously strvt,- to deter- 
mine cither one of A and E from a knowledge of the other. This | 
leads to the second principle — 

2). When a vord containing a knoicn roiccl aound rhymm I 
vith a word containing an uuhioicn toirel sountt, the tound <^\ 
th« latter may gmerally be wmurned to lie tlte same a« t/w/ormer f 
be/brs XV Ih century. 

The difficulty consiata in finding words whose vowel soands an J 
known. These are supplied in Cljauecr from three sources, Lutiai 1 
French, and those known eouuda of the xvith century which we 1 
have a right to suppose, according to the results of the last chapter, T 
canie down to thut period in an unaltered fomi. 

As rcgartU the Latin words we muy Bssume a liuman CathoUu 1 
pronuneiMtion, which will give a, e, i, q as certainly (a, e, i, o) I 
long or short, and short u as (u). There may be a doubt whether J 
long w had its general sound (uu), or its oeea»ional Latin and 1 
fjieneral French sound (yy). I tun rather disposed to think thatf 
Chaucer, to whom French wits fiirailiar, used the FrL-neh aouadV 
■y) for Latin long «. Even in 1560 we learn from Bullokor thatj 
B pronounced in England did not jmissors the sounds of (eh, I 
, uu, sh, dh, w, wh. j], HO that long u w.ix pronounced by tum I 
I Lutin as in English and French, namely us (yy).' W« t 



{jy) 

Latin 



tilU Tm rosTcbsiuIn,' kt. In 'Cnuulo 
ol t^a T clnrD Apolo,' wo And Utlima 
qtu*lMir'««. uialuuidlig with: utiiha 
piNO. In the olil«t Romuicc poeroa, 

(ha iUlowing iri! itutotina of dipli- 
thoi«al iwuBcs: £ilali« (D>«: 
AIUvB. BprudulEnknudf 1 HIS. p. 31] 
loM piM *. 10. X<«/m<P (Dici : Zwcl 

Altrem. Urdichiv, IKS2, pp. aa.iu) Hct 
t«i foNM e, nHliul ndat IS, ndnut 
flMni la. mora toi( 20. preicr dcu U 
and 31, Ulii-r qucn 27, dcu* wl 40. In 

Kii|;liili pomu of Ok xjii Ih HDluiy, 

»nc« WT wcU Buirknl, lec Chttp. 

I, and cspKUll)- Ka. S, HaicloL, 






No. 0, King ngr 



old »tcb '' Cumonuit] tad gingtr, nt 
mm and cIoth, And Ihit gKte ma ll_ 
jolly red now," or m Bcucdifik (MaAfl 
Ado, v. 2} "ran flndo nut no tint ' 
Lodic but bnbic, an tnimcini dsH 
la OooUiD'a uni: ia Fauit : 
"£• war ciDmalcin KHuig 

Iter batt' pincn jrvaoa Floh, 

Den linbt' nt tni nicbl wmig, 
Ala wis win' olgnru Sobn. 
tbc apparent oHoniuin'; Fl»b Sobn. mar 
hntr only b««n a Tcniiniprcnrii of bin old 
FduLnirt pmntlliriiition 8nb fur Sobn. 

■ Sec the Piiunptt uf UuUulinT'* nho- 
nctic writing Chap, Vlll, { 4 
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there/ure hardly justified in assuming a different pronunciation for 
the Latin long u in Chaucer's time, as the English long a hud moat 
probshly tie same sound. The uiae is different with respect to 
long t which was (ei) or (ai) in the x\i th century buth in English 
and the English piouunciution of Latin, but was I bclicvo (»V) in 
both during the SJv Ih century. 

The French of the xrv th century would, on this hypothosiB, 
have the same set of vowels as the Latin. It would be uhcIcbi 
attempting to distinguish in the French pronunciation of tlmt time 
two sounds of e and two of o ; wc cannot even he sure that they 
existed at that early period, as we know from Meigret that they did 
in tho xn th coitury. The combination oa in French was in 

1 Chancer's time (uu, u) and eu was probably (eu) or (oy) and oc- 
caaionally (yy) as in the xti th century j (in) liie modem sound of 

\ French «* appears not to have been developed in Chaucer's time, or 

. Ueigret would have been familiar with it. The French diphthongs 
ai, Au could not have differed from (aj, an) or (ni, ao), since we find 

I them in the Iatt«r form in Afeigret. The syllablos an, in, on, un 
now pronounced as tho nasal vowels (aA, ei, oi, oa), seem to have 
been received in England as (aan, aun, en, oon uun, un), without 
mlity, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to disi:nver any 
trace of vDwe! nasality in the notices which exist of ciirly French 
pronunciation ; Bena, 1684, the earliest I hare found, spems to con- 
fuse (a) with (q). This tolerable certainty with regard to the Bounds 
of French letters will be found extremely useful, expeciolly when it 
18 remembered that Choucer not only used Frtiieh phrases, but in- 
troduced a large number of French words into his poetry, and m 
these were familiar to the gentry in the pronunciation of the time, 
he cmdd not have ventured to give them a different fiirm in poetry 
intended especially for the delight of that gentry. We have modem 
examples of the same kind. Old French words we nitlUesaly angli- 
cise ; we talk of a feat (fiit) of amis, as if it were feH, hut we 
refuse the same sound to file. We speak of recoup (rikuup-) and 
«itate (esrteet') but of eovp eCUat (kudeta) not (kuup dcativt-). We 
do not scruple to say annoy (eenoi-) hut we tiy to say ennti (aAuyi), 
and even if the trial results in (anwii'), it has not the true Engli^ 
ring with it like (tenai-). The old words aid (erd) and eamp 
(kecmp) will not allow us to call on aidt ite camp an (<vd di 
ksmp), although our (w-iU-kaA) is not the French (eed da kai). 
Entirona, rnrtlope are words in a transition statt (cnvoi-rcnz, en'- 
Teli»op) and (on-virJU, on'vilop) being both heard. Chignon and 

, «nnoJtn«, constantly spoken of, remain Fn^nch (sbinjoA, krinolin) 

, or as nearly so as the speaker con contrive. ' 

For old English words we shall have to lay most stress on the 
pronunciations of those now written with ai, ea, and pronounced in 
the XVI th century as (ai, ee). We might safely assume that these 
sounds must have been the same in the older periods, but we shall 
be generally able to ostablish the Gict by the other two sources. 
1 Xhis sntyMt will hsTe to be t^eaaUj aotited m tli« aeit lectioo, nader I, T. 
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In case of any marked peculiarity, the imperfection of manu- 
scripts will make it ncccssury not to draw concltisiona from isolated 
examples, but to collect ae muny examples as possible, and to search 
OS carefully for exceptions as for eorroborntiTe imrtanceB, The 
exceptions will then have to he separately examined, and careAilly 
investigated to see whether they are mere mistakoB of the scribe, 
which other known orthogniphies would explain, whether they are 
simply solecisms not home out by other instances and therefori! 
incorrigible errors, or whether they really indicate a double pro- 
nunciation. 

Having thus obtained an insight into the system of orthography 
used by the writer, having learned to estimaUi his various contri- 
vances to represent sound, at their true worth, wo may venture to 
assume as a third principle, — 

3.) OrlAograp/iies shewn by rhymi-a to /lare certain falues, 
may be assumed to Aaf« those vatuea even trhere they are not 
■ confirmed by rhymct. 

This assumes thut the intention of the wTit«r was to rcprewitit 
the sounds of the words, and that his variants arose, not &um 
simple ignorance, but trom the fact that he had to make his ortho- 
graphy, as he proceeded, after the usages which he had been taught 
in youth, and he naturally hesitated as te which usage waa most 
appropriate at any time. Other variants of course occur from care- 
leaenera, for which the scribe who writes many boui-s a day is 
scarcely to be blamed, — he that is without such carelessness among 
08, let him throw the first stone, I cannot.' That the writers 
anterior to printing had any intention of representing the histories 
of words by means of the orthography, in place of the mcTe'sounds, 
it is impossible to believe. Not only do the variants we meet with 
exclude this notion, but there was the all-sufflcieut reason that they 
could not indicate what they did not know. JTew French words 
would be written, of course, in the French way, but then this 
Bcporded so closely with the English way, thnt the scribe would 
liardly note the difference* 



' In reading over the flmt draft nf 
tbli chnpU^r. I round I hnd wrinen 

— H tat ftn/Uml. la nich utlir 

_. m of thr meaning ut the hd- 
S, that I bnci wnno diSFalt; in ro- 

--f tbn oripoal word. Siroilw 
"■ wnr to rvery author, 

Htniti™ in correcting 

bii own (iron will lead bim to ippro- 

cdatr thv difficult; and danger ol a 

critical rotonitinn at uay comipt tut. 

■ 8« Tar ■■ 1 can recall, tboro arc 



t tbe Enicliih Mniud. The 
onlj auunplo I havu ootcd where the 
rh^K pulntfid it oDI, ii 






I over. thl« i* no ton, 
a MVo Ihi ^cntil torpi. 
13T1S. 
writttm althowh not 
n tbu Fnnicb taihion. 
uid mrjut, 
r acrideot 



and it may bavc been n 
tbat Ibo copjiit Wroln earpt i<ir eon, 
jurt a> if, because torjtM it the man 
usual nan), wc made it in writiog 
rhvmo with ranann. In the middle 
or'a line we Hnd limpt 12H0a. Tb* 
UM ot gi in Fninch wuni* where we 
bare rea«an to think onlr a woi pro- 
Buunceil in Engliab may be alao con- 
tidercd u a cue in point, m cUgns 
filB, atteigueSSia. 
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These are the principles on which I shall endeavour to 
determine Chaucer's pronuncitttion. The question naturally 
arises, how far is the first and most important principle, to 
which the two others are only subsidiary, justified by the 
manuscripts ? A careful examination of all the rhymes, in 
the 173*58 lines which compose the Canterbury Tales as 
exhibited in Wright's edition, has resulted in finding less 
than fifty rhymes in which the spelling indicates a difTerenco 
of pronunciation. Of these a large number consist in one of 
the two words cited having a final e added or omitted, while 
there are constant examples in other places of an ortho* 
grsphy which would render the rhyme perfect. 

The principiil instant'eB ure; — bom bifome 1225, traci? alias 1953, 
bere messager 5142, ^okE' Icck 6153, potentate CHtaat 7599, wolde 
brynge, for her lyvyug 8101, of huw, at ncwe 8253, without* youro 
witynge, in this thing, in your wirching S368, mighte, to sight; 
8556, Bolflce alias 9149, atte laate, it cast 9827, est bi'ste 10773, 
her witte, it 8303, rest, he keste 10663, hcrt smertc 10793, kopyug 
lynge 10965, hostc wost 11007, ever dissevere 12802, (Jalicno 
Egipciene Arrabieue sleun 15822, mntere gramcr 14946, tresor 
Nabogodonosore 15629, gold olde 15645, may aye 17105, leye 
jirtg- way 8753. 

These cases arc oflon mere slips of the pen and can easily bo 
corrected. The considei-ations in §§ 4 & 5, wiD be sufScient to 
erplain them all, and they must be ull reckoued as errors of writing, 
not of rhyme. Poor Chaucer is very pathetic in reference to the 
damage done to his verse by scribes. In Troylus and Ciyseyde 
6'74 be says, addressing his " litcl boke," 

And for ther is bo gioEe dp'crsEte 

In Engiiuh, and in writvnge of oar longs. 

So preys I to God, tluit non myswiilc the 

Ne the myi-metere, for defBDte of toage t 

And T«d wher ao thow bo, or ellea sanf^ 

Thut thoD be nndcrgtonde, God I bcaccho ! 

But yet to purpoa of my rather apeebe. 
And what he suffered trom the carelessness of scribes ia well ex- 
hibited in bis address to bis own Bcrivencr, which by the bye has 
its«lf keen much injured in transcribing.! He b made to say; 6-307 

Adam Surirenf r. if rrer it the beftdl 

Boecc or Troilus for to write new, 

Under thy lonj; la<!ks miu«t thon have the bcbU, 

Bnt after my m&king tliou write more trew ! 

So oft a day I mote thy werke renew, 

It to eorrect aod eke lo rubhe and «crape ; 

And all ie thorow thy nerligenee and rape. 
Would that we had a text corrected by Chaucer's hand ! 






' Mr, Morris had ndded «evemi «'s prnrcd" to suit 

r«]atTed by the lon^age. But the prununcintion. Il 

Udci are quoted from Thynne'a edition not Hod anrw in me h.i-uiiu urn: : jar 

of 1532, and were ondently " im- in the Bccoud, long in the third, and 
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The eaaea in which ahort or long i rhyme with short or long «, 
may either hclong to the elusg of uccommodution rhymes, to ho Im- 
mediately noticed, or ure esplicuhle on the principles luid down in 
the nest section under t. The following arc the eliicfin^lances noted: 

gcvcn ly\-en 917, list best C819, 7567, list rest 9299, 16559, 
abri^ealegge 9531, swere hire = Act- 11101, 12076, pulpit iset 
13806, ahitte = thtit Ictto 14660. 

There remain only nine instanees of other classes to be conaidered, 
aad Bome of these are patent elerieol errors. Thus since Ay* b con- 
stantly found for high, it follows that in : charged hem in hyg/t», 
gome remedye 4629, the gh is a mere error of the writer. In : 
tyrant Jtuserus, serpent vetuwu* 15589, there is little doubt thai 
•neui is a clerical error for -moiu, which would gire a perfect rhyme 
and be a correct form, as Mr. Morris rcaib and as is found in 
160G3. The common i/t» for eyet, shows tliat tbo initial e, in: 
thin outer »y«i, muy well ospien 12420, is a mere slip of the pen. 
The rhymes : allc tkaatatei, of dehatet, dcsolut 4548 are mnnifcstly 
clerical errors, and we have probably to read : thostiit (= the 
estate) debot, desolat. The lines 

There «i« he hnrtcs iiith her homra An 
The grctcst thit were erei wen witii oyo, 1150S 
^ren in Wright ond Tyrwliitt (who has hie tie) are not in Morzia, 
imd correspond to n gap in tbc Harleioii MS. If genuine, the 
rhyming words should clearly be the common pair hye ye or heigh* 
tyghi. In: more and laue, murquisessij S816, la»s» is evidently a 
clerical error for Imt, which is the n^ading of the MS. DJ. 4. 24, 
Cniversily Library, Cambridge. 

The rhjnne: i-cased, y-prtiui, 6511, is given as: y-coscd 
y'pre»ed 2'234 by Morris, and ; esed yijoiwd by Tyr\\*liitt, but the 
Harl. 7334 rcaii: I eased, y pleased, and the Lundsd. 851 esede 
yplesede.' These are usual rhymes. Lastly: jolousye mo 1809, 

ttum in Ihc fonrth line are cridrnt in- OMtsrily idded in nett, wtrkt, ik*; utd 
wrtiom ; ■ Gnil wu omitted in hefalU, Ikertm sliould be thurgh. The lioot 
Htun, ualle, trner, riHtuie, and mmc- nukf then huve puuiblj' cDqnili.'d IhiH : 
(Andanm SkriiheRr, if per it dhte bef«l-c 

Bcipfflw or Troo-Umi to ruHrto nen'B, 

firdar dhi' lokea niiuBt dhu nan dhc )k>l-a 

But «ft-Pr -laii maftk-iq- dliu rmiie ffuQC 1 

So oft • dai ii' moot dhj werk rrnrn's, 

It to lorrkt' uul «ek to ruh anJ skrM'pe, — 

And nl is thurkwb ilhtV nfglulihEtu- and nui'pa !) 
> Wrichl nj> in a footnote : " The f-phaui, tot flitterjr and plDwag, 
Ilarl. 119. raid* ^-pUatttl: but the namnl at flnt, an rrpcated u Jhtttrji 
Ksdingl hire mIuiiIhI mvou to give andafrffKfaiin.^iHm.atlcrwanl*. Tla 
the b«t (niMi." "l\u! uoBtcat u well «holt {luuitffc, iiucrting the bracktied 
M the rhfme dt-cbun* in faTaoi «( vordi, nn» thiw in the Uutl. 733(: — 
Some furdoD f^t] ouro hnrt* i> moft I raled 



[hnlj wn bcu f Ilalurid and y pleafMd 
De go\- M ncLgh t>c fotli I nit nut lye 
A muD [chil ojiine ti bed wib flntJTrj'e 
And with atlciulaiincf and [>tif ] bnf)iicflli 
ficD we J limod bo|e mote ana leOli. 
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is Qot even an approach to rbTmc and ia manifestljc corrupt. I 
find on cxominatioo tliut all tlie other MSS. in the Britiuh Museum 
leeAjolite, which ia Tyrwhitt's reading, and ia no douht correct. 
The rhyme: mercy Bey 13308, wUl be specially csamincd in the 
next section, under I, when it will be shewn from other MSS. 
that the proper reEuling is : morey sy. 

This examination is calculated to laoike UR feel confident in the 
correctness of our first principle as applieil to the Canterbury Talcs. 
On extending the eJtaiuination over the whole of Chaucer's poems, 
the followiag faulty rhymes ore all that I have noted, which da not 
admit of an immediate correction. Except in certain pieces, of 
which the original.^ arc thereby proved to be of very doubtful 
authority, and of eomparatively recent flate, the faulty rhymes will 
be found exceedingly rare. The citations refer to tiie volume and 
page of Mr. Morris's edition, and the references to the original MSS. 
or editionH, arc all given. 



Tom. ri, & III. 

1. Tlu Conlrrliurii 'falit, from the 
"Rial. MS. T33i. co'llattd with Jjiib- 
dnwae M8. 8Sl. AlXcr the prerioiu 
naminiitiaD this maj bu eaiil lu bsfe 
no ftnltf rhymee. 

ToL. IV. 

!. 71« Cbufte/'Isra. pp. 1-20: from 
Trio. Ooll. Cum. MS. K. liL 20 : write 
Might I, dborive high 4, vrondnlf 



rigniflc 4, deer™ yv =cyt 5, white de- 
lito bight C. nio crye wh^ 10, 1 aa/je 
jo=«y# 10, hie bcsfly jm =«y« II, lun- 



Iwyemcrily IS.yesryvpcetilflS.white 
dohtc right lU, cechewc ncwc dao IT, 
beo cngync 1 0. ye = eye wonderly hio 24, 
•0 je = ^27. ahewehcwc 34,by nye = 
ntar 34. modiflc truly 36, avowe u>uwe 
= teo» hoKc 42, I'flye wdeBly 4S, 
trewe dcwo pursue 48. 

8. TAt Farlnunt of Briddei, «r ti» 
JttmUy of Ftmli; pp. Sl-74, fruni 
BodleuAD MS. Fairfax IH. collntod with 
HarUiui MS. 73U3, and Bodleian MS. 
Bcld. B. 24. Neue. 

4. TAt Bake ef CapitU, Ood of Late, 
«r Ike Oo-jbie and Iht NighimgaU, 
pp. TS-86, liDm Bodleian MS. Fairbx 
16, collated with Horl. MS. 7333, and 
Bodleian MS. Scld. B 24. None. 

fi. Tht Ftmctr and He Leaf, pp. 87- 
IDT, from Spcgbt'i edition of Cliauccr 
16DT uul 1602, no moniucript copy 
bciag known: liie = Ai;A ceitoincly 87, 
tnlf company 93, melody eoolhly 93, 
oompuiy lady richely 98, wutryciaflely 
9B, womanly dainc 99, conipimy friendly 
103, properly company loa, obivalry 
worthy 104, victory miirbtily 104, com- 
pany humbly ide=lmie lUT. 



6. TVoy/Hi and Crgiryib, p. 108, 
from Hnrl. MS. 2280 lollalcd with 
Hurl. MSS. mo, 2392, 3943, and 
Additional M3. 12044. Troye, joye, 

I — . — :.. iiuiionflirB st*u^ 



Vol. V. 

TVoy/M and Crj/iej/de continnedi pp. 



the Bndt. MS. Fairfax 16. collated 
with a MS. in the llunterian MuMiuu, 
Glasgow, mcdycinc rrcygno Bl, tbia 
rhyme in probably correct. 

8. Chauetr'e Drtam, pp. 88-1S4. 
from Spegbt'i edition of Cliaueer 1697 
uid IliU'J, no mmiuKript copy bung 
known 1 ecno = egen kone 87, was glaaw 
SB, poito AoTf (ws word wcms to have 
been supplied by tbe editor) 88, hie» 



high s 






9 100, 



lOG, joyously hormoDy 107, g 
peace (F) 107, be companio 108, i 
stroid conciode 108, vcituous use 
110, lignc cnclinc(i') 113, resigne 
nine (F) 120, fonnd bond 126, ru- 
member tender 129, llftmo, an even 
132, lignc cnmpone 132, safety com- 
pany I33'4,greenc cone— tym 138, cry 
Mmpnny 138, aoftnly harmony 141, 
nine greene (F) 142, vertnoiue use 143, 
company by 147. 
" The Bake of tl 
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10, Of Quim 
Arctic, pp. 188-208, from tlii' Buiil. 
M9, Fairi'ai, 10. None. 

11. TAiHouwoZ-fum*. pp. 200-275, 
from the Biidl. MS, Fnirfia, 1«. Nono. 

J2. Thi Ligtndt of Ooodt H'omm, 
pp. 270-361. froiD tliG Bodl. MS. Fuir- 
f«I, 16, enlisted *ith Bodl. MS. Seld. 
B. 24. MSS. Harl. 9832, AddiL 12524 
rBritiBh MuEenin) and Gg. 4. 37, in the 
UniTBraity Librarj, Camliridge, pri- 
Yfttely pnntvd by H. Biadahaw, Cam- 
bridgs, 1804, Noue, 

Vol. TI. 
13. The S<maBHt s/ thi Sou, pp. 
1-234. (ram the unique MS. in the 
Hnnteiian MoKoia, Glai^iow i bo 
nvcetie 1, umct delit(F) 27, lorcyei 
'nUTeiu 41, I maladie S7. hiutily cnm- 
piny AT, eeneraly viUnTD 07, worthj 
cnrtcne S8, more are 68, abrade fur- 
weriede 78, annoy away (P) 82, cacape 
make 84, joye confeye(F) 80, curtesie 

Sladly 01, folT utterly ST, lute banle 
7. Toly hiutily 69, 101), veryn Kyo B9, 
rodily nuistrio 101, flalcrie uttirly 103, 
affere debonaire lOfi, bothom ulvncioun 
100, anserly Tillanye 1 OT, a^ie irikiKya 
116, fbhifo jelonavD 110-7, jelonne I 
1 19, 1 20, 1 lechery 1 IS, bathonu MMtnuu 



pp. 275-277. from Thynn^'s odition of 
1632 : suppowth rymt^ 377- 

17. A iVatw -f Womin, pp. 278- 
284, from Tbynne'a edition oF 1633. 

IB. n* (hmpleyntt of Ihi Dtlht ef 
Fill, pp. 285-280. from Bodl. MS. 
Fair^ 16, collated with Uarl. MS. 78. 
Noue. 

19. SaOailt de Vilifi Saim Ftgn- 
iMi-t, pp. 289-292, from Bodl. HS. 
Fairfax, IG. None. 

!<A - - - - 

pp. 292-203, from I 
IS. None. 

21. TA* Oampleyntt of Chauefr to 
Ail FuTU, p. 204, from Bodl. MS. 
Fuirbi. 16, collated with Harl. MS. 
7333 and Bodl. Seld. U. 24. None. 

22. Oood CoMiurilBf Chauttr, p. 39S, 
from Bodl. MS. Fairfax, 16, caUat«d 
with CattoD HS. Olha A. xiiii., and 
US. Gff. 4. 37, in UniT. Lib. Cam. 
And Add. MS. 10310, am At/iemtum, 
14 Sept. 1807. p. 333. None. 

23. /VoHHrify, p. 208, from Bodl. 
US, Seld. B. 24. None. 

34. A HalMe, pp. 206-7, ^m 
Harl. MS. 7S33. N..nn. 

25. X'£nvuy di Chautir a Seegait, 
pp. 297-a, from BtM. MS. Fair&x, 



I 133, Nkirty foly 136. jg. 



. ani^oric I 142, ever 
tcr{f) 14B, cn^ndnire pinjmg 147, 
companyeiilarewlilye 140, «er\i*o preiae 
E^naui Ifil, worthy driirie 164, rieo 
wyi 164, tii bye haiEily 171, sj=part 
af Ut ueomd ^OaiU of fi/iie, h\j 175, 
covertly ipucrine 1 OS, oompsny oalerty 
192, why* ttvpltn«'=tnektry 194, 



14. Otm p l »] /nl* »/ B Lonru l^ft, tt 
tXt Comftamt of Iht Slack KnifXt, 

£S3t-369, itvm tlw BmU, MS. Fur- 
10: wbtt* br;|(hl nyght 235, 
ly petOHid]' malwly 240, frijmgly 



^TuaHly pi 
malady 242 



15, rhi Qmplafnl pf Man and 
ytnm, pp. 200-274, from th<> BudL 
HS. Fairfai, la. voilatiil with M8. 
rr. I. 6, in lh.< TniiTTrily Ijbrary, 
Cambrid^ nlitiun of H. Bradihaw, 
iSei. Svar. 

10. A fvodl^ StlUJt of Ctawvr, 



. 308, 



37. ..£'« Prima, pp. 300-302, from 
US. nh. 4. 13. 2, late US. Moore 047, 
b the Dni>. Lib. Cam. None. 

38. iMiUti vaull nitiiut, pp. SOS- 
SOS, from Dodl. US. Seld. B. 24. Nono. 

39. Prawria of dainr, 
from Bodl. US. PairTai, IS. 

SO. Jtomiel, pp. 804-S, r«iiinl(d 
from Perty'a Iteliiiaea of Aud«nt 
Englieh Poetry. Nunc. 

31. FirtUi, pp. 305-6, from US. 
R. iii 20, Trin. UoU. Cam. : inrortimou 
Site whUe 305, hato dfapcfole eftalo 
309, ncrtayn payn 306. 

33. Chtuar'i Ftaphtry, p. 307, from 
Sir narrU NicoWa edilian of a US. 
bclouging to Mr. Singer. None. 

S3. CiatKtt't Wordt umIo hit oum 
Sfrmmr, p. 307. from Thyn 

!>e« aopri p. 230, aula. 
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NO REAL FAULTY Rn\'MES IN GOWER. 
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In examining Gower's rhymes through the medium of Panli's 
editioD, I have put aside his orthopniphy as of no value, and have 
reckoned aa faulty rhymes only such aa I could not immodiutfly 
correet by means of the results obtEiined from an examination of 
Chaucer, and exhibited in the following seetions. The citations 
refer ta the volume and page of Pauli's edition. 

Vol. 1. sely privete 225, eT= formerly ware 231, 

Vol. ii. named proclaimed 84, joy money 147, Troy monaic 188, 
nine peine 261, enemy michery 355, 

Vol. iii. accorapteth amounteth 54, straught sought 374. 

Kine faulty rhymes out of more than 33000 vcrsi's would not he 
much. But in fact the editor Dr. Pauli, and not tlio author, is the 
person really answerable for them, as the following examination 
will shew. 

The reading : eely priveto i 225, is wrong on the face of it, for 
ttly makes no sense ; the word is ceUe or wle as in Karl. 3490, 3869, 
7184, and 8oc. Ant. MS. 134, meaning teertt, a purely French 
word. The passage runs thus in Harl. 3869. 

Ab who fai^. I amao wlee 

Ther mni no mannc* priuete 

Ben heled half fo wol as niyn. 

The reading i er ware i 231, is : er war 

war in Harl. 3490 and 3869, the passage ii 

or BDch eafBjnplra as wer s 
Him oghte b« ^e more wai 

The rhyme ; named proclaimed ii ( . ^, 
clamed, by the three Harl. MSS, and : naimd proclaimd, by the 
Soe. Ant. MS. The first reading is evidently correct from the 
French prnclami, and even Pauli in another place writes : named 
proclamcd i 6. 

For: joy money ii 147, Troy monaie ii 188, the Hari. MS. 3869, 
reads : ioyo moooie, Troic monoie. These rhymes will bo further 
considered in the next Bcction under 01. 

The rhyme : nine peine ii 261, is written : nyne peyne in Harl. 
3869, but this is an evident slip for: Dyne pync, the reading of 
Harl. 3490 and 7184. 

For: enemy michery ii fi55, both Harl. 3490 and Harl. 3869 
read : enemie micherie.' The enemy is Venus, and the word re- 
ceives the French fcminijie form, thus, i "' ----- 
For Tcniu which waa euen 
Of yUke loDcs micherie. 

The words : accompteth amounteth i 
three Harl. MS., but as it is certain that the two French words 
from which they have been taken, had the same sound, the rhyme 
was really perfect. This then is an example in Gower of the 
retention of a French spelling, which did not represent the English 
sound, eaprik, p. 248, note 2. The orthography aecompt is oven yet 



I HarL 7184, but : 

n the last being 



I given ; named, pro- 



ccording to HorL 3869 



i 54, are BO spelled in the 



1 Hail. TIB4 ia illegible ; the word 
is like vnme. that i«, there are flie 
Mrokea between the two e's, and what 












to aar ; probably 
uingletlcnUiDa; 
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ArCOMMODATIOM RHYMES. 



CniP. rv. j 1, 



r writton lang^uage, though generally superseded by 



rrtMnt^ L 
aeeovnt. 

The wonis : utraiiKht sought iii 374, were wronf-ly transcribed 
by Pauli Irom Ihe Hurl. iJ40l), whith he proicsHcd to Ibllow in this 
passage, and whiih reads : gtrauht tiauht. 

This examination irnist be held to establish the correctness 
of the first principle for all the writings of Chaucer and 
Gower. The exceptions are clearly due lo some error of the 
editor or the scribe, or to certain varieties of pronunciation 
wbich will meet with an explanation hereafter. In Chaucer's 
time many words certainly existed in two or more forms 
either entirely different, as tlto for ihoHr, xiiy for unir, tkmf 
for though, mo for more, etc., or only diSering in a vowel as 
keu for kiai, U-tt for li»i Imt, tfree for strair, etc. We find 
instances of this double use even in prese, and in places 
where the use was optional,' but it was evidently a most 
convenient instrument in the rhj-mester's hand, and Chaucer, 
who, notwithstanding the far greater facilities for rhyme at 
his time than at the present, seems to have been frequently 
"hard up,"* to judge by those numerous little tags which 
appear in his poetry and are absent from his prose, has ex- 
tensively availed himself of them. The following are a few 
examples of theso Aecommodalion Rhymes, as I propose to term 
them: — 

rood upon a mer* (= a marel, and a mcUerc S'tS, gon the ehild to 
bicssc, gnn it ke**» 8426, holdc champortye, may sche gya 1951, 
Then pray I the, to morwc with a spcro Thut Anita niu tliurgh 
the herto bfre = her* 2257, unto oon of tho, niorhc rnro and wo 
2353, that on myn aut«r bren, tbot thou go Am = kenee 2357, 
itrM'^tlraw three 2035, Patcmostcr tatter = n*ter 34S5, eompawu* 



1 A Moll thd \aMe with hem for 
the nana, 
To boylo chiknc* and Iha n«ry 
bona 381. 
n«nM m*rtyhtmtii for imirratP henrt 

• high snii>|iiii^. X 
* Comporo C haacer's own BiImuBian, 

8-a74: 

Andekatoniuhitus;TM« pFnniinc*, 
SjUi rynie in EngUnb haU mcb 

To fblowc wordo bj wordo Ihe 

I Ihnt 



* Thi»nailin|;i>duuliUut. Lunlovn ampmn, 



851, Harl. 17S8, MS. Rrg. 18. C. H.; 
nnd.Sloano MSS. ISHR, IBHe.nllanM 
in reading .- eempami U*mr. Uirl. 
73.16 has tcmt iamr, IIuI. TS.lfnnd UB. 
Sj^. 17 D. IV. lure both tarn pamt, 
which Wright prina Hxnpamt in an* 
word, »nd Moirii oiiFprint* fompaint, 
■nd it shonld be obsrrtnl that there ii 
a hbtcb on the uurhisnit in HuL 
MS. T3SI, Tot. 49 6. which look* M 
Grat tight u if paiiu and not yMH 
were intended, but nirh a moik it 
ncror Dsnl lhtun|;huut tbc MB. fortlw 
dot oT«r an i, wbich is ilwij* repm> 
■nuled, »livn written, u it woiUd M in 
*ucb * caM, hr » (I'lnrith tiko 1. Ttw 
writer af .US. Sari, ms wm w 
(Mziritd that he lolt oat tho lia« with 
■lloul tho Mst Unt I 



ciiAr. rv. } 



nrE ORTHOGRAPHY SlIETVS THE SOUND, 
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= compagrtf blame 3709, beete thetie = %hooU 3927, day lay = law 
4795, wire/u = fsnrk eliircho 9257, Eve prei'e ^ prove 9203, feate 
mMte = BwgU I0(il3, eat almetl ^ almost 151GS, al*^=aUo fob 
4315, spoehe itcht = »fk» 4939, beiich, tliecth = the ioh =proiper I 
12856, win = tean agayn 5177, time tnfeni/tae 6055, nohltyt, 
preyo, seye 8704, therto, is rfo = idon 10313, glayre of an »j/, cley 
12734, si!ye ahryt 13514, mi/ilrut wist 13784, the mery orgou, in 
the chirche goon 16337. 

These instances, whicli are only a few out of many, are 
abundantly auflScieut to shew thiit tlie soribe was not content 
with continuing to write one form of a word, and allowing its 
different sounds to bo elicited from the rhyme (aa we should 
now write a tear, to tear) but that he altered the spelling \ 
when he winked to shew a difference of sound. Hence ) 
although we have detected him tripping at times, from mere 
carelessness, we can feci confident that when varieties of 
epelling as eyen yen, hye hike, deyde dyde, etc, constantly 
occur, they really indicate dilferent sounds, such aa for ex- 
ample we shall team to attribute to f^/, //, Jk, in other com- 
binations, so that the words just cited should be read (ai"en, 
ii'en, Hiie Hikh'e, daid'e diid'e), and we are thus led to a 
corroboration of our third principle as well as of our first. 

Having thus established the trustworthiness of my instru- 
ment of investigation, not merely for the particular instance 
of this Ilarloian manuscript 73^4, but for all good MSS. of 
the period, I shall proceed to apply it to discover a complete 
^stem of pronunciation, bo as to allow us to declaim Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales as tliey might have been read during his 
Lifetime, altliough doubtless with a modem accent which 
would have failed to satisfy the poet's ear. Still this pro- 
nunciation would have probably been perfectly intelligible, 
while our modem English method of reading must have 
sounded as mere gibberish.' 

nhich bas b«en scored oni, aa it WBi 
thu-i left withoul a rhjnie, bnl is per- 
fectly legible, 



(bev [aydo 
I loir botle ojifr and eUa I were to 

blame 
Welle more >iLn ]ie bj Jhefu antf bis 

So letle mc alepc it tweutj devilweje. 
Tbo wordu : and hU dsme, in tbe Inat 
Una but one. are in uialhcr ink. and 
■re opporentlj written mect ui ubiitura- 
tioD. 'Ftui but line waa originaily pie- 

Oo forth tby mje or elld I walls 



' TbiB opinion I entertJiia BO strongly, 
tliat I retain its eipreBsion in the t^it, 
nutwithRtanding tbut I hare been in- 
ronned. dnoo it was written, tbnt man; 
Early EuRliah Bchalan adopt syatemB 
of nronnndntion a^rrcein^ in tbe main 
vith oni t)ar1)arana motbod of reading 
Ijitin and Grwk, Wliile thia aheet 
was paMiiig thrnngb the press I le- 
nHied the lullowing : " Ait to O.E. and 
A.9, Prannni^inlion. my Hbemo iit i = i 
oTaAinf, £=ae at fin, t=A ot /aUUr, 
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REFERENCES TO CIIAUCER AND GOWER. Chap. IV. f 1. 



Mode of Reference to Chaucer and Gomer. 

The lines of the CanteTbnry Tales will be cited by their numbers 
in Wright's single volume edition (p. 243 cote), the number refers 
to the fliHt lino or word cited. The lines in nny of Chaucer's other 
poetical works will be cited by the volume and page (not number of 
line) in which they occur iu iforris's edition, a turned period being 
placed after the number of the volume ; thus, 4'87 means vol. 4, 
p. 87. As final words are naually cited, hardly any difficulty will 
be thus experienced in finding the passage. "The list of Chaucer's 
poems on pp. 251-2, will show at once from the reference the par- 
ticular poera in which the passage occurs. The line-s in Gower will 
be cited by the volume and page in Pauli'.s edition,' the number 
of the volume being in small roman tetters and the number of the 
pages following without an intervening comma, thus ii 84 is vol. 2, 
p. 84. By this means the form of the reference diatingoishes 
the book cited, which will therefore not be named. 

As Mr. Morris's edition of the Canterbury Tales is not numbered 
throughout, and as Tyrwliitt's order of the Tales is not entirely the 
same as Wright's, the following comparison will be found useful. 
The numbers refer to the volume and page in Morris and the line in 
"Wright and Tyrwhitt, Occasionally some lines are in.scrted in ono 
of these editions and omitted in the others, hence it will not always 
be possible to refer from one to the other by the numbers -with 
certainty, but Iho difference is always very small, and if allowed for, 
will create no confusion. In order to correspond as far as possible 
with Tyrwhitt's system, Mr. Wright's first line of a piece in not 
always numbered consecutively to the last line of the preceding 
piece, and his number 6440 is a misprint for 64139. The roman 
titles of the pieces in the following table follow Mr. Morris's edition ; 
the italic titles of the tales have been added by the author in ac~ 
cordancc with the text of the poems, for convenience of rufcrenoe. 



HiBMOisT OP TirE Keferekces to Morws's, Wright's 
TyRwenr's En moss ot the CtsTKEBUBT Talk 


AKD 


A-m. of Fi>«. 


Morri,. 


WrifM. 


TVnoAiK. 


I. TbePrulogne 

a. The KntahM. Tale. FaUmm »>i4 Artil, 

♦. The MilUr- T»lp. A«*oto., Ahichm, tnd 

th. a,rfm,lf,„ Wff 

6. ThB ProlonK- o( Ihr Rmtb .... 
0. The Bc«T« Tile. Tkt UUlw of Tnmp- 


ai 

a-ar 

2-96 
iW 

aiao 
ana 

2-136 


I 
Sfll 
3111 

a 187 

38SS 

SB 10 
«23 


I 
8«1 
3111 

81BT 
S8«t 

SSI 9 
«3SS 


7. Tbo Coke* Prologue 



fccD of iont, h-:* Ot fill, t 
A«Mf, tx." » ■chMua ntterlr 
eiUble with tht diivct eiideiiiw of tfas 
lul chapter. 8«»lt<iB«ni«inLn Thorpe 
on th« pronoiitutjnti <if Ornnm, {Ahl- 



nf {mb, p, li) quotrd brlow Chip. T, { S, 

' CnnTeaio Amantia of Joho Oonr. 
edil«d uid voUated irith thr b«at maon* 
•cripti by Dr. Kciahulil Pouli, Laaio^ 
Bell Bod DaUf, IBS7, 8>o, S toU 



CUAP. IV. t I, RBFERBKC^ TO ORAUCEn AND GOWER, 
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Samt ofPieet. 

8. The CoVm Talc. The Prmty - - - 
The Cokes Tale of Gainalyn .... 

9. The Man of Lawes ProlofUfl - - - . 

10. The Man of I.nwra Tatv. Cbatlatiei - . 

11. TbePrelogneoftlie WjfofBaflie - . 

12. The W)f of Bath«s T«lc. Tlu Kmg\t 

and tlw Fold tt'gf. ...... 

ia. ThePrologwofttae Frere .... 

14. The Fierea Tale. Tlu Sompmur and tht 

Dnyl 

15. The Sompnanrea Prologue ..... 
IS. The Bompnoom Tale. Tht livn and 

tht Bautliand man 

17. TheClerkofUxcDfonlarralo^o . . 

1 8. The Clorkei Tale. QruOia. - - . 

P»r» Seciinda ...-.-- 

Indpit terlis pars 

Incipit qiuita pan -.-... 
InuipiC pan qiiutu ...... 

L'Envofe Ae ChaiKer ..... 
1». PwloeaeofthoMarchoundEBTale - - 
SO. TheMaruhBundeiTale. /wiuarjf oWifiiy 

21. The Sqajeres Prologue - . . - 

22. The Sgu^erea Talc. OambgiukaH. ■ 

Incipit twunda pan .... 
33. The Frankeleyuoa Fiologe - - . 
U, The FrankoleTnea Tale. Arvemgm and 

Bw^m 

SS. The Seeonnde Nonnes Tale. Ge^lii. - 
26. The Frolag;e of the ChanounM Yemtn - 
27> The Char^unei YemauiioB T^e. Tht 
Faita dumsm and tht Prtil ... 
2S. The Doctourea Prolore ..... 

29. Tale of the Doctor of Phuik. Virginiiu. 

30. The Frolo^nic of the Pardoner ... 

31. Tht PardonereB Tnle. T/it Thr* Siol- 

32. The Schipmanaes Prolagae .... 

33. The Schipmannee Tale. Daa Johan and 

(A* Marthtunt 

84, The Priorfme* Prologe ..... 
SS, The FrioreMes Tale. Tht tittl Clergtmn 

and tht Jiwa. ....... 

3S, Proliwe to Sire Thopaa ..... 

37. The Tale of Sir Thopai 

SS. Proloee to Melibeua ...... 

38. The Tale of Melibeus, prou .... 

40. The Prologe of the MoDkee Tale . . - 

41. TheUonkeaTale. Thi harm of hem that 

iteed in helph degri ...... 

42. The Proloj^ of the Nonno Prestos Tale. 

43. Tho Nonno Preat his Tale. ChaunltfUn. 

44. The Prologoe of tho Mannciple* Tale - 

45. The Miunriplea Tale. Fhtbm a»d the 

46. The Prologe of the Persoiiea Tale - . 

47. The Perwnea Tale, i-fim 



Wrisht. I TyrKhill. 



7S77 
7933 

8073 
B32S 



4421 

4G1B 



7291 

7877 
7933 
B073 
6i1S 



9fil 
10:193 
103i3 
10861 
10886 


10293 
10338 
10661 
lOSSfi 


11041 
ll9'2e 
12482 


11041 

16489 
16022 


12940 
liHIO 
134lfi 
13702 


181SS 

11929 
11935 
13221 


13878 
14384 


1226) 

13908 


14412 
14840 


12931 
13365 


14864 
1S102 
15123 
16327 


13383 
I3B21 
13043 
13847 


1637S 


13895 


16477 
16263 
16307 
16a33 


13997 
14778 
14B2T 
16950 


17037 
17296 


17064 
17S1> 



THE VOWELa — XlVTIl CENTVRV. Crap. IV. } 2 



§ 2.— The VoweU. 
Long and Short Vowels. 

The orthograpliic custom of the Germanic languages is to 
consider a titial vowel in an accented syllable long, and a 
vowel in a syllable closed by a consouant short. The physio- 
logical cause for the duplication of a consonant between two 
vowels to indicate the snortening of the first vowel lias been 
already explained, p. 55. But long vowels also occur in 
Byllables closed by a consonant, and here the writers have 
generally been put to great straits, Orrmin by simply leav- 
ing the consonant siiigle after a long vowel, and alwavH 
doubling it after a short one, escaped the difficulty. In the 
oldest Germanic monument, Uphilos'a Gospels, the Greek 
custom of using difierent signs for long ond short (e, o) was 
usually followed, thus e ai, o au were generallvi = (« e, oo o) 
Long I was represented by ei, following the Greek custom of 
pronouncing ei at that and the present time. Long a, u, 
were not distinguiKhed i'rom short, even if the real long 
(aa, uu) existed in Gothic' 

In Anglosaxon an accent is occasionally placed over the 
long vowel, but it is fret^uently omitted. In modem high 
German and Dutch na, te, oo are often used for the long 
vowels, but this system of reduplication does not extend to 
long I and long u. When the i was not dotted, it would have 
been difficult to distinguish u from u, and the combination 
uu might be read nu, tin, im, mi, tni, which seems suffieientlir 
to explain the non-use of reduplication tu express these pro- 
longations. Still I find redupUcation sufficiently distinct 
even in these cases, provided that the i is properly dotted, 
and hence I have employed it consistentlv in palaeotype. 

In Chaucer, as represented by our MS., redupliealioa it 
not unfrequenlly resorted to in the case of aa, ee, oo, but aa 
the writer often neglects to mark the distinction (compare : 
in such a cam 657, arwes in a cag 2081), and sometimos 
employs fe where we expect to find a short vowel (aa veel for 
v>el 212.0), not much relianco can be placed upon this ortho- 
graphy. I'he fact, however, that both short and long a, e, i, o 
rhyrao with each other, but tliat lung u and short u never 
rhyme, leads at once to the conclusion that tlie sounds of the 
long and short a, c, i. o diffcroil only in quantity, but the 
sounds of long and short u differed also in quality. This 
general conclusion, will be abundantly coniirmod. 
> 6m SB sooDUl of Uw latUM of Iha Oothio l«tt«n, Chsptor Y, t 4, Tto. 9. 
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That long and short a could not be very difiFerent froin (aa, a) 
we have alrciidy seen. It is not poBsiblo to distinguish alter such 
a lapse of time between (o, a) and it is safer probably tti consider 
(aa, a) as the real Hounda. The effect of a preceding w doea not 
appear to have been felt ; that is, a in toiu, warm would not have 
differed from a in ho), harm. 

Latin rbyues. . , . as aasoillfng savclh, a ngniJtcavU 663, where 
the old habit of reading the Latin temunation -it as (-ith) may 
hare been alluded to;' the Psalm of DaWd, «r tntttm erMtavit 7515; 

Tot apak thia chilJ, when spreytide «u the water, 
And song, O alma rtdtrnpioru matir. 15061 

U; teemo ia alway onn, and ever wu, 
Smdix BtalaruiH at cupidila: I374& 

On which was firit i-writcD a crowned A, 
And aftoT that, Amur Hricit amnia. 161 

These examples lead at once to the concluioon tliat a was called 
(aa), and that laveth, Daetd, trater, wai were pronounced (eaaveth, 
Daa-vid, waa-t*r, waa). Hence ^so the woMa rhyming with mat 
will have (-as) or (-aas), e.g. hire statue clothed was, arwes in a 
AM 2081, thcrto choecn was, such a coat 2111, he walkcth forth a 
pai, therhir t«mpl« was 2219, this hors of brai, siege of Troye waa 
10619, of Maccdoo he was, alaa, such a eaas, thyn sis fortune ia 
torncd into an aas I6U2, where ait, aa* are »ix, ace. These words 
give the key to mony others, thus : in this cans, of solas 799, and 
all wonls of that kind now usually spcUcd -ace, as : pons Thomas 
827. We abould also conclude that in : caught in Ida lane, this 
ir«»pac« 1819, we ought to read laai, trespai, as in: a dogger 
hangyng on a loot 394 &c. 

F&EHCii nnncES. . . . hadde thei hen to blame, to be elcpt v%adam» 
377, badde hosen of the sarao, no wight clepe hir but madame 3953, 
tj for ahaiue, sayde thus Miidamc 16377, it happed him par ea*, 
Uier the jioysoun was. 14300 

This last example confirms one of the Latin rhymes. In the 
other examples observe that Madame is a word which has preserved 
its French sound (or what is meant to be such) down to the present 
day, and hence the rhymes with it ore conclusive. 

SHOBT AMD LONQ A IIHYMES, 

A long iUicoIj? of pors nppon he hoddo 

AnJ by hU sido he bar a niaty hladdi. 619 

Here, judging by the modem use, iladt is spelled hladde simply 
to secure the rhyme, that is the long vowel la, for the occasion, 
treated as a short one. This of course could not be done if the 
quality of the vowels changed with the length, aa in the present 
)tad, bladt. In the following example — 

Each ader other dnd in elothcit itafu 

But Bucb a Erj and BUuli a woo Lhey mail. 901 

■ See Balwburj, inb^ Ciuip. VllI, \ 1, undsr T. 
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we have exactly tho converse, the vowel in htache being lengthened 
to rhyme with makr. This is also the case in : I may no lenger 
tarry, lady seinte Jfaiy 7185, where the correct reading would 
probably be tarie, Marit. In ags. both hlied and hliec bad Bhoit 
Towels. 

The pronunciation of a in Chancer, which scarcely admitted of 
doubt before, is so clearly indicated hy these three elasses of ex- 
amples, that it is unnecessary to accumulate passages of the last 
kind, those cited in the first two cases are all that I have observed 
of that description in the Canterbury Tales. Wo must, there- 
fore, oonclude that 

A in the xit th century was always either (aa, a) or (aa, a). 
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Final > presents peculiar difficulties, and will therefore be treated 
separately in the fourth section of tbia chapter after the other 
vowels and the consonants have been fully considered. At present 
it may be assumed to be pronounced as the inflexional German final 
r (p. 195, note) in all cases where it ends a line or seems to be re- 
quired by the metre, and to be otherwise omitted in pronunciation, 
leaving the precise discrimination of these coBes to future investigation . 

The combination m is used so frc<{uently in place of e long, that 
it cannot be considered as a different letter. The combination ta 
is rare, bnt occnra most frequently in eate, please, which are also 
found without a. Eo, o« are occasionsJly used inst«ad of a, when 
an « usurps the place of o, but there does not appear to have been 
any variation of sound. le and • slteniate ia some words, especially 
matiere matere, hiere here, but >*« does not appear to have had any 
special signification distinct from e. The modern pronunciation of 
the «, and the separation of its long sound into (ee, ii) which was 
confirmed in the xvi th eentury, docs nut appear %a have commenced. 

Latw Rotxes. — The only Latin word coiUng in * which con- 
cludes lines in Chaucer is benedieile, and this was almost always 
pronounced in three syllables, hut whether (ben'diste) or (bcn'aite, 
ben-ete), — compare Scint Beneyt 173, and the modem mruut — I 
am not able to say, I incline however to (hen'ete).' The following 
are all the passages in which I have observed the occurrence of thia 
word, and as most of them illustrate the sound of t, M, it may be 
best to cit« them all at length. 

The god of loTi, a t hemdieiU {& etllnbltfl] 

1Tn> n,in^J^^ tinA Kn_ ifhi* ■ Ij.p.1 ^ h. X^Hf 



I 



highly 



; £W> 



lurd a he. 



What r Abtolon, what F Crul«( twdn tret I 
Whj lyw fs M nthn t hnudieitt. 8765 

■ Prof. Child {infri, { 0, art. M^ hu flfsnlUblea. Th* void fast slirajt 
mggwta temeitk u th* DontrwitinD and fito ■]'Uatilc4 in Oowar. 
Bk^Mti a lanma is *. 17ST, whan il 
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Ev, itntiinlti than hod I Toulv i-spMl. 4318 

What rdoue ye with hir majdeneg t itntdiete, 

Bit olde Eecchoor, let thi japa W. £823 

And chyding wjTes maken men to Be 

Out of here ou^bae ham ; a, binrdieilt. SSfll 

And aajd. iteere hoiuboDd, hcneduUe, 

Pareth every knight with his wyTaa je. 6669 

I trowe thou hast aoDi frere or preat «ith the. 

Who chippilli ther P snvd (his widow, bnudieiU. 718S 
Til atte W he sayde, tiod vow se ! 

This lord gan lotp, and Buyde, BmidimU. 77S1 

A wrfF al Minte Mary, brnediciU, 

How might a man have eoy adverrite 

That haUi a wyf F 6211 

Unto oure oosi, he leyde, BnidiaU I 

Xhia thing is wondei merrcjloiu to nu. 1 SifB 

I Me vol thftt ye lemed men in lore 

Can mochel good, by Godden dignitee. 

ThePenonhimannwerd): Biittd^eitil 14390 

O, uinte Marr, btnedidit (3 ajllnhlis) 

What eylitb thie lore st me 

To byndc me ao >ore F ISISfi 

Bo hidoua was the noyae, a hmJicut I 

Certea he Jnkke Straw, luid his mEync, 

Ne maden achatttcs noior half ao gcbrille. 16S7B 

These examples establish the pranunciation of, in modem spelling, 
A», tM, irse, bee, fiae, ys, thtt, tn«, as (Eee, eee, tree, be, flee, jee, 
dhee, mee), ao far as the vowel ia concerned. The other rhyming 
words, advtrtili/, dignity, mmy, will be coasidered under I, T. The 
words thus eatublished snfBce to prove the pronunciation of many 
others and shew that the perfonal pronouns, he, she, we, ye, which 
were exceptionally pronounced with (ii) in the ivi th centary, (p. 
77), and the combination w which was confined to (ii) at the latter 
end of the same century (p. 79), bad in Chaucer's time, exclusively 
the Bound of (ce). 

It might secni proper to reckon among these Latin rhynm 

Yot BChal I aaten Mr. and the, and mo, 

Boalow nat herd how saved woa JVm. 3S33 

But certoynly no worde writeih he 

Of thilke wikkcd cnssmple of CaHaee. 4197 
But the preceding examples will also shew that JVm Canaei must 
have had a final (ee). 

FitENCH KHTMBs ... ft sop lu fyu clarTt, than sittith he, 9717 away 
&o me, aa well as thin parde 5391, the lasse ]i^tpardef the thar 
not pleyne the 5917. 

For HMynoge, and erh for bel* tk4*r 

That be hsth had ful ofle time beer. 14820 

LoKO Aim SuesT Rittvee . . . trapped in iteel, dyapredw*^ 21S9, 
liere the long pronunciation of wel is not noted as it is iu 

Som wol been armed on here tcggea uwd, 

And have an ai, and eek, a mace of '(Mi. 212S 

Thanked be fnrtimo, and hire falie wAmJ, 

That noon estat oaaoretb K 



Hii 



eyen aterp. a 



That Itemed 



Tallying ii 



■ fbraeyi 



hiilMrf 



isi 
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Here head, lead are now both short (ncd, led). Tliey may havo 
been both long occtudonally, as bread, dead spelled breed, deed 147. 
In : Jerusali'ni, a straimgc etreem 46S, both worda may have beon 
pronounced with (ecm). But in; I holde my pen, al tlic preei 5096, 
we have either short and long rhyming, or elsi; a short lengthened 
to rhyme with the long. In cither case the sound of long e is 
ahown to bo (ec). 

In the following examples we have words writt<^n in the xrith 
century with ee and then prouounced (ii), rhyming with wonls then 
written ea and pronounced (oo). Those afttTwanls writttin with w 
will bo italitiscd for (iiatinetion : ful lene, no calf y-jiewe 593, this 
cost (coast) so clone, that thcr nys no ston j-eene 1 1307, hia tpeeht, 
gladly tcche 309, it needeth nat the tt'ohe, I the hgite/ie 3599, 
wolde han caught a. eleep, Johon the clerk up Iccp 4225, in this 
drcde, at thy grcte ruede 5077, at Ids /wf, and of a nan be eet 2049, 
a child that is i-bcte, went he over the etrele 3757, in word and 
dede, repcntauncc and drude 1777, bodyes dedc, of hemcys and of 
wed* 1007, glorioua for to lee, fletjng in the large see 1957, with 
Icyghen ttepe, noon in chcpc 75o. 

In the next examples wc find »e rhyming with words which tho 
Latiu rhymes hove established to be sounded with (ce) : so as it 
Bcmed mc, of what degre 39, so oftc of his dcgre, hnddu he be 55. 

The following are examples of words written with « or simple t, 
which were aflcrwards written with ea. The ea words are 
italicised; humble cheer, yc schal heer 2221, piled herd, sore aftri 
629, hem to toreke, scholdo tpeke 9G3, hretlh, heelh 5, as of the dtlh, 
upon an helh 608, agrcTcd with here, to a here 2059, pitc to h»»r», 
Syone gan appeere 2347, quod Bche, in the suite »e» 5527, iu the 
Qroetv w», hadde ho bo 59, or forge or hete, to counterfete, 13432. 
These examples might be greatly multiplied. £a occurs in : for 
MM, nought diepleatff 5709, scho wolde vertu pleate, noon ydel MM 
8092, hia spirit was ut eata, nollilng muy me ditplrate 0507. 

Tho use of eo aad oe ii ahewu liy the spellings: theof 13498, 
thoTCB 13499 ; eorthe 8557, Ijoef 9295, poepel 9241, pepol 2538, 
reproof 10078, 10137, proof 6829, reproeTc 17002, ropWTO 6759, 
those latter words having generally simple e. 

The follovring shew the pronunciation of w as (ee) : with evel 
preef^ a great in*ieAi>/ 5829, al your greef, an odious me»eMef777\, 
a thee/, meeeheaf 1327, me reprove, we beline 6759, ere that it was 
ove, niade him hUece 4993, and eek a &crc, disshc and matint 6418, 
in this «taUri, quwl the Frerc 6421. 

The following arc some instances of worda now spelled with w 
but apparently only writt*'n with e in Chancer. Sec the table, 
p. 104. I sawh no man him greet, Uscwald the Ileevo 3857, be 
agrtred, hv releeved 4179, by yonre leve, ye yow not greece 7305, 
a fm^il, as a fend 5825, lotli or leff, nn ivy leef 1839, longen unto 
celde, mciwcn Iw unweetde 3883, nnn bur his icheeld, in hia hondos 
/teeld 2895. Wi> also find ehierU 5978 fur eherete, and whiel 15482 
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ThGso rhymes lead irresistibly to the conclusion that the 
one general sound of e, ee, ea, eo, oe, te in <'haucer was (ee) 
long or (e) short, ami they leave no room to conclude that a 
was ever pronounced as (i) except in the prefix ie which 
wo 6nd written indifferently be bi. The double forms lesse 
lasse, left laft, seem however to indicate that e short wa 
occasionally pronounced as broadly as (a). In the xiti th 
century this was certainly dialectic, and the various forms 
may have remained in use daring the xiv th. Perhaps the e 
was generally broad, as (b) rather than (e). In the same way 
we shall find i short to have been occasionally pronounced as 
(e), and this might be rather held to indicate tbo broader 
sound of ((')> for '. or the finer sound of (e) for e. Such 
delicate distinctions, difficult to appreciate in actual living 
^>eech, are quite beyond our grasp at such a remote period, 
and we must be content with one form (e) for the, possibly, 
three forms (c, e, e). It is indeed very probable that ^ 
three coexisted, and were not discriminated by the speakers 
themselves. Practically this is the case at present. 



I 
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It is needier to shew that at, ay were generally (oi) anil aw, <3U 
generally (au). They could not have had any other Bound, as we 
saw at vas conclusion of the last chapter, p. 238. But whether any 
distinction was made between n and ai may bo doubtl'iil. la the 
greater part of modem Germany, 01, ai are hoth (ai), and they seem 
to have both had the same sound in Chaucer. Thus we have them 
rhyming together in 

That wo with pitons hert unto fow playtu 

And let joure voris my Toia noi iuJtyni. TEI73 

But playne is written pleytu in 

Hu WOE out CdJit Ui «D uid into p«jno. 

O glotOD]', nd uught Ui an tiin pleym, 13926 

Again: I wot it well certeyn, I dar well My« 8185, may be 
compared with: myn harraes not hewreye, I may not ttyt 2231, 
In 13335, 13511 i/iay occurs for th^y. And generally the same 
words constantly vary from ey to ay, and conversely, so that the 
phonetic identity of fy, ay is the only legitimate inference. Thus : 
for sche was /tir, to makon hir his heir 3975, what eo mon jape or 
phyt, holden the righte weye 9263, companyes Iweye, that ouwthe 
Hya = say 2591, 

Kep«tli thU cMld, bI be it Toul or/m'r 

Cnat whnn bim lost maj sende me bu hair 
More BProable than this. fil84 
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And Venni laylith vheT Merciuy is riyud 

ThiirfDr no wumni&n of derkea u prait4. 6287 

Ben ling DH Mclj men for to dtietfv* 

And Irom a solh euer Tel fA«y ■M)'('* = M<y mitl. 10297 

The awflumption that ai waa pronounced as (ai) is confirmed by 
the Frpnch rhyme : how loateth hir vtlaille, no wight but Crist 
tauKxfaiU, it wa.s a gret merraile 4919, and the Liilin rhyme, oa all 
rhymes with Scripture names must bo considi-rt'd : the mount 
of Synay, fasting many a day, 7469. 

It would appear that (ai) was ttoroctimca leni^hcned and divided 
into (aa,i) forming a diasyllahle. Thus tfynt is a monoayllablo 
(saidt) in 

For by that lord that cleped is itynt June. 4262 
But when prefixed to the same name it becomes a dissyllable 

Wei be we mcl, by God and tml Jonic. 7025 
Where, however, Jymay have been omitted after and. On the same 
principle I would explain 

IIirc> grettMt ootli nas but by ttynt Lof . 120 

That is (aiia.int Luu'i), St. Louis, b6 Ueigret writes his first namu 
Loyt in his 3}-ait4 tonchant U eomaum vaage, etc., but Lou\t in his 
phonetic French (jrammar. Prof- Child would rcud olke, but this 
form ia not well established. 

I had the pnnte of Hyat Tenoa hI. 61 fe 

Tbat tjyHf Peter hadde, when that bo wvnlo, 689 
8o also/dtV in 

To lede hint forth into >/<»> ni<:de. 7621 

And maistrye in 

Bncb™ had of hir mouth no maiifiye. 13172 

In the four lust cases there is no simple meann of altering 
the reading,' and on rfpentine the linos it will bo readily perceived 
that this pronnncintton is not at all strained, and immediatt-'ly solvea 
their metrical difficulties. In the Prisoner's Prayer, Chap. Y, § I, 
No. 2, it will be seen that the French diphthongs in: uoine 17, 
mayn 3fi, are given to two musical notes each, thongh they are 
frequentiT given to single notes, and other examples from Norman 
poems will bo found near the end of Chap. V, § 1, No, 3. 

As compared with Salisbury's observation that a in atht ia 
"thought to doelino toward the sound of the diphthong iii," it ia 
interesting to note ai*»hen 3880, ai*»ehf» 1273-5. Four worda now 
written ai wi're i-ithtr always or occasionally written with t, $e nnd 
hence pronounced (ee). Tlicy are nulain, hair, ilay, tlratn, ami I 
have not observed morti. Thus for tuttain : to tutlttnf, bright and 



* And nyfiti- twyn, Scynt Kttyi ! 

Thoa arte noiTnur for (o vurjff. £236 
woshoulilprobiiWjroKl: Sfynltitnye. 

Twdf pen* f quod achr, now ladjr 
idnto MaiT*. TISS 



In : a irouno cbth, by God, by mnt 

Johan. 7 sail 
tbe word and biu boon probably aoiittid 
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Bchene 19!l3, sche mjlitp uouht hir tHtteng, sit odoiia upon tbc 
gteae 11173, o blisl'ul quecup, in my wyt autfetne H892, 
Then nya ther noon cnmpariaomi hitweno 
Tb^ <F0, tmd onj woo may moiD nuifnt. S26G 
For hair (ngs. hter) : a tufte of htret, a bou'wos ceres 557, httr 
677, here* 1390, kempt his fietre, a. trewe lovo he bcci-o 3Gill, myn 
oldc yeercs, su moulyd us myn hetrei 3867, Sampson Ictt his htrii, 
kut hem with hir schciis 6303, under hia loDgc A«rr>, tun osscs 
eeris 6535. On the other hand as yre have ecen that heir is spelleil 
h«ir and Aa/r. But wo have htire 12061, for hair thirt. 

For (f(iy (age. shrn, slean, sleohon) : or cUes >le his make 2558, 
the freisahe beuut* ileelh me aodeynly 1120, for cms wd slet 663, 
hir self to ile, aa it thcnkcth me 11709. 

Thf liter of hlnwclf jet wueh t there, 
nil herte-hluod hath buthvd uI bin htri. 2(l{i7 
For itrain, in the sense of raee (which is derived from aga. atreon, 
streonan, strynan, and has nothing to do with the oUu^r word 

For Ood it wnot, that childir ofte been 

Unlik her irortby eldrii hem liifore ; 

BoDiite cometb ru of God, Dought of the itrttn 

Of which thsy been cngendrid itnil i-boro. 8031 
', ilay, are clearly not proper instances of «» prononnced 
;t r.ilher examples of a suhsiifuently insertt'd t. Bot 

nit viyu t OOB i ) . 

Connected with thia ia the converee use of (m) for (ee) or (e), 
ihai: JUinh 147 iot Jtenh, have ye not teyt 5065 for tetn; and 
wayke ben the men 889, this wtyke woman 5352, to aireyso, at «y« 
7683 for eate. That the word was then really pronounced (ais'e) 
and not (eez'e), appears not only from this rhyme, but from tho 
following lines in Gower, where Pauli incorrectly prints #m; the 
orthography is that of the Soc. Ant. MS. 134 ; 

Whjr.hc hadde bo fcrnant to Thnire 

8« f ot r<;he vui t>e worie at ayfe. iii 320 

Anrirere^ and (a.je^ my name a Tbnjfo 

That wa* fun. tyiwi wol at ayfe. lii 333 
The us© of fleitih, wayk ' is not so easy to explain, bnt eyse, frtiiih 
367. 1120, burgei/M 371, paUya 2201, 2697, 9585, 10374, herwyt 
2498, hameyi 3760 are rather direct representatives of at, oi in 
French, the hitter being changed into ei in Norman French, so we 
have in the rhymes to the two last instances palfreyi 2497, Oeneyi 
3769 and dryg 9585 = daii. Thia is an argument in favour gf the 
S'oimon pronnnciation (ai) for ri. 

We find My for »aic 8543, 9810, 13642, 16600 and ekewhen-, 
and in the same way wo now havo a taw for a myiag. 

Tho sound of an is of course generally (au), aa is coniirmod by 



ttrain), < 



Strain, hai 

I (cr), ■ 



^ 
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the French rh3nne : to make hir alUanii(»!, him happcdo par chawut 
14020, but the nomo of 8t, Paul, oapocialty when applied to the 
cathedral church, was pronouneci:] with (oou) a» we hiive found for 
this particular case in the xvi th century (p. 145), The orthography 
by eeint Paulcs belle 1G2CG is veir unusual and probably enoneous, 
wc have ; seyute I'ouln, cbaunteno for soulos 51 1, in Petres wonlcs 
and in Poult*, cristrn mcnncs scales 7401, witii Powlea vyndowea 
corvcn on bis schoos 3318, afUr the text of Crist, and Powel and 
Jon 7229, 

Of this matier, Foat, wel cniutow trde. 
Hi-tv unto wombo. odJ wombc uuto mete, 
Siihol Gud dcatnijcD botbs, as pBorl luiitb. I3S3S 

The most eingular interchange, however, is that of (an) with (ee). 
Gill complained of hia MopsEo saying (leen) for (laiin) (p. 01), but 
200 years before that time we find ; for leeful ia with force force to 
Bchowve 3910, in muUok or in ittrei, bo faro we 3871, of the itrt«, 
of the realite 5121 and elsewhere. Tho two fonns Hraa, ttre nre 
due of course to api. tfrine, Ktrea. But lee must be a form of /ay, 
us lie of ai/M. The form /ay for law oet'urs, for the rhyme, is t 
on a day, that ache wold rency hir luy 4795, und roust be duo to 
the French loi, Ui, while laie must eome from the agn. lah. The 
interchange was therefore not phonetic, but etymologic. 

Hence we conclude that EI, AI were always (ai), and AU 
was always (au) ia the xiv th century. 
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long and oo must bo considered as the «ime letter in Chauoer. 
The regular sound wiia (oo), us shewn hy tlie Latin rhyme, 

For llumgh u widcwc liaJdc but oo whoo 

So plcnauiit was his lu priiifpio 

Yvt woUc bo baiic fertbbg or be wcnte, Sa3 
whether the sound was (00) or (00) is of course open to the same 
difficulty U8 in the in th eentury, but the perfect agrLiincnt of long 
and short vowels, turns the balance strongly in favour of (oo), 
which seems to have been the original Latin sound. 

The sound of icho ^\va that of 1/0 by : may nought do, is not 
worth a Bcho G289, wltieh gives to, therto, a hoo, by : oon hole to 
sterte to, than is td i-do G15S, he addid yit therto, what schuldo 
yren duo 501, 

An hprowd on & ikalToM maAe » hoo 

Til bI (he nopo of Ibo prlral wiu i-doo. 2S3 j 
After tliis wo may feel tuk-rubly eerloin of the sound of long q 
und iU identity witli that of oe = (00). The following exomplce 
are however worth attention ; of symony also, did ho grettest WOO 
6892, never the mo, t«l mc who 6273, for he snith us sotli, that » 
doth 6523, ever in oun, thought onoon 1773, iw stille as stoon, 
fiir thor aseupilh noon, as wc luiowe cverychon 79117, al Uier sche 
gotJi, I have 00 thrifty olutb SSID, a fim right large and brood, 
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lay Ilia jolly achood 3315, hia oyghcn grey as gooe, corven on 
Ilia schoos 3317, Gixl amcud it Boonc, yo wot wltat ia to doono 7775, 
"wb&a ho dwook, he the Ittttre took 522G, 

Tel, qnod Uie lord, and thou lohalt haTO uiMin 
A ^oime dalh, bj God, hj scint Johaii.* 7833 
Aud GfoTT stotutu UDUtbc he pluTn b; roots 
Ho rood but liooodf iu a meitcd coole. 329 
Wei may mrn toiiwo, but it be a fool, 
Tbat ETtrj partjp dTrjTcth from hia hool. S007 

- As then oo tn-cma to be always (oo) wc must assume wood = iaaA, 
often s[ielt ii'oi^, leode, to have huil (oo) and hence conclude the 
saine of ilaod, itood, good from the rhymes : upon a carte stood, 
gijm as wc were wood 2043, jalous and eke wood, wol neyh al the 
hlood 1331, that is so good, of hlood 25C5. The change of long o 
into (uu), developed iu the XTith century, had therctbni uot yet 
oocuired. 

But did Bhort o always represent (o) ? Generally it did so, hut 
there must have been oxcoptiona. It would Lc difficult to imagine 
an interregnum of (o) between two reigns of (u). It will be shewn 
won that ou represented long (uu) Bud but rarely short (u) for 
which certainly » was availahle, but nevertheless o seems t^j huve 
been often employed. Thus wo have 

Outhtr fur yo luin kept ynur Uuncsta, 

OlIuiT elltn for jro bau tulle in frclste, 13492 
So that in two consecutive linos ou, o are used in the same word ; 
in the Knjghtoa Talc Palamon seems to have had either (o) or (u) 
to suit the rhyme, as: oon, Falamon 1015, doun, Palamon 1072, 
prisoun, Palamon 1453, 1469, Palamon, opynyoun 1481, while wo 
have the orthography: doun, Palamoun 1517. Again: he might 
not lenger mjourne, homwaid moil he tome 0569, had I not done 
a feiules lorn to the 14230, for fete of bores or of balei blako =^ 
Mis 16421, i-lyk to the stremca of homed hete^ turned 13453, 
boiultr 112, osondcr, thonder 493. 

The foot is that short (u) is comparatively rarely represented by 
M, perhaps among other reasons because short u was as we shall see, 
frequently called (i) or (e), as in our mmlcm words Siwy, buri/, so 
( that except in certain very well known words there might be more 
error induced by writing u than by writing o. Under these cir- 
cumstances I have been compelled to adopt a theory, indicated at 
the commencement of the last paragraph, and I consider short o to be 
(n) in all those words where it replaces a former w, and was in the 
XVI tb century pronounced (u) ; that is, as a practical rule where it 
is now called (o). There will he oxcejitions to this practical rule, 
thus word is now (waad) and fiullokor makes it (wurd) but iu 
Chancer it was (woord) as we sec from 

But 111 for nouphl, he heide not o n-ord; 

An hole ho fond right lovre opoo the toerd, 3139 
There might seem to have been another sound of short o in a few 

' Johan, written Jon, T239, is regnlart; a nuinosjIlabI«. 
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wgrds, compare the nses: hadde we on honde, my fourth hoiuhond* 
6033, to teith»tond», throt and bonde 7241, in londii, to t«lle it wed 
I fonde 15295, iis liked Cristes sonde, apprwhfd luito londf 5322.* 
In comparing thia a in pioco of a in land, wUlutaitd, hfthend, with 
oa in laandt in the Proclumation of Henry III., and with the inter- 
change of a and o in northern and Boutbom dislei'ta, thi; use of not 
for not tre<[uently by Chaucer, and later by Palsprnve, it was easy 
to imagine the pronunciation {a) or (ah) as an intennedinte sound, 
which the scribe did not know whether to repreocnt by o or a^ 
Thus EnKliahmen now confuse Scoteh (man) or (maim), and IriA 
^hr) with their (m^n, sar), and write them man, forr = man, sir. 
But tlii't conjecture will not explain such rbjmca ax the above. An 
hondt, tonile must have bod (o) and houtbonde ou^fat to hare it, we 
mnat read (o) in londe, »tond«, and in atrondt and eluewhere, compare : 
etraunge etrondcs, sondry londca 13, 

I have not noted any instance of the combination oa, but some 
cases may have escaped roe. The modem oa is replaced rcpJnrly 
by 00 or" as: goot 690, boot 9:298, brodt 2919, lood« 2920, ook 
10473 ioT goat, boat, broad, load, oak. 

The conclusion soems to be that long; o or oo in Chaucer 
was (oo), that ahort o was generally (o), but occasionally (u), 
the latter cases being those in which there was a previoUB 
Anglo-fJaxou (u), and a xvt th century (u), now become (a). 



01, OY — nvTH Cbntuet. 

This is a rare diphthong and its sound cannot be satisfoctorilT 
established hy the rhyme. If the identiflcatioa of Loy 120 with 
Loyt, that is, Loni*, be correct, then: till symple and coy, hyseint 
Loy 119, should gife (kuui) as the sound of foy. In mv article on 
the Diphthong OY (Trans, of Phil. Soc., 1867, 8upp.*part L), I 
have given reasons for supposing (ui) or (uni) lo hare been the 
original sound of this diphthong, which we havo seen was fte- 
quently to pronounced in the ivi th century, Thiw Hart givw the 
sound (buce) for ioy (p. 133), and if wo interpret this as (bui) or 
(buui), the above pronunciation of Loy id cimfirtnod by the rhyme. 
That wu w«l tvirht, mTn onghne Inrd, l»y, 
I pn]' God uro thj Wj and maxA Xoy. 7t13 
The word hoitt 13722 is merely the French loi*te now hoitt, box. 
whieb hurtorically would hare the sound (buisle), and in our buiM, 
Fr. hoittwa, which Chaucer writes buittful 4310, wu have preserved 
the (n) of the original. The two spellings boi»t, buittktl seem to 
■how two ways of writing the same sound, the writer, accustomed to 
use either o or « for short (u) hesitating between them. This is *till 
more plainly shewn by the double oithogrophy of the word dettng. 

It doth no good, tn my wit, hut aHBuilh 

Sea je notibt, lofl, hon niuikiEMl it datreiuth t 11187 

■ Smdt tiU AfiBM wilh fnm it, indiwrtiB^ th« prouuncution (nmdt]. 
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Where anoyeth most probably bod the old soimd (onuui'eth), and 

d*ilrot/et/i is used to Taaka the spcUmg agree with its rbymiug word. 

( But where this motive did act act we find «y written, as 

Tbat liatli dalruj/ed wel aejh al the blood. 1333 

Han be dcilrut/ni the ryiur of QjEea. 1662 

' And in the prose tale of Mehbcus (Wright's ed., p. 159, coL 2, 
' L 32, Uorris's ed, 3'172, 1. 13) : by veagcaiujce takyngo be wikkud 
men datrayed. 

The words: fruit destroy i 137 are written in Harl. 8869 and 
3490 fruit destniie, in Harl. 7184 fruit destroie, and in Soe. Ant, 
US. 134, frute deatiiue, the last being elearly a mistake for dettruie. 
It cannot be supposed that the combination ui was pronounced in 
the same way in both wordH. The last ia the more common 
spelling ot fruit, viz. frute = C&yyt). The same MSS. in the same 
order read in i HO de^uiled, despoiled, deepuiled, despuiled. 
From these readings, it would seem to tbllow that (ui) was the sound 
meant, but that the writing ey was preferred, short o having as we 
have seen (p. 2G7), very commonly the sound (u) or («), because 
iti rather suggested the sound (yy). Probably oat was not emjdoyed, 
because o« rather euggeated the long sound (uu).' Thus acloytth 
anoyeth 4 '68, mehitd imnoied ii 47, must refer to a French aeltmi, 
eneUue, and hence ought to have been written oui and to have 
had the sound (ui), which they therefore lead as to infer in annoy. 
Bee also the sound of (ui) cropping up even in the Kvith century 
I {pp. 131 sqq.). But this was probiihly not the only sound of worth 
generally written oy in the xivth century. The Trench oi was as 
V6 have seen (p. 130), pronooneed (os, ue) with the strosB on the 
lecond element, which was generally converted into English as (ue, 
ui) with the atress on the first element, but Gowcr probably retained 
the French iHvnunciation when he invented the rhymes : ioye 
monoie ii 147, Troie monoie ii 188, (p. 253). On the other hand, 
the Norraau h, pronounced originally perhaps (oi), but, cm account 
of its interchange with at in the siv th centuir, pronounced in the 
same way (ai) at that time, see Chap. V, § 1, No. 3, regularly 
replaced the French oi, so that many French oi appear as ey in 
Chaucer, In ; Gregois voia iii 188, the ot was probably the usual 
(ui), ^ust as in : chois vois ii 181, 206. But Harl. 3BG9 writes: 
gregeis curteis ii 238, and considering that the latter was the usual 
form of this word, the reading is probably correct. If any dcpend- 
taiee can be placed on the readings of the Huntcrion MS. of the 
Roinaunt of the Rose (p. 262), this must be the cxplonatiun of: 
joynt queynt 6'62-3, annoy away 6'B2, joye conveye 689, but the 
passages are probably corrupt.' In the Canterbury Tales there 



' It might have saggested a dirision 
of the diphthong intti too Bjrllablrs. 
Beta [Livet, p. S23) mjs of oui: 
"QuBod cea trou lettrcs sent plac6ea 
imtalll, ]'■ sort senlemcnt i prevc 



it pni, pDT eonafqaent, one 
triphthonguv.' 

■ It mtut not be auutnpd tbat thia 

I the origin of (ai) in * well known 

rnlgoriaiu. aa (b^it. psiot, dxhaint) foi 

le lecteur qn'il faut roonillee (/; par- ioii, ptinl, Joint, becaosB thi« wb» • 

* — "'" "' ■ ' - "iiabBi, men rapilu svtith centui^ tiuu- 



tout ailleni* bni fonuent deox (jUabei 
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«oema to be no instance where (ui, uc) might not be used, with 
the stroBS on the first tlement, And the modem Englieh (li, oi) is bo 
limite<l geogrophicnlly, and appenra to be «o modoni, thiit it would 
be merely tmckling to present habits to introduee it into Chaucer. 

We must therefore conclude that the most general pro- 
nunciation of 01 in the xiv th ('eiitury, was (ui). 



I, T — XIV TH Centdry. 

It will probably prove the most diffieult coneluaion for the 
reader to admit, that long t in Chaucer's time had not that diph- 
thongal sound (si) with which we are so familiar, and which we 
have since the ivi th century at least, recklessly introduced into ow 
pronunciation of Latin and Greek, and into our method of reading 
Anglo-Saxon and Gothic. The belief that long t was anciently (ai) 
or (ai) is not simply shared by those only acquainted with moden 
English, it is adopted by men eminent for their knowledge of the 
'older liinguages. To aaeert, then, that bo recently as the xivth 
century this sound (iii), now so universal, in different modificationB, 
was never associated with the letter i, is a thesis which will require 
ample justification. As regards the present writer it may be men- 
tioned that before he began his researches he simply wondered 
whether it was possible to cstublisli any conclusion whatever, that 
he inclined to the supposition of (ai) or ^lu),' and that, even afUir 
having estublishe<l the general pronunciation (ii), misled as be norr 
believes by an isolated instunec, he for a long time imagined that 
he couki point to a whole class of words in which long i had the 
sound of (ui). A rhyme in Oowcr first induced Mm to reconsider 
this conclusion, and he then undertook the examination of the 
rhymes in the whole poetical works of Chaucer, in addition to the 
CanUrhiiry Toh», and in Oower's Confemo Amantu, with the sole 
view of discorcring something which might help to decide the point, 
and he examined or coused to be examined all the available nianos- 
cripts eontaining the passage in question,' sevent^^en in number, to 
HPe whether there were not suffitient orthographic variants to render 
it doubtful. He also mode imjuiries into various existing dialectic 



fermition of the ivi tb centuir (bail, 
point, dibuiiit), •re p. 131. 'lue Dur- 
totthira ipwaint, linitil) tie a probablj 



I 



it of (pui'iat, bu/il) c< 
mtm falliiiK on tbe aeoond element, 
which tben aname lnn<funn(Hl rrom 
(ii) to («, si. ai) u ilinut all other 
MWCDted long (>ij UI that dialect, ehmi, 
iAmii for cAin/. ihiiii bring the only 
tMPntiuni nuled by Mr, BorDC* IFamu 
<(f Xwtt Lifi, 1848, p. 20. 

' In a theontical lUcmpt to unga 



tbc pronanciatian of the account of lb* 
117-162 in nijr £,mtifU 



* Quotb tbc chuioan, nod Hz w«l, 
He wont hi« way, and nvver tbe priert 
Aftn llui day. I33D8. 
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pronunciBtiDns, of long i imd the pronoim / in England and Scotland ' 
to see what corroboration there was for any theory on thif subject. 
Tlirae varioua researchea have led to one conclusion, already antici- 
pated as the only possiblo exptanBtion of Palsgrave's aud BuUokai's 
otherwise enigmatical treatment of the letter i (pp. 110, 114), 
namely that 

The vowel i in the xiv th century waa probably called (ii) 
when long, and (i) when short. 

The sounds of {ii, i) as distinguished from (ii, i), the true Italian 
vowels, have been already carefully considered (p. 106). The first 
point which strikes on Englislunan in endeavouring to teach the 
common short sound (i) to a foreigner, is that the latter most 
generally confuse it with (e, e), p. 83. The words in French 
final -U, the representatives of the Latin -taa, and similar words, 
Chancer still distinctly pronounced (-te, -tec), etc., rhyming them 
with ht, me, let, ba, »tf, three, degree, as : be chastitc 2237, chorite 
mo 1723, wo felicite 1267, he fuculte 243, vimitc thre 3833. degre 
destyno 1843, destcne be 1467, possihilitc free 1293, suhtilitees 
bees 10295, citee iniqnito 941, adversite [larde 1313, thentro see 
1985. In all these cases we now use (-«), and it is curious to traee 
the change in the spoiling. Prumptiirium 1440, chostytc, charyte, 
faunlto, vonite, desteyne destcnyo,' cyte, eutre. Paltgrave 1530, 
chastyto, chaiyto, vanyto, dcsteuy, cytio, entre = entree, entrye ^ 
Muant portail, entry = inlrtite. Lcvina, 15T0, chastitio, faciiltie, 
vasitie, dest«nie, citie, entrie, and he classes -te, -ye, 'if as identical 
endings. We have here then an example of the change of (-e) into 
[-») while any living Frenchmen will prove that the best way to 
tBOch him to pronounce piti/ (piti) is to t«II him to consider it as 
■written, in French letters, peto (prt*). Again in Scotland the short 
i in closed syllables is almost invariably pronounced (e), our words 
l7f, pit, bid, bit becoming (ol, pet, bed, bet), but are savcil from any 
confusion with ell, pel, bed, iff because a Scotcliman cnlla the latter 
{e1, pEt, bed, bKl). In Scotland moreover ((i) is considen'd to occur. 
But when Mr. Murray pronounced some words to me in which he 
thought he said (ii), and which ho writes weade, beale, keate, I 
•eeme<l to hear rather («#) than (iV}. In examining Cooper's vowel 
system, 1685 (p. 83), we were led to consider his pair wiil, weal to 
Jnean (wi'l, w«l) rather than (wil wiVl), that is, Cooper classed oa 
{ii) a. sound which in the general opinion of other writers was (m) 
or (ee). 

These facta serve to shew that (iV, i) ore now often confused with 



prwoda 



A. H. Morni;, F.E.I.S., of the I'hilo- 
Iwiml Society, ou the Seotah diulects 
vBich were kind]}' placrd at hu dis- 
poul, and hod llicir vdIuo enlmucul by 
oral c»p)iinaliun and nrouunciotiDn of 
tho ditUcuItica OdD tody nnd teveral 
■m difltirunt parts of Eng- 
1. 1} have ftUu moat oblig- 



I giv<' tlie author in- 
fonnation nn this point, by which 
tracm dT tho uldor prouoiiciatioD, u 
he bpUcvcs. buru been' unexpectedly 
brought to light. 

> Thia IB the rcsdiug of one HS., 
and is prohnbly eiroueunii. lU iadeed 
dalfiutor diittHt iTDuld appear to he. 
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(«B, e, e), Mid bence i 
truth in the theory »' 



e W to expert, iT there be a 
that WD thould not un&va|iimtty fl 



f confused hy the scribe, &nd allowed to rhYiiH' by the poot, 
when long and flhort. Cases of the sbuit rowvl ore nut uDcommaq 



for example : list best i 



I, list rest 9299. ahrigr^tr uUig^ WiSU. | 



e tallcgge 3001, pidpit i-set 13800, shittc ktte 1-1660, blrm 
kease 8428, scbcit, hert 97&7, yett witt 4-117. Caiu^M Ou! long 
TOWdl idso occur, as : swerc hire 11101, 1207G, geven' lyxtra 9tl,_ 
GOqacrt- Iprc 5049, there re<itiere 6633, enqiieTC Wert SMS, afctt 
lugncred 4~244,' matere desire 4'333, deinre maniti^ G*86, lere d 
6'H3, and in Gower, her sii i 161, here qwre i 198, ytw I 
i 302. Thew rhymes are not only reconcilable with the t' 
that (iV, V) were the usual and proper sounds of ■', but are e 
what we ^onld expect from the mistakes wbifh occur t 
present day. If indeed long i' had been pronotine«d (ci) and ti 
&rat clement had been slightly lengthened, as (rci), we should i 
a sound almost identical with a pronunciation of long a now nw. 
in nse ia London.* In this case the rhyme might also appnar to tl 
explained. But this theory would not account for writing a at * 
# for long i; wc sbonld rather expect to find >y, and this i 
occnrs except in a few words, a^ «y«, hifk, die, dry, «/jr, 
to be especially coasideted presently, in which there i 
reason to conclude that there was a double prouiuicia: 
Hence the specimens of long • rhyming to long *, and being { 
quently replaced by long «, throw great difficulty in 
diphthongal sound for long ■', and tend greatly to 
hypothesis that the sound was not pure (ii), but such a 
of it, as would easily fall into (ee), namely (iV). Add to whi_ 
there is the negative evidence that long i does nut rhyme to «y, ^ 
and that, except in the few cases of a donbte pronunciation, long ■ ' 
nerer written <y by an error of the scribe in an^ decent manoscri 
There arc a number of words of French ongin which haTe a 
the accent on the penultim or antepenultim, bat which were nac 
Bs if with (w accent on the last orpenultim respectively, in Chatiocr*H 
verxea. In the French lun^age when these syllables, wliich a 
now nnanecnfcfl, had the Towel i, it was proDoujic<-d (i) or (ii), ai 
it would be difficult to suppose that Chaucer, whu was fainilwi 
with Frenuh, and, in the spirit of the times as shewn by the o 
temporary pmctirc of Ouwer, was introducing it into E&gli^, coi 
have eliaugiTd the French sound and have prunuuuctd the WW 
with (ai). mill more diffimlt would it be to sTip]Kiiie, that it 1 
time when the (ni) or (ei) or (oi) |ironunciation of long i i 

> Ttiia ii fmro tbc a^. fbtro /•<'/*n, «bi'ii 

■lul U th0«fi>rc nut an iiwUnFc uf • Kbn". 

writUn tut I, bat iif * long ihjTQing an 

wixh iXiiaif. luii? : 

» Tho Frnirh rnnni rtfflcUmllit a- *^^,i" 
pUia ItiH uraiiiMtluD ■{ 



EuidUnx iuM/tU [[nil] IVom lUr jl 
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I eonunon, aa at the close of the sv th and bcgiimmg of the xyi th 

I century, it ahould. have been deliberately wjected from thcso words, 

I and replaced by (i) when tho accent was thrown back permanently. 

I But we know that such words bad (i) in the svi th century, add 

; this sound has continued to the present day. For my own 

l>3»rt I cannot force myself to suppose that i in the laat syUablo of 

[the following words ever had any other sound but (ii, i, ti, •'); 

" inise, lyeoriBe, coveylise, servyse, justise, merite, Evaungiles, 

tliec, sangwyn, famyn, Lal^, Jankyn, opposit, suporlatif, motif, 

I Fhisik, ypocrite, practite, riche, eherice, office, Cupidc, viait«, 

I avarice, eowordysc, Ovide, authentik, sybil, retorike, magike, cubit, 

I Tirp?ile, famyne, ruyne, apprentj-9, relyke. doctrine, profit, jwsitife, 

I peril, muaike, chroniquc, inquimtife, meehaniquo, elixir, olive, etc., 

I etc. ; or that the > was e\'er diphthongal in the penultim of: possible, 

I digestible, &aible, etc., etc. Now if we admit that ( in these 

I words was («") or (it"), or if we even allow it to have bad the purer 

I yrcnch sounds (ii, i), — and there is absolutely no ground whatever 

I fcr any other conjecture, and great reason for this, — we have gone 

I a long way to prove that long t in Chaucer was (iV) or (ii), and was 

I sot (ei, ai, 91). For in the first place these words rhyme ob 

1. {having long vowels, and rhyme with words w'hich are by no means 

|) always French, and which in modem pronunciation have (oi), and 

r iad generally received (ei) by the xvi th century. That is, &om 

undoubted cases of long (iV) or (ii), we are led to infer that the 

rhyming words had also long (it) and not (oi, ei, ai). If at present 

we saw machine rhyming with tem>, we certainly should rather 

conclude that the i in the first word was (ii), than that the w in 

the second word was (ai), and we Bhould never dream of rhyming 

mitte, teen, even in tlkese lax rhyming times. Perhaps even 

Sutler has not such a rhyrne in bis Euditiras.' Hence it is of great 

[ importance to study and weigh the rhymes to the words just cited. 

L They are as follows : and to Venise, were to (feryw 7927, at point 

l> jbryv, cheweth greys and lycoris S689, which I shall d^tyse, augur 

P-COveytise 3881, ther any profyt should orw, lowe of servyse 249, 

for that thay ben uiyu, sittj-ng as as a justise 6609, so wel to loritt, 

do me endite, thurgh hire merite I195B, i-write with evaungites, in 

the mcnc whiUa fiOSS, to pitous and to nye», of his crouned m^ice 

10838, he was sangwyn, a sop of wyn 335, stervc for famyn, licour 

otwyn 13B66, wel dronjicn haddo the ityn, he speke no word but 

Latyn 639, oure apprentys Jankyn, schynyng as gold ao/yn 5885, 

a gate of marbul lehil, another in opposit 1895,' in gre superlntif, an 

humble wyf 9249, of me tak this motif, a court man al my tyf 93GS, 

I Doctour of Phisik, he was ther non him lyt 413, to byte, ypocrito 

I J.0826, of youxe practike, syns it may yow like 5769, solempne and 

1 riche, was there noon it liehe 10373, eherice nee 4-148, nye* 

l^vyf* eherice 4182, office riee 4-283, eupide tabidt gydi 4-298-9, cryede 



■ On p. 16 of tho Grammar of 1713, 
fOpti p. *7. WB find incliai rfajToing for 
file nonce with magaiint nnd join, but 
Klrtwa memonal lines ace attempted, all 



■cnse of rhythm, accent, qmmdlj nr 
rh^ine Menu to Tauifh, p. 21b. note 3. 
' Compare tho modem nsmra IFhilty 
and TlilMMday, both from uiAtf*. V. tfaWa^io^^t 
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y/t'ifo Cupide 4-349, Cupido tyd* 5-26, bttidt Cupide abide 6'23B, 
Cupide tide i 160, Cupide guide i 328, Onid* Cujjide iii 351, vysite 
wy(« 4-227, Tisite dtlite myle 4-328, avaricie vict 4-298, tmprUa 
cowardyae 4324, elyde Oride 5172, Ovide wide 5-254, igk» 
BUtentrko 5188. Sybilo yU 5-22, rctoriko lykt 5-235, tn^ke syke 
S-248,'/y(» cubito 5251, Virgile wkiU 5254, famyne ruyne 5-269, 
Bpprtntys wy* 6-22, relyke lykt 682, doctrine diteipline 6-146, 
profile mfftf 6176, pitsitife »(ri/« i 12, m'U peril i 33, muaiko be$wii$ 
1 58, croniqac /i£0 i 145, inijuiaitifc /)/0i226, mechaniijue /t'i#ml43, 
>•< eJidr ii 86, ilive olive ii 266. 

II' tliat wftTe possible, and more penyile 8589, digestible, on the 
Sihte 439, in the lliilf, it ia on impossible 6269, on tho Bihl», so 
rody and eo pcnyblc 7427, metal luHiblc, wold pussen eny bibU 
12784. 

Tho last cited rhymes to SihU were the first which gave me any 
hope of being able to discover the pronunciation of Chaucer, ap- 
proximately, by a study of his rhymes. The above list does not con- 
tain by any means all the rhymes of this sort which I hove noted 
as important; but it ie obviously sufficient to establish that in the 
words : devyse, derys, arise, wyse, write, endite, whiles, nyco, wyn, 
fyn, whit, wyf, lyf, lyk, byte, vice, abide, gyde, eryede, glide, aide, 
beside, delyte, myte, wide, yle, while, strife, vile, fire, &c, nil of 
which have now (ai), the i could not have been diphthongal in 
Chaucer's time. And these words admitted, detennine so many 
others, that the proposition might almost bo considered proved; 
but it is one which many will find so difficult to believe that it 
is worth wliile accumulating proofs. 

BrsidcB the French words already dealt with, in which the accent 
has been thrown buck and the sound (t) preserved, there arc many 
others which have either not become pajt of our modem language, 
or have not been left without at least a secondary accent on the I. 
Wc may divide them into three categories, which however do 
not include all, such words as taerijiee, &c. being omitted. The 
fii^t class comprehends those French words in which the i is fol- 
lowed by a simple consonant, the second those in which t endji the 
word, and the last those in which i is immediately followed by nn 
I final. Now we have at present in our language a series of French, 
Italian, and other foreign words containing ■', of comparatively 
recent introduction, which we moy therefore properly compare with 
the words then recently introduced into English by Chaucer, Gowor, 
and others. The following list is taken from Walker, into which a 
few words in H have been introduced ; the f marks wotds which 
have become oMolete since Walker's time, and the italiet words in 
which the French (ii) has become (■) ; in oil other cases the sound 
(ii) has been retained in modem English, notwithstanding our pre- 
dilection for (.li) and our association of (-li) with long i. 

Ambergris, vei-degris, antiijue, becafico, bombasin, Irraii!, eapivi, 
eapuchin, |colbc'rtine, chioppine or chopin, caprice, chagrin, chevaux- 
dfi-fHsu, [chignon, cnnolinej critiiiue, ffostiicine, Ime, gahudlne, 
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hfibcrdine, soriline, |rttgme, trephine, qnarantme, routme, fascine, 
fiitigue, intrigue, glucis, invalid', madnno, ntagozinc, marine, pa- 
lanquin, piquo, police, profile, recitative, mandarine, ftabourine, 
tambourine, tontioe, transmarine, ultramarine. 

Now if it would Bound hideous in our eara to talk of (Lusi'zaz 
tend krdi'noldin,) notwitlistandiiig our acknowledging 
'XiM'za tend Ka;r'olain), can we imagine Chaucer having called lg» 
lais),' parvyt (parvois), agrue (agraiz-), tophitm (aofaim"), datir 
^deKair"), avyt dwyt (avais- devais"), as*U» (osaiz-), deeynt, (de- 
VBin*), &c. ? ' Such a supposition appears to he monsbnua, unless we 
also adopt the theory that French in England in that day was pro- 
" nnced with (ai, ai, ei) for (ii) as now used. Of this there seems 
be BO shadow of proof, nor even a germ of probability.* Since the 
esent habit of Englishmen is to make long i into (oi) in all words 
it of recent introduction, it would be necessary to establish that 
Normans so pronoimecd and that that pronunciation of French 
general in England during the inith and nvth centuries, in 
r to use this hypothesis in oyiposition to the usually accepted 
iry that the French sound was (ii). We shall find however 
tiuit any doubt of this kind affects the prcBcnt argument very 
slightly, because most of the words rhyming with those just cited, 
are also found rhyming tu words of the preceding class, in which 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the old sound having been pre- 
served by the throwing b(u;k of the accent. The following are some 
of the rhymes which belong to this class : — 

he bar utterly the pryi, the flour-de-ly» 237, war and wyt, atte 
oarvys 311, might agrise, may dtvyu 7231, som sopliime, hath timt 
j^SSl, to wilde fuyr, it hath dcsir 5955, to aryu, I you dovyse 33, 
Dfike it wyt, more avys 7S7, ne non novys, wily and wy* 
1S425, BO letM, in assise 315, modame Enghntyne, service devyne 
;21, lord and sire, knight of the thire 357,* Areyte quyte 1033, 

the modem (ai) is 

itton tot whatever diphthongal form 

rrader may choose 

L« Hfricher't opinion to the 
' wil! be conudecDd in Chnp. 

To. 3, at the cmil. t<)|;etheT with 
TsJue of the Old Norman Freuch 
ri, and some other mattrn relating 
modem Nonnui Fioneh prunnn- 

The pronunciation (shaLi) it tctt 

ot and by no meant geaetei. 

Walker giyon (shiir), and sayi that 
thb "irragtilaritjf," Hi it appeared lo 
him, " is » Hied u tn give the regaUr 
•otind a pedanlie itiiTneaB." Even bis 
recent cAtor Smart, 1836. give* (ihiLiJ. 
Webster haa (ehoir). This it an cicej- 
lenl eiample of the ehanee of sound, 
and the difficulty with which a new 
'"-""""" furcea iti w«j 




which this qaotntion idcntifiet with tt 
Ajiooymona Grammar of 1713, suprl 
p. 47, in which they occur, p. Ifi. — 
Bickenit3fi"B recommendation ia quoted 
opposite the tdtlo page — 



mid like i 



Inillne 



Walker adds: "It may likewise be 
oliKTVed, that this woid, when unac- 
cented at the end of words, as Selting- 
hamtiin, Wiilthiri, fto., is always pro- 
nounced with I like tt." Bmart aaya: 
" lifittei I or y under the acsent, and 
final in a eyllable. or followed by a con' 
sonant and * mute, is irTe)n''a>' in "O 
word purely English eicept the Terbfl ta 
/((itfand iBgUit, and the nouniAiW ; but 
there BIO aeveral semi- French and other 
foreign wonla in which the Freitali 
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Arcito mdiU 1381, Ari^yte, a liU 1335, liU, quyte 3861, delyta 
li/U 4-52, vyne deryne 4'57, devysc gyt« 464, »u^m nyw devyso 
vita ogrisc 4'T5, desire ^ra 4-76, enclyne yyw myn* 4*180, wim 
forbise^ empryse 4-209, affile whilt 4-221, Ire^e 4-225, desire /yn 
t-BBpire 4-254, myn* Proanrpyw pyne 4'319, ile wi& 5-321, »y» 
(= ric*) trctya 6-32, ile iehUt i ^5, Coeilo wktU i 104. 

The word lyU, which seems ehewn to have been (liit) or (IiVt) by 
gome rhymes above, being the origin of our liltle, can hardly be 
couceived aa (ImI).' The following umong other rhymes to thia 
word, however, not only establish the sound as (liit, li'i't), but settle 
many other words aa welL 

Lite rhymet with delyte 4-52, quyte 455, kyte 463, white 4-76, 
white delite 4-94, 6237, wyte = knoto 4-141, delite endyte 4-163, I 
plite 4-202, writ* 4-202, 5269, 6256, wytc = wiM-255, myte^ I 
miU 4-259, white 4-289. 5-195, 5-282, Areit« wit«=?«»i>A 5-200, 
smytfl 5-232, cubite 5251. 

The word Inda must be considered French, Mid most probBbly 
had the sound (ind'e) which tlie English heard (md'o). The pre- 
sent nasal pronunciation of French in is certainly not at all indi- 
cated in any of the numerous words beginning with in, which we 
have taken from the French, und without any intimatiun of thia 
nasality or any trace of it in English derivation we have no right to 
lusumo it. The ruwel in Tndia is short in the original language, 
and in the Greek and Latin derivatives. It is still so pronounced 
in English, and althouRh I have heard some persona read (aind), 
for the sake of a modem rhyme, I doubt whether they would 
venture to talk of (eindia). It seems therefore just to conclude 
that the Saxon words whicb rhymed with it, most or all of whioh 
had acquired the sound (eind) in the snth century had also the 
sound (ind). Thus we have kynde Inde 6405, and fvnde kynde 
mynde Inde bynde lynde 9057, 9063. 9069, 9076, 9081, 9087, 
rhyming together in L'£nvoy» d» Chauetr, at the end of the ClrrtM 
Talr. Tbc la^ worde Ij/nde ^= linden or lime tree, stilt has the 
sound (ind) and confirms the other conclusions. The use of mmde 

toaai of i ii ntained ; sn ni>rin«, pelica, 
prtifta, &c. : .... Tlie word oblitt, 
which formorlj cisswd with marint, 
ftc., a DOW prnauuiiciMl T^uiulj." 
Lin, gothic litan, ags. lihbaH, OrnuiD 
Uilmit, lixl from the fiixt s iburt 
TOWcl. with wliiuh, howccer a long 
towdI ■Itcmaldd in Omniii in lift^^, 
U/tnn, and a loni rowel ifema genenl 
in Cbaucer. nnd honce w« have limply 



Ornnin. «n port* eictpC the imperative 
xif, and jirctiril jiif, have laa|; towel*. 
etom fttfan, WD have the fieqaeDl 
fbnn j,<rt in Chincer. In thii cud we 
have then poilup* nthar the pr«Mt- 



Tstion of qulily by ihorteajng af I 

quantity, aa in p, 373. Skirt, in. i 

inVi is said to haTe s long Towel by < 

Bosworlh, and a short vowd hj EtU ' 

miilliT. But the vowel bocsioa da- 

cidedly long, and, at we bate leen, il 

has premrved the (ii) souad. The 

cognate word •Anr, »ei. lar with Ions 

I, which baa preserred its soimd in all 

Oennanic dialects, will be opedallj 

noted in Chap. V, } 1, No. 6, at a» 

end, aa a rhyme \afire, 

< "Set an example to." trom ag*. 
hittn, example. 

' LOt, however, the Danish liilt iat 
tiUlo, is caUed (loil) En the Norlli of 
Hngland. 
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for mittde to rhyme with ends in tho carefully Bpellcd Hwl. MS. 
8869 of Gower, ii 23, ii 67, and kende for iinile also to rhymo with 
ind« iii 120, is Bcnrcely reconcilable with the proscnt diphthongal 
Bound of I in mind. 

Through the kindness of several gentlemen' I am enabled to say 
that in South Shielda, Kendal, Westmoreland, and Cumberland 
generally, and parts of Lancnshire, the short vowo! (i) is still heard 

' in the words bind, blind a., behind, hinder a., hindmost, Jtnd, grind, 
Kind* V, = (bmd, blmd, biamf, Hi'nd-i, Hfu-mast, find, grind, 

, ■wffld). Sec also the 8eot-ch pronnniiifttion infri p. 289. With 
these analogies it wonld be considerably more difficult to imagine 
tJie diphthongal sound than the short vowel in such words. 

The French words of the next class are those which end in ( or y, 
and which are referred to in that pamgraph of Palsgrave which 
occasioned so much difficulty in the last chapter (p. 109), and they 
are also remarkable for the English words which rhyme with them 
in Chaucer. The French words are themselves not numerous. In 
the Canterbury Tales, there seem to be only mercy, fy, enemy, fooU 
hardy, cry, qw'rboily, to which perhaps yvory, vieory, although the 

I final y is difficult to acco\mt for.' These words rhyme, first with 
each other, next and very frequently with the termination -ly, and 
these words and this termination rhyme with the Dutch (?) courtepy, 
and with the Anglosaxon I, tchy, by, ihereby, ity. The only words 
among these which could have a plural, entmy, tty, do not occur in 
the plural in rhymes in the Canterbury Tales. It waa with special 
reference to this investigation that I enlarged the field of enquiry, 
rxtending it over the rest of Chaucer's poems and Gower. Some of 

L these poems, as we have seen, are not in a trustworthy form, especially 

I the Court of Love (p, 251), Flower and J>a/ (p. 251), Chaueir't 
Dream (p. 251), and Romaunl of the Rote (p. 252), because they 
admit of rbjines which belong to a lat*T period. The best manus- 
cripts are altogether free from such rhymes. The spelling in Pauli's 
C^wer must always be corrected by the manuscripts. Allowance 
must he made also for those words which had a twofold pronunci- 
ation, as (ai) and {it), not always marked with sufficient care in the 



' BeT. 0. Y. PotU, of Ledburv, for 
) Booth BMvldB ; Mr. Brown, o^ St. 
I P«t>r*i CoUeee, Fetcrlioruugh. for E«n- 
L dal; Mr. J. N. Ilethcrinetoa, Cliftoa 
r FuMinsKe. Workington, for Cuiubcr. 
f land 1 IlFien. Jacuon, Fielding, and 
f Aiog, for LBnciuhire,~-haTe supplied 

~ I with information From pvraoDHl 
ovlwlge on this and other puinti : 
a Mr. Shelly, of Pljmouth. for 

OpTonihire ; Meun. Atkinson and 

HooTti, for Torluhire ; Mr. Hsllun, 
I bl Drrlmhire ; and a Indf near 
[ Konrich, nave alio supplied nnrh in- 

brmation on <Uiilectlc pioDunciatian. 
y I beg to eipre«B mr Ihaoka lo thrsti 

and other vorrFEponoentB who have at 



grent boable to i)ietas^yet enabled me 
to snpptj- these illnBtrations, Heesn. 
rutt*, lirowii, HethiTingtou, and Shelly 
hate heen particniflrjT uberal with the 
lime they li»Te beatiwed on me. I 
■hall tenn these HseistanlE generally 
my dialectic correspoadmts. 

* The eubstantiTC wind a generally 
(wiad), bat in Cnmlierland it sfenu to 
be atwaya (wahiad, waind). n> that 
icini a. aind T. have precisely the 
Dpltosite proatmciation to what they 
gininially receive in the lontb. 



• Dien 



> that I 



'ProvenQal (□nnB. whirh it is singular 
tn encounter in Eofrlieb. '¥ot vieorg I 
know no uulhority. 
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Spelling, tfl be carefiilly considered presently. With tbe exception 
of Huch words no case has yet coniLi hi-fore my notice in which -t or 
•y final rhymes with -ey or -oy. In the following list of rhymea 
all eas^H of -ly rhyming to -ly, which are very fretiuent and convey 
no information, are omitted ; and by no mums all the rhymes, 
escept in the Cant^rbuiy Tales, of J with -ly, -by, fortki, etc., are 
given. 

Soburiy oourtepy 291, pitously mercy 951, enemy 1 1645, ryaUy 
by 1689, fy mercy 1775, ryally enemy 1795, Bynfidlj- fy 4499, 
mercy solempnely 5110, pitously, mercy I 6479, by epccujly 5544, 
therby I 6597, prively thcrby 6925, yrory fetialy 7323. aty I 
7411, comunly why 7839, Btedefaatly mercy tenderly 8970, why 
I 9315, uncurtcisly cry 10237, cry pitously 10727, therby I 
12650, mercy aey 13308, therby ydelly 13860, Buhtjly by 13980, 
redily fortLby 14082, pitously, thcr by 15011, quirboily yvoiy 
15283, I fool-hardy 15401, trewely by 15411, Mideinly enemy 
16889, lustily vicory 17315. 

I mercy 4-65-6, truly unlugty I 4-76, by prively 4'77, by I cry' 
4-78, cry oey 4-79, nycjy I' 481, wrongfully I 4l'25, redy I 4148, 
trewely I by 4175, tyme, bi me, pryme 4193, by bertely 4-205, 
whi by biaily 4-272, I fynuly 4-33G, pitously by hastily 4-337, I 
certcinly therby 4-341, y why 5-173, why comelely 5-180, trewely 
lady 5190, hooly mercy 5193, I why 5-239, I mercy 5-266, by, 
domus Dcdaly = Dadali 5'267, y by 5269, by and 1^, ourteyaly 
5-285, y by 5'341. 

I openly i 44, why I i 47, forthy plcinly \ 51, forthy therby i 63, 
cry unhappily i 64, redily by i 93, Bodenily by i 102, I, gmunt 
mercy i 103, forthy mercy i 106, I forthy i 107, worthy mercy 
i 107, aky sodeinly i 109, why forthy i 114, openly cry i 115, 
mercy why i 116, why prively i 148, eoimnunly why i 172, 
why forthy i 173, comoly awry i 174, redely forthy i 200, 
kindely why J 205, scly privete i 325, time, by mc i 227, 309, 
370, ii 41, 49, 114, Jii 6, 369, I tniely i 227, bodely why 
i 259, why fortby i 280, lady thereby i 292, cry buxomly 
i 297, by lady i 298, cry therby i 314, forthy enemy i 330, I forthy 
i 332, enemy why i 347, why forthy ii 20. I by ii 24, 41, sky 
byii 29, bodely therby ii 34, 'forthy therby ii 50, openly forthy 
ii 51, traely sky ii 59, why I ii G9, beaily enemy ii 75, I forthy li 
95, why cry ii 122, bodely forthy ii 133, redely by ii 137, why 
sky ii 158 forthy Eoly = JEoU ii 160, forthy by ii 161, forthy why 
ii 163, sky why ii 167, Satiry = Satyri properly ii 171, forthy 
proprely ii 187, by I ii 219, why bnxomly ii 228, by mfrrcy 
li 278, enely mercy ii 295, why therby ii 301, mercy redy ii 314, 
mercy therby ii 373, I worthy ii 379, sodeinly askry ii 386, 
mercy rudely ii 396, why almif^hty iii 61, mercy tberi'by iii 82, 
forthy mifihtily iii 92, lugh sky iii 93, by and by sky iii 118, 
(lemini redely iii 119, Gemini forthy iii 119, Gemini prt>prtly iii 
127, 1 by iii 168, 1 forthy iii 185, mercy redely iii 198, aodeuJy 



■ Erroniotuly fiielled Ijw, et 



' Erronoomly >p(i!l«! nyt, erit. 
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BBby iii 217, why pitously iii 260, why Geneay iii 276, by and by, 
prively iii 305, pitously I iii 315, enemy envy iii 320, cry by iii 
32], lady priTely iii 325, forthy by iii 348, redely why iii 368. 
I mercy iii 372, sodeinly sky iii 375. 

It is impoBHible to glance over the above list without feeling that 
whatever waa the pronimciation of this fiuul -y in any one word, it 
must have been the same in all the words, and hcnte if then? is a 
certain clue to any one word, we have a clue to oU the rest. Two 
rhymes are very noteworthy: morcy sey 13308, and sely privete 
i 225, but their very peculiarity and the absence of any corruboni- 
tive instance whatever, render thom suspicious. Yet, as the first 
of these waa the only clue which I could obtain for some time, I 
was misled by it to suppose that this termination -y had like ley the 
sound (sai). This shews the danger of trusting to single instances. 
Even in the Horl. 7334, which is followed by Wright and Morris, 
we find: an hihe, sihe 11161, which should be ; hih, aih, probably 
(aikh, BiTch), But an examination of seventeen M8. wLieh con- 
tain V. 13308, shews the tollowing variants. 



In tlu Britiih i 

Harl 7333 n 

Harl 7331 m 

Loiudowne 8S1 ni 

Bloane ISaS 
Ecg. 17 D IT 
Beg. 18 C ii 



mcreye aaj 
morcy By 
metey stj 



At Oxford.^ 



Rawl.MS.Poetl49 murcy iejr 

Haltnn 1 rnvrcir any 

BarJow 20 mrrcj iijnt 

Arcb. Seld. B 11 mortHr bt 
C. C. CM. MS. 108 

F. 3. 2 marojr sey 
M Qiiniridgt.* 

Gg._4. 27 {No, I) ley 



Ii. 3. 36 
Mm. 3. 5. 

Trin. CoD. R. 3, f 



Mje 



I 



mercy «igh. 

It is clear that the passage has much exercised the scribes who 
have occasionally ventured to add an » to mercy, which is quite 
illegitimate, and the majority have inclined to the mote usual form 
in Chaucer, try. The usual form, however, in Gower ia aih, written 
tigh by Pauli. The above 17 instances may be divided into an 
(ai) class and an (I'l) class, thus — 

fai) sey sey say eey sey sey say sey sey seye . . 10 

(I'i) sihe ay aie eyhe sy ao sigh 7 

The word clearly belongs to those doubly sounded and doubly 
spelled words to be presently examined, and we must conclude that 
those scribes who used the (ai) class of forms were misled by habit, 
and should have used an (ii) class, and, since the guttural could not 
have been pronounced in French, the scribes ought to hove omitted 
it in the English word. It will be seen that when ryi, high are 
pronounced with (tV) the guttural is frequently omitted. This leads 
us to prefer »y, given by two MS, of which »u, »i are mere accidental 
rarieties. The preterite (sii) as : I sec him do it yesterday, is not 
yet obsolete among the uneducated, while (aai) is unknown. 
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The second iustanco : »?ly privote i 223, although unporallelcMl 
Rinorig thpse rhymt'B, woiUd not be unprecedented, for we sow at 
the beginning of this inreetigalion that long ■ and long e occa«i<m~ 
ally interchange, but we ali'oady know that the proper reading b : 
cele privete, (p. 253^ 

Eejecting these isolated inBtiinoes, we are dtmck by the rhjToe : 
tyme, bi me, pryme 4-193 in Chaucer, and the eight times repeated 
rhyme : time, by me, in Gowcr. The rhyme : Bophime, time 7881, 
has already (p. 275) led us to oonrider (tirme) a probable pro- 
nunciation, and hence these repeated rhymes lead t« caJling iy (bi'O. 
More thou this, Jy is otU'n spelleil 6e, be thy trouthe 5'237, 
alle be hemselvc 5'246, be God 5'256, ani indeed be, hy occur ia 
the same line: be strengthe and by his might. 3'')48, from the 
Legmdt of Good Women, following thi- fiodlciau MS. Fairfax 16, a 
good manuscript. These Tariants strongly confirm the hvpotheaiB 
that ^= (bit). 

It is certainly fair to conclude that the purely Trcineh word* in 
these rhymes had the sound (li) or (iV), tJie latter probubly in 
EnKUmd, and the former in France. We were driven to this sup- 
position on comparing Palagmve with Meigret in the xn th centuiy 
(p. 110). "WTe might therefore assume that; mercy, enemy, ff, cry, 
iiuirboily, foo!-hanly, envy, had the sound (ii) or (n), aiid the»e 
would be fully enfllcicnt to determine all the rest. But as this 
assumption in fact in^olvea the whole question, it will be belter not 
to lay great stress upon it. 

The cry wy attributed by the cuekow to the nightingale 4-79 — 
For tbou haat raonj ^ftgmd qaeint cry, 
1 bare held Ihe seye, ' ocy, ocy ; ' 
But who iDjgbU wfle wbat that tholde be? 
leaves tis in the some ignorance as the cuekow, and can he of no 
Bsaistnnce if we go to the real cry of the bird; but if we take it a« a 
French spelling of an imitation of that cry,' then wo have simply 
two French sounds cry, wy rhyming. 

There are several inatonees of Latin final •{, one in Chancer: 
Di-dftly 5'2C7. and several in Gower : Eoly ii 160, Satiry ii 171, 
ticmini iii 119, twice, and iii 127, and it is difficult to suppose thftt 
Latin was at tliat time so mispronounced as to have i called (oi). 
The Roman Catholic tradition must have saved this heresy, whiek 
Heenu to liuve <inly crept in with the snth century, and was erea 
then reprobaliil by many, as by Salesbnry. At least these rhymoa 
must be considered to odd to the probability of the (ii) or (»V) 
prnnunriatiim. 

Willi regunl to the lenuinutjon -ly which plap so great a part in 
all these rhymes, it is to this day generally pronounced (Ii) in oon- 
vereation, although deelaimers will sometimea permit themselves to 

"FiH, riiR, OCT, OCT: Soni nng i^hrano «ir Uqup) n 

miimtt rqirfiMintanl le chant da ugnol qui (hantoit trd .. _ . 

CBol (rfpM^ pill* \iM duu uiui mrnt ct cryuit aituy quo lout crttdcni 

(,'■ RM|uefurL*ub./rr, whrni rl JUr. fiir. uy, ocy," from Mtmm 4 

: "il J «Toit auhIiwu* iIe Uj J'crrt-fiu-ut. 
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My (lai), itnd ve find Gill in his transcript of the Psalms con- 
staatly using this sound, apparently to ndd dignity. He also says 
(madzh'estsi), anil, at least in one place (mer'soi), but the latter is 
probably a misprint, for he generally writes (incr-8»). Modem poets, 
working upon an old foundation, permit themselves to consider -y, 
tmder a secondary accent, as either (-ai) or (-ii). This belongs to 
the licentiouaneaa of modem rhj^ming, superinduced by on un- 
phonetic orthogmphy. I cannot consider this early usage of Gill 
to indicate in any way the old pronunciation. It was undoubtedly 
wrong in words which had formerly -t#, -«, and was probably fonci- 
fol in other euses. Br. Gill had a notion that the (oi) added to the 
beanty and strength of the English language,' and hence his employ- 
ment of it is Huspicioas unless well eotroborated. As to the practice 
of modem times, it is sufficient to cite Walker and Smart, who, not 
recognizing the difference between (i, i) identify this termination 
with (-li), but that is properly luj Irishism, As, then, there seems 
no reason to suppose that this termination -/y ever hitd, in natural 
•peech, the sound of (-Iji) but only (-lii, -liV, -li, -li ), the conclusion 
in favour of the (ii, ii) pronunciation of the other words seema 
inevitable. But tiiose who have made np their minds to the (ai) 
pronunciation of long *, and especially of the pronoun /, will object 
that wo have in Gill an actual example of the (ol) sound, and that 
we hear occasionally, under peculiar circumstances perhaps, and by 
no means uniformly in the same speaker, but still wo do hear (-loi) 
now and then, and that it is passible that (-1() may be a "cor- 
ruption" of (-lai), rather than (-ki) a mistaken integsilic^un of 
(Jt). It is therefore necessary to try some other wonis, which 
am &ee from Gill's imputed (oi). Enerag is not such a word, for 
he writes (en-emaiz), supri p. 110, note. Bnt kdy 5190, i 292, 
296, iii 325; almighty iii 61, worthy i 107, seem unexceptional. 
The words do not occur in Gill, but lady does occur in Soleabury, 
who transcribes it in Welsh letters ?aS( = (laa-di). In modem 
ballad poetry we have constantly to read (Iwdii-),' but the pro- 
nunciations "(W-dai, Imd.)!') are utterly unknown. As this word 
determines -ly -Sy, by its rhymes, and these are sufficient to de- 
termine all the rest, the difficulty may be considered as solved. 

But there are still important considerations which lead the same 
way, and which must therefore still bo adduced. It is difficult to 
suppose that a cry and the verb ta crye, had their y difl'erently 
pronounced. This y would probably retain its sound in the in- 
flected foiTa crytde, often a die^llable as cry'dt. Now we find : 
cryedo glide Cupide 4-349 in Troilua and Cryseyde from a good 
manuscript, and Cupid« is one of those words in which we hare 
already recognized the persistence of the (ii ] sound. Again : criedc 
Cupidc Cipnde 5'9 occur in the same poem. Gower has: cride 
hide i H9, cride wide iii 213. All this points to the pronunciation 
(cn'i-de) and hence (cn'i) for the sulwtiintii'e. But there is one 

et Hoscldtan, ii 

Hnid to be oncimi 
. S«'ott'a Jock of thdtide, UdieF" 
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word whicli aecDis at first Bight to ran counter to this conclusion ; 
rcnoye 4796, 12196, 12.176, 16047 etc, always meaning torenoimoe, 
abjure, in modern Freni^h renter, bo that (ly Beems to answer to 
French t. But Roquefort (Gloss, do }a lon^. rom. "i 463) gircs 
the old forma renoitr, rtniier, and Kclhuni (Diet, of the Nonnon or 
old French language 1779) has ranti/et rcncgado, reneign refuse. 
So that the % is a modern Frt-neh development, which does not 
affect the present investigation. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence of all is furnished hy the very 
word «n0i»tM, wliich was lately rejected on account of Gill's (en'e- 
maiz). Of course there is no doubt whatever of the sound of i in 
the words t>, hig. Those words never could have been (sis, Biris) 
at any time. No champiun of (si) coulil ever entertain such o 
notion as this. Now in Gower wc have : pris is ii 341, wis ia iii 
226, which may be taken to settle the pronunciation of prit, uia 
i.e. price, wise, in the xirth centuiy, and strongly corroborate the 
method by which wc have already arrived at thw result. Bearing 
this in mind, the rhymes : enemies pris ii 67, iii 199, enemies is 
ii 342, enemis his iii 214, enemies wis iii 216, leave no doubt that 
Gower said (en'enu'z) or (cu'emi's), and that he therefore must hnrc 
said (en'cmi) as the natural pronunciation of his time, or have 
occasionally lengthened the final vowel into (ii, ii). But if so, all 
the rest follows from the rhymes: enemy I 1645, ryally enemy 
1795, sodeinly enemy 16889, forthy enemy i 330, enemy why i 347, 
Iwsily enemy ii 75, enemy envy iii 320. 

It seems impossiblo to form a stronger chain of evidence in favour 
of an unknown pronunciation, but tlie strength is rendered more 
evident by the circumstance that there is no instance of -i rhyming 
with 'ty, except tnich as arc exphcuble by the fact that the word 
Imd several sounds and several modes of writing, often used in 
other places, and that the scribe accidentally employed a wrong 
orthography, as in the instance; mercy scy 13308, already con- 
aidcreiL Everything is therefore so far reconcilable with the 
hypothesis i=:(i'i, i), and many circnmstances are irreconcilable 
with the hypothesis •'= (ai, i). Hence I feel compelled to admit 
that oven the personal pronoun /was coUcd {ii) by Chaucer. Thii 
personal pronoun had three forms, / most commonly, ie, teh, rarely. 
That in these latter fonns the i was (i) short, seems proved by audi 
contractions as theck 3862, theerh 12857, 14362, = thee ik, thm 
ich. The diphthong could hardly have been so lost. Again the 
change ie, ich, would be unusual, though possible, if i were (ni). 
But / seems formed from if, ieh, just as a is from an. The original 
pronunciation of the indefinite article was of course (a), and it is 
wow frequently (a, b), but the emphatic pronunciatiou (w) is of 
modem growth, and seems precisely comparable to the emphatdo 
u«,<,f(ji)for(,)m/. 

Further corroboration of the above conclusion will be afforded by 
considering the tcmiinution -i>, -t/t. In two instances Chancer usm 
the French words par compaigni/e, at the end of a line, not na 
Anglicised, but as a real Fivntli pUtusv. Tlieiv may be some doubt 
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as to the sound of gn, ■whether (nj, nj) or Himply (n), as mil be 
hereafter conBidered, but as it is also written aa & aimplo «, it will 
be sufficient to consider it here oa (n). The two kst lettCTH must 
have had the French sound, which cannot well be conceived as 
anything hut {ii'«), or the English modificatioa ('V'e), a choage so 
slight that the Englishman would have thought he was exactly 
correct. Hence : par compaignye, funtasyo 3837, par companye, 
molodyc 4165, nmat be considered as eatabliahing the English pro- 
nunciation {fiintasiV'e, molodiV'e) of these Anglo-French wtirds. The 
following rhymes strongly conflrm this conciusiuii : 

hostelrie companye 23, multiplie Uarte 15100, Emelye melodye 
873, Emelye, gan to crie 2343, signified, sche cryed' 2345, philo- 
aopbie, wolde he ciye 647, envye' crie 909, tyrrannye espye 1113, 
chyvalrye curtcsie 45, I made him Me, jalousie C069, ragerie, as a 
pye G037, malodye nmnye ^ mania 1375. 

I schal not life, companye 765, curtesyo ly* 7251, vilonye, nat a 
Jiyt 4189, Emelye, gan sche hyt = hi», hasten 22T5, harlotricii, 
tollcn thriti 563, hoiUo and frio, bake a pya 385, melodic, my body 
gy» 12062, curtesie, for to gyf 7950, maliulye, moist or dryt 421. 

The first list consist entirely of Anglo-French words, the second 
gives rhyraea of such with other words. Now throughout Harl. 
7334 this termination -yg never rhymes' with any other termination, 
such as -y, -«, which has now received the same Boimd (-t). But 
during the svth century the final t was throwu off, and then these 
words fell into (mot'odt', fan'tasi) etc, and became rhymes to -ly. 
These rhymes therefore not only shew a later date, hut indicate an 
identity in the pronunciation of i in the two sets of words. As 
then we have no conception of there h&^'ing been an (ai) sound in 
the -ye endings, (except in such words aa 'iynify, where of counie 
it is duo to the accent), we have a corroboration of our former 
conclusion that long i was (I'l, ii). Whenever wo see in any 
maauBcript of Chaucer or Gower such rhymes as -y, -y», or aa -t, 
-j/f, we may be sure either that there has been some accidental 
orthographical error of the scribe, or that some words of a more 
recent period have been substituted. The error is often very 
obvious and easy to remedy, thus: hiyh testifle 4'1, majtatU dignyte 
line 4'3, see ryaltie 4-5, libtrtie degree 4-10, enultie pyte 4-12, 
should have : hye, majeate, ryalte, liberie, cruelte. But degree 
ye = eye 4-5, I dye high 4-8, hie crye wbye 4-10, I espye ye = ey» 
4'10, hiebesyly ye^<y« 4'Il,fantaaye merily 4'15, ye ^eye pretily 
4-15, se ye = eyt 4'27 etc., are certainly erroneous, and could not 
have been written by a irrth eentniy writer. They serve there- 
fore to discredit the 118. (R. iii. 20, Trinity College, Cambridge,) 
of the Court of Love. 



' Probably li^f/ltih, laytdi are the 
proper forms. 

' Botb Frenvb formt mvt, ftivii 
occn)', old and recect, and botb envy, 
tnvie aie fotLiid in old Eaglish. 



■ The miitakes h^hi remnlfa 4629, 
eym wpien I24!a, Am ty> llfiU3, 
jtlwye mo 1S09, hare nJrpadir bwn 
noticed (p. 260) ; the pruper reading* 
»re hye, yon, bye yc, jo!it«. 
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Three other corroborative circnmBtances may he mentioned. 
First, if lonu t had been (ai) in the iirth century and earlier, 
Eogluh would have presented the extraordinary Bpeetacle of a 
language without a long (ii, it), one of the primitive vowol fomu. 
Sir Thomaa Smith had indeed reduced Latin to anch a conditaon, 
but this was a purely artifieial formation, due to a miatafcen theory, 
and we may safely say could never occur in practice. Secondly, 
if long i had been (ai), wo should have to account for its conunon 
unaccented form (i). There is a dispute among orthoepists as to 
whether (ai) or (i) should bo pronottoced in eortain unaccented 
syllables, such as (ai'vtli'zra'shim) or (siVilaizwshen), or (di'dzheet', 
dsidzhest'), (in-tVnrt, in'foinait). These disputes at least serve to show 
that there is no difficulty whatever in using (si) in an nnaccontod 
syllable, and hence make the employment of (i) inexplicnble, except 
on the theory that it was the original normal sound. The chai^ 
of (ai) into ('") is of course possible, but it ia generally Enough 
fei, ee, ii). We have this very transition in deeeice, which was 
(desaiv) in the xirth and even xvith centuries, became (desdv) 
and passed into (deseev) in the xvnth, and fell into (diwiiv) in the 
xnn th century. But the transition took a. long time. This wna 
probably the course by which the old Greek e( reached the modem 
Greek (li). We have no trace of sneh a change in the words con- 
sidered. The third circumstaneo is, that the scribes of the xiv th 
and early part of the iv th centuries seem to have bad no hesitation 
in writing i and e\ or y and ey according as they wished to indicate 
a difference of proQimciation. This is especially the case with the 
words die, dry, ey>, high, lit, tth, tie, pint, which must therefore be 
considf'red individually. 

Di* =^ (dai'e, dii'e). This common old English word ia not 
Anglosaxon. The old Norse is dejja, ek dey, do (deiva, ek doi, 
doo), and de^enn in Onnin, dcigen in Las<'"i°iii deyin' in the 
Fromptorium, point out (dai'e) or (dci'o) as the older pronunciation. 
The same Bonnd is indicated by : seye deyo 4fl44, 7207, wuyo ivn 
5010, 523S, 11649, dimbeye deye 8239, deyth seith 7623, seyde 
deyde 2847, preyde deyde 8424, sayde abraydo deyde 8935, and 
generally. In: hraydo prayde dy<U 16022, wo buvo Uiercfon a 
iderical error for deyde. But wc hiive a different spi^Uing and a 
different set of rhymes in: Marie dye 5261, Emelye dye 1569, 
I5B9, 1595, dye, folye 1799, ye =ey»- dye 7913, Lombardye liyo 
niac dye 1.588(5. die Galaxyo 4-53. Hence in: deycvilonye 11715, 
deyc bigamyu 5667, deye sloggonlyo 11943, i^« is a clerical error for 
dgt. Whether tliia double pronunciation was of a much older d»t* 
or not, it is difiicnlt to say. Tho point to note here is, that tlum 
WBs n double method of spclliiift, and that, except from miire 
iTurelessness of tlie scribe, each method answered to its own rbvm«8, 
which wo had pmioualy rccognisfd us (lu, ii). At prcwmt (doi^ w 
the common form, but (dii) is more uauid in South Shields, Kcnoal, 
Westmoreland, and Lancashire. 

' MS. L'niv. Lili. Cam. Dil, 4. U, reuia eye deyn, wliicli U al» IcgitiouU. 
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i«y = (bii-e, bai'e). The first seems the older form as au 
alteratioii of biggen, the second is not so frequent : to byen 14467, 
byo hoiishondrie 5869, preye boye 12564. 

JDry ^ (drice, drai'e). Here (»'() seems to have been the 
origiiiiil form corresponding to ags. (yy), and (ni) the deriTed. ApB. 
dryge drigo drego dry, Oirm. drisge. Sencc : nmladyp drye 422, 
drye rcmedye 4'5C, drye dye drie crie guye 5'208, where the first 
iry« moons to suffer, etiU found in Scotch bs drte (drii). On th« 
other Land : weyc dreye 8773, drye seyo preye 4'64, whc-re dryt u 
evidently an error for dreye, aweie drey(o) i 220, but : drie ileie 
iii 93 might be : dtye dye, or : di-eye deye, probably tho former. The 
foim dreyt secme proved, but it is not so common, and what ts most 
important for the present purpose, it was a derived, not an original 
form, which the scribe was not content %o leave under the old 
gelling drt/t. The legitimate inftreuce in, therefore, that if in 
other words (ai) had been pronounced, eij would huvo been written. 
At presunt (drai, drai) are tho common sounds, but tdrii) is known 
in South Shields. 

Eye = (ai'e, iV'e). The older flound seems to have been (oiXh-e, 
wih-e). The more itsuiJ ortbogniphy is eyghe, eijgkfn, or eyhen 
when the word does not occur final. I have not noted it in a 
rhyme in Chaucer, but we have : eie seie i 72, eye awey(o) i 127, 
and Pauli constantly writes ete when the M88. have yhe. The 
guttaml (Ah) soems to have been often entirely lost, passing 
probably through (jh), and then becoming absorbed in the 
preceding (i) ; or more properly the diphthong (ei) grew out 
of (e/h). The value (ire) results from : mclodie yhe 9, companye 
dayesye = dany = day't eye 333, (for dayse hie 4'77, read daysye 
hy«,J crye yhe 1097, ye = eye plye 9044, yen wryen 17193. For: 
Bpecifie eye i 3, highe eyo i 106, sigh eye i 116, as Pauli writes, 
read : spetiiye ye, bye ye, syhe yhe. Although [vi) ia very 
general, yet (ii) is almost the oaly form known in Newcastle, 
Cumberland, and Lancashire, and is even used in Devon. 

Migh = (nai, mi). Tho older form is here (nei, nai) the (i) 
being generated from (jh), the represenlative of (*h). Tho usual 
forms when tho rhyme dous not require the others, are heih, heigh, 
frequently with an added i. Possibly, as to eye, the guttural was 
early lost in developing the diphthong, compare Omnin's hch, 
he^e. In rhymes tlus oltlor form is not common, and ia often 
doubtful, thus: heye eyghe 3243, hcyghe eyghe 10587, might 
have been : bye ye. More certain seems : heyghe piggesneyghe 
3268, on hcigh ecigh = >aw 10C7, whiuh may have been : 
on hih fiih, compare 11162, This form ofton occurs in Oower, 
where Panli writes: high sigh i 2, i 24, 1 137. On the other 
hand the form (aiV) is very common : hye crye 10725, hye 
prye 7319, hihe eye, read yhe 11347, cyen read yen, pricn 9985; 
prye hye compaignie 4*222, hye gye compoignye 4'296, hye navye 
6-215, hye jurye 5-258, hye skye 5-268, high read hye, poesic ii 36. 
(Hii) is us^ in Cumberland and Scotlaiid. 
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Sly ^ (alai, sliV). The first is the old form, in nrrmis sleh, and 
(slu) is more recent. The rhjTne iJye, lye mentiri, yc ocului 5-37-8 
is ambiguous ; but if: high testifio sly 4-1 should bo bye, tcstifie, 
slyc, this is a rhyme in point, aieijth occurs 3201, 4-339 t, 944. 
(Slii) is atill found in Cumberland and South Shields. 

Tit= (tai-c, tiic). The first is the old form, from ags. tegan, the 
second seems to have come from a second form ags. tygan ; seyd teyd 
L030S, gives the first distinctly, the form : tyjed, AUit. Poemt 6y 
Morru A. 464, suggests the second sound, for which I have Dot«d 
no rhymes. (Tii) is found in Kendal, Cumberland, and Lancashire. 

Fine, pain = (piiiie, pai-ne), are really two sepurate words, but 
they are used so much in the same tiensc that they might bo easily 
supposed to be different forms of the some word. The first la 
Anglosaxon, the second French, but both apparently come from 
Latin potTta. They have come down to the present day also with 
different pronunciations (pain, '^eea), and difTercnt meanings. The 
following passages will shew how the words are confused by Chancer 
as the exigencies of the rhyme require. 

And whan s beat« U deal, he ue bath no ptj/ti*. 

But num after hU deth moat wepe and ployne, 

Thatigh in thii world he hnve ciire and woo : 

Withunten doote it may rtonde so. 

The oiwwCT of this I lete to dirinU. 

Bui wel 1 wool, that in this world ^t fym U. 1321 

In which ther be Hom merthe or doctarine. 

Glidly, quod I. bj Ooddes swcte pym. 1S343 

That Iclfi-th lu Uie pet/ne uf JheKU Criiit. 163fi2 

And « jthen that I knewe of loves pryiM 

And wol how »orc it can b man d^trejne. 1817 

Fol gulli'lis. b}' Ooddc* Bwct« pynt. 

For u an hois, 1 couthe bothe bite and whjne. 6M7 

who wold* imppow 
The wo tbe-t in my herte wai and pytu ? 
And whan I saugb he uoldi; never lync 
To reden on this cuned book. 



To acrien a lu^y 

Wr thus see tliat in the irv th century there was a tendency to 
two funns in certain words, ond that in general the original form 
has (ai) and (he secondary form (iV). In one case, howei-er, iX 
lcB>t, dry, the (I'l) form appears to be the older. In every rum, 
however, except from mere carelessness of the scribe, the two 
sounds were carefully diatinguishcd as ei, i or tg, y. There CMl 
therefore be very tittle doubt that when only one form i or y, wu 
employed, there was only out pronunciation, (ii), because the 
icnbe, who was hampered by no historical associations, must have 
many a time and ott written ey if be had ever heard the sound (oij. 
In all of these cases the (iV) sound has been dinlectically preservco. 

This cnmpletes the argument in lavour of the proposition with 
which I started, viz., that the sound of i in Chaucer's time waa 
(«i, i) and not [oi, i). But the result admits of iUustration by 
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dialectic peculiarities in addition tu those just adduc^ Isolated 
■nd small societies necessaril;' preserve idionintic expressians, pecu- 
liar words and peculiar pronunciationE. Of course the so-called 
Anglosaxon which established itself in Enghmd was not uniform. 
The languages with whioh our dialed* began, bo to speak, were 
remarkably different in many respects. It is not merely the pi'o- 
nimciation of a few words which now ilistiaguiBhcs the men of the 
North, North-west, North-cast, West, East, Midland, South-west, 
and South-east, from each other and from those who speak literary 
English. The whole intonation, many of the wonls, the idioms, 
the grammatical oonstructions, are different. The effects of isolation 
are ahewn strongly among the scanty population tliat speaks what 
■we call Scotch, and couaiiJer it as a single language. Mr. Murray 
haa been able to distinguish eight Scotch dialects so sharply as to 
translate the book of Ruth into each of them. In some of these 
dialects the differences of pronunciation are as great as those which 
separate English utterances in distant centuries.' nevertheless 
we feel that all these dialects hare one common origin with the 
literary English, and that an examination of their peculiarities, 
as respects this vowel i, will be of some assistance in conceiving 
the former csistence of a pronunciation so extremely different 
from our own. It was with this view that I requested the 
cooperation of those personally acquainted with these modes of 
speech — ^which every one must regret to see at present so imper- 
fectly written, that the spelling conveys but little knowledge 
to a reader who is ignorant of the dialect, and whom the writing 
oaght principally to aim at instructing, 

Mr. James A. H. Murray's native dialect was that of Toviotdule, 
and this possesses a very remarkable peculiarity. The following words 
which are pronounced with (ii) in all other Scotch dialects, are in this 
dialect, which extends over Iloxburghshire, Selkirkshire, and part 
of Dumfries, pronounced with (ei) : eye, be, bee, die, dree endure, fee 
mad, a fly, to fly, free, gi' ye give you, glee tquint, groe agree, he, 
key, lie JaUehood, me, knee, pea, plea, pree Irj/, see-, stee ileep, 
spree, tea, ti' ye to you, tree, thigh, three, wi' ye with you, agoe 
atUnt. That is whero other Scots say ; (ii, bii, dii, drii, f ii) etc, 
the Borderers say (ei, hei, dei, drei, fei) etc. This one pecu- 
liarity is very striking. Some of these words as; eye, fly, lie, thigh, 
are pronounced with (oi) in the South, but what Jiighshman would 
Bay (bdi) for bee, (frai) for frte and so on ? Conjoined with this 
curious correspondence of (ei) with the (ii) of other dialects is 
imother of precisely the same character. The sentence : Tou and 
mte will go orer the dyke and pull a pea, is a perfect shibboleth 
in this dialect. Alone, in all Scotland, it says : (Jsu on mei el garj 
OUT dbi deik ^u pan b pei).* On the other band, the Edinburgher 



' See Mr. Mnmir's paper on the ' Mr. M. Bell write* {myi pyi) for 

Lowland Scoteb Dinlrct, read before (mri pei). The Utter were thi Boundji 

the Philalogiral Society on tbe 4th a> I approeiatedlhcm when Mr. Murray 

and 18tli Dec., 1868. ^ " — 
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would Bay; (Jmi an njii-olgj«q Eur dhi didk fin puu spii). Obaerro 
till- (J3u pau) fur (juu puu) coirespondiBg with (mei pei) for (mii 
pii). We have here, then, two Beta of words in a living dialect 
coiTeaponding in precisely the same way as the sn th ceataxy 
(ei ou) with tho sirth century (ii uu),' nnd (imilarly in the 
Netherliindfl, we shall find (ai, ii) coesistini!; in adjacent provinoee, 
as prominciations of the written y. The phenomenon, then, of the 
ehimge of (it uu) to (ci on) ought not to present any very serious 
difficulties. Nor ought we to feel any great surprise at Pal^puve 
and Bullokar baring retained (tV uu), while their fellow eountrynien 
generally said (ei ou). 

The sound (ii) for long t is by no ineaDB extinct, and the double 
use of (ii) and one of the (ai) sounds is, as we have m:eu, familiar 
in the very words which have been noted above. Mr. Murray, 
notwithBtnnding his residenre in England, and his critical know- 
ledge of our language, confesses that he is " continually discoTenng 
words which be has all his life pronounced with (ii) which KngUah- 
men pronounce (ai)," "In fact," says he, "long (ii) is the Booad 
wo instinctively associate with the letter t unless we have be^i 
taught to pronounce it as in English." The following is takea 
ironi some remarks wliich Ur. Murray obligingly communicated IB 
writing. 

/7y s. and v. geaeml Scotch (ilii), but Teviotdale (flci), Cleve- 
land (flii) a fly, but (fli'g) to fly, compare Hi. 

Li« (mentiri), general Scotch, "Westmoreland, and Cumberliind 
(lii), Teviotdale and Dumfiicsshire (lei). 

£m (procumbere), Wcstm. Cunib, Lone, and Cleveland (lig, leg); 
tbia docs not Hwim to cross the bonier where the word is (lai, U', 
bhi), although the older Scotch always wrote lig, lyg. 

By preposition of tlie agent, (hi). Teviotdale (Hei war rin W 
BrvercJz) = he was seen by seveml. 

S^ of place is always (bai, bobi). 

Thish Scotch, Westm. Cumb. and Clevehiad (thii), Tcv. and 
Dumf. (thei). 

Friar = (friir), thus a part of Jedburgh is called the Freir*.* 

Briar = (briir), Cleveland (briir) and (brii), inquir* (enkwiir), 
ehoir (kwiir) and (kwwr) (?), iquire (skwiir). 

Site, old people pronounce (sit, zM). 

Neighbour = (nib'ot), with a short vowel, not (nu'bcr) oa Eng^ 
lishmcn hear. 

Liit = (lek, leik), the latter more common, but (lekliz) i« naod 
for likely ; in Cleveland also, like = (iaii'k), but likely = (lek'li, 
liTt-lrJ.' 



I 



' The diffprente Iwtwwn {lu on) u 
vrr^ ■light, thf UUn bming limply 
labioliM^ tfai' fint Dlrmrtit of tbo fbimiT, 
whkb dTeot rcadilii produHd bf the 



to atlrmpt to diKriminate hetwMn (g« 
Du} m an mncal form uf Kpncb, "thm 
it Kould bt difficolt to do w ia living 
prunundinUuii. 
,.,,._ " Awellof TerrEncBntCTflfWOTk- 

dlAnncv bclwcan (dq on) ii nBTel; inictiin, CniubeiUnd, b alwnya called 



B latter i« tlw (Dii' 



widawd, sndit would ba praunptaoiw 



An old Bcotch jenelki, who b»d 
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Oiligt, obligad = {oti^^h; obU'tst)' and dmilarly in nnmeroiu 
French words, as iamfe, politf, nnd words of classical origin as idol 
(iid'I) lype (tip), baptite, chaiCtte, eivHistd (aivslnxt), advertige-mml. 

£ye, general Scoteh (ii), Teviotdale (ei), plural in both (in) with 
Bhort (i). Comb., Westra., Lane, and North Yorkshire (ii, iin) 
with long (ii), Bamsley, Sonth Yorkshire (ii, iiz). 

Si^h Tot, (H&lh, Hei, aai), other Scotch (Hekh, mkh, sii), sa 
(m m-lahnt az dhe mi rood) = as highland as the high road.' The 
gattaral form is common but is passing away, and (sii) is used 
instead in Centre, West, and NorUi of Scotland, as also in Cumb., 
and "Westm., (eai, nahi) are the common recent forms in Tpviotdale. 

Dit, general Scotch, Cumb., Westm,, Lane, (dii). Teviotdalo, 

ikdsje, Annondale (dci). 

JJi-^e (drii) endure, and so in Cleveland; but dry (drai droi dra' 
drabi), and so with juy. 

Sly folloWH the analogy of high, but the guttural form seems only 
W occur in tUight (slcAht) like height (aeiht). The usual Scotch, 
Cumb., Westm., and Lone, is (slii), Ter. (slei), or more commonly 
(aliii, sbhi). 

Sit is not known to Mr. Murmy in living speech, in reading 
ballads it is called (nai Hohi) in Tev. In Westm. dialects it is 
sometimes written hii? 

-Ight, words of this class, as right, might, light, sight, which 
in Scotland are (lekht, leiht) are in Cumb., Westm., Lane, and 
Yorkshire, (riit, niit, liit, aiit) ete.* In cases .where -ight does not 
represent ags. -iht, the pronunciation is different, sojight ags, fooht, 
Tev. (ftEiiht), Lane, (fcit) not (fiit).' 

Sigh (seM). 

China, the ware or the country (tshina, tshin-f), as in (Whaht 
ert Bts Bt Jcns nut v tshin-t -ea cn^n tshin-.'? Tei) = ITAai it-it 
thta-i* at once out of China and in-of China? Tea. Walker 



1 Lnndon, always 




lived from yoath i 
BUd (lek) for (i*«, m aii Bensea. iic 
oaaBlsotlj UBiD^ tbe word, and 
r wemed to hear that olheF persons 
Donued it differently, 
Observt! the lunn of the pnat tense. 
. qiute lately heard (oblLidzh', oblii teht') 
— I B noblfl lord at a jinblio meetinic, 
Perttuhire simile in describing one 
U ultra Celtic, Obaurve here 
diSirent me of (us, ai). 
A gentlemrm in Derby infonaed 
■Hat in North Derbyshiro the 
itry aay (mak aii^ Air make haste. 
, ue : I ae where enmo a meuengere 
^-. AiV={n \attt 4'I0, ags. hipan i^. 
'Ugff I. Orrmin hih i, I'mmptDrium 
kjyn' p, 2-19. 

• Praf. SedgwieV, a natire of the 
dale of Dent, Yorluhire, writing at np- 
warde of eighty tears of age, aays : '■ I 
nmember tbe ilay when all llie old 



men in the Dales sounded snch wordi 
as ligh, vviilf tighf, &e , with D gentle 
gnttnral braathing," which, he aodi in 
a footnote, " neeniod partly to come 
from tlie palate," and was therefore 
[*b). See: A Memoriftl by the Tnw- 
tees of CovgiL (EA»-g'1] Chapel, with a 
Preliice and Appendii, an the Clinute, 
Uistory, nnd DialeeW of Dent, by 
Adam Sflgwiek, LL.B., senior fellow 
of Trinity College, and profeuor nf 
Qeolopy m the Univenity of Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge, ISciB, 8io. pri- 
Tately printed, p, 103— a book of affco- 
tionate and interesting reminiKfmca of 
manners and speech, extending oier 
nearly 120 years, througli Pinf, Sedg- 
wick s father, the honoured clergyman , 
of Dent, who was 60 yean older than 
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gives (tshco'iu') for china ware or orange, hut (Tehai'iuB) for the 
country, and hiks a long note on it. 

Bind, find, kind, blind, grind = (Ijrad, fflid. Bent, blund, grnid), 
wind V. and a. =^ (wand), but kind, mind, uynd = (kaind, mxina, 
vaind), and tittle ib often (lait'l) cspocisUy as a propiT name. 

Why.' as an exclamatioD, not wAy? the intfifogatiTe, ia (wi!) in 
Scotch, and (wiia!) in Cumb., Veetm., Lane, and Cleveland- 
(Wiisl eez ai) = Why.' soj/t I, is a common formula in the 
ITorthein counties. 

Can this existence of the (ii) sound, and it« general association 
iritb I in Scotland, be confiideied a modern development? Has it 
not rather the appearance of an ancient form ? The Iatt«r view 
seems confirmed by seeing that numerous words are pronounced 
with one of the (ai) forms as (ei, ri, tei, ai, oi, ahi, ai), and that 
these various forms ore differently distributed in different localitien, 
whereas the (ii) form when it occurs is ahnost general. Ur. Uniray 
gives the two following lists of words which have (ci, n) in Teviot- 
dale, but (xi) in Western Scotch, the first element of those diph- 
thongs being more distinctly heard than in English (ai, au). 

Tev. (ei), west Scotch (xi) : bike watp's n>$t, dyke, fikc U U't, 
like, pike pick, sike wei hoUmo, spike, strike, tike ; bite, clyte vM, 
dite doit, fiite tcold, gite eraty, kite a btUy, mite, knito (kneit) rt^ 
th« knuekUs, quite, white (kuheit), spite, suite How th» nou, wite 
blame, write (w'reit),' yite (reit) ytllow hammtr, g^pe (geip) Mi- 
pudent ftllaw, (nei-pelt) awkward oloutn, pipe, ripe, npe oott, Btdpe, 
tripe, wipe ; — bice, Bricc, Christ, dice, grice, lice, mic«, nice, pniM, 
rice, spice, sklioe tlia, trice, wise (wcis), twice, thrice, fife fiji, 
fint, life, knife (kneif), rife, strife ; — pint (peint), ninth (neint). 

Tev. (ri), West Scotch (ai) : hide, bride, guide, hide, pride, ride, 
ride, sltdo, tidy, wide ; — ^jibe, kibe, siba (ari'ba) onion Lat. c^ ; 
— gniec, prize, rise, stays (stm) ; — kithe thfo, lithe, writh ; — dive, 
drive, hive, alive, lives, knives, deprive, schive tlict, strives, thrives, 
wives; — tings (tnqz) tongt, wbin^ (whriqz) thot-ttringt : — brine, 
cryne dry in, fine, line, mine, nine, pine, sine nnct, swine, shine, 
tine lott, twine, wine, vine ; — crime, dime, glimc glimptt, lime, 
prime, rime, tdime indiitintt form, time ; — bile, file it/eul, gnile. 
Idle hay-eoci, mile, pile, aile ilrain milk, tile, vile, wile, atile, 
smile ; — biro me§lt«d, chair (tsbrir), fire, hire, mire, sire tfwer, swira 
tire, wire ; — wild, mild ; — mind, hind, kind, rind, aind nnw. 

In the second list the consonant is a liquid, nasul, or voiced 
letter, which distinguishes it from the first. Generally in ScotUnd 
when Engliiih long t or y is final in monosyllabk-s, as ery, dy*, or » 
long ( occurs in nnderived words, as dial, trial, the sound is (fti), 
and in Teviotdale (ai, obi). Derivatives follow their root soudob. 

The two sounds, that is the (ei, ri, ai, »i) scries, and the (mi, ai, 
ai, alii) series, attributed to the Scotch long t', are strongly inn>t«d 
on by Scotchmen, and in 1843 wbi^n I was printing much English 
tn a phonetiu form, the Scotch always exclaimed against the UM of 
(mit) or (Mrnit), 
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one aign for tho two forma. The late Professor W. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh, divided the souada into (oi) and (ai),' in which case 
they answer to the two sonnda heard in /sniah in England. Mr. 
I Melrille Bell in a private letter aaye that; "in different diHtriets 
yon hear {a', a', ahi), but the representatiTe sound is (sei). This is 
heard reguLtrly when the sound is final, before a Towel, or before 
final r, and generally when it occurs before (z) or (v). This (ffii) 
is the ' gent«el' form of I. I hear it from all ray educated Scotch 
pupils ; though they come from widely separated districts they give 
(sei) for ' I' etc., with absolute uniformity.' The other sound (ci) 
is the regular one for i in other syllahlcB, and in a few words for 
S," as aye, pay, clay, Tay, May, way, plague, etc. In Teviotdale, 
aj/i, ntag, are called (n, nud) to distlngui^ them from (ci, mci) = 

Uy dialectic correspondents (p. 277 note), and Ur. Hurray have 
fomiahod me with the following words in which (ii) or {ii)' re- 
mains in the provinces- Abbreviations — C. Cumheriand, D. DeTon, 
Db. Derbyshire-, K. Kendal, L. Lancashire, N. Norfolk, S. Shields, 
generally South Shield.^, sometimes North Shields, and oceadonaUy 
Newcastle, Sc. general Scotch, W. Westmoreland, Y. Yorkshire, 
Tc. Cleveland, Yorkshire The list is of course very incomplete, 
both in words and locnlities. The numerous French and clasfdcal 



words pronounced in Scotland with (ii), p. 289, are omitted. 



mlikeD 
briar CYc 
briglit CEL3W 

by prtpotition ef 



'ELLKD Wmt I, DsniLLT SODSBED (ai), BUT PBOmtCIAliT 

Peonocnckd (ii). 
fly ». CK88«WT liar 8 
fly .. CKLSSoYTo lie .. CKLSSoW 



th. 



&iarC8a 

frights 
hie Db 
highO 
fainil *. 



light CDWSy 
liehtninit S 



(nght CWa 
Bly CLBSqW 

itileU 

thigh CSScWi'o 

thyLW 

tiu B. CKL 

why! CLScWYc 

Wright sy 



xaypatnm 

nigUt CDKLSY wnw d 

MghMt (mill) 1> 
right CBWT 

It would be difficult to suppose that in all these caaes, widely 
differing from ordinary use, and extending over several counties, 
the (ii) should have been a recent transformation of (dij. The 
prohabilitieB are all the other way. 

The personal pronoun / is one of the greatest difBeultics. In the 
Aryan languages its changes have been great. The original word 
seems to have been (a) to which a strengthening termination (gham) 



■ See my EtttniiaU af Phenttiit, p. 
ITS, note, where [ai] is used when out 
followed by a consonaat and bvfarc the 
tnSeetional (d, e), and alao before (v, t), 
bat atherwiee (ai) is more CDdnnon. 

* Mr. MniToy acconntt i'~ "'"■" "'" 



ccnceptdon of lh« proper proDimoiation 
of the English Inng ■', In Ifogland 
(xi) !■ rather oockneySed. 



mrtomed ear in distinguish thetw 
•ounds, though they hate separate 
letton i, ^ in lc«l»iidic, 
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vaa affixed, prodncing (agbam) as in SaiiBcrit.' Tho ToweJ (a) was 
retained, and the following guttural altered to a sibilant in Zend, 
Lithuanian, and old Sclavonic. In Greek, Latin, and Gothic, the 
guttural wafl retained, hut the vowel palatalized, into (e) in Greek 
iywv (eghoon'), and Latin ego (eg-oo, eg-o) which retained por- 
tions of the following syllable, and into (i) in Gothic {ik), which 
dropped the following letters. This low German form (ik) was the 
normal Saxon form, probably (ik), and the orthography tee in 
Orrmin, guarantees the shortness of the voweL In Icolandle wo 
find te, ek, ig, where the vowel seems to have become long, and (j) 
wae prefixed in speaking. The Modem Danish wjeg (jei, tm). In 
Chaucer as we have seen (p. 282), the form io still occurs, and is 
sometimeB palatalized to teh (t'tsh), but the usual form in Chaucer 
and Gower is /.* Sy Shakspero the words /, ey», ay» were idmti- \ 
fied in sound (p. 112). The frequent phrase quolh-a, may some- j 
times mean, guolh I, but is often interpreted yuoth he, and the well> I 
known passage in Henry Y, act ii, sc. 3, describing the death of | 
Falstaff, IB full of a for A*. Now aa he was certainly generally 1 
pronounced (nij), as it was frequently vrrittcn hee, at that time, "the | 
provincial, or viilgar, or dialectic eorrespondeneo of (a) with (sii), 1 
would be precisely similar to a dialectic use of (a) for (I'O, sup- 1 
posing the last to have been Chaucer'a personal pronoun. At t^« | 
same time tho acknowledged form (mi) for he, would lead 1 
expeet some acknowledged forms (ii) or (iV) for /, existing in j 
dialects. 

Now both of the forms (a) and (ii) exist in the provinces for T, 
though the traces of (ii) are very few and very slight, but few or 1 
they are, it would be difficult to account for them except l^ tha I 
Bi^tiou of an old tradition, and aa in some cases the pronunciation i> I 
* only known among very old people and is fast gomg out, it may I 
have been much more common as lately as one or two hundred | 
years ago. 

** .Eed =s I had : If ccd done soa, It wad aortainly hcv beeit-1 
better."' " I, aye, eigh. Yes. I is snmetimes pronounced like £^ f 
particularly when the pronoun follows the verb, as 'do E," for 1 1 
do." * " I is often sounded like E, in in," • probably (1) as a con- 
tracted form of (in). 



' F. C. Auguii Kfi, WOrtCTbnch 
OCT IndopwDianiHiUeti Grundi 
ihrpin BwtnDdD vor der Vi 
nung. 1868, p. «. C. F. Koch. Hii- 
loriwhe Qmnmodii der Engluchon 
Sprwhc, tul. 3. p. a, 

< Till otnuHOD of the g^ttnr&I U 
qnito liniiUt to tbi< (ai. i, mi, di, u, 
u, do, no) for auch, ich, mtch, <^ub, 
nrh, auch, doch, nncb, in lliv ncigh- 
bonrhnod of thn UnuUi. fianria. 
SrhmrUtr, OmmmaUk art. <3T. Bo in 

oU bigb Osimu, mil uld EAfliih wc 
flail tfM fur I* fM, it in, QnS,l, 118, 
1 M. Ant. I. Z3IS, 



lOl, 



Rtr. W, Carr, Craten GloMuy, 

i. p. 127, a»d ed. 
- Ibid., p. 2-1 1 . Tho Mihoi t\b» ai 
UlDstTBtion, wbiil IfNiki lik(< a cuD|k 



thiaw 



rtthfOB 



t, /rhrmfd. 

Theai 



lakea togpthor two linn belongisg 10 1 
diffprvnt Fouplnlc, and the whula AjSM I 
anjetili mt. Uhriftily. \ 

' Ibid. TbcauthoibuanbminaM^I 
nntrnllawndanyritrict nrtbogrephj, ana ■ 
tiM not attemplcd to explain tilit whioh V 
hehainRcd. 
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In Lancashire (i) is uecd when .imemphatiG, as (men t tel dhc 7} 
BUBt 1 tell you.' 

In Blackburn " the oM fashioned way" of pronouiicing /," is 
(i) very Bhort."* 

" I have frequently heard old people pronounce I like our own 
M (ii), especially in the interrogative form, did ee do It? will ee 
go ? must ee do it ? etc. This is very common, in fact about twenty 
years ago it was the invariable pronunciatioa. In the phroso: (aiz 
goa'an HJam, at iz ii .') = / am going home, that am J, ee (ii) is 
as decidedly emphatic as / ordinarily is. The contraction 77/ for 
I shall, is frequently given ee'll. Ee is also uaed occaaionallj 
but very seldom in every t«nse and form. This pronunciation is 
only used by old people here, but in central Cumberland it is more 
general. The same people use the form (aa) and sometimos (a), 
but ntver in questions or in the direct fnturo." ' 

Scarcely less convincing as respects the vowel in English teh are 
the contractions tk/im, chat, chil (teham, tahaa, tahi'l) for ich am, 
ioh was, ich will, mentioned by Gill (^Lagonomta p. 1 7 ) as a Bouthem 
pronunciation, in Rev. W. Barnes's edition of the Glossary of the 
Dialect of Forth and Bargy, and in the Glossary to his Poems in 
the Dorset dialect, 1856, p. 150. See also J. Jennings, Dialects of 
the West of England.* 

The dialectic pronunciations lee, 'ch are presented in Shakspcre, 
Fiy Lear, act iv, sc. 6, L 240, Globe ed., Tragedies p. 304, col. 2, 
folio 1623, which reads : 



Sl*w. Let go 91aue, or thou dy'ft. 

Xig. Gooa Gentlomau goe ynui gate, and let poore volke palTe ; and 'ehud* 
hB'bin KWif^rd out of my life, twould not hs'bin 1:0 long is 'tis, bv a 
Toraught. Nay, come not neete tb'old man; keepc out the vor'ye,' or ice' 
trj wlutber yonr Costurd, nr my Ballow be tbe border ; chill' bo plaine irith you. 

Slew. Out DuDzhill. 

Si^. Chill' pitke your teeth Z'a : come, no matter tot your foyne*. 
About thirty years ago vtehy (atsh'i?) was in use for / in the 
Eastern border of Devonshire and in Dorset, and examples of ciaai, 
ehould = I am, I would, occur in the " Exmoor Scolding," which 
dates from the beginning of the last century.' 

The prevailing dialectic forms of the pronoun are however {a, a, i, 
oh) oceasiontttly (a, o), and (ai, oi, obi, aI, oi). In Derbyshire I 
generally heard (a), but in the northern ports it is said to be (ai). 
Ur. Murray writes : " / in the Northern dialects of England is 



I Letter ^m Mr. John J. L. Jsck- 
•on, teacher of languBges, Majiehestcr. 

> Letter from HG. T. Fielding, Mui- 
cheMer. 

■ Letter from Mr. J. N. Hethering- 
ton, Clifton Paiwnage, Workington, 
Cumberland. 

* For these references to Olounriea 
I am indebted p Mr. W. Aldi» Wright, 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 



' I will. 

' Printed tieuort ye in the 4to, I60S. 
"AmtraUii—^iAA voor ji), pn {n 
warant jou) ttrtim do," Gill, Logo- 
nomitt. p. 17. 

' IcecalMoI; pintcd ib ^ I'll, in 
the ito. 1808. 

■ Letter &om Mr. John Shellj, 
Flymoutb. 
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usually & simple vowel of the (a, a, oh) series. In some dialects it 
ifl, when accented, a diphthong composed of the «ame first element 
and (i,'). In Scotch (ah, aa), even when emphatic (-oh wahd-ne 
gjhq) ^ 1 would not go. In AyTshire it would probably be (aai, 
aa'j) in such a case, so also in Cumb. and Wcstm. In Lancashire 
it is (aa) even when cmphatjc. in Bamsley, Yorkshire, (aai. WlifiR 
onemphatic it is in all the dialects an obscure (a, a, v), it is bard 
to Bay what." Unemphatic syllables have always a tendenoy to 
tail into this colourloss (a, v) sound. Even in Oennany, where 
there is no tendency to pronounce ieh (iih) with an (ai), mpid 
speaking will generate (a), as (Hab'adi, las'omi, taa'tada, deqk-ama) 
^= babe ich dich, lasso ich mich, thate ich dir, dcuko ich mir, In 

The confttsion of (i) with (e) penetrated, as we have seen, into 
orthography, p. 272. But during the xvth century there also arusc 
a tci^ency to thin (ee) into (ii), whereby so many (ee) of the 
ITT th century became (ii) by tiio m tL This tendency was pre- 
ciscl;^ ^B ^'^^'^ "^ t^t wluch converted so many of the'remainii^ 
(ee) into (ii) at the beginning of the xvmth century, p. 88. Now 
if we suiq)ose these two tendencies to act together, which is no 
extravagant hypothesis, iunc« they certainly co-eiiatfd, the icaolt 
would be that (iV) would he begun as (ee) and ended as (ii), that is 
that (tt) would become first (eei) and then (ei). During the same 
time we know also that (oo) was in many Instances refined to (uu). 
We might therefore suppose that there was the converse tendency 
to take (uu) as (uu), and then as {oo), which is by no means no- , 
common, and then that the joint action of these two tendencies pro- 
dnccd firet («"i)i then (ou) or (ou) as it wonld have been certainly 
accepted. This supposition as to the mode of generating (ei, ou) 
from ()V, uu), has the advantage of being based upon known facta. 
But ttio considerations adduced on p. 233, arc quite sufficient to 
account for the change. At the present moment the (m, oo) of the 
South of England ore actually changing into (si, ou), and the«n 
sounds have been developed by the less edQpiit«il, and therefore 
more advanced speakers, the more educated and therefore loss ad- 
vaiu)ed having only reached (wd, ooa)' although many of them we 
not conscious of saying anything by (m, oo). 

) SeAmtllir. Uund. Bij. art. 3S4. thonn. Tbii ii ilhutral«d .... m Ou 
""The English BlphubctioMoCBlml a, —'- '--^ ' ■"- '- ~ 

ia tho roootb of u vcll^odiiMtcd Lon- 

donor ,.., iinnt quite limpU, but flaishn 

mont ilnidei]; than it iK^ni. topming 

— 'o ipcak, townrdi the toand (i) .... 



in a Caudanor'i manth i* 

Dirt, WUkci Be- 
modiJlfd, 1836. Friaiipln, arts. I and 
T. Hr. H, Bell, amoDg "English 
ChanotCTJuti™" rMkon* : "Tha len- 
Umry of long Towdi to bMotno iJipb- 



«A at', nm, se**,&e. (ti). Mb. mA; 

aftc. (so). The umu tendeDcy 
to the 'Cockney' poculiMrily M 
upsrating the labio - linnial vowiU 
(u, a) iula their lingual and labial am- 
poDvota, Bod pTononncing the lattV 
BitpnwiTel; iiutaad nf umuUaiiMnuly. 
Thai we hoar tam, vu, yii] fur (q), and 
(e'H^, u'w, ab'w] fur («)." ViaiU* 
Spnch, p. 117. Ai Mr. BcU matka 
the HMnd eivmtint bv the jclidr aifpi I 
hu doc* not diatiiifjuiiih 'the length of 
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As haa been already remarked, p. 234, the ehange from (ii, uu) 
to sounds of the (ai, au) order has not been confined to England, 
but took place in the literary language of the other Oermanio 
oountiiea, nearly at the some time, that is, during the xTthand 
XVI th centuries; and in these countries as well as in England 
traces of the original pronunciation remain in the proyinces. 

Biegenbeek, whose work on Dutch Spelling originated the ortho- 
graphy now in use, tells us that old Dutch manuscripts employed 
i, it, for their long », which, partly for distinctness and portly for 
ornament, bccamo ij, and hence that the inhabitants of Fricsland, 
Zeeland, GueUers, Overyssel, and Groningen, who still pronounce 
(ii), evidently preserve the ancient sound ; but that the inhabitants 
of the province of Holland had at an early period changed the 
sound into one very like (ei) ' and that after the Spanish distnrb- 
ances, that is, about the end of the svi th century, this province 
having become the seat of learning and civilisation, its pronunciation 
Iie4:ea8arily became prevalent, and is now the Uterary pronunciation 
of the country.' Hence we have an indubitably ancient (ii), pre- 
eenrod in those pnn-inces of the Netherlands whose dialect most 
resembles ancient English, and passing into an (oi) in other pro- 
rinoes which by a politicul accident was able U> set the faabiou of 
pronunciation. 






the flrrt Blomont, eo that with him {«■, 
ij hnve alrcadj in flppearanco btcoroe 
.a, bh), but this doea n"* • *■■■ 

TThe DateliJ;; «" differ slightly, 
if at alL Sir Hendrik Gehlc, D.D., 
of the Dutcb Retbnned Church 
1 FrioTB, London, who kindly 
jKuoted oat to me the pannage in Sie- 
nnbeek (Sii'^heabeek) referred to ia 
inw text, and cenlinued what is there 
Hid of Iho jiroTintiiil (ii). aaid that he 
Mt more uf the t in pioaaQniin^ n 
tiiiD ii^ reminding me maoh of Gill's 
leourk (saprii p. 1 1 4), of being diffiue 
OTBT thn f. At first ho seemed to nil 
both (ei), bat altcntards he reDognizcd 
my (si, ei) as the tna suunds, and. ss- 
tamuu; the English w (ai), he laid he 
BonuiMTOd the Datch a neater soond. 
The dtBttnctioD (ai, ei) ia precisely that 
which I had to make in Gill, and, con- 
dderiog the close connectiDn between 
Dutch and EngLish, the coincidence is 
nnmrkable. 

■ "Doch dcia eakele i kan geene 
plmto behbeu in lettergrepen, op eenen 
medeklinker etoitende, ab •■(;», sv'n, 
N^fea toort^eliike; maar motet hjer 
noodukelijk tordubbeld wordon.— Hen 
■chreef dus uudtijdi, met eene dahbele 
'< "'■/i wii", fMif, Ton welke schrijf- 



wiJEC, in oode hand«!hrijten, nog vele 
■poren Toorhanden zijn. Doch, om de 
^lijkbeid der dnbbele >' met de u, 
waoniit ligtelijk verwarring kon oat- 
staan, en misschien ook aeraadshslve. 
began men de tweede i reeds tfow 
met een' lanEen staart to sobnjreo, % 
welk man, hij hare plalsing <66r erne 
vokaal aan het begin der wourden, int- 
gelijks in cwan^ bragt. Wij kunnen 
niet TDorbij, hier In doen opmorkou, 
dat zij, dii!, in de woorden Uv"*, 
icAryvtn, m\jii, lijn, bij du iiitspraak 
den klank der enkele en dahbele i doen 
booTcn, als de Trieun, Zeeniren, Oel- 
derscbon, Overljselschen en Graningers, 
blijkeni het Toorpatelde, de lobte ea 
ooiBpronkolijkc uitaptaak dwor woor- 
dea bohoaden hcbben. Dooh op de 
tong der HnllanderH is Hcto eobte 
klank reeds vrm^ verloren geraakt, en 
Toor eenen andercn, eenigi^ins iwe- 
■aende naar den klank n, Tcrwisseld 
geworden. Nadat nu HoUand, net- 
wiurds, na de Spoanscbe beroerineen, 
de voomanie letel der bescbsardboid ea 
vetenschappen werd overgebragt, door 
middel Tan dit nitotekend Toomgt, 
xijae Dibipraik meer en meer als de 
algemeeije en beerschende heeft doen 
geldsn, is ook die Terbnsleriog in da 
meeat bescbaafde lutspraak en daarop 
gebonirde schr^fiFijie ingetoerd, ea 
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We have precdsely the same phenoraena in tlie less closely related 
High tierman dialects. An old and middle bif^h Ocnnau I (ii) 
became a modem High Gennan n (ai). All these hitter « are how- 
erer not derived &oin t (ii), but some come from a middle and old 
High German «t (ei), answering to the Gothic at (ec).' Moreover 
we have the same phenomenon of a persistence of the sound of (ii) 
in the provinces, notwithstanding tiie real change of orthography 
from i to «t, whereas in Dutch the change is only apparent, from 
(V to y, and hence resembles the English retention of i through a 
change of sound. Bchmeller says: "ei sounds, conformably witii 
its origin, like a long (ii) by the lake of Conataaz, i.e. ou the Upper 
_ Rhine, and by the tributaries to the Weser from the Bhon-cham of 
hillw ;' (miin, diin, siin, — bii, drii, lis, Fliis, Liim, Liih, bhiis, Taiit 
— bis'e,, blii-be,, grif-c,, ii'lc,, lii'de,, ahnii'de,, fihrii'bc,, trii'be,), 
=^ mein, dein, sein, — bei, drei, Eis, Fleiss, Leim, Leib, weias, Zeit, — 
beiasen, bleiben, greifon, eilon, leiden, schnt'idcn, achrciben, treibcn. 
Also ou the Lauter (siin) for «#yn, on the Ilz (ii,) for fin, as in 
fii,spaa'ej = einspaanen ; on the east of the Lech, (drii)-&ch, 
(drii)-fue8z, (shliii')stain." ' 

Dr. Rapp in the passage previously cited (supri p. 235) has 
endeavoured to give the relations of all the long vowels throughout 
the Germanic languages, and it seems worth wmle to reproduce his 
table here, although it is only s sketch, and requires much filling 
in to make it at all complete- The first line gives what Dr. Rapp 
imagines to have been the seven primary vowels in this system a{ 
languages. The lines 2 to 6, refer to the older, the lines 7 and 8 
to the intermediate, and the following lines to modern forms. The 
pronunciations assigned may be occasionally disputed, but they ore 
near enough for the present purposes, and without attempting to 
make any change, I have translated the phonetic symbols as weU m 
I could understand them. The uniformity with which the Ger- 
manic, as distinguished fium the Scandinavian, branches havo la 
recent times adopted the (ai, au) forms in place of (ii, uu) is vray 
striking. Hany pentose may feel that it is an argument in favonr ot 
tiie pronunciation of t long as (ii) in Anglosaxon, and therefore in 
Early Euglinh, that the Scandinavians certainly called their long i 
(ii), as their descendants in Iceland, Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
continue to do. But that conterminoua di-itricts may differ precisely 
upon this point we have already seen in the ease of Scotland (p. 2f)7) 
and Holknd (ji. 29-1), and another instance may be cited from the 

duHn reidi iii« Tut gownrtctd, dat but 
thuu •oliticld onmagDliik U, deirlTe 
mit U rocijcn." Vcibnnaiiluig otot de 
KcdcrduitHbi Spelling Mr bciordonng 
*ui MnporigbBid in dculTe, door 
MallKfi Suftnktii, hacgleem in da 
NsdniluiiKh* LFttorkundii te Lcydui : 
vilgvgevni in ii«md mi up lut van fart 
SUaO-Bvwind der BauaCwbe lUpub- 
liek. Anutcrdam (1804, 8to., pp. 
S80), p. 66. Sve *l*u Saf^ Fhj^ dor 



Bpnebc, ili, 207. Gri mm, 
Oram., 3rd«d.i, !8fi, SIT. 

■ £<|^,Pbri.d.6pr.iT,ll. (Mm 
ib. Sfi. im, I7S, IKZ, 326. OtiM 
stfninM (inthic W, d< = (ri, ai) tiap 
rraiUv ; in Chap. V, { 4. No. S, & 
•ounila (ii, ee) an preferred. 

■ In lbs ume dirtrict, an MniDdi : 
(uu) confunnalilj witb it* oripn. 

* MtMdarIm Boftrti'i Art. 3M. 
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Nonmin penineula containing Cherbourg. At Uontcbourg, onlj' 
fifteen milea 8SE of Cherbourg, the pronuncifltion of i as (ai) is 
very connnon, whereas at Beaumont Hague, on the same peninsula 
and only twen^-tivo miles NW of Montcbourg, this pronuneiation 
is uninown.' Such examples shew the necesaity of examining 
exiating phases of pronuneiation before attempting to decide upon 
extinct osagea, 

Kelatiohs of the Setbn Lono Vowklh di the Qbbxasic 
Lasoitagbs AccoEDiiTs TO Dr. M. Eapp. 



Zonff Vou-eh. 


I 


n 


m 


IV 


▼ 


VI 


vn 


1. Primary - - - 


aa 


ee 


« 


ii 


A& 


eo 


nu 


2. Gothic - - - 


M 




iu 


u 


AA 


09 




a. Icehmdic - - - 


AA 


ei 




ii 


eu 




ua 


4. Ainglosaxou - • 


ee 


AA 


io 


ii 


ia. 


00 


ua 


5. Friesian - - - 


ee 


M 


ia 




AA 




nu 


6. OldSason - - 


aa 


ee 


in 


ii 


Ai 


00 


au 


7. Middle Saxon - 


kA. 


M 


M 


ii 


00 


00 


uu 


8. Middle Gei-man • 


aa 


ei 


ie 


ii 


on 


MO 


uu 


9. English - - - 


ii 


M 


ii 


ai 


ii 


UU 


au 


10. Danish - - - 


Ul 


M 


yy 










11. Swedish - - - 


00 


M 




ii 


<ece 


EU 


uu 


12. Dutch .... 


aa 


W 


ii 


ai 


00 


UU 


»7 


13. High German - 


aa 


ai 


ii 


ai 


uu 


ua 




14. Suabian - - - 


AA 


oi 


ia 


ai 


au 


no 


au 


15. Frankish . - - 


00 


ee 


u 


ai 


Ba 


uu 


au 


16. East Prankish • 




aa 


9i 










17. Bavarian - - - 


lA 




io 


ai 


aa 


ua 


au 


Examplti.- - . 


Jahr 


Jw( 


Di^h 


v,eit 


Lauh 


gul 


mu4 


English 


year 


b«ad 


thief 


wide 


leaf 


good 


house 



Although the subject is far from exhausted, as we are thus 
led into an examination of the cognate dialects, sufficient has 
been adduced to shew the antecedent probability of the 
theory that in the xiv th century long i was pronounced as 
(ii), and as all the facts which we have been able to discover, 
agree with and are explicable by this theory, whereas the 
usual hypothesis that long i was one of the (ai) diphthongs 
during all periods of our language, is not reconcilable with 
many of the facts adduced, and is opposed to the general 
tendency of the cognate dialects ou the continent, it seems to 
be the only legitimate inference that in Chaucer's time long i 
as (w) and short (i) was (i). 

' This vuhuai &et u ^rtn on the Montcbourg, Sm the note on H. Le 
I MthoritT of Dr. U- Taillia, tonyor of Hf richer and Nomuui ^ at the cloce of 
1 Hague, but b nativB of Chap. V. { 1, No. 3. 



V — XIV TU CSNTDRy. 



U — XIV TH Cbntcbt. 

AA«r the lengthened proof Avliich has been given tliat long u is 
the XTi th century had the Pranuh sound (yy), it followa almost as 
a matter of course, that those words in ChJiucer which have long 
II, and which are as a general rule all taken from the French or 
Latin, hod also the sound of (yy),' and this wiU be further coo- 
firmed when we find that (uu) the only other sound it was likely 
to represent had a different eymbolisation, ou. We may, how- 
ever, notice the pure French rhyme — 

Apolber dsT be iri! par adt*Hturt 
Beclsjme iho, and bring the to lure. 1 7003 

compare hy avmlura 25, the English phraso. With this French 
sound there was also a. tendency to dwell on the syllable ur«. with 
more accentual stress, so (naa'tyyr') 11, and 
V«iui, if it be jionre iril 
Tow in thin gardyn thus to Irai^fyiiTt 
Bifom me sorwfu! wrecobcd crtaturt. 1 108 

.9 properly (u) or (u) as in the sn th century, and lu 
ixon times. Thit) we see from the Latin rhymes — 
Baj-Ur PlBto. Ye. siro, and i» it (Am / 
ThiB is IgnelUHi per ignoliua. 13384 

In which I iilRjmc upon VirgMui. 
And if he vnle k^ it i> nought tkui. 13582 
e time we find u short occasionally used as a subErtitate, 
apparently, for t and ■ short, where we cannot imagine that a dif- 
ference of pronunciation was intended, as for example in the Terbal 
termination -ad, hathad 8, etupirud 6, t$ud 29, while in the same 
passage occur peretd 2, ^m/tndred 4, ttmtd 39. In connection with 
the common tbrms lul, htl shoidd latt 102 be taken as different, or 
as another way of writing the same sound ? SmUr 1835, 8465, 
seems to have some claim to he called (sus'tcr) on account of tho 
form MitfT 3486 rhyming with Paler-notl»r, and the Anglosaxon 
form mtter as well as twtotUr, ticytler, but it may have been like- 
wise generally called (si's'ter). 

In fithul 298 = fiddle, fadur 100 = father, gult 10142 = gnilt, ' 



Short « 
n tho Anglos 



At the Bi 



' Mr. Marraf informi me that « •till 
Tctaiiu \U FrpDch taand in Scotch in 
wnrdi bUcon IVom the Freocb, at : tuno, 
lute, core, luro, Bnice, ivdace, canduce, 
eonnune. uniiaE, bmiio, judev, cndnre. 
nule, mute, secure, lue, abnac, niit, 
male, lUc, jnit, ria die Cockney (dihnlj 
a DOrruplion or (dih^) i it look* rery 
Ilk* it,] jiwtici, humour (pnar), abia 
(f-K j'hO ml, and nmilarlf &, w bts 
rtf r«*vnE*tiTM of (Ij, nj), ebanfntd in 
•anu diitiicU ialn (IJ, nO >a ■ aHuiliie 

7 nit, taSixB a fui u nl, niliie tenlmlt 
(A# pmitA iutt tart, lit laon'tfiiiU'i, 
^berlniiude leailti. cninzie ni». Bat 



when M ii fltul, and wbsn (w Is pn>- 
noancod (in) in EnglJafa. wbiitbM d*- 
riTod from French or ADglouxon 
winico, it is iODndHl (in) or ratbiir 
(fa) with the accent nn the fliM elemcot, 
u in : blue, due. dutj. tne, easas, hna^ 
few, dew, me, crew, blew, Abw, gnw, 
threw, brew, diew, liew, aew, clew, 
Jew, rule (n'ul, rynl), Kw, «kew, 
beaatr, feu. fead, ffnidal, queue (kfo), 
lewd, niin (rtu'in). Euvn (Ta'sn) not 
(Juen). But the mnc ot the cat, and 
uw of the kitUn are in TeriotdaU 



^ 






m). 
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/Wr«C 1920 = first, compare /^rif 530, huld 16699 = held, kulden 
15802 = helden, AWllw 7921 = hills, put 14982 = pit, and many 
other cases there seems to he no doubt that u must he read as i or «. 
Cumpare Canturbwy 16, with : from Canlw'btrt/, the mure iiier^ 803, 
and this again with the three rhymes— 

And tbiu I lete him sitte in tbe pirit 

And January and Maj romTnge mirj/t. 10091 

thow paet« Id&rciiui, 
That writest n« Lhat ilke weddyng owryf 
Oriiir Philologie and he Mtreurit. 960S 

Him tboDght ^at how the wen^ god Mtreurit 
Byfoni him alood, and bod him to h« Muryr. 13ST 
Here we have all three Bpellings mirya, merya, mvryt of the same 
word, the first rhyming distinctly with i short or long, (i) or (iV), 
and the two last rhyming with « long which we must consider as 
(yy). Now in the Schipmannes Tale there is occasion to mention 
the tflwn of Bruge», and we find it spelled Bntge* 14466, but 
Brigga 14472, 14669, 14712, which must have been intended for 
the same sound. Kecollecting that the sound of (y) short is in 
Sweden, Denmark, and moat of Germany scarcely distinguished 
from (i) short, into which it very often entirely falls, it occurred 
to me tliat the explanation of this use of u short as i might be a 
similar vagueness or indistinctness of pronunciation, and that the 
scribe, writing from dictation, either actual or internal, (for it will 
be found that the copyist usually pronounces the words to himself 
aa he writes, with a mental effort which reproduces the sound to 
his conseioUBoeBH althongli it is externally inaudible, and although 
the organs of speech are not tTen put into the corresponding posi- 
tions), feeling doubtful, ocaasionally wrote w, but generally i or «. 
This theoiy supposes thot the (y) was a known English sound, and 
that the u represented tlie Anglosaxon y. Id the words huty, bwy 
where tho old u spelling has clung t« the words notwithstanding the 
(i^ e) sounds, we have y in Anglosaxon bj/iig, byrigean. IViut is 
marked by Salesbury as having tho sound (i), and so it has in 
Scotch, where (ptt) or (pet) is also said occasionttlly Sot put. This 
again calls to mind the East Anglian (ktvcr)' for (kuver), now 
rkav'j) E> anier, mentioned in Gill, and also his denunciation of the 
Mopsey transformation of (butsh-erz meet) into (brtsh'era miit). 
There would seem therefore to ho some physiological connection 
between u short, and i short, which must be sought for in the eleva- 
tion of the tongue, both being high wide vowels, although (h) is back 
Mui (t) front, (m) round and {i) primary. 

This theory that, when short a stood for short i or e, it was in 
feet meant for the short sound of the French u (y), of which the 
long sound was at that time represented also by «, will receive ad- 
ditional corroboration in the next chapter. 

' Tho Eart Anglian Fromptornim spellings fydytt fidjlo. fadjfr fether, 

writtis eimeryrifff, and, in connection j^W« giii!t,^ni( linit, %"j" hilU. p)(l 

with tiic wnrds wehaToheen previouBiy ]iii, pull put, ii/tly laily lusty, eyitjfr 

conaidvring, it ii interesting Co note the nstei, Mtreuri/i Murourj, myry mony. 
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buf 

bur)>ctonge 

lurncdo 
wondur 

undoratondc'^ 






syn, syth 

wonder 
TnderetAndo 



In Treuiaa's Higdcn, tating the chapter 59, J)e Ineolarum Linfuu 
and comparing the t«xt in Mr. Moiris's Specimens of Early English, 
p. 338, tnkcn from the Brit. Mus. M3. Tiberius, D. vii., with the 
Harleian MS. 1900, and Castfln's edition (Brit. Mus. C. 21. d) I 
find the following epcllings : 

EarUian, 1900. Cnxion. 

be|> ben 

first 
birbctenge 

lemcd 

wondw 

vndsratondef 
This comparison at any rate shews that different scribes had a 
different feeling as to the towcI that should be employed, and 
proTes the practical identity of this short u with short i or e. If 
any one will resolnttly say,' (byth, iJTst, byrth'etuq, syth'e, 
lyr-nede, wnn'dyr, un-dyratondeth), and then compare his pronun- 
ciation with provincial ntterances of the same woi^, which are tbo 
best living representatives of the ancient, he will be better able to 
appreciate the trouble of the scribe in selecting the proper letter, on 
the theory here advanced. It must he borne in mind that the 
scribe WDe qnite fomtliiir with long (yy) and had a lett«r for it, u, 
and that be bad no other letter for short (y) but the eame u, 
although he had three signs for short (u), viz. u, o, ou. In such a 
case ho most probably felt it to be a greater liberty to use t, or », 
than u in many woras, although, to avoid the ambiguity of sound 
(y, u) in the letter u, he often employed ■', t. 

Although it is of course possible that there was a dialectic West of 
England pronunciation (u) which replaced (y) or (i),' it is at least 
extremely doubtful, and certainly cannot apply to the indiffcrMit 
use by the same writer of u and » in similar situationa in the some 
sentence us already point«d out (p. 298). 

' Withoat coDsidcrable practice an 
Euglishnun Diaj Bad tbe diatinct mim- 
ciatiaa uf ltie«e words veir trunble»amo, 
eapwiallj vben be feela twand to keep 
hmuelf dear of [a, .". e). TTic true 
short (y) in > clo«ed iiyllable ' 



short (y) 
{Special ■' 



Prof. Mm MuUer, eeta t 
nUed (Mal'j) uid (Mol-i). that it U a 
pitf English people do not know that 
th»e sound* wnud be naintellifilile in 
OenDan*, *ber« theii om (Uil'j) 
would be rrsdilj oadentood. Evpq 
Wllldoa, whu lirrd at b time when wc 
know from WilUi thiit (jj) wu ■ 



distinction of long acJ short." See 
lupri p. 176. 

> Mr. Baniea, m his Poenu of Sural 
Lil'e b the Donet Dialect, 1S4S, p. 81, 
sain : "U \a wuU, will, i> lathsi tu- 
•rttled, beine muatlj souniled in tlie 
Vale- of BhieVmore as h in M( (a) ; 
boi m some parts tritl is vml, ■ in fiM 
(a), and sometimes viill witli the S of 
Ocrman mitt0- (rt- • ■ ■ I" the Vil« 
of fitackmoor urul is at diffirrcnt tinea 
tiOCl, umU and vll (whI. w;>1. wyl) 
ncn in the mme muutb." In the in- 
trcdurtory lett*r to Nnthon nan's 
Lcrtien in the Dpionahim Di>Iort,bT 
Mr. Ileiir^ DainI, ol Eiit*T. 1M7, 
l2mo, pp, 61. I find Ibo following or- 
tbograpbin kindljr tnt«rpreteil Uu nw 



i 
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i conclusion is that U in the xiv th century was gene- 
rally (yy, "). 1^"'^ short U was occasionally employed for(i, e), 
which were generally sounds into which a more ancient, ori- 
ginally Anglosaxon (y), had fallen, although through errors 
I of the scriM U was employed in many words for I, E simply. 




EU, EW — XIVTH Centdrt. 

In tiie xvith century there were two pronunciations of this com- 
bination, as there were also in the Frenct language, (yy, eu). The 
fbllowing lists may he collected from Chap. III., under the headings 
M (p. 137) and u (p. 163), where the italicised words in eio are 
now spelled with tu. 
£U ^= (yy) ; ll»u>, brew, gitwe, knew, mew (of hawks), new, reuia 

(a plant), slew, snew, trewe 
Ea = (ou) ; dewe (moisture), ewe, fewe, to hew, mew (of cats), 
sewer (a waiter), shew, shrewe, strew 

Shymes in eie are necessarily few in number. I have noted 
lather more than thirty in the Canterbury Tales. For the purposes 
of comparison an alphabetical list of all the words in these rhymes, 
includmg one Latin word, and a few words whose spellings seemed 
'Of importance, though tfaey do not occur in rhyming syllables, has 
'Wn annexed. Against each word its pronunciation in the xvith 
century has been written, when it could bo aflcertainod, on the au- 
thority of Bull. (Bullofcar), But. (Butler), G, (Gill), P. (PalsgraveJ, 
8a. (Salesbury), Sm. (Smith). The immediate ags. (Anglosaxon), 
or fr. (French, often old French), oripn follows, together with the 
orthography, when it could be found, in the Pr. (Promptoriura), the 
firat being the reading in Mr. Albert Way's text, and the sub- 
•equent ones those which he adds from other MS. Nest follow the 
rhymes in which the word occurs, with its orthography in the place 
and the reference number. By this means a complete comparative 
of all the words is furnished, which will enable us to draw a 
itttiafiwtory conclusion. 

Hr. J. ShiMy. of Plymonth, in may not Ira the oue, for (lal, spal] maj 

lieh u b sppnrentlf used for (a, a, u, be rvprewntitires of (bl, tp»\). The 

■J, yy, », «) ; vur (rai) for, ewy (rwri) Devoiuhire (y) ia here seen to be iw- 

(nij, gudt (gwd) good, ifu (dyy, dy) do, certain and to adrait (rj w well. The 

- ■■ "^ ■ ''-- • •■ Mnid a the case in Horiblk. Mr. M. 

Bell hear* French u as (*]. In NathlD 
Eugg's New Series of poems, inclndin^ 

^ .. 'Miick^ Lane' a. ghoat stair in the 

^nd (<b'I, Oeranihire Dialect, dedicabn br per- 
minion to H.I.R, Prince Loni« Lucien 
Bonaparte, LondoB, 18B4,12nio,np. 62, 
Mr. Baitd naes an italic u for tSe (yy, 
m) Kinad. regerviog runum u for the 
olber*, and aimilarty lues a fur (a), and 
the whole orthogrspfaj ia much ita- 



'jfurmatitg {^pataixAr 
{itS) did, yn'vt {*yyy)'yon'»e, no (bt) 
(4, hut (Mm) Gour«e, Itdi Ittl) tell, 

. . Xn 

(b'sl) able, «Hy {<»>'■) only, lh«r rdha] 
thee, vmllinj (wal-i'n) willing, tuka 
(iBjka) books, adM (adyy-J adieu. Hero 
wB h»»e rf«d« (dwl) precisely a* in the 
xmth century, in Bobert of QloQcester 
otc, but iaU. tpuU (tal, epai) aeem to 
' '' ' a ancient (Ml, apol) ; yet this 
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A careful esamiiiatioQ of Hub list wgnW shew that if 
confined only to tlie words for vhich wc have inth ccntar; sotlio- 
rity, the old cIossch wonld remain andistarlml, becaiiM- no {y) trard 
rhymes with an (en) word or eonTt-mtly. Bat if we reouirlt tlut 
Aw rhymcH with Irve, SmeWf and also me, and that nit, which rbjrmea 
_with Aim, also rhymts with true and with threw, wo are led to ixiCi- 
clode that (riM and ihreio would have rhymed in tht xtrth, as they 
do in the xixth century, fiat thin breaks up the old chi£sificatioa 
altogether. On eaamijitng the et3'mDlogicaI relatione, it will be aocQ 
that the old elassification is at variance with them, hat biking tl>em 
as a l>a«ie we can divide the words into two classes, French and 
AnglonfixoD, — including in the latter, words certainly Gennaaio, 
though not accurately traced,^ — as follow? : 
French — blue, due, McAnc, glue, new, reiaeic, ttew, me. 
Anglusaion — drunkeleai, fete, hew to hack, hew servant, hit*, imem, 
neic, reu) row, rue, thew, ehrete, ihre%e, true. 
The following tjtblc then shews that words of the &nt elan 
rhyme together, bnt no word of the firet cIum rhymes with toy 
word of the second class. The fin^t class ciirresjionds to a Frvnch 
the second to an .\jigloi<axon lie, tow. Taking into consideradoa the 
Latin rhyme: de coitu, cHchicu 9685, as well as the dmrntioa Ap 
theae words, there can he little doubt that in Chaucer's tiice thft 
first class had (y) and the second {vfo). This distinction, 
carefully kept, was not understood in the snth century in which 
several of the (eu) words, as knew, new, true, hud fallen into the (j) 
class. At present all the (y) class, and most uf tbc (eu) olosa b«ini 
fbrwed an (iu) class,' except when, through the influence of a pte- 
codin^ (r), the modem English organs natiimlly change (in) inla 
(nu), but BoiDC of the (en) claas have )>ccomc {oo) us ehtw, mnr 
more tVequently written ehow. In such n word as TAmmm 803, 
there is no diphthong, and wc bavc to read (Thi 

In the XIV th century then it wU! be safest to cull EU", 

EW, (yj'), in worda of French origm, and (en) in all 

otbur words. 

Au-nADinncAL List ojr EW Rktjcim, kk. 
4M«riy (bea-li) O., fr. beouW. Pr. bewle, Am (dyv) Bm. O. 



fy (bea-li) O., &. heouU. IT. t 
teiivnu iter, hcvlc S3IIT 
(blj)!) 8ln. Mil. blMh, bli 
blvo, bliu. Pr. Iilixi hridut ; b 



■e (fof \i 
tol, Lt il« r"itii. i-.,rnM. ;"iB,i, a« foi 

i/ witli . 
lubcd, 1... 
the *iiri I.. 

ibnak*Jc*> ubniin 7GST, et<)7. <" 

' For ttw Beotgh eamitL, tc p. in. i 



ft, dfli. ft. 

deire30i« 
utAew, h. oKbiTDT, ischetrr, tee 
inqniTBT, Vi. ubttfti lilt; em 
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Boil., ags. heawan. hcswian, 
lewyn iMo. liakke and hewe, 
Uj hBm on a rcwe=row, 2867 
Jl^u _> hind, doineati« aervnnt, ags. 
him; bewe nnCreire B6S9. 
aes. biw. hlw, henir; liiewe trewe 
13888, howB trewe 10901, 17207, 
hewe nene 1039, 109A3, 113S7. 
heweinfm = hatt rampauioH 19066 

fknyj) But, ags. tneow perf. from 
»H«ic<»i ,- kuewe newe 14996, 
kaowerewBEreprnf, 30S1 

for hBwkt, (myy) P. Sm, ft. mne 

•laet fir pulling poultry tojaltm; 

?. muE fbr lisnkca irxm; Pr. mi 
of hawkjB, /ofeonoriHW, mwe or 
CDWle, m», mswontiin ; mewe 
(for ponJtty) Mewe 361, tnuwe 
{for bnwkt) blflwe 108B7 

(nyy) Sm. G., »g». ncowe, nive. 
njwe ; Pr. owe, net, hotbi ; nf we 
hewe, lose, 10053, 11327, newn 
trewe 14344, 16535, newe untrewe 
TS7, 12070, 15S14, nowe knewe 
I499S, neiFG threw (error for 
lAnwt) 14083 

meijH, amovto ; remewed i-glewed 
10495. 

rwc, 9ft. rawB, Pr. rowe leriit ; lay 
hem on a rcwe^riHV, bakke and 
hcwe 2867 

rue, pain, reiieatanoe, repent : ags. 
hrmwfl, hroownn; Pr, ruwyijiM- 
nilm tomparior ; rewo = pain 
Bchrcno 8087, rewe = Afli's nm- 
paaitm trewe ISOfi, ri!Wc = r»pm( 
bewe 3S29, rewo = taut nrnpai- 
tin faewe^Aw 12666, rewe = r«- 
pent knewe 3081 

nfa, f^. rinle tmnauliti nUe, Fr. rewto 
* (echjTiffe, rtfula, nerma ; rente 
}, reul(3 1674 
e ruf, qiiaai breow^e Fr. rut}ic 



14 SOB, iDuthe 
Irowthe slontbe^iAiM 4949 

jAmo (iheu^ Bm, 6. Bull, nge, Mawian 
aoeawiBn; Pr. srbewo or Bcbew. 
ynge munlratie ; achewa «cbrem 
fiSefi, 12844, Kbeire iewe 7131, 
12640, 13758 

ihrne (nhreu) P., etymology nnknowi, 
tee Wedgewood 3, 17B. Pr. 
Bchrewe pravm, BcWwyd pra- 
tatm, sehrewyd hertjd prariiatrt, 
echrewdBnessB prarilat, «cbrewe 
TewB = poin 0087; BChrswe shewe 
5806, 12844, echrewe dronkelewe 
7^27, 9407, 13910, sohrewe fewe 
14234 

itiK, ft. cstoTe, Pr. ituwyN mete, Btnyn, 
ili^rAo: etuwyn tnenn or bnthjni, 
gtnyn in m stw. ioltm; stwe l^iche 
pond,Blewe, eieariuoi; etwelwtlio, 
itupha; Btewe=.jU pond mewe 
(fiir ponlhy) 361, ttj'vea = troM(b 



„r 



r pnraiy 1 prrt^or, suwynge 
nqvtm, avin^ fwfuiut ,- suwed 
eschiewed 18823 

mrel]/ (syyr) 8s, Bnll., h. aeor; asarte 
1606, ttswetVn 64H6 

tkrtK Bgs. )<reaw ; threw (erTor for 
12970, thrnot) newe 14983 

tnu (tryy) P. Ba. Bull, O, ags. treowe, 
trjwe ; Pr. trwe vmu, tmwe 
mann wrat, trowe bewe = Aw 
10901, 17207, tiewe hiewe=AiH 
1383S. trowe rewc 1806, 3629, 
treweuewe 14344, 16636. 

tritth, ags. treowiS, Pr. trowtbe veriliu, 
trenth renth 1 4008, trowthe nintbe 
ilouIh<i=(AMA 4949 

unlrtu, me Inie, untrewe hewo=Mr- 
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(re have already had occasion to Tcmark (p. 236), when the 
«, which is the natural repreetrntative of the (uu) sound in 
fill languagea that have adopted the fioman alphabet, hR§ come to 
loBe its proper sound, as is French, Dutch, Swedish, Engliah, but 
that eound remiung m the Itmguapie, it becomes neccssory t^ adopt 
some other notation for (uu). The (uu) sound in these eases has 
been generally a transformed (oo). Hence it lay ready at hand to 
use simply for tiis sound, as we have seen was occasionally done 
in Chaucer (p. 267), and is still done in fnons, etc., and as the Swedes 
have been content to do. The Dnteh employ w for (uu), as they 
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use 00 and o for (oo), but, as appears firom the history of this ortbo- 1 
graphy (p. 236, oote 3), et was in fact long o used ae (uu), precisely I 
as m the last case. The French used ou, in the earliest existing I 
documents,' though the Normaua used u for both (yy) and (uu) ap- 1 
parently, as may be seen in the French original of Henry 111, 'rd« 
EDglisb proclamation, Chap. Y, § 3, No. I. On an csaminstion of 
the documents of the xiii ti century it will be found that the u: 
u for i, e, representing the y, that is (y), of the Anglosaioo, greatly . 
increased towards the end of the period, so that confusions hetwMin J 
the valucB of u as (uu, yy) became annoying. Writers then appear* 
to have introduced the spelling ou towards the close of that period, I 
in conjunction with u, to represent (uu), but, the convenience being 1 
manifest, on became general by the early part of the xiv th century, fl 
These facts will be established in the next chapter, and are here only J 
8tat«d by way of anticipation. There was one disadvantage io Iha 1 
use of ou, namely that it had also to be employed for (oou), but thia J 
occasions veir xUght inconyenionce. In. the present place we have 1 
only to eatabfish that oh really represented (uu) generally, and o 
seqocntly (u) occasionally, in Chaucer. 

As the use of w for short (u, u) was already well fixed, and its nae 
for i", « was rapidly going out, ou was of course not so frequently 
employed for short (u) as for long (nu). Examples however occur, 
thus : oil 5729 stands for u*, outtrljf 6245 for utterly, and the 
orthographioB Jm'otM6344 torArriu*. CauiatiiutG7 22 for CaueoHu, 
leave no doubt of the use of ou as short (u). Curiously enough the 
sound of (iiu) fell into (ou) about the ivith century {p. 160), ami ou 
scn-ed then to represent that sound without change of spelling, Bnt 
aftf r this it became important to distinguish the (uu) and (oo) sooads J 
of long 0, and the orthography oo, adopted for the former (p. 96), f 
has remained in use to the present day. In the unaccented syllablea I 
•our, representing -(uur), the orthography was left unchanged am J 
well OS the pronunciation. In the xvn th century these syllables fell I 
into (-ar), and either the o or ti in -our was felt to be superfluous. I 
In quit* recent times factions have been formed, one requiring -or to 1 
he used universally, others maintaining that -ortr should be prewrved 
to distinguish the words that come from the French, which now ex- 
hibits -eur, corresponding to a later development of that language. 
In Chaucer's time however -our was uscid, simply because the pro- 
nunciation was (-uur), as -oun was used for the present common I 
t«rtDinntion -on, compare corrupi:iouu 13950, confoseioun ]73£,J 
Tcgionn 2083, visioun 7259, leoun 6377, etc., which vrm \ 
nounced (un) or (nun) oven in the xvi th (^tmtury (n. 99), 
have retained -out unaltered, and thia was also (-ua) lu the xvi tb 
oantuiy (p. 150), 



1 Dim. Onto. ■). Bom. Spr. I, 430, 
2nd fd , whm he i^niilv BiuarT Hum. 
Liiitlchra, S2. lu iili«<r Ihnt Uin Oli) 
Rflmaui orrinioiwlly n»Bl pm M n mm 
mibagnphkal nga for ii. ■od rnnurlu 
ttui II wu ami enplojcd for a ihort 



Tnwel, M KAwaurs r^ >i«vfhM, ob< 

ioK Ihit Momnurn (CnWnl. Dial , 

217) ud KitM'hl {Vt milluuia PopiU ] 
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Afl Palflgrave (p. 149), and BuUokar (p. 152), in the rviUi century 
recognized this (uu) Bound of oit, it will only be necessary to intro- 
duce a few examples. 

Rhtice3 with LiTDf Names: — Theseus, desirous 1675, oTiriouB, 
Sarins 6079, Venus, contrarious 6279, Apius, lecoherous 13680, 
Olaudins, corrageoda 15821, yiciona, Swethoaeus^^ Sutlottiut 15949, 

Il^iitiochina, yenemoua 16061. 
I Bhtiebs wtth Fkehce Woeds : — 
I What will ye dine ? Iviil go Ihtrtatouli. ■- 

I Now, dsme, quod he,^ caiu dj/ lautu diiidt. 

Fiill man)' mavde bright in bour 
I Tbej moiirne for him, par amour. 

Compare — 
And but thou do my norice hononre 
And to my (^bamberei nithinoe my bmire. 
Natuhjii SonwD. — The cry of the ciKkoo was certainly intended 
to be (knk'kuu'), and this determines ow in 
I This cmwo song, Cuckow, cui^kuw, cuckme ! 

L Whut brid, quodPbebua, what 6ong "jagiitow nwet 17175 

I Perfectly Saxon words as bour, now, alouU, having thus the 
toimd of (uu) cstabliahed, we may feel sure of it in other cases, as : 
hons Caukanous 6721, thus ricious 7629, dowte aboute 489, tour 
honour 2029, Arthour honour 6440, dortour hour 7437, powre 
laboure 185, flour odour 2939, hour schonr 3519, emperour 

1 honour flour 5507, in an hour (error for howe), to hononre 14954, 
lioures Bchourea 3195, 10431, and hence sehowrcs 1 = {ahuur'es) ; 
TOW how 7982, youthe nouthe 463, to give the child to souke, all 
m the cronke 4155, colours (error for eolaura) floures 10824, licour 
flour 3, adoun broun 394, licorous moas 3345, pitous moua 143, 
lumndes stoundes 5867, stounde founde 5441, vertuous hous 251, 
&ff to touchc, in his coucho 5669, untrouthe routho 5107. Whence 
also we conclude that: cowde 110, flowtynge 91, drowpud 107, 
embrowdid 88, so wowetb hire 3372, thoy blew and poteprd, thay 
tchryked and thay howptd 16885, facound 13465, and numcrons 
other words in oh, have also (uu) or (u). 

As examples of those cases in which on, ow, had the aonnd (oou) 

maintained in the uxth century oa (oou) practically, but {oo) theo- 

Entically, we may take : anoon the mk^m, with flelschhok or with 

f pulet = awh, aga. sawl, awul 7311, Bowe, unknowe 125, lowe 

I Imowe 2301, I trowe, undui^rowe 155. 

In the provinces two sounds of ou, ok are also common. One of 

liese is (nu) in almost all diatricts, but the others varies a» (ao, aa, 

m, iau, ou, iou), and even (au, ou], and there is great difliculty in 

I obtaining a satisfactory account of what tho aounds really are, and 

I wnsequcntly in classifying them. The following liata referring to 

"" >■'■»'■■' > ■ 1. . -11 specimen. For the 



L Hk dialect of South Shields,' will s 



' Obligingly canununicatfd bj the Bct. C. T. Fotta, of Ledbury. 
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present purpose the most important point to dwell oa is the per- 
sistence of the (iiu) eountl. 

010 = (uu) in : down, town, crown, tower, now, trowscre, how, 

flower, power, drowned, cow, bow, bow i. & v. fiiei*ri, bow 

orruf = (bou). 

OH = (uu) in : plough, round, §ound, mound, hound, doubt, thou, 

about, count, out, house, sour, flour; — found, bound, ground, 

these three words are also pronounced with (o), but this is for 

the diiilect even, very vulgar; — our, which ia vulgarly (war). 

ou =^ (au) in : brought, sought, fought, bought, thought, ought t. 

& v., nought, soul, four, loup «. & f . ^= hap, coup = exehaitgt, 

010 = (an) in : blow, snow, low adj., row »., crow, eJow, bebw, 

know, callow, arrow, barrow ; — owe, own, another and less 

vulgar pronunciation of these words would bo (au, aun), and 

in these words generally (au) not (oo) would be the alternative 

pronunciation. 

= (au) in : old, cold, also (aad, kaad) ; — sold, told, also (aeld, 

teld) ;— old, bold, fold ;- stroll, toll, loU ;— over (au-er). 
(au) b heard in : daughter, neither, either, loose, sew, chew, mev, 
row p. & *., low ^^Jlami, bow arciu. 
Mr. Murray has been kind enough to famish the following in- 
teresting account of the Scotch usages : 

" In all the Scottish dialects the Anglosoxon long u, and Fimcb 
9U, retain their old sound (uu, u) before a. consonant as: boar 
(buur) bower, clour a tw«lling earned by a How, dour, ihilhem, 
flower (fluur), hour (uur), power (puur), tour (ets /uur tuur to 
piM) ilt your turn to plai/, tower, sour, stour' looie dml, showw, 
scour, devonr (di-vuur), our (uur), your, pour (puur), cower 
{kuur), spout (spuut), shout, lout (luut) A.8. l&iiaH, to tloop, rouse, 
bouse (ruuz, buuz). 

"In the following the vowel ia shortened in quantity but an- 
changed in quality : brown (brun), crown, doun (dun), drown 
(dnin), gown, loun, town (tun), bowl Fr. houle (bill), foul, fowl 
(ful), swim (sum), sum (sum), howl, yowl, scowl, owl, huwlet Tr. 
houiettt (Hul-at), mouldy, course, court (kurs, kuit), source, douoe, 
CToose (krus) tprigfitht/, house, mouse, louse, mouth (routb), droQth 
drought, south, Soutra,' souter, snout, out, about, (nt, obut~), doubt) 
clout, bout (b drec|k'in but) a drinking bout, stout, scout, pouch, 
vouch, crouch, ofl«n (kruutsh), couch, bulk (buk), duck mril^ — 



( 



' Tbc flnrt (Uuua of Bunu'i uMreBa 
" to ■ Mountain Daily, on tuminff one 
doini with the ploogh, in April, 1788," 
W«, mMl«t, i-rimnin-tinpeil Buwdt, 

For I niBim cnuh udbii^ tlic ttuun 
Thy tleniiiT rtmi ; 

To ipare thc« now u put mjr pow'r. 
Thou boDnii! ^enl, 



veil illiutrkta th»R [au] sound*, tlw 

Sonunciation ia thni heard by Hr. 
array ftoni i townimnn of t]i« p«M. 
fWii, mod-Mt, kremi'D-lipit Haof, 

For aoi man krvah <>roai|* 
Ohai ilimd' 
Is ipm dhi nm 



Dhuol 



m.) 



' The hilly tidg« which upariil«a tlic Lothiani from Ibc wulh coaaUy. 
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the noun b (dyk, dcek), — drouk to dretiek, jonk to eludt, louk, pont 
(o pwi, pilfer, ploock to pluek, snck, tone o'drum, Btouk a ihoek of 
com. 

"The eoinbinatjon -ound is, like -md, in a transition state; the 
paet participles : bound, found, ground, wound, arc usually (ban, 
fond, gran, wan], and ground s. (gr.ind), but I consider thifi to bo 
recent, for I have heard (n) in some of these from old people, and 
we always hear it in : Where are ye (bun) or (bund) for, to beat 
the (bunds), boondit, hoondarie, boon'trce : and the sound is 
always used in round (rand), sound, to found, founded, foundation, 
stouitd a /t or ' >pell ' as (d stund a dha tceth'ek) = a fit of tkt 
toothache. Mound is occasionally (Band), usually (mmd). 

" Anglosaxon u final is also (un) in most of the Scottish dialects, 
but in that of the Southern counties, the sumo law which has de- 
Teloped long ) into (ei), here dovolops (uu) into (au). The follow- 
ing words therefore prououncfd in the other dialects with (un) are 
pronounced in Teviotdalo and Dumiriesahire with (an): cow, sow, 
how, you, now, bow to bmd, through, doo dcvo,' loe (o love, brow, 
fu' fall, fipxy, gout, an afttr taite (guu), Tev. (pru), as (it liffis -e 
kwilr g3ii abut' (t) =: it has a queer flavour about it, pu' pull, (supr^ 
p. 287,) mou' mouih. 

" The Borderers thus pronouncing (eu) where the other Scots say 
(un),— where the others say (an) they advance a step and say (ou), 
BO tjiat the following words are in the Lothiana pronounced (au), in 
Teviotdale (ou), in English {oo) or (ooa) : bow areut, grow, dow 

Ite avail, howe a hollow, knowe a knoll, bowe a boll,' lowo' a fiame, 
KTwe a poll, rowe roll, roa>, stow, tow, trow, thowe to thaaj, drew 
W&tideh fMii, a driide, bowl, soul, four, glower to stare, ower over. 
L *' The two prommdutions may be shewn thus : 
W Central Scotch: (faur baulz fitu » njuu molk f* dho kuu) 
K Teviotdale: (four boulz feu 9 niu mclk thne* dhe kau) 
B*Hllg'i"^ ■ fmir Knoflo full nf iipTP miik fivim Ihf* foar ** 

The 






s full of new millt from the i 



The concluaion seems therefore to be that OU, OW in 
the XIV th century should be read as (uu, m) except in 
those cases where aie, or simple' o was used in Anglo- 
saxon. 



< A school iaspeclor wishiiie to wt 
the Bound of (uu) out of a llnwick girl, 
and unnware of this peruliaril)' of pro- 
nnndntion, uked her what >hc railed n 
nij^n, (A dsu] replied nbc. and paced 
Ikim as much aa the child posed the 
teacher, irho, waotina: to obtain from 
him the word take, asked him : " What 
would }'an do, if I (^Te yoa a piece of 
cake F " aod received the very natural 



"!"i 



Eat il 



' Compare — 

iDhan let'l wit en dha pott 
)hot lethta dha kan'l at dha lou) 
=There'i Bttle wit in the poll or head. 
That light! the candle at the low .or 

and the pm oa the name* of Mean. 
Lowe and Bright nt the KdiuburKb 
Hefom remonatration : "The Lowo 
that'll nercr bum Bright" (Dhe loo 
dhdfl neTDT hirn hre*ht). 

* So likewise in the JSamthfi lUalect 
throo it luod for from. 
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§ 3. The Consonants. 

Very little ie to be learned from the rhymes respecting the! 
consonants. With our knowledge of the xvi th century c 
sonants, however, there caa be but little doubt aa to tbs'l 
Talues of any one of tbem. 

B, 0, CH, D, F, 

B when silent as in doult, debt, was not written thus : dowU 489,-)! 
d»tU 2B2. It waa otherwise (b) of cours*^ ' 

C was (s) or (k), according to the same rules as at present, bat 

oi- remained (si-) and had not become (eb). In the teimination 

-twn, we find c, i, t intcrchan^ng, shewing the identity of sooitd, 

but it always formed two syllablea. Compare 

la, bwr linth kynd hU dnmiiiMiMin, 

And sppclit Hemelh di>crefi«un, ITIK 

O vunlnut, ful of kLi tuapevFibiiH 

Wluerv was tliy vit Had thf diacrMMun. IT2I4 

And eke lie wai of luci diKfeati'^HH. 16~9£ 

CH waa generally (tsh), see J, E. 

D was (d) of course. 

F seems to haro been always (f), so that of must be called (oi 

not (ov). Judging from other writing, as Bobert of Gloucester si 

Trevisa, u or c would have been used had (t) been pronounce 

Mr. Murray says that of is still pronounced (of) in the North, whei 

the consonant is retained before a vowol, as (dba nid of s bist) &' 

h»ad of a heatt. 

G, GN. 

G followed the same rule as at present, and was (g) in all Sasoi 
words, but in French words (g) before a, o, u, and (dzh) beforafl 
(e, i). See J. 

GN occasionally represented simple n, as in the couplet 
Scbe roajr niita ■ knale child atttignt 
By Liklibcd, nth acho njt not kartigru. 8323 

whore gn represents an old French gn, in baraigM, whirb was p 
bably (nj) as now, so that (atain' barain-) would bo the natui 
English representatives. Accordingly the MS. Univ. Cam. Dd. 4 
24, here writes atUi/ne, hareiftu; a spelling found also i 
7334, in 

Thou nual to thf derir m.nDtjme alttyni 
Bnt I Ihat tm cxilod, lud bariyiu 
or alle grace 131fi 

while fn and n rhj-me in 

And of liit KQgtmo vntn nneonitivi^Kcd 
8«Ui htth All one tfme him Kck ^-/tynttl. 13(76 
where we should hare expected gn in the second line as much M I 
in the first. Companyo 34, was alao commonly writUn for : < ~ 
poignye 3837. 
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How were digna, htnignt 519, pronoonced P As Anglo-Frcncli 
(diin-e, beiiHn-e)?' Or after the custom of Latin proDtutciution 
(mnq'niiB, iq'uiB) In tha middle ogea — testified by the medieval 
Latia ortbograph}', and still (ixutting in Salesbury's time, — as 
(diqTie, beniq-ne) ? The questioE offects also such wotcIb as digniU, 
tignifie, sign. Here the modem uso condign dignity, bmign btnig- 
nity, lign tignify (k^nd^in dtg'ni'tt, binain' bintg'nttt, sain eig'ni- 
foi) would seem to lead to an anterior (di'in dig-nite, bcniin' be- 
ntg'ntte, stVn atgniftre). Bnt the old example of t-'wined for tigntd 
in Henry Ul.'rds English proclamation, throws a doubt orer this. 
As however the special wonl lign, bad aRaiuned a thoroughly Saxon 
I, ttgnian to sign or bless, ugnury a signing with the cross or 
' Lg, the (fti) sound would be developed naturally by the 
_e of the guttural g into (j). 

Can we consider the forms: deynous 3939, 6'114, deyne 3961, 
'304, deyneth d'286 aa conclusive. The French dignc, doigner, 
lew a double form in these words, and hence leave ns still 
^in doubt. The word ; dyne 4-200, 4-201, = diru, was in French 
djsgner, dispncr, and is considered by Boquefort to bo derived from 
the commencement of the grace dignare, domine, but the etymology 
is go doubtful ' that no weight can be attached to this. The termina- 
tion -igTU is not found rhyming either with -tynt or 't/ne, and this 
would i prion lead ns to conclude that the sound was different 
ftom either, that ia, neither (-ain-o) nor (-(Vn'e). But we find : digne 
benigne resigne 4-125, 4'225, sygae benygne 6-183, digne signe 
fi'330, so that the old and proved (sain) and the occasional (dmn) 
would seem to imply also (benain-, resain'). On the other hand 
Gill writes (benig-n) or (bentq-n) for bmign, and this ought to im- 
ply that he did not Icnow the pronunciation (benoiu-), which may 
nevertheless have existed, and been ignored. Jones, however, 1701, 
gives only (binig-an), though he admit* (sain, reasin-), and Sales- 
bury and Smith give (sein), OiU (sain), Buchanan and Sheridan in 
the xvmtli century give (binoin- biiniin-). Similar difficulties 
luive existed in the pronunciations of impugn, impregn. 

If the sound (ain) had prevailed in Chaucer's time, we should 
expected (aiu), not fein) in the xnth century. Bullokar 
. to write (siin), and the (scin) of the ivi th and (soin) of the 
Tixtb century are in harmony with this, which would imply (stVn) 
in Chaucer also. In this doubt the safest plan seems to be to adopt 
(iVn) for Chaucer's pronunciation, admitting the secondary form 
(ain) when *y» is written. This will be consistent with tho present 
and intermediate pronunciation, with the general use of i in Chaucer, 



i. .„...,... 

^^^r ad) lafiUiatiii^Nfocciire in old PrescI) 

'/ with brifMtdirUfiAtiag DucBnEesub vocs , 
brifa. And the HS. 18S of Mag. CoU. 
Dsfbrd, ciud by M. Oiain (latroduc- 
-loFreudi: ■ ■ -^ ■ 



' p. 29) tajt, rulu 93: 



conque n Mquitirr i* La rae^a dicidoae, 
in £ieraia BiUabia g d«b«t interpimi, 
ut ttrtaignimml, bmignenunt ; sed g 
non debet sonari." 

' Among the etymoni given are 
Sti-rvta, decoenHre. deoima (hora), 
BdigiaDare,dfijeODer=diajqiuiarE. " " 



I, quaudo- Donkuk'i Diei, Bob dtiinart. 
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Bud with his use of -gnt in other words, and bb regards the word I 
tign would imply that he took it from the French with the other 1 
words, or dcMguMlly udopted a Freauh is preferL<Dco to the on-T 
tiquated pronunciation (sain). The qut'stion is one of extreme dif-f 
ficulty and thu conclusion is doubtful. 

GH, Y, Z 

The modem editors usually represent g or rather j ' by yA when 
medial and toul, and by y or y when initial. In Mr. Morris's 
Chaucer Extracts he purposed to shew where the manuscript ex- 
hibited } for his printed gh, y, by italicising these letters. He has 
not carried out his plan with mifflcient aecuracyto make an examin- 
ation of the MS. uaneceasaty.* Assuming, however, that where he 
has used the italics, j was employed in the MS., wc obtain the fol- 
lowing results for the Prologue, Enightcs Tale, and Nonne Prustes' 
Tale, in which I have here used a common t in place of 5 or 
The numbers annexed to the worda indicate the observed 
of occurrences of this orthography. 

ozcns 



brouzt 1 

douzter 3 

drauzt 1 

eyzen 9 

tiztyng 1 

fornetc I 

forzevo 2 

heyz 1 

heizer 1 

knizt 2 

nozt 8 

nouzt 9 
perdzt 



thouzte 1 

unzolden 1 

wcyzede 1 

wizt 1 

ynowz 1 

zof 5 

Kolwe 1 

zcddynges 1 

zeeldyng 1 



zelwe 



zolden 
zollyng 1 
xolo I 



zolwe 8 
zomanly 1 
sonder I 
Eong 3 



fol- 

I 



rizt 



1 



But the orthography is not consistent, for gh is often employed t 
the MS. Thus, accepting Mr. Morris's edition oa correct, except IB. J 
the words you, etc., we find in the Prologue only 



brought 
bythought 1 
caught 1 



caughte 
draught 
drought 



heih 



1 



herbergh 
bcygh 



> Thu clunutaT in the MSS. U 
Mncnll; indulin^uhkble ftvmi i, w 
Ibnt when m •ditor nnuta some worda 
vilh I and uthnn with < he u nukinf 
■■ >rbitiar7 di*tiii«inii like thai of 
~ rmtinf h. v. In Mr. Horrii'* otUlion 
ir Qavmint Utt the Barty Eitftith 
I.SWC Stritif, 1 i> printnl for both j, 
nd 1. Ic wnnld hnn bMn marc can- 
■UtcDt wilb the cmptoympnt aC Uumu 



Thiiia tb 



■ instead of ) b botli euet. 
tb« pUn I biie ponard in tha 
following lute, and it a one foUowwl 
bj alder prinlcn inil embalmnd ia tha 
Svoloh Mctuiee. Doliel, l(Miknud% 
which tn oftf D »![«) (Urq'u, D<*4 ■ 
D'-u, Maknnvi) in Scotluid, •«• fi> 1 
3B8, n. ' ' 

• Thai ; 
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high 1 


neigh 2 oughte 


1 taughte 1 


highte 1 


neighe 1 raught 


I though 2 


inough 1 


night I right 


4 thought 2 


knight 2 


nightertAle 1 seigh 


1 wight 1 


might 4 


nightingale 1 sleight 


I Wright 1 


mightc 1 


nought 1 Btreight 


1 wroughte 1 


might«a 1 






It may be doubtful whether y is ever used i 


initially, in the modem 



I 



sense. I have not obBerved any instance in the MS., but I have not 
examined it thoroughly with thia riew. The use of y was quite 
established however before the time of printing. 

The reader is requested to refer to the remarks oaph in Chap. III. 
(pp. 209-214). As gh stiU retained its guttural Bounds in the ivi th 
CAntory,' we cannot but believe that it had these sounds in the 
xrrth, whatever may have been the Angloeaxoo original sounds. 
The divarications of (kh) into (kjh, kwh) pointed out in the remorlai 
referred to, bo that it sunk to (j, i) on the one hand, and (wh, u) 
on the other, are well shewn. Thus, to the first chias belong iheigK 
(dhaiih) for though, 

For Ihtigh than night and d&j take of bem h«eiie, 10926 

■which becomes simply they (dhai) in 

That Chanrer. thty he can bat levedly 

On metira and an rhymiug craitely. 4467 

and similaFly teigh 9605, ley 13307 for law. 



nnd is hardly loit yet in the 
prowMi, ihus Prof. ScOgwick ia the 
work eitcd above, p. 2S9, note 4, aaji : 
" The ntppnuim af Ike gvUural KUHdi 
k, I think, the greatat at all the mo- 
dem chan^ in the spokrn langnnee of 
Ihs northern coantiea. Eveij nrllable 
which ha* a Towel or diphthong fol- 
lowed br fh wai once the symbol of a 
Ettnraf tonnd : and I remembei the 
J when all the old men in the Dales 
■oooded nich woidn as tieh, night, 
tiflU, (aiih, nUht, eiibt), &c., with a 
gentle gnttaml breathing, and many 
other words, sach as trough, rpugh, 
tenfih [tTMikh, ruukwh, tai^ieh], bad 
their atE«rauce, each in a grand sono- 
rona ^tluml. The former of these 

C- «al BoniidB Bi-emed purtlj to come 
the palate ; the latt*r from the 
chwt. Both were upirated and articu- 
late; and differed entirely from the 
natunl and simple Tocal sounds of the 
guttural towfIi a, <l (no, **). All the 
old pnnile who remcmbeT the oon- 
teeted electiona of Westmoreland, must 
hBTe [p. 1041 heard in the Dales of 
that oonntj the deep guttural thunder 
in which the name — Sany BraugAam 
. (Brukwh'sn)} — was reTerberated among 



the mnontaina. Bat wa no lon^ 
hear die first Billable of Broug^m 
sounded from the csTems of the chest, 
— thereby at once reminding us of 
— grand northern ancestry, and of 
— .-._. e — , ^f whien Brough 



I fortress o 



sonnid drst felt down to BnuTham 
(Brufigm, Brof'om), but was too Tigot- 
oua for the nenes of modem ears ; and 
then fell lower still into the mono- 
ByUabie broom (Bruom, p. 153) — an 
implement of eerrile use. Wo may 
polish and soften our language by this 
Bmootbing procera ; yet in so doing we 
we are iurretting the longao of onr 
fathers ; and, like deReaenit« children, 
we are cutting oureeives off from trae 
sympathy with our great northern pro- 
goDitoTi, and depnring our spoken 
buiKuage of a goodly port of its rnriety 
ofbrm and Erandeur of einression." — 
p. 103-4. paloeotype introduced. Mr. 
Harray notes that the Southern M u 
alwan (u) in Cumberland and West- 
morelsnd, and that (ruf, tuf, Bruf;) are 
the present pronnnciatiDns of rough, 
tough, Braugk, in tboie counties, and 
(Biwon) iai Brougham in CumburUod. 
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To the second nlaea boloni; XategKt 476, /oipA 3117 = laugh, »a¥g\ 
52G8, 9726, »awh 5265 = saw.' Compare also herbergh 767, her- 
borwh 4117, herbcrw 4143. Sometimes the tmnaitioii is complete 
as in 

For, ai I trowe, I havo yow told ynouw 
To reyw a fcend, ol Inks ho ncier ■» rauw. 1278S 

where y-noiot, roiet (inuu*, ruu] atond for tnough, rough, in which 
the modem soimd of (f), tw alretulf suggested in p. 213, has arisen 
from (wh). So frequent was this ehango in the word tnwgh, that 
it is sometimes neglected in writing as 

For hsd we him, than »er« WD aykvr y-naugi, 
Bat Data God of beren I nuke amw. 12792 

only a couplet beyond the last esample quoted, where we must read 
(inuu', avuu'), . Simihtrly ynoagh, noui 1'2946. where ynow should 
be read as in you, y-»ow 11019. Plough which rhymes with inough 
889, 3159, had generally the pronunciation (pluuldi), and this re- 
duced to (pluu), (shewn in the spelling plow, which 1 have notiued 
elsewhere, but not in Harl. 7334, on oithogrophy found also in the 
authorized veraion of the Bible in the ivn th century,)' generated 
the modem (plou).* The following rhymes may also be noted : 

mien that he HDgh that al the peple laugh. 

No more o! thu, Tur it ia right f-nough. 14376 

He slio hath to do more tbao y-ttough 

To kepe him ± his capil oat of the tlevgh. 16995 

Compare 

Now i> mj cart ont of the ilao psids. 7147 

In which ther ran a swjiQbul io a iwoitgh 

Aa it wrte a >(onn« schuM bent diery ioagh. I6S1 

He (ikotb with lul man^ a tory laeuglt 

Aod goth. and geleth him a knocdpg tmtgh. 3619 

The regular pronunciation of all these mtgh words seems to h&va 
been (uukich), whence (uuwh, uu), which afterwards changed to 
(uf, ou), and finally to (af, 9u). That gh was occasionally writt«a 
without being pronounced, we see by the rhymes: at his rtttmu. 
Sir Hughe 6937, melodic yhe 9, etc. We shall see that this is the 
case also in Shaksperc, whenever it was convenient for the rhyme. 

The form augh may have had similar varieties of sound, as the 
spellings already cited indicate. In both cases we cannot do better 
ttuui follow the filing of the moment, except the rhyme requiics 



' TlicTs i 



I limilar rcHlution of ProT. 31, 4, Luke 17, 7; 



I Icelandic. Thiu tiiga to 
uui a lauenand. in thconticaJly (ban'- 
nrhal, and prncticallT (liaa'wa). See 

■ Tho pannEM an : flmgK Pi. 37. 
12:^W1l«it.l3, la, i Sain. 14,14, 
Job 4. S, ProT. 20, 4, laa. IS, 24, 
aoa. 10. 11. AiDiMfl, II, i Tut. 9. 10; 
ftt«tt Jodg. 11. IB, Pi. 120, 3, Jrr. 
M, la, Hoh 10. 13, Mioah I. II; 
ftiwv ?i. 120.3; piemtk iCar.9, 
10 ; flowing i Kinp IS, 19, Job 1, 14, mstBh.}' 



IM.2S. 24, Amoig, 1.1; p 

61. 5. Jer. 14, 4 ; ptmciham Is*. 2, 1, 

Joel 3, 10. SnprH n. ISO. note i. 

' Mr. Hdrnv nbiwrTea: "ftim^\ 
and vHinc(«aikwb') anil (3nni')oTnliMr 
(anykuih'. saju') are both nsodin Scotoh 
with a dilFerenpe of appliMtiafi. flm^k 
anil flea ore iTDoiiyninui for tho nonn 
(plykirh, plyu). tho fanner the mot* 
for the verb the latter al 



oKil «* (a plynd flld, a plyn-nt 
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I one of two forma to be altered, and then the ^rH should generally 
1 be accomodated to the i^econd, as there ia a probability of its having 
been written down without consideration of whut waa to follow, 
and of its having been then left uncorrected, as being of slight im- 
portance, Thus augh, auwh, auh, aw =: (aukwh, auwh, aua', an), 
where (aaih) may be used for (auitrh). 

"When the letter t follows fresh diJEculty arises. How should 
drought, fiughlen, daughter, nouht, be pronounced? There scema 
uothisg but theory tfl guide ua. At present we say (drdiit, driAt, 
fii-t'n, dAA'tj, lUAt), but these are all quite recent development*, 
"We find fo«ght = (faun't) in Smith, daughUr = (daukh-ter) in Gill, 
I mughi = (nouH't, naun't) in Smith, and (nooukht) in Gill. There 
I is no XTi th century authority for drought. Taking into considera- 
I taon tho double use of ou (uu, oou), it aeema probable that when the 
1 original vowel waa u in ags. as drugo^, the sound should be (un) as 
(dniukht, druuktpht) of which the modern (drout) would be a legi- 
timate descendant ; and that when the original vowel was o aa aga. 
dohtor, the sound was (oou) or perhaps simply (on), the (u) having 
been developed by a (kwh) sound of yA, This would give (drunkht, 
fooukh't'Ujdooukh'ter, nooukhtJorCdrukuiht, foukich-t'n,doukich'ter, 
noukicht). It will probably be as near the truth as we are able to 
get to write (diukht, foukh-ton, doukhler, nonkht). The Hpelling 
notfht, however, indicates a very light sound of the guttural, as 
(nouH't), which rapidly disappeared in (not, nat).' 

What the initial sound of e or j might have been, it is more 
difficult to say. Probably the sound of the ags. letter became 
(ih) or (jh) at an early period. Now in modem Germany (ih) la 
o(t^ considered to be the hisa of (j), that is (jh), and the difference 
is certainly very slight. The ease with which initial (Ah) will pass 
into (j) may be well studied in modem German pronunciation. 
During the ivth century when initial j was replaced by y, the 
transition waa certainly complete. In the nest chapter (§ 2) reasons 
will be given for thinking that this transition may have been pre- 
valent in the time of Lagamon and Orrmin, the preceeding (£h, gh.) 
stage being relegated to the Old Anglosaxon period. It will there- 
fore be safest to pronounce the initial } as (j) whore it corresponds 
to the modem y. 

We shall have an opportunity of seeing g in every stage of tran- 
sition, from (g) through {g, jh, j) to (i) on the one hand, and 
thningh (gwh) to (w) on the other, and even absolutely disappear- 
ing through a scarcely pronounced (gh, girh), in the living Ice- 
I luidio tongue, the very interesting phonetic phenomena of whioh 
I "Will be considered in Chap, V, § 4, No. 2. 

r ' Mr. Hanaj aajB that in Teriotdole 
invght IB (dnith) daughter, foaghtm, 
taaghl, ioughl, bnagkl, thought, naught, 
wrought are (dnukiclilsr, funkifht'D, 
boukuht, Vronkuht), 



Lb nlMolutd} bag. 



(vTokht} vith amph [o) nnd (kh). So 
aim with loch, hough, tough, frDHjrA. 
&c. Te<. Hoiikuiti, looukicb}, Centnl 
Scotch (lokh, lookb). 
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H, by its substitation for gh, is abewn to bave been pronounced 
'when filial distinctly as (h'). In wbat caees, wbcn initial, it became 
(h) or vanisbed, it is now imposBiblc to say. It appears by many 
oldHl^S. tbat there waa often great cunfiiaion as to the use of initial 
h in many words, indicating local and partial peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, similar to those now found. But the MS. under con- 
sideration seonis to be quite consiHtent in the use of initial A,' and 
there is therefore nothing to shew that it was not pronounced in 
honour, honttl, hour, as well as other words. However, in this 
doubt, I have thought it safest in my transcriptions, to follow tlto 
modem use. In the words Aif, Aw, Aim, hire, hem, before which, 
espRcially when enclitic, the final e is, as we Bhall see, generally 
elided as freely as before a vowel, it is extremely probable that the 
A was silent under the same circumstances. It is known to be con- 
stantly 80 in modem English, and some orthorpists even admit lliat 
it should be silent." The apostrophe in caich'em indicates the ab- 
sent A, not on omitted th. "When halh, hast, hadde, were similarly 
placed they also probably lost the A, aa they also adniitt(.<d the elinoB 
of the vowel. The modem contractions I've, wt 've, they 'd, and the 
old nadde :^ ne hadde 3751, point to the same conclusion. H^ce 
when those words beginning with A stand in such a position that a < 
final e might be elided before them, I omit the A in my transcriptionfl, 
but indicate the omission by a hyphen in the usual way, thus : (wul 
knud -e 8»t on nors) 94. 



J when representing the French consonant j, is now called (Axh) 
and was so in the svith century. Was the old French sound (dzh) 
or (zh) ? Dii'K (Gr. d. E. 8. i. 400, 402) shews good reason to sim. 
[wse that the Provencal pronunciation of eh, j, was (tsh. dab), as for 
example Petrarch's eiant for Provencal chant, and Danto's gi m uan 
for Ti.jauun. Again (ib. p. 448, 451) Diez shews reason for sup- 
posing (tsh) to be an old French sound of cA, although in ral9gniv(?s 
time it had sunk to (sh), and observes that in mid<llc Greek, the 
t'rench Jean, Oeoffroi, are rendered Tfjiv, T^eijipi, which ore the pre- 
sent combinations for (tshan, tshefrec). Considering that the Greek 
had no means of representing (ilzh),' this would stand for an onginal 
(dzh) rather than for (zh), which would have been best rendered by 

World, the italEcs are mine) : 'int ii 
feii Qadnrwen't un intil'uiimrf ■blV- 
j'un and <> Fantad imtetf ridyw'iit tw i 
i: prun'itiT camplek']'^ and tn'di- 
djCDi ; that ii : Ttrni Ait bee ondtr- 
vent sn inTOluntarj nblatioD Mid i« i 
fdund kimulf rrdutvd to Kit prindtiTe 
oompbiion niul iudi|^D». l 

> In (he noat rccvnt Greek vrf is J 
xarA initUUv for (dib), u i'*w' j 
(dibuni'] a maKjiie. 



' SotI and «l, haiUtrit md etUln'e, 
botboHmr. 

* Thoa in : Phonotypy by Modiflca- 
tion, a meaiu bj vbivh anainal tfpes 
can be diapeaaed with on a pUn pro- 
potnl by T. W. HiU (Ihe fBtber of Sir 
Bowlasd Hill, sod ■ cell known ur- 
thoepiit ind cduraliuniligt) printat in 
18411 for private Firrnlation only, the 
lut iwnt4mce nina thai (it i* a qaota- 
tiim fKHx UnldiDiith't CitiicD of the 
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if or ft. The middle Greeks according to Diez also wrote xf for ch, 
as' PiT^apSoi= (ritshflrd-os) tor Richard. These transeriptioiis arc 
precisely similiir to Sriicsbiiry's tsiuHs, ttiff, tiie*uw, Uion, for chureHe, 
chafe, Jetu, John, and shoiild evidently be interpreted in the same 
way. Even in Palsgrave's tirao he makes Prench j = Engliah /, 
whach we know (p. 207) waa then (dzh), but this certainly only 
implies a rooted mispronunciation, because wo know that although 
f zh) had not then been developed in EogUah, it existed in French 
(p, 207). But it implies the traditional pronunciation in English, 
because Palsgrave was decidedly archaic in his tendencies, as wc 
have seen in his retention of {it) for long i [p. 1 10), and (uu) for oa, 
ow (p. 149), out of the ivth into the xTith century. This mispro- 
nunciation therefore is in itself a strong proof of the old pronun- 
elation of j as (dzh). If to this we add that in the present pronun- 
ciation of the Norman peasantry (tsh, dzh] are occasionally used tor 
(sh, zh),' it will be difficult te suppose that eh, j, in Chaucer had 
any other meaning than (tsh, dzh). 
K 

£ in AngloBOxon constantly generated iih in English, as already 
explained (p. 205). The orthography of our MS. and the alterations 
of words to suit the rhyme, shew that although in many cases the 
custom was firmly established, in others there was a fluctuation of 
use similar to that in the present day between brttke, bretehet, Scotch 
hrigg, hirk, Engliah bridge, ehuroh. The termination -/t'g or -lie has 
become generally -Iff = (-lii) in Chaucer, but traces of the original 
form remain as -Iii, ZmA; thus we have : sikurly 137, 154, against : 
sikirlik S889, and: smoterlich, dich 3061 = (smoo'terlitsh, ditsh), 
= dirty, diteh. Against: the holy bliaful martir for to mfke 17, 
we have: withoute more specho, not longc for to Btche 785, I 
Bchuld yow teeeke, in softe speche 6993, and we may compare our 
modem words mk, beseech. Against the common form vierk, as in : 
that was a clerk, al this werk, 1 1417, we have the altered forms : 
wirohe, 2761, 7559, 9535, wcreho 4986, and so on. Such changes, 
which have been shewn to be common to other languages, confirm 
the value of ch as (tsh) even in Saxon words. The pronunciation of 
ieh as (itsh), in the phrase : so theech 12857, for example, = so the 
ich (soo theo-tsh) is singularly corroborated by Gill's observation 
that in the East of England " pro (s) subslituunt (z), ut (ziq) pro 
(siq) cano ; et (t'tsh) pro (ai) ego : (tsbam) pro (oi am) sum ; (tahil) 
pro f oi wil) volo : (tshi voor it) pro (oi war'ant Jon) certnm do," see 
aupA, p. 293. 

L, M, N, NG 

L, If, N ronst have been (1, m, n) as in all languages. The ter- 
mination -It from the French is occasionally written -al, -il, -yl. It 

■ "Cnmnie ea unglaig, D <« fait TCH ; Tehien, chicn, Tehidhovrf, 
seatiT dcrantQet J, commc dana f?rr«, Cberbonrg." he Uerichcr, Glowairo 
brebit [Dgercf ], .... CH ee pro- Komuuid, voL i. pp. 3D uul 32. 
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will be best to coll it ('l)'iu in modern English. Before a following 
vowel it probaLly became (I) as ; aimplo and coy 119 = (aimpl-and 
cui) just aa in modfrn EngUBh we have dtntble, douhiing not dcublt- 
ing, i.e. (<bb-'l dab'liq) not (dab^'liq). As there is a difficulty in 
establiahmg a nasal value of n in Old French,' there can be no 
thought of its occurrence in Chaucer. 

NG waa either (q) or (qg) or occasionally ono aud occaaioiiiilly 
the other as in modem English. Modern use can be our only guide. 

P, PH, QU 
There is no reason for supposing; p, ph, qtt to have been anytUng 
but (p, f, \w), but of eouree it is imposaible to delennine whether 
gu was not (kw, ku) instead of (ku>). In Chap. V, g 4, 'So. 1 ft 3, 
the fact of the Runic and Gothic alphabets having a single ^gn for 
this BOtmd, has led mo to suppose that it was really simple (ktp), 
and not double (kw, ku), even at that early epoch. The use of two 
letters ae in Anglosason would not decide auytliing, as (kw, ku) 
would be a sufficient approximation for all purposes of writing. 

R 

R presents the same difficulties as in the xvith century, yet we 
cannot allow it to have 'any value but (r). It most however have 
affected tho preceding vowel,* ae we could otherwise scarcely account 
•for the use of or, er, ir in the same words, as teorche 9231, werk 
481, mrching 8371. In one case at Icoat we find or where the 
modem form is rr, as : thnrgh the cite large, with cloth of gold and 
not with large 2569, but both *»rg», targe are old French forms. It 
is also observable that many words in which the sound was (or) is 
the ivith century appear as (er), thus, yerde, tmerte, h«rU 149, 
vtrre,ftrr» 47 ; serve, itervt 1145, prive and perl 6696, pryvy and 
ap»rt 10845, deere, it4ere 4867, 5232, »tert, bcrv 2151. Against 
wow B183, we have : wers, era 3731 ; I moot reherse, al be thoy 
better or icert* 3173, it needeth nat to reheree, who can do u'M'm 



uirned bv 
nich., 2 ra. 



' The chief 
Diet (Qram. dcr rom. Spruch , 
voL 1, p. 437), for u>andenn(r the uk 
dfthe FrcDch nualt to be oul are the 
idvDtitf of tlie Baanances m and tn ; 
and the ronataot eonfiificiii of the form* 
ahdnil tntlrail. Bat the mudeni 
fymmt rh jmeii with cUum, uul wt there 
l> DO tnue uf TumlitT here. IHeE aim 
nuDN the ancient rhfmn of Sclamon 
firtulum, miuian Mttpirmm; bnt theM 
DMf hsTo been doe rather to a pccuiiar 
(-om) pronnnciatian uf the Latia, iho 
M wid M beinfc allowBd to rhfme, aa la 
ajtaj Engliib popular aongii. At any 
raU Ihcao fonn* are not incompatible 
with non-naaBlitj. which wu th« role 
io Profen;al, anil Walloiin, and there 
an abaoluleljr no giounitalor suppotb^ 



Ihut 1^ u, were pnmoimced a« mmI* 
even is the xvi th centoir. Bapp read* 
Basal '>i=(q). See Chap.V, { l.note 1. 
* Mr. Morraf uys ; " R affeob pre- 
ceding Towel in Svotch eren while re- 
mainia^ (r). A limpte Towel, abort 
before other conaonanta ia long befor* 
final r: heat hear, bat bar, not nor, 
■Uiat aloor, (nit iiiir, bat baar, not 
noor, itat itiiurj. And a befim a con- 
•onont fallowed by t ntuW ia in tba 
South of Smtland ea lii) but befon r 

"--■W" -?•■■-■ - 



pTBtentiDg the eloirinif of the i 
Compare Cotrppr'* obwrrationa, anpr4 
p. 70, where hii (laa) ii Ihe ooBuler* 
part of (i(}. 
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10913. Since tlie xvnth century there has hecn a great tendency 
to pronounce or os {or) or (aj), as in elerS:, Derby, tergeant, and 
formerly tervant, but the contrary tendency to use (er) for (ar) does 
not seem to have been at all developed escept at this earlier time.' 
The confiision of (ur, er) aa in mw», uieri, ia veiy like the modem 
confusioD of (ai, ej) with ('j). By a change of m into or the 
rhyme : ers, kers 3763 ia obtained. The terminations -ro, -or 
alternate, as: monlro 16S38, morder 16539, at the commencement 
of two consecutive Hnt's. It would seem then that we ahoold 
always sound (-or), aa (mur-der). The metathesis of r is frccjuent. 
§ 5, art. 98, d. 

S, SCH 

8 = (s) also represented (z) in plural terminationB, but never 
had the sound of (sh), which was always represented by 

SCH a combination derived from the Saxon le, in the same way 
OS eh from Saxon e, to shew the effect of palatiaation. In later 

times the c was omitted. 

T, TH, p 

T seems t6 have been generally (t), but it became (s) in the ter- 
mination -lion, see examples under C. 

TH, which ia used promiscuously with )7 in the MS., had pro- 
bably the same sounds as at present, and distributed ia the same 
manner. Occasionally wo meet with d in places where we should 
have expected Ih = (dh), as in fadur 100 = father, hider 674, 
thider, eUdcr 1265, where the rhyme shews that the sound was 
really (d) and not (dh), but the (d) seems to guarantee the pronun- 
ciation of fA as (dh) when written in these words. 

V, W, WH, X 

These letters aa consonants seem to have had precisely the same 
sounds as at present, but w was also used occasionally as a vowel, as 
hcrberw 4143. In ancei 104, hatwei 14, which had arwo, halws in 
the singular, there seems no reason for not giving tp its usual sound. 

WE was probably pronounued (rw) as in ugs. and down to the 
xnth century (p. I8fl). 

T, Z. J 

The T consonant is always represented by j which is the same 
form as the letter used for s. The meanings of this letter must be 
disentangled by a consideration of modem nsuge, see supriL nnder 
OH {p. 310). 

The consonants seem to call for no further remark, and the rules 
laid down in this and the prccccding section are sufBciently general 
to permit the reader to read any line in this edition of Chaucer with 
tolerable certainty, except aa regards the use of the E final, which 
has now to be considered. 

> For the xvti tU Miitiuy aee p. 66. (*r] or (ta.') in : e\ergy, penoa, mercy, 
The Ri:v. C. V. Potli rnnarka that in etcrniil. uiurcrgul, leonuD);, the lastword 
Suutb Shields tr is luuull}' pronounced being olao colled (ker iiiij). 




§4, On the Pronunciation of E final in the xiy (h Century} 

That e final was at least occaaionaUy pronounced, and that its 
Boimd did not differ, except ill accent, &om that of mt, ih» = (mee, 
dhee) i» ctmcluBively proved by the following rhymes. It must be 
remembered that to mt, to the, when the accent is thrown on to the 
preposition, hecerae (tooino, tao'dhe), with brief and indistinct (e), 
that is nearly (tooinB, twdhn), or as in modem High German 
(p. 321, n, 1), Hence the following rhymes shew that Rome, tyna- 
mopu, Hotht must have been (Roo'me, siuamoo'mc, soodhe), oltbough 
there moy have been, as frequently at present, a little liberty taken 
with double rhymes, and (soo'dhe) may have been used for (eoo'the), 
and Mmilarly (juu-dhe) for (juu'the), (swii'dhe) for (swith'e)' in 
the following couplets : 

Thst ftrejt VIS comen &om tho oourt of Rome. 

Ful lowde he ung, Come hidpr, lore, In nh. 073 

Hj ihyre bryd, my swete egttamomi. 

Awake, Ivmmati myn, and spekelh fo mt. 3699 

So fiu-en we, if I ichal say ito iatli$. 

Now. ouod ontc oat, yit lei me talkfl lo Ihi. 12690 

Quod the FnmlcvUjrn. Hmatdering thin yimtht 

8o Mngly tboa apclmt, tire. I ahm iht. 10987 

EUm go hyo aom, and thnt is iwUkt. 

Nov snod aire, go torOi tbT way and Ay Ihe. 13222 

Al cailj now, for the loio o'f Uurte, 

Quod Pandanu, fui every thyn^ hath Igme ; 

So long ahid til that the nyght deparM, 

For alio silier ai thow list here bi mt, 

And God lofome I «d1 be tbare atprymf.' 4-193 

Bat bder, if it (o bctido 

That I Bprocho at enj (ide 

The place wher my ladi ii 

And ^tnne fat hire like ywyS* 

To fpeke a goodly word vnlomt. 

For al ye gold bat u in Bomi 

Ne cow>c. I. afler that bewro), 

Bat all myn Angrr olurgo)).* i 282 

Here Ay t/is stands for hj/e the, but the final « of Ay« is not pro- 
nounced, OS also it is not pronounced in ahut tke, so that we read 
(alua- dhe, &ii dhe). This omigaioii will be considered afterwards. 
The middle t in Bertcmouthe holds the position of a final e in ; 
For ought I woot he was of Dertcmoathe 391, where it is necessary 
for the metre, and it is observable that the « is here pronounced to 
this day by the peasantry in tho neighbourhood of Dart«mouth and 
Durtcmoor.' 



' Thi> welion vaa vritteD before I 
had had an opportunity of •reing Prof. 
F. J. Cbild'i admirable ObarnatiaM 
on the Languor of CbnuccT and GowcT. 
I have thoaKlit it bot lo Icaie my la- 
Ttatigation almoit in iU original (lata, 
and lo give h complttu sixnunl of theae 
ubaervaiiont in the foUuKuij,- MClioa. 



• Jort *» f,t rhyme in therya, grtf 

' Tho rhyme time, fay m*. occon 
eight ttm«* in Gowvr, i 227, 309, S70, 
ii41, 49, 114, iiie, 369. 

• Printed from the Uarl. MS. 3MB. 

• FriTat« letter Iroin Ur. fiboUj, 
of Plymouth. 
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In the Man of Lawes Tale, there is a king called Alia, whose 
name on. one occasion is reduced to A!le, which must have heen 
pronounced (Al'e), so that ealU and hifalle which rhyme with it 
must have also been (kal-e, bifal'e) in — 

Maariciaii atte liuitiitone men him calh. 

Tins coDilsbil doth come forth a messager, 

And WTot to hia kyne that cicped was AIU, 

How that thia blirfuf tydyng is bifailt. SH3 

Scarcely leas convincing than the above instances ia the ease of 
the plurals in -m, where they do not at present form a distinct 
pliable.' Not only are these frequently spelled -m,* aa is the case 
still in Scotch,' hut they also often rhyme with the verb it. Thus, 
taking first those spelled with m : — 

For sonilrj scoiia inakco nibtil eltrhn ; 

'Wommaa of many a Kole half a tltrli ii. 9301 

Huw schntd I thonne, that Ute in nach plesiauace 

As altc weddid men doon with their ugmit, 

Coma to blisee tbei Crist eteme on li/tie vl 9525 

Him noldn he anj'bbe goharpl; fur the nmci, 

A bettre preeat I trowe tber nowbor Hon it. 525 

Criet, which that is to every hann triacle, 

By certeju menes oft«, as knowea etttkti. 

Doth thmg for certeyn ende, that feel dtrh U. 4900 

Thy wyf ock and thy weuche linfully 

Dronke of the same Tea8i>l sondry uiynit ; 

And hurieat Talse guddca cunuidl)' ; 

Therefore to the achapen ftil eret pynt a. 15713 

Withinne the cloyster of thi blitfal t^da 

Took mannei schap the eternal lore and peea. 

That of the trine cumpaa lord and ;HyA ■(. 11971 

And nyl bimselve doo no gontil dida 

Se folw iui gesti] eoncetor, that died ii. 6737 

In the following the plural is written -u, but it rhymes with « 
n precisely the same way. 

Of catapns, or of giaytre ieriit 

Of erbe y>o that growcth in our yerd, thcr mmy u.* 16<61 

Ther Kbolu ye ae eijiiewe, that no drid ii, 

That he ia geotil that doth rentil dnUt. 6751 

Ye loke ai th^ogh the wooifi were ftil of littyi, 

Sit doun enoon. and tcl me what ynmi gn/u. 7755 

After the upynyoun of ccrleyn ettrkit. 

Witnesse on him, that ony parfit ehrk it. 16721 

And for that faith is doth witbouten aerkii, 

So for to wprken gire me witt and upace, 

That I be quit rro thcnnes that moat <f>rt u. 11U92 

Which gift of God had he for all his wyit'i .' 

No man hath luch, that in the worid on Jyci t'l 



I In the dilGcolt combinationi writii, 
prieili, we hear ^neially in the pro- 
Tinces, [rfjt'ii, priiat-rt). 
* Sometimea lu ia uaed, with the same 
jtroDuncistioii aa -u or -«, (p. 308). 

• Thia Scotch final -■'», general)' 
rormrd a diatinct syllublo in seriona 
poetry, but wa> practically reduced to 



eosi 

-* m familiar Torsification, and in prose, 
even in the xivtb and ivth century, 
aa ahewn in Hi. Uunay'a paper, aup» 
p. 287, note 1, 

' Thcee linea are eridently corrupt 
sa they atand. Morris reada 3'233, Of 
eibe yre growiny* in out yeid, thM 
mcry u. 
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8a made be eA a temple of bit fodtt. 

How migfat he do a thtne that more/erhd U ? lOies 

Bnl me «u taught, nuught longe tyiiie goaa ii, 

Tbat <jim«i Crut wont norer but enyi 

To wvddyng. ESDI 

Alloa ! and can ye bon agatt o( tuweHj/i t 

Hought, God wot. but Ywiilo in luwm «. 16407 

Since in placit, plaet it 7349, the final -it must of neceaaty b6 

pronoimced, it is not reckoned among these examples, which are sU , 

that I have noted in the Canterbury Tales. To these, howeveTi . 

should be added, os equally convincing, — 

Take joure disport ; I nyl liore no lalia ; 

I kudv yow fur a treve wif, dame Mi: S901 

From houi to hous, to here Hmdn talit. 

That Jaukyn clerk, and my gowib dame Alt: 6129 

It would be impossible to reail many lines in Chaucer without 
finding that the number of syllables in a line would be constantly 
in default, if the final *'e were not reckoned. At the same time 
the number of syllables in a line would ofti'u be in excess, if erery^ 
« final were reckoned. Again, the slightest esamination shews us 
words which are at present identical, differing in different placea 
by having and not baring a final e. That this insertion or omission ' 
of the e final is not due simply ta carelessness or option of tlie { 
scribe,' ia apparent from the presence or absence of the t being | 
gt'ucrally essential te the metre, or the rhyme, and a notion seems 
to have possessed some persons, that lines could be motle to som by 
omitting or iusertinf; theao «'s at phature. The esamination of the 
prose tales, where these final «'s are also found, ought to disabnae 
ns of this absurd notion. We must admit that these final e'e formed | 
a part of the language of the time, and that there must have b< 
some reasons for their insertion and omission. These we have, if I 
possible, to discover, and the first step is to examine two modem | 
lang:uagc.'', German and French, in which final «'b also occur, and i 
which are the lii-ing reprosentativcs of the Soson and Nonnan ] 
elements of whirh Chaucer's poems were eompostd. 

Final e in German, which is always pronounced where written, 
arises in several ways ; 

J) it is a natural final of many words as Siihe, Wrm, lUm, i 
Multe, Raht, K&»«, Knabf, Bftrdt, Ilerltrgt, uwe, hi*», *aehU, 



' Tliii refm to the Harlpiin, Ko. 
7331 ; othrr nianuHnpta hit mueh 
Ifoa >tri<i, and the mnfhnoli in the 
nae of the final ( tmtot to indicate n 
date of writing about the middle of 
UTth fenturj or later, or el» a reribe 
of KortbcTV oriKin. In the firat 42 
linca of the prologue in the Lnnadowne 
US. No. SSI, with which WriKbt 
and Morhi collatvd the Harleiui 7334 
to form their tcite, we Bad : 1 "Jhe, 
3 ha>e, 3 nicbe lycoure, 4 vhiche 
flaurc, & eke bre>e, 6 hi)>e betbe, 7 
Ka]ie raaunv. 13 one, 13 *liaungtre, 14 



suudrv (for londrT), IB mmiw 
20 laie, 22 drTOUle,'23 nights, 24 li 
Ifor twenty). 2S londne folke be [(br J 
by), 2G pilirrimp*, 27 towarfe, 29 ea- ■■ 
31 encrvchone, 3i anone, !4 \ 
|ove, 3i remone, 38 coDdidooDS, 40 
whiche nhute 41 eke whatte uai^ 43 
knighte, where the Harleiin ahevi no 
t, and : 8 balf. 9 amal. 1 1 bn. 30 lonBi 
31 had, S2 felawicliep, whore ti)e Hat- 
leian baa the final /. It ia nbriaiii J 
that no coneluiUDnii mpecting r SbhI I 
could be dtdnoMl ftam anch as attb». | 
giaphj. 
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lange = (rau-e, 






a-\>e, kEE'z#, knuit'lMi, a 



% 

I 
^ 



■(III, Her-ber-jh«, bhaj-zs, lai-z«, azokht"*, \af\'«\ 
forth, mostly representing some other vowel in old high Oennan. 
2) it IB inflexjonal, frequently expressing — 

a) plurals as itr Wind die IFittd), der Zug dif Zuife. der Hertog 
dit Henogt, &c. = (der bhind dii bhind-*, der tsuugwh die tsyy^h'a, 
der Borts'og dii Herts-oghn). 

b) dative cases singular, ns deta Winde, d»m Zuge, dem ITtrvigt = 
(deem bhind'f, deem traiisu'h'*, deem nerts'ogh*). 

b) the plural of the indefinite adjective, as gaU Gsiter, alU Mm- 
ichrn, lange Rttiien ^ (^ut'« gist'er, al'0 mensh'«n, laq'tf rai^'m). 

d) the feminine singvUar of the indefinite adjective, as gnt» Mutter, 
arm« Frau, foiw Frueht = (guut-« mut'er, arm'e frau, kaia'» 

») the nominative singular of the definite adjective in all genders, 

id accusative feminine and neuter, as d«r gute Mann die gate Fran, 
iat gut* Weib, ieh thre die gute D-au und das gute Weib =^ (der 
gUit-» mim, dii gunt'a frau, d<»s guufa bbaib, i*h ee'w), &o, 

/) the imperative singular of verbs, as lieba Goit, ehre den Eiimg 
^ (liib"* got, ee'r» deen kcete-niyh). 

g) the fij'st person singular of the indicative mood present tense 
of verbs, as iVA lieb* ibn, tehfange an = (iih liib-« iin, Lth iiu\-e aa.). 

A) the first and third person singular of the present and past 
tenses of the subjunctive mood of verbs, ok «r sagt, tie komme; »i* 
tagtm «■ kiime = (er zaaght, szii kom'j, sjtii zaaght'ni, er kBEm'*), 

i) the first and third person singular of the past tense of weak 
verbs, aa ieh liehte and er tieble dietelbe Ft-eithdin = (iih liibt'* und 
©er liibt'e dii'zelb-* froynd-in).' 

j) it is frequently added on to numbers in familiar counting, as 
HIM, tweie, draie, viera, fitnfi, &c. = (ain'a, tsbhaiv, drai"*, fii'rf. 

With all those reasons for adding on «, and the very similar syl- 
lable tn, (which on the Rhine is constantly called e), the language 
ia necessarily full to overflowing with this termination, which 
is eonsequenlly very often dropped or slurred over with great 
rapidity in conversation. But tiat poets with perfect sensationB 
of rhythm, and immense power of expression, accept this final e and 
even multiply it in a singk' line, may be collected from this one 
example in Goethe's moat finished drama, Toiio, Act I., Sc. 1. 

Ieh bring' ihm aeiiieti Sukn .... (IX-h briq iim lun'm isaB . . . ■ 
Und tbuU* seiiu «Btcrticb« Frcndi unt tsSl'e laxn-i foe-terlUh'* hoyd'i.)* 

' The final Germui e, tn, in thsiie * In those traatcriptiona tbe Oemmn 

transcnptiona hnva b«en geueraU}- re- « has been r«pT«siinted hy (oy), thi 
preMnted \j («. m} aa Ihev are Iheo- aound preforred by Dr. Rapp, but (oi, 
reticallj held to repreaont those aoundi, 91) ace frequent in tho North, and (oi) 
bnt the reader should consolt p. 1 1 B, in the South of GemunT. Somfl th«o- 
note 1, col. 2, and p. 19&. nnte 2, nhere reticiuna prefer (>j), and othon (bj). 
the«e cases are fqlly distuased. 

* There are na many fina] e'a in Chaucer's — 

Him thoughte that his heite wolde brebe 9SS 

(Hi'm thoukwh'te dhat Hi'a Heec-te nol'de breu'lie}, 
when the repoated t girea a melsncholj softnesa to the linn. 
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At the Btimc time the first line gives an example of the elision of 
an e — ich bring* ihm — before a foUowing vowci. This is not a rolo, 
or a necessity, it is merely n matti^r of feeling. In such a verso as 

Wie brcDnt meint ultc Vondc. — ^iT* jng'i Di'a GrmaJitn) 

(Bbii brent maiiiv altt bhund)) J 

the elision mein' would have been impossible, on account of the ] 
concord, although it would have avoidcKi a triayllabtc meosurc and 
improved the metre. But throughout the first act of Tasso I have 
only noticed one instance in which Goetbe hsa not avoided ihB 
necessity of an open vowel which he could not elide, namely 

Fiir bolde FnicbU finer wohiea Licbe 

[FjT uold'i fr}-tlit-( aiuer bhsai-m liib-i). 
where the natural pause at the ccesara assist the reader. Thus wiles 
ieh, tr, ikn, m follows a verbal -», the e is always elided, as: gar oft 
heneid' ich, irr' ich mich nicht, besser war's = ware es, ich gob' 
ihm oft = (gar oft benaid' \k\i, i.r idh miX'h niAht, bes'er bhKirE, 
i£h geeb iim oft), and so on. The feeling is strongly shewn in 

Erwscb' ! Erwnchal Lau am nicbt ompfinden, 

OuB da das Gcgenwart'ge gam Teilceanat. 

tErbbakb-. crbhukh'* ! La* ims niitht cmpfind'ni 
log duu doa ^cc^bcnbbirt'^hf ganta fiTkensl), 

Where there are two other elisions one marked in : GcgcnwSrtige, the j 
other unmarked in : verkeruust, both similar to what might occur in f 
Old English as umde for semade = seemed, tingit for singmt, 

But Goothc does not hesitate to add on hid e to an open vowel, I 
as : ich thne was ich kann = (iih tuu-a bhns iili kon). 

The § at the dative case is frequently omitted, as after the itali- 
cdued words in — 

Und lost mich der Gcbigenheit, dem Qluck — 

Kir itt an diE«in Atigtnbliek genng — 

Ach 1 ae TenaM mir ebea jetit t Im Oliiek — 

Doch wu an WiMenacbaft, an rechleta Sinn — 

(Und lot ibMA> der gulec^h'ranuti, deem glyk — 

Miir ist >n diiiem lU'^ichcablik genuugK'b'— 

Akh ! aiii feiiwight' niiir e«b'<n Ji-tit ! Im gljk — 

Ookh bhoar an bbia'ensbalt, an reitbt'eni kid — -] 
The imperative » is ftcqnently omitted even when no vovel i 
follows, as 

Und licbt cr nicht— wnnl' dan ieh e> uge I 

{Und liibt (!r niibl — fcrtM* dog iib e« lUBgh'r.) 
The final a is omitted in many other cases where the feeling of-| 
the poet requires it, evun before a consonant, or at the end of a U 
where the cliidon is not absolutely necessary to the metre, oa 

Fcnt bleibt di^in Sinn, and richtig dcin GciH^hmHck, 

Dcin Urtbeil f'raJ, itet* ut dein Antbeil groaa 

Am Gronwn.^ 

Cd* Tut dvn Sthuti i<rki'niit«, dm n ton}' 

Veigcboni in dor irvitsn Welt ([Murbt^ 
hrJliKl n 

Doi rrid, di'n Ifin' ihr llrhanDr Puu brtnt— 

leb Bih iha 'knit' mn frm ; at hiill pin Dacb — 

Und but da >u gilind', » will ioh trdbmi — 
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Am groDi 

Vaa fyr ctGcn eiists cikent'f, deon er kq 

Fergeeb-coK in dm bbaifcn bhrit goiuuliu'lit — 

HBi'Iiitbt oer 
Deon piiiad, deen Uiz ijr sbccceD'ec fuui betraat* — 
lib nm iin noyt fon fem : er niilt aiu baukwh 
Uud biaC duu Un eelind', zoo bhil i^h traib'en — 
Dii me(\'t makbt den kjiutler ix ant eboy — 
Fan &Eiiid'eD Rcetd'ea bbiiz und buah eriylt' — ) 

All these examples ore token from the first act of Tasso. In 

rricol poems wo find similar oinit<sion8, not merely for the sake of 

i tnythm or force, but also for the Bake of rhyme, Thus in the 

Jlaglitd. 



Zirianben Waizcn iznd Kont, 
Zwimbea Heckea und Lorn 
Zwiwbca Baumen luid Orai 
Wo griit ■« Liebuhcn f 



It koni, 



An dem Peltwn bcim Flmi, 
Wu lie reicbb! den Kobs, 
Jencn tratea im Brim, 
£>A' icb f twM ! 

let sic doa F 



TsbhiBb-m Bck'rn und dam, 
Tsbhiab'ni bDj>ni in und grui. 
Bbfo met -b hib'ibni t 
SKnigb mir dm 1 
An dMim fetii'm bmm Otu, 
Bb(w Eli raithta deeu kna, 
Jeen en erslm ini gnaa, 
Gzte i*b et'bbns-T 
IstBEudosF) 
Here GriH (gTMs) for ftr<w» (grrtaz'»), and Fluii (fli 
B'(lliis'«) are necessary for tlie rhyme. The most 
k£| that of the dative e, but even the essential final f is ucci 
mhSt out, thus in the lines An lAtna, we have Ru/u (ruu-« 
f Viotfd to Huh' (ruu) for the rhyme. 
Und in TolluBtToller AnA' (Unt in bhal'lortTaleT ruu. 

£^' der mitmichlag-tu Bitter Sibk dei bbeltliiriblaagb-ni 

...... " ... - .....J„g,^ :. 



is)f( 



I En1 



,n.) 



Less common, and, no doubt intentionally, very harsh, is Schiller's 
Jhnntrsprac/i' (duu'er,ghpr(iakh') to rhyme with narh (luxikh), in 
's Kindti-mGrdtrm, at. 9. 

On the other hand in .Goethe's Gluek der Entfemunfi (Glyk dor 
Entfem'uq) we havo an * apparently ailded in Gliicke for Gltick, — 
roBlly on archaism from the middle high German Gelticlx, — also for 
the rhyme and metre, 

IVmi', o Jiingling ! beQ'pa Qliickf VTrii\lt, no jyq-|iq ! Bail'jhes elyk*', 

Tagkng loi &a tjebaten Blicke. Tuagh'laq aua der liib'BtAi blik't.) 

All poets do not avoid the open final e with the same Bcrupulous- 
ness as Goethe, thus Wilhelm Uiiller in his AlKtander Tpiiianli has 
An dn MitlngB Horizonte bing' scin Ang> laiTerwandl. 
(An dea mit-titakbit aoo-ritaont* uiq tiaxa aQgicb-< ua-rcibboat*) 

Such examples are however rare. On the other hnnd the omis- 

»n of final » for rhyme or metre is very frequent. Thus for rhyme 
'in Eiickert's Der Jietrogtnt Teufel (der betr<»ogh-«w toyfel^, £iV 
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(ail) IB iuio<l for Eil* (ai!-«) to rhyme with Theil (tail). In Heme'f 
iw Qrtnadiere, already quoted for non-eliaion, wo hHve Grtnadift'm 
twice to rhyme with Quartier, tnir (khhartiir-, miir), and WW] 
(bit) to rhyme with mit (mit), and for metre 

CndyiX" mil omden Degm. (Und gjrt mir uam den d^^h-ni.) 

These esamples, which conld easily be greatly multiplied, wifl'l 
aerre to shew how a living hinguage deala with its tinal «'e, and 
GermanB know that this treatment of e -final is not a mere Uccnuo 
taken by the poet to help him out of diiBculfies, but is on the con- 
trary a souree of great power of expression, giTiag force and cha- 
racter to muny passages by omission, and sofbieas and delicacy to 
the others by the frequent use of the finitl «. Hence we ore Ira to 
look upon the use and disuse of this letter, (the feeling for wliidi 
has been entirely lost by Englishmen,) as a great lesource for thfi 
poet, and a great beauty in the language. To those whom loi ~ 
custom has mado familiar with the German language and the moi 
of its poetry, the idea of constantly clipping off these final e' 
English &shion would be distasteful and barbaroufi to the last Aa^ 
grce, and their frequency conveys no feeling of trailiness or wc^k^ 
new, as it does to the mere English reader. 

Proceeding to French we meet with a new phe: 
existing system of versification founded upon an obsolete Byst«ia o 
prontmciation (p. 119, note). In looking at French songs wha, 
set to music, we see that all final «'s are pronounced, except befoi^ 
a following vowel or a mute k, and that the -ent of the plunl «' 
verbs is idso pronounced ns «, (except in the combination -Mm 
whore it is absolutely mute), although it is not elided before ii 
lowing vowel. But in common French discourse this final t 
many medial e'e may be said to be entirely ehded.' The conseqoc 
ia that there is a great schism between the language of poetry ft 
that of e«mmon life. When singing, the French not merely p 
nonnco those «'«, but dwell upon them, utid give ibem long aatf 
ecnicd notes in the music. This recognition is absolutely neccaai 
to the measure of the verse, which, de]K;nding solely upon the nm 
ber of the syllables in a line, and having no relation to tho poaitii 
of atcent, is entirely broken up and destroyed when these t^Uahl 
are omitted. And yet when thoy declaim, tho French omit tho 
final ('s without mercy, producing, to Englicli ears, a hideous nnid 
shapeless unmusical result, which nothing but a consciousness of U 
existence of the omitted Hyllablee can mujia into rhythm.* 



■ In M. Jobett'* Colloqnisl French 
(LoDdon. WlutUker, 18B4), M. and 
Mll«. Ttaf nat'* Phonognipbe and Tuur- 
rier'i Hudel Book (4lLfd. 1B£1. \aa- 
don, Nott), will bfi found Mpcllont 
mla far ibnring «hni tbii r i* or is 
Dot to ho prmuninccd. 

* The laic M. Tutdt, r>i Elan, in hii 
Chi* m Prv— tl m Vm (I>nndan. 
1B33), Mp: "Tbt Msding of Fnnich 



pmitfj (in lrap?dii« wp«ci«llj, 
prinoiimtlj' in ttiine whivli ar* 
aidnrM us ilaitdiardf of cl«jiie pnrity|H 
a wldiim pUiuunt tt> Enslun xn*!! 
but ID the complaint which u g___ 
nili^ muds of thi- itnnt of hannony ol 
the French vorec, there i» ~~' — *— — ' 
Bllownnpe mnde. One i 
forjrct IhnI the Ear, uecuntdtittd M U 
rhiuiu and jKVuliur inMnatioM of asufw, 
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M, FSUne, who endeavoured to introduce a phonetic system of 
irinting French as an assistance in teaching ignorant adults to read, 
ma, at the end of his Exereitt d« lecture Pjionitiqw, Actntur»» dt 
Jiobinion Cnuoe (Forts, Bidot, 1854], given an EetmpU de Decla- 
vtatic», consiHting of a fragment of tafontoine's Fable (xi, 7), Ze 
payian du Danube, which he has printed phonetically. We are thuB 
ptesonted with a Frenchman's views of how French poetry Hhould 
bo read, and as this is important in relation to the ase of the final t, 
I think it worth while to give the greater portion of it in ordinary 

?ielling and in a palaeotypic transcription of M. Feline's characters. 
be lines are supposed to bo spoken by a German peasant to the 
Boman Senate. They are introduced hy the following remarks : 

" Cet excmple nous mostrc que, meme dans la declamation, il est 
dea muetfl qui no se prononcent pas, qnoique leur presence soit 
ndceesaire k la mesure syllahique des vers. Cette suppressian a lieu, 
eoit parce quo les deux consonues separees par 1' » muet s'nnissent 
(acilcment en raisonde leur douceur, soit puree quo le sens est inter- 
lompu. n importe anssi de faire observer que, presquo toutes le* 
fois que I'e muet e^ supprime, la syllabe qui le precede en acquiert 
plus d'intenaite ou do longueur.' A la fin des rimes feminines, 
quand il est prficMS d'une voyelle, cette voyelle devieut pins longue.' 
On remarquero, en outre, que, lorsqus le sens uitit la fin d'un yers 
an commencement du suivont, la limson doit avoir lieu." 



iMipuge, is I 

(brewn so — '~ ■ 



euil; jAeated hj 
lat want of habit of 
Frencli rend leaders il a bad 
jodge in point of harmonj ; that tbe 
nil aiul rapid cumpreheneion of the 
meuung of the autlior iifrrattlf tndu- 
earet our dndine the wonb haimonioiu 
or lunhi and how few there are who 
Mn boaat of m lamiliar ui acquuiat- 
incewith a foreign lugnige!" The 
liilloving brief riiunul of the laws of 
Fionch veniGcatvm ^ren by M. Torvtr 
^b,] may he ueeM. "Heamie and 
Bhjme constitute French verse. Hea- 
gnte is delcrmined fa} the number of 
KjUahia contained in the Terse. The 
loosest FVencb Terws hsT© twaWc ayl- 
lables, commonlj called feet. When, in 
Ihe body of a vereo, a word ends with 
an t niuft, that is, an « not a(MreDt«d, 
and ia followed bf a word brzinaine 
with ■ *owdI, the f Mint is b]«ndM 
with that vowel, 10 as to form one 
Muad, and conaequeatl]' one foot onlf, 
inatowi of two. When the > muet a 
followed hjr an >, there ia no elision. 
The terminatian ml, of tbe third per- 
Bon of Terbs, which, in pmae, ia gene- 
rally blended with the following ijU 
lablc, if it begin with a rowel, must in 
Tens, be Munded as a distinct ayllable 
a foot, but, in the third perwn pluml 
I of the imperfect and condltionjd of 



verbs, gnch os parlaieni, jmrbraitnl, 
the ent of aitnl does not form one dis- 
tinct Billable, bocanse there is but one 
Bound utterni, par-laimi, par-ie-faiml. 
Some dipbthoDgB fbnn two >]r|labln, 
and Borne one, at the option of the 
author. Tbe t^iiire ia a rest wUcb 
comes after tbe «ixtb foot or lyllBbU m 
hemic xiitK:, and after the fourth kjU 
lablc in rerKs of tett s^lUblce.— There 
HTo no blank lersea m French ; ibej 
always rhyme. There are two sorts of 
rhymes, the mmeidini which ends with 
a consonant or combination of letters 
forming one full sound, such ss, Inn- 
gnisMKt, vanity &c., the/tninina with 
an f mmt. In heroic verses, tbe rhymes 
must be regularly and altmiately, two 
masouline and two feminine. If a 
Btania end with a maecaline rhyme, 
the following must begin with a Icmi- 



tho running on of the sense from the 
end of one verse to the beginning of 
the loUowing. It is a fault and to be 
BToidod," but is often deaignedly com- 
mitted by Victor Hugo and leoent poets. 

' This Hr. P£line has not marked 
particularly, I ihoU therefore place two 
dots (..) in place of the suppressed "t 
muet," ia order to guide the reader. 

■ This he has marked, and hence I 
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Lb piYBAN Dn Danube. — Frasicext. 

Craignez, Romains, crugnez que Ic cicl quclque jour 
Ne transportc chez toqs Ics pletm et la mia^re; 
Et mettant en nos mauiB, par im juste rctour. 
Lob anncs dont se scrt sa vengeance »6v^re, 

n ne rolls fusae en aa colore 

Nob csclaves a votre tour. 
Et pounjuoi Bommea nous lea vStres ? Qu'on me die 
En qnoi voub valez mieux que cent peuplea divers. 
Quel droit voub a rendus maltres de I'univers ? 
Pourquoi venir troubler nne innocente vie ? 
If 0U8 cultiviona en poix d'hcureux champs ; et uoa mtuns 
fitaicnt propres aux arta, oiusi qu'au labouiage. 

Qu'avcz vous oppris aax Gcrmaliis ? 

Hb ont I'adresse et le courage ; 

S'iIh avoient en I'avidite 

Comme voub, et la violence, 
Peat-ttro en votre place ila auniont la puiaaanee, 
Et Bauroient en user aana inhnmnnit6. 
Celle que rts preteure ont but nona exercee 

N'eutro qu'i peine en la pensfe. 

La majcst^ de voa autels 

Ello m^me en est ofieUB^e ; 

Car sochcz que Ics immoitcla 
Out les regarda sur nona. Graces ik vos exemples 
Dfl n'ont dcvant lea yeux quo des objeta d'horreur, 

Do m6pria d'eux et dc k-ura temples, 
D'avarice qui va jusqnes h la fiircur. 
Rien nc Buffit aux gens qui nous Wennent dc Some, 

La tcrre et le travail de rhommc 
Font pouT les asBonvir des efforta eapcrfluA. 

Rctircz-les : on ne rent plus 

CultivtT pour eux les compagnes. 
NouB qoittoiiB loB cit^s, nous fuyons aux montogneSf 

Nona laisaona noa chdrea compagnes ; 
Nous no conrenons plus qn'avec dea oun afi^ux, 
D^nngSs de mettro au jour des malbeureux, 
Et do peupler pour Bomo un pays qu'ello opprimc. 

mark tho prolungition bj redapUcatian long raweU in Fmicli. ind thU I ha*« I 
— ' It U to bo obitTTed llint M. Mnctl)' followed his mtrm of noMtioti, ] 
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Lp ptf,izaA dy Danyb. — ^FragmaA. 

Crmjtf, EomeA, cr«QJ0 kp h siel kelkp zliiir 
^0 traAsportp sh^ yu le pbrz e la mizer.. ; 
JE metaAt aA no meA, par 9a zhysttf i9tur 
Jjez arm^ doA sp ser sa vaAzhaAsg sdver.. , 

n np YU f as aA sa koler.. 

Noz esklav..z a votw tur. 
.S'purkua som.. nu le votr.. ? X-oa ma dii.. 
Aa kua YU Yaltf mice kp saA ppplp dlYer. 
Kel dma yuz a ra^dy metiv d? l-yniver ? 
Purkua Ypnir tmbltfr yn inosaAtP Yii.. ? 
Ku kyltiYioAZ aA pe d-^rce shaA. ; e no moAz 
Ete propr^z oz ar, eAsi k-o labnrazli.. 

X- ave YUZ apriz o ZhenneA ? 

Hz OA 1- adres e h kurazh.. ; 

S- ilz aYet y 1- aYidit^ 

Xom.. YU, e la YiolaAs.. , 
P^ etr- aA Yotr9 plas ilz ore la pyisaAs.. , 
JE Boret aAn- yze saAz mymaoit^. 
Sel.. kp TO pr^r oa syr nuz ^gzers^.. 

K- aAti9 k- a pen- aA la paASM,. 

La mazhesttf da yoz otel 

El., mem- aAn- et ofaAs^.. ; 

£ar sashtf k^ lez immortelz 
Oa le r^gar syr nu. Oros^z a yoz ^gzaApl.. , 
In n- OA dPYaA lez jgb k» dez obzbe d-onvr, 

Dp m^pri d- oez « dp br taApl.. , 
D- aYaris.. ki Ya zhysk^z a la fym. 
BieA J10 syfit o zhaA ki nu Yien.. da Bom.. : 

La ter tf 1p traYalj dp 1- om.. 
FoA pur lez assuYir dez efor syperfly. 

Batire le : oa n* yob ply 

XyltiYtf pur gb le kaApanj.. . 
'Nu kitoA le sit^, nu fyijoAz o moAtanj.. ; 

Nu lesoA no sber.. koApanj.. ; 
Ku np koAYersoA ply k- aYek dez urz afixB, 
D^kurazhtf dp metr- o zhur de malprce, 
£ dp pppU pur Eom oa p«,i k- el oprim.. . 

which he placee before a pronounced and which I employ in the nsoal pa- 
final "« mnet,'' or a consonant that laeotypio manner, 
which mns on to the following Yowel, 
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Notwithstanding thiit thia passage does not offer i 
examples of the (lisarrosgrmcnt produced by modem speech in 
French verse, jet it is fvident that had French veree arisen in the 
present day, or had it followed the usages of pronunciatiott, it coald 
Dot have taken sueh a form. Thue the distinction hetweeit the 
mascuUjie and feminine rhymes, which is so important in the con- 
structinii of French verse, has entirely disappeared, ih'fre, coUrt, . 
becoming (s^ver, koler), do not differ from dkeri, tmivcti (diver, 
yniver), though a French poet who attempted to make the fiwt 
rhyme with the second would he laughed from Parnassus. The < 
rhyme maxnt, Oermattu, has disappeared in (mcAZ, zhermc.v), owing , 
to a '• liaison " presenring the i in one case, while it was lost in 
another. The open vowels, which are so strictly forbidden, crap 
up, aain 

Comme toiu, H 1b Tialence. 

(kom Yu # la riolaji,) 
This line also wonts two syllubles, which the singer would have 
added aa — 

{komt Tni t la Tiolaiw], 
Observe also how the lines 

Ell* meme en Mt oBtBM&t — 
D'STsrio* qui (a josqDeB i la foieur — 
Buffer from the want of the italicized syllahlea. 

The composition of French verse is as purely regulat^i'd hy rule in 
France as that of ancient Latin and Qreek verse is at modern English 
schools ; it is thoroughly artificial. The French have giit to feel a 
sort of rhythm in it as Etonians feel a rhythm in their own hexa- 
meters ; but that the former at all resembled the rhythm known 
to the old French poets, can as little be imagined, as that the latter 
resembled the rhythm that guided Virgil. Even the popnlar rhymes 
of Beronger connot always imitate the speech of the people, witoeai 
the italicized «'s in the following first stanza of J'atUctit ' — 
J'taa b6 Paillswo, et man papa, 

Four m'lancer anr U plso*, 
D'nn conp d' pied qaeaqa' part m'sttrapi, 
Et m' dit: Saab, PaOlasw! 
T'aa r jarret dupoa, 
Quuiqu t' aj' 1' VFDtr« groi 
Et la Ik' rabicoait. 
N' suut' poLDt-i i dfmi 
raillus' mon bou : 
SauMponr tout If mandf ! 

From the French we learn then this lesson, that it is possible to 
have a versification which requires the pronunciation of « final, 
although it has disappeared from the language. Hence Chaocer 
mat/ have used an » final in poetry, which was unknown in comman 
speech. But the French « final, which has now dxsappearod, mm 
pronounced in general conversatioo as late as the xn th century, U 

' (Eutna mmplJtM de P. J. de ParU, 1B35, i vols. SSma., lol. i. p. 
Bfningcr, ^ditiuu nvue pu I'autcur. S32, wriUeo in 18IS, 
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we know lioth from Palsgrave, and from Meigret, and hence it must 
have been bo pronounced in Chaucer's time, and must have formed 
part of the rhytUm of the Trench verses with whicli ho was well 
acquainted. 

This examination of Gorman and French yersification has led as 
to two Tery different results. In German the final a in a living part 
of the language and metre, affecting the music of speech, a real 
element in prose and verse, in the loftiest and the homeliest discourse. 
In Preuch the final t, although the representative of other original 
vowels, the note of feminine und of many purta of verbs, and of con- 
stant oecurrence in writing, has died out as utt«!rly in French as it 
huB in English speech, but forma an element of the commonest as 
well us loftiest versification of the present day, any attempt to bnild 
verses upon the theory of its disappearance, as in English, being 
ecoutod as low and vulgar. What was the case with Chaucer ? 

The foundation of our language is 8axon. The construction of 
our sentences, the eipressions of the relations of ideas by the order 
of words, has undergone little or no change from a period when 
FreneL words were still unused. The only effect of the introduction 
of French words was to enlarge our vocabulary, not to alter our 
grammar. Hence it would seem more likely that while the Ger- 
manic f final was still in use in our language, it was employed by 
English poets much in the same way that it is now used by German 
poets. That is, we have every reason to suppose that it was gene- 
rally, as we have proved that it was oecadonaUy pronounced, 
whether it was a substitnte for some other original vowel or was 
merely infiexional, but that in both cases it was omitted,' when not 
destruotive to the sense, before another vowel, or whenever its 
omission gave dignity, force or precision.* 

In. French versification the rule for the elision of final e before a 
subsequent vowel or A mute was absolute. We should therefore 
expect to find this rule absolute in Chancer at least for French 
words. But it may have been only partially adopted. In this case 
however we have no occasion to go to a French model. In Chap. V, 
§§ 1 and 2, we shall see that this was the rule of English versifica- 
tion, even in the xmth century. 

It is quite possible that, as the inflexional condition of our lan- 



In Ocnnan and French pootrj the 
»iun of tlio vowel is cotDplele and 
•baolate. It ii not in liny way slnmid 
oiet or rapidly pronouanid in conucc- 
""■ with tbe foUowing towbI, at is 
ue in Italisn and Sponiah poetry, 
e<ren in Italian mngiug. The 
like the Greelu, do not even 
write tho elided vowel. The Ladns 
mate the elided Towel as the Itoliaoa 
do, and mur therefore have tonched Jt 
briefly, as in the English custom of 
reading Latrn verse, whereoa it is the 
German eastern to omit ench rowels 



altogether even in reading Latin t 
Except in a few instonees, as {', t'. 
the French do not mark the eliaii 
a Hnnl e before a following vowel. 
in old English tbe vowel wm wt 
even when elided. 

* OccacionallT, bnt len ft^aei 
the final t may lutve been also om 
for the soke oi the rhyme or the m 
hut in snch casea the pcket mnat I 
felt that the sacriflco wuuld have I 
greater le turn hisverao so as la re 
Ue elision uaneeeasorj. 
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guage underwent a rapid degradation in the xTth century, and vaa 
certainly mueh inferior in the xiv tli to what it wa« in the xm th, 
(seveTal of the inflexional t'a having perhaps disappeared even in 
Chaucer's time), and aa most of the maniiBcrij)t!i belong to a period 
of at least a generation after Chaucer's death, this disuse of the final 
may have conriderably advanced before the best copies of his writ- 
ings, which we possess, had come into existence. It may thcreibre 
weU be that the scribe has frequently introduced or omitled final «'■ 
with rather an indistinct and uncertain feeling as to where they 
ought or ought not to be pronounceiL' 

Wo know indeed that even in the xvi th century, when the final 
e'a had altogether disappeared from speech, tiey were cousidorod an 
indispensable ornament in writing, and were added on without any 
knowledge on the writer's part whether their addition was or waa 
not hietorically justifiable.* 

Before judging &om the inner port of a line in Chancer, whether 
the final t'e that are written should be pronounced or mute, it ia 
necessary to obtain some feeling as to the style and character of his 
Terse. We have no occasion to consider the shorter lines of Sir 
Thopaz, nor the grouping of the lines into stanzas. The question is 
only, of how many syllables did one of Chaucer's longer lines conaiat, 
and where did the stress fall ? 

The last question requires the position of the accent ' in Chaucer's 
words to be considered. Or rather the two questions must be con- 
sidered together, for there is no means of determining the pontioii 
of the accent but by the metre. We may assume that the rhyming 
syllables hud sufficient stress to make tlie rhyme fully audible, but 
we must be aware of c<]neluding that therefore they hod the chief 
stress. This rule would be generally true in {Jerman verse, — where 
however it is sometimes transgressed,* — but it ia not at aJl tmo of 
French verse. Many writers assert that French words have a fixed 
aooent. In the ivith century Palsgrave marks the position of the 
French accent and lays down rules for it. So does the Teiy tai^ 
phonetic authority, Rapp, in the xa th century. Nevertheless one 
of tie great pecuUarities of French, as distinguished from Italian cm 
the one hand, (representing its Latin element,) and (icnnan on the 
other, (representing its Fronkish clement,) is the absence of dtttr- 
minaU stress upon any syllable in a word. French speakers do &»• 
quentty put a stress, but that stress varies with the feeling of the 
moment, and without afi'octing the intelligibility of a word. I hare 



' Bee niptJL. p. 320, note. 

■ Sec the Utter psit of SiilMbary'* 
obierTBtiaiu od * in liu WeliU prouun- 
c'tatioa, infrit, Chip. Till. } 1. 

■ The (oUowiug rcmsrki on tlio verjr 
diScolt (Object of nraont and mctni, 
nuke no prctctudon (o complotcncas. 
The two Tcltinia of Hi. GuHl'i Hit- 
lay of BKflith Rhi/thnu, IH3ll,Bliaw 
'*" eilcat nf the nilijocL, Kbich, huw- 



'e«eiit inTertigstioiLi make 
to nvodiider. In thaw 
pa^ I huvo itrictl;: confinnl mjanlf to 
the amallHt BmodDt of iUnuhoii wlueh 
my object allownl. 



pRffca I h 



\a» thn (treu on the il, na in other coiD- 
poumiii of II, hut tliite bu mail]' ui 
even tlnm un both tjUiblea. 
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heard the htst word in Isi champs Elytfn pronounced 'mth a distinct 
Htress on the firat syUable on ono occasion, on the second on another, 
and on the third on another. A German speaker is apt to accent 
the final Bythible in French words, an English speaker the first. It 
is tho tvenneti with which a Freachraen pronounces the ayllableH 
that gives bo much peculiarity to bis pronunciation of li^glish, and 
reflects his national habit of speech, a habit also shared, as I am 
informed, by tho Turks. A simple example of tho effect of this 
Mtnneti is that most Englishmen feel the French Alexandrine to 
consist of four measures, of three avUablcs each, accented more or 
less distinctly on the last syllable, whereas tho English and German 
Alexandrine founded upon it consists of six measures of two syllables 
each, more or less distinctly accented on the last. That tho French 
allowed very evanescent syllables, as for example the final «, to fall 

fthe even places, may he seen from tho italicised syllables in 
aeille's lines {L'imitatum de lemt'CkrUt) i 
Let, tejifbra iamRU n'rifpoclient qui me suit ; 
£t pnrtont sur met pu li trouoe vn inur Banii nuit. 
Qui porle iuaijue su cccor la Inmieii da no.— 1, I, I 

Se lui efauroit affrir d'affrGab/« Tictimea — 1, 1, 3 

Et la TBrtn wuis em ert Jb telle T»!«iir, 
Qa'il Taut mievx bien icotir U doaleur dt lea laulw, 
Que ai^noir dcliair ce qu'est oettf douleni.' 1, 1, 3 

"We also find the same word differently placed in a verae with 
respect to the odd and even places, which should therefore he dif- 
ferently accented according to any accentual theory. For example 
Iom^e, Imitatioa) : 
Et tu Terras qu'enfla tout a'ret que vaniti. 
Vaniti d'entoaser ricbemm sur ricbetse*. 
Le diiir do ufauoir eat naturet aui bommea. 
Borne t«iu let dttiri A a qu'il li faut faire, 
Les S^auBHt d'ordinaiie ajmenf qu'oo \m rv^rdo. 
Qui puissest d'vn Sfauant fairs Tn bomma do bien. 
id BO on, shewing that in the year 1651, when this was published, 
ere was no proper determinate stress on any French words. From 
this to the xi» th century is a great leap, but tho very fact that 
Chaucer employs his French words in the same way, leads us to 
infer that he was accustomed to the same practice in his French 
(, thus : 
Troulbe sad hmtar, freedoni and cnrteae. 46 

And eve™ hoimitrtd for bis worlhinesw. 60 

Schc VBS so eliarilabla oud no piUnu. 1 43 

They Sllen ^nif and criden pHemly, 9S1 

Tslbenu, far to dvellen in priium. 1 015 

Oore priteim for it may non othii be. 1 087 

Faimt of fiure, o lad; min PmHi. 2223 

Aud jre be Vima, the guddeaa of love. 22fil 

' If the toit \ie correct we find preoiiely umilar <!tiDi in Chnuoer — 
Fol «c] Khe HUg the servicg deryne. \tt 

That oacn hndde been nttf parrn. 312 

Aa Beyde himaclf mor« Iluiu u curat. 219 
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It is needless to heap up esamples as the fact is well known. It 
is dwelled upon by Mr. Skcat,' but although he names the equable 
French pronunciation, he seems to think the final stress in Bn^liah 
worda to be due to the French and the change of accent to be en- 
tirely English. It is more probable that the words were always 
pronounced with an equable stress, which allowed of their appearing 
in either position, and this was altogether French. 

There is at least one English termination which conld be placed 
either in an odd or even place, namely -s/nge, thus in 

Bffngyngi lie mu ai Jlealyitgi al tlie dsT. 91 

■ynjTj occurs both in an even and odd place. This termination, oa a 
true participial form, is difficult to derive from Anglosaxon, whera 
the termination was -ende, -iudt. In the Romaunt of the Bose wt 
have -ami* in on even place — 

Pofntis and Bleerea be wsllc lillmidt 

Bight and' strcght on the hande. 6-69 

Thej shal hir telle hoo they tbee ^nde 

Curieu and nya, and welle doande ess 

And in the Canterbury Tales, 

Tbuehand the cherl, they sayd that aabtilte 7872 
fiat it occurs in an odd place apparently in — 

The God of Loae dcljrerly 

Come IrpHFidt to am ha»tily. G-i9 

iind in the Canterbury Tales, 

Thcr in liil niuiT an eygbe and mnnj an ecni 

Aumgland on s lord, and be not where. 7<>3J 

His mcjue. which that herd of this affray, 

Com lipand in, and obaied oat the frero. 7738 
and by the analogy of all Germanic inflexional syllables it ought to 
be unaccented.' 

As a verbal noun the -j/nge came directly from Anglosaxon, oad 
it occurs in an even place ho early as Getietiaand Jixodut. 

pride and gitditgi o{ loucrd-hvd. t. 832 
Chaucer therefore apparently took the liberty of plaeing French 
wordj, foreign nmnca, and Engli^ih words with heavy tcnninatjana, 
as -gngt, -netie, and some others,* in any part of bis line which 



' In the addition* to TjrwHti'i pro- 
liroinary 'Emvj, Ur. Momi'a edition of 
Chnocer, toI. 1, 172-190. Itell and 
Daldy, I^Ddon, IRSS. Sec Ibc Itat oT 
— 'i gitiai by Prot Child in bia 
r, rcpTodoced in the next wcdnn, 
99. Prof. ChUd cita aa '■ Ex- 
it of the French accent," wbieb 
ridently ngiida m lyiiiv un the 
H tylUlil*— 
■r «u duKurd', nDcoQi', no heij- 

niv'M. 8308 

ori and honom', ngn'e, trSHr' and 

rwit(p) 1M97 
' Mr, 3k«t uccenta i[ (ib, p. I8fi). 



The change of fonn of the preaeid par- 
ticiple ia carEfally noted in Kotk, uii- 
(oruche Grammstik dur EnKliachfS 
Spracho, Tol. 1. p. H2. to wUd I an 
indebted Tut the rdercnoca to tb« 
Bomaunt of the Bocc, tbe tnst of wbidl 
howeTer, ia anfattoiutely very donbt- 
fu] (p. 2J2). The form -mil ia very 
oommon in Oowor, and i* geoenUy 
aecented. See Prof. Cbild'a oUvrro- 
tioni in the next acction, art. U. 

' Pror. Child Inc. cit ut », oIm 
ltol4C« fclalr'a 2650, ftc-, fFl'air 060, 
mcUc'rc mytte're 644. 3167; mel'tt 
3923, Jec, yeoiao' e062, ye'mui 101. 
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suited hoe convenience, moat 'probably pronouncing them with an 
even strees on each syllable, which in process of time beuuine trans- 
formed into a double method of accentuating. Por English words 
generaily the usual Germanic rule of the streas on the radical syl- 
lable apparently prev^cd. 

Chaucer's verse soema to consist generally of Jivt measurea, with 
or without a flaal unaccounted syllable, forming a "feminine rhyme," 
added at the pleasure of the poet. There is no trace of the atriet 
alternation of couplets with masculine and feminine rhymes which 
distingnishea French verso of the classical period. Each measure 
properly consisted of two ayUablos, with more or less stress on the 
last, but each syllable might also have nearly the same stress. In 
the first measure the chief stress whs often on the first syllable, as 

Bright teal the day nnd bliew the flnminient 10093 
Hr. Skeat haa pointed out (ih. 174) that the first measure might 
eonaiflt of a tingle syllable, which then ought to have a certain 
stress, or at leaflt be followed by a decidedly unaccented syllable, as 
itTny with all thyn flourte and thj grceoo. Ifit2 
Thtr by Bventur'c this Pidaoioua. ISIS 

A'otP it aohjui'th, now it rcyneth ftslc. 1637 

Eis example 

I make plEmlj my canfeMioun, 
That I am 'the w»fa] PalHmoun. 1737 

can scarcely be correct, as such a reading would be quit* destruc- 
tive of the sense, for that, am, must be without atress, and /must 
have the Btress. The line is therefore corrupt. Tyrwhitt reail^ 
tkilit for fA^.^othor mode of correction would be 
That I am ht, the wofal Palamuim, 
That hnth thy pnaoun biuke wikkcidly. J 
Probably Ur. Skeat is right in admitting a monosyllabic first 
measure, but it ahoidd not be accepted in any partieular case, 
unless the single sjUable it contains has a decided sh'eaa.' 

In the modem verse of five measures, there must be a principal 
jtresB on the last syllable 

of the second and fourth measures 
or of the first and fourth meiiaurca 
or of the thinl and some other measure. 



■ The dtst lino of the Canterhory 
li Tkles itnms to belong to this category, 
^ The Bftrldan 7331 readu [awoate 

Whau that apriUi! with hia echowraa 
f- irhere tho italiciMd r has an aatharity, 

apitre Avtril eiS8, but is sUa feutid 
the Coivua MS. Oiford. The 
^Scoipnt MS. n^ads — [mote 

vVhui that Aueryll wirt hi« Bhuuria 
rTha Harluiiui 1758 reads— 
■ "Wltan that Aprill. «' hia uhoare* tWQte 
t^e Luudowne SSI bus [soote 

, ^M Apiil wy]>G kii Mboam 



■>/ 



The BDj-ltifto 7333 haa [swoote 

Whnnue f Aperyll w' hia ahonira 
whtre u'AanM u an Anglnsaiaa foini. 
Carton's flrat Edition readt [aote. 

Whan that Apprill with his ahouria 
And I^eon'a edition It93, haa [aote 
■Whan Uiat Aprille with hia ahoorea 
Marking the monosyllabic firat meosuru 
by llalics, I would read Iswotc 

lyjian that April with hia acbooro 
Bimilorly 
Ai byimotenid with hia haUargcon. 77 



«^ei' <T«. ^JV ,'/<* -S!^. Ta^^ €.tUcC'>-^ •/ CA- 
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There is also generally a stress upon the last syllable of the fifti 
measure, bat if tmy one of tbo three conditions ahave stated are 
satiBfied, tbe Terse, so Car as stress is concerned, is complete, no 
matter what other syllablca have a greater or less stress or length.' 
It is a mistake to suppose that there are commonly or regularly, 
fire stresses, one to each measure.' 

This rule of BtresB is necessarily not so strictly carried out in , 
Chaucer, who was provided with a nnmber of words having even | 
syllabic stress. But on examination it will be found to hold tolw- ] 
ably well. There are however many lines in which so many syl- 
lables come together, with little or no stress, that unless they ate I 
read somewhat tylUibieally rather than by meaaures, or s* 
fail to feel their rhythm. Thus 

That icery of you schol go uirr him Int. 1850 

may be accented on the italicised syllables, (first and foorth mea<- I 
sures), in which case of you lehal go would be passed over lightly, or I 
else the whole line may he read with an even etreas like a Froncll f 
verse, sind this seems the more probably correct method. 

Any measure may occasionally consist of three sylhiblee, bat iB I 
this case the two first are always very light. In 
Wrd WB8 hie pnriKiA, tmd Aswes fer anondar. 
Biforo '- ' ■-' 



w «on*/i(i iwwchod carature. 1108 

the third italicised measure has three syllables. In such ec 
will be generally found that the first syllable is merely i 



Itt I 



flexioniil or dcrivativt 

It is not usual in modem verse to have two trissyUabic mQBsnrea I 
in the same lino, or if they do so oteur they must be widely sepa- j 
rated. It is also not customary in modem Terse, but it is not on- J 
frequent in Chaucer, to give three syllables to tbe fifth measure, y 
Than with on ui^ nomin rlnun in a Asm. 6361 
A* vel nwr Air huiuband as otir hit hvt. BBll 

> The length of cyllnbtu has much lines of ZioiA Byron'* Oortair, mirUjag I 

to do with the force and chuoFtcr of tbe ercn meaiuree by italioi and A* 

a ftne. but doei not fuim part of tla TcUtiTii amount of itreu by D, 1, ^ 

rhvthniira) Uin. we have — 
• Take for exanple the Qrrt rix 

1 I I a t 11 
O'cT the glcd •oaten of ilu Auk blue wa 

Our Lhonghl* u WitflfM, and our idhi^ aa fre«. 

Far ■■ tit Brteei can b»r. l/u Mlonn tuam, 

8urT*y Mir oxpirp, and it/itU our homo ! 

Thew! are Mr mimi, no limrfi la ihoir away— 
I t a t I 1 1 a t 

Our flag (A» •erptn all icAe mttl obflj. 
Th» diatribntiaa of itreta ii aeen to and olhcn night think that it wv 
ha iiTj Tuind, but the action of the be nifflcient to nark firm and 
rule* k:<*'b in thi> l«xt la well marked. Mram. Tlie but liiiv must nearly • 
|t|tfi7ont mulvn voaid probably differ piDachai to havuij^ "— --— i- 
ai It) tbe latius 1 and S, in aome linea, atiiMn 



I, 
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ir gentiles were iiUimUd nafurrl/y. 6716 

Fur nlevn sjnliJ deedos maiith a tktrl. 6740 

That will nought be governed ailtr htr tcj/vei.' 6844 

Besides the Btress, the cteaura pluya an important part in modem 

Terse. This consiata in tenninating e. word, at the end of the 

BCoond measure or in the middle of the third, or else more rarely at 

the end of the third or middle of the fourth meatrare. Wiffds 

[ forming a logical whole must in this eaae be cocBidert-d as ports 

if the same word. Thus Chaucer's 

That slepm al the night — with open jhe. !0 

(where the even measares are italicised) has the caesura (marked hy 
I a dash) after night, the end of the third measure, not at al, or t/u, 
I because al the night has the effect of a single word. 

'f we now read Chaucer's Unea with the prominciation ohtained 
in our prei-ious investigations, we shall find it very difficult to say 
in general where the final *, when written, may ttot be sounded.' 
But the principle of economy would lead us to avoid the use of 
trissyllabio raeaanres where they are not agreeable, or where they 
would be too frequent. 

Final < arises in Chaucer* from nearly the same sources aa in 
} German: 

1) as a substitute from somo original final vowel — aimlial E 

2) as a mark of plural, oblique case, or definite adjective — inJUc- 
Uenal, ohliqw, definite E 

3) aa a mark of adverbs — adverbial E 

4) as u murk of the infinitive mood and gerund, past tense of 
I weak verbs, and imperative mood — verhal E 

5) as a represcntutivu of the French final e — Frrneh E. 



It 6621 



(* "It is dilGcalt to |ioiiit out in- 
•tsnces where the -« final is tat sonndrd 
tnit it ippeaiB to be silent in deri 3424, 
jA(f« SS6, rfgia S7a, and bait 132S." 
Skwt, ibid. p. 183, The reference 
ninnben have been odnpted. Now on 
wsminiiig these lines — 
The ryngM on the tcmpul dors that 
I kangi 3434 

k. onl; gires a triBsyllabic tl^h meamra, 
W oompnrsble to tlie above instances 
F where il ii ronned without a final ». 
And of the fest< that uraa at hire wed- 

dynge, 88S 
Ther as u bests may al bis lust fulfille. 

1330 
bitve trisyllabic third measares. which 
ncvui a bud elTDCt, indeed we have 



Goethe's Tassu, act 1 . 

ein nca Hcaporien 
Uns dustend bildm, tritnml da aie 

nicht aUe 
PiirholdoPrilchtoeincrwahren Ijebef 

iain noy Ucipec-rinn 
bild'to, eckenst- dn lii 
niAht al's 
Frr uold'e fryiht's ain-er bbaaTOi 

lii-be f) 
In fact whoD the cs«Qra occurs in this 
place a trissyllabic third mciuure has a 

Elessant etTeet. In [879 

low wonnen was the ttmt a/Fcmenye. 
There is simply an elision of > flDal 
before a followme vowel. Hence these 
four instances selected by Mr. Skeat 
Irom the whole of the Knightes Tate, 
come to nothing. 

' Prof. Child's 
ofthofluiilF,'s il 
the next section. 



Clinucer, is given in 
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The aite of the final e seems to have been more regular in poetiy M 
than prost", to judge by the prose talcs ia this manuecript, bnt this J 
may be orroneoua ; the reason may only be that the scribe, to whom I 
numy ol' the uses of # finiU had become obsolete, had no guide, 'when J 
writmg proso, to correct his more modem spelling, < 
likely etill, at once used the orthography corresponding to hia mora I 
recent pronunciation. 

The question now arises, was final i ever added on by the poot for 
the sake of metre or rhyme, as Goethe apparently added on « in 
OlUeke as shewn above {p. 323) ? It is poesibte, but not probnblo, 
as it would have been instantly detected as a wcakneas, unless it 
could be juatified as an archaism, like Goethe's, or a colloquialisnt, 
as when uceie, dreie, is said in Gcnnan.' But the scribe certainly 
not unfrequcntly added on an # when it was not required, shewing 
that the value and meaning of the final e was disappearing in his 
time. Mr. Skeat cufb this " orthoepic " and considers that it has 
"solely to do with the length of the preceding vowel " (Ibid. p. 
189). I am more inclined to consider it " ignorant," and as point- 
ing out u Int^T dat^; for the writing of the MS. See the obscrvatiDns 1 
on the Lansdowne MS. 851, snpri p. 320, note. It would be im 
possible to suppose that the writer of that MS. added c 
wyfe, ha])e, suche, whiche, — examples which occur in the fii^ t< 

—to shew the lengthening of a vowel which waa not lengthened, I 



The following examination of words with final E in the first lOOl 
lines of the Canterbury Tales will give a clearer notion of tbtt 
origin and use. To each word is added the number of the line, witb 
an accent after it when the word is final. From the metre alone ittl 
is of conree generally impossible to deteTmine whether the final ^M 
nt the end of a line is to be pronounced. Therefore we may, f 
the moment, reject all such from consideration. When an npc 
trophc is substituted for a final E, it shews that the « is writtto^I 
but not pronounced, and is foUowed by a vowel or enclitic I 
with h. A double apostrophe shews thut the t was writti'O, 
ehould apparently be omitted for the sake of the metre. liVTien thioM 
word is in itHlics, it is essential to the metre in the middle of ■ 
verse. Prof. Child's remarks in the next section should be c 
Bolted by means of the list of fomu of Word* in Chaucer and Oeu 
referred lo m J'rof. Child'* memoir* there appended. 

1. Superjlmmt final E, thot is, a final R not required by gmmm 
or by Anglosaxon usage, Aprille 1. vertu' 4, nvn' 24, wey' M,M 
ftU' 38, fittene Gl', hethen' 66, mek' GO. Here Aprille 1, is rttsllyj 
not essential to the metre, if we nllow of a monobjUabic first nr 
sure. JVynfl 2i, anii fijl&nt 61', mtiy have ni^sumed the c as numet 
{5, nrt. 39. Wty« 34, is written wcsje in Orrmin, so that the i 
WM no mcire an luhlitiuD nf Chaucer's than the e nf Gltiet* 
adtlition of Outithe's. The word occurs frequently without tlia t 
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and should be so written here. Mtkt 69, frequently requires to 
have a final e pronounced, but Ornnin writes truoe, m«e without 
a finals 

2. Frmch final E, veyn' 3, melodie 9', natur' II, »tra%mgt 13, 
pilgrimage 21', 78', corage 22', hostelrie 23', companye 24', aventur' 
25, space 35', 87', chyvalrye 45', curtesio 46', iiege 56, viage 77', 
statur' 83, chivachie 85', grace 88', Borvysable 99', table 100'. 

3. Eittntial final B, that is, already existing in Anglosaxon or 
used OS flubstitute for some other vowol or syllable in Anglosaxon ; 
the Anglosaxon form is pven immediotely after the word ; swootc 
swetfi 1', twett Bweto 5, tonne senna 7', ende ende 15', her" hira 32, 
tym' tiina 36, tale talu 36, inne innan 41', trouth' trcowlSe 46, werre 
werre 47', ferro fcoiro 48', mayde mieden 69', son' aunu 79, hop" 
hopa 68, mede, mt'dti 89', goun" (old Meaie gone) 93, nightingule 
nihtegale 98'. In hart =^ their 32, the « seems to have been scarcely 
erer pronounced. Though hope 88 may have been merclj- (noop), 
the » may have been sounded (noop'e) producing a triasyilabic second 
measure 

In bopf ta ilondea in hit Isdj grace. 89 

joufu there is no Anglosaxon authority, the e was not required 
perhaps not pronounced. 

. Verbal final £, that ia a final E which arisen from the infleo- 
tions of the verb: they wende 16', to seeke 17', wer" thei 26, 
wolden ryde 27', hadd' I 31', madt 38, to aryse 33', I yow devyse 
34', 1 pace 36', to telle 38, wol I begynne 42', he lovede 45, it was 
woDse 51', ho hadd" the bord bygonne 52', hadd' he be 56, he 
sayde 70', he wenie 78, I gesse 82', syngyng', flowtjng' 91, wel 
cowd' he sitt', ride 94', eowde mak', endite 95', justn', daunc', 
write 96', he lovede 97. Wer* 26, hadde 56, were frequently, or 
generally monosyllabic ; portray 96 should be poriraye, but the » 
would be elided ; lovedi 45, 97 had the first e elided Iw'dt (luvde), 
and similarly frequently. 

5. Oblique final £, that is, e added to form a case or plural of 
BubstantiTes r to the roote 2', in every holt' 6, in felaschip' 26, 32, 
atte beste 29', to reste 30', of ech' 39, in hothoneese 49-, for his 
worthinessB 50', in prease 81', of lengthe 83', of strengths 84', by 
nightertale 97'. 

6. AAjecthol final E, that is, an « added to form the plural or 
feminine of adjectives, or to make adjectives definite: the yonge 
Sonne 7', his halfc cours 8, unale fowlos 9, fernt halwes kouthe' 14, 
whan that they wer" seeke 18, thei alle 26', weren weyde 28', our" 
34, ful ojle tyme 52, alle naciouns 53, the greti see 59 ; this iV^ 64, 
lokkes crull' 81, evene lengthe 83, fireuhe floures white and reedo 90", 
sleeves wyde 93', Ofte 52 seems here used as an adjective, for many*. 
In ourt 34 the e does not seem to have been ever pronounced. 

7. Advei'hiat final E, used to form the adverb : ofl' 55, evertt- 
mor' 67, hU 77. 

Contracted artielr, attt beste = at the beete, 29', 56. 
23 
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It ia ihae Been that if we omit the coDFideration of final e at thai 
end of a line, and allow final * to be elided before a subsequent! 
Towcl, we huvc only 23 coses in the first 1 00 lines in which thsfl 
final WHS eBsential to the metro. ThctMi arc distributed as foUowB J^ 

1. Suptrflutm find £ (doubtful) 1 

2. French final E 2 

3. Euential final H 8 

4. Verbal final E 6 

5. Oblique final E 

6. Adjtetival finals 10 

7. Adverbial final E 1 

—23 
Shewing that the verbal and adjectival final £'s wore the n 
important. When the final E was so seldom required to sat 
tlie ear of a scribe who had ceased to use it in speech, we must n 
be Burprisod if ho often treated it as an ornamout to he added O 
omitted at pleasure. Thia seems to have been the caae with all tJ 
later manuscripts. 

Now tumuig iroxD verse, let ua examine the use of the final i 
prose, as in the Tale of MelibeuH. Here we do not find by a 
means so many e'e, or such regularity in their use. I refer to t] 
words by the number of the paragraph containing them, and gin 
two or three words together to fiicilitate rei'erence, italicising t" 
word under consideration, 
mighty and riehe 1 has the French e. 
upon a day 1 for daye. 
him to plaji I , for to playi. 
dores were fast t-ihittt 1, pi. part. 
tdie foos 1, plural adj. 
htre feet, here, &c. I, aa nauaL 
nou 1, ags. nasu. 
nndyny 2 for rendyngt, the final e is here constantly omitted, md it 

ia not always inserted in verse. 
gan arp* and crie 2, infinitive e, this is generally correctly ii 

but the gerund e is often omitted. 
u she dortti 2, verbal *. 
of his leepyny to itynte 2, the gerund t is correct, the oblique • i 
omitted, so again, of here wepyng to ttinte 3 : but, wlwt n 
schalde of hts teepynge stynte 4. The obli(|ue e of the da' 
we found most frequently omitted iu German, and it is c 
that after a preposition which shewed the connection SI ~ 
the jnfiection could be readily dispensed with. 
JUnudy of Love 3 for remedye. We have already noticed in tlio 
poetry many cases in which y final had been writttfn for y» in 
Fnmch words. It is very possible that in these words the use 
of the final * rapidly dropped from speech, and that then til* 
wordti had final long (m). See p. 283. Zove, ags. InAi, ha 
always retained its t, although the o may have been ohott (n) 
in the xiv th century ; it is long iu Orrmin. 
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of hir ehilde 3, oblique e, but chUdt is constajitly found with » even 

when Dot oblique. 
hir_^/fo 3, this seems a superfluoos f, aga. fyll pkniludo. 
diligence emt/ahlt 3, have the French termination. 
hir hotubonde 3, ags. buabonda, ia regular, 
in this wits 3, ags, wise. 
youre self 3, usual form, but e not pronounced. 
foftothi 3, adv. «, or elae/w tothe, oblique e, 
to a (oyi man 3, ags. wCs, dietinct &om the former tow. The 

obliqoe e is here omitt«d. 

»Bnch torwe 3. Oirmin has «errgh», but there ia no « in agH. Bori^, 
Borh, which should only form torw, from tormh = (gorkwh), 
oompoTo aoneful 4. 
70 no oughU nought 3, past tcnec, 
youre sSs dairoyt 3, infinitive t. 
The tcu( man 3, definite adjective, compare the indefinite a wyt 

man above. 
his owtuperaone 3, own» feminine e, andperione French «. 

kaHtwerdt anoon and saj/de 4, past tenses. 
.And whan thou liast for-gon tiiy /rend, do diligence Co gtlt another 
frindt, and thia is more wiiedom than to tpope for thy fi-md, 
which thou hast lorn, for therein is no hoofs 4. The spelling of 
/rind is very careless, the first time it is right, the two following 
times it is reversed, /rtndi /rand for /rtnd /rendt. To geU, to 
Kept are gerunds. JVuedom is an error for wiidom. Boole, old 

[ nmoi!,!.-. 

^^Bnt of youre hert , , . gkd in herte 4, ags. heorte, hcnco the first 
^^Hf Bpelling is incorrect. Omnin has heorrte, hcrrte; hert would bo 
^^^P a stAg. It is singular that heart, hart are now distingniehed by 
^^^H an e, but the «.is put in the wrong part of the word- In Qerman 
^^^P hen b a contracted form, and hene is occasionally used in poetry, 
^^B o.h.g. herza, goth. hairto (ner-tfio). 

^^P It ia not necessary to continue this examination. Sufficient ha« 
^^' been adduced to shew that the system of final e is the same in prose 
as in Terse, so that it has not been invented by the poet or his scribe 
to patch up a line where ncceBsary. If an editor of Chancer would 
carefully esaminc all the final is, restoring all those grammatically 
neoeseary, and ruthlessly omitting, or at least typographically in- 
dicating, all those which neither grammar nor derivation allow, 
when they were not necessary for the metre or rhyme, and then 
anbmit the others to a careful consideration, he would do the study 
of English great service. The elaborate researches of Prof Child, 
described in the next section, have smoothed the way for snch an 
edition, and in Chapter VII I have endeavoured to carry out thia 
suggestion for the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, in a method 
there explained, and in an orthography which the present examina- 
tion has suggested. The careful examinafion of every verse thus 
renilered necessary has resulted in convincing mo that Chaucer and 
_Goethe need the fiual e in precisely the same way, with the sohtaiy 
iou of the corudstent elisiou of « before a vowel and aileot h. 
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This concluMon is in harmony with the historical position of 
Chancer. He was not the first or the only writer of smooth venea 
in English. Ornoin's are as regular as any written at the present 
day, and he treated his final « in precisely the same manner aa 
Chaucer, making the same elisions. We ahall find the same prin- 
ciple marked in the other versifiers of the nm th ccntniy. Gower, 
Chaucer's contemporary, carries out the use of the final t even to a 
greater extent than Chincer. As Gower wrote also in French, tllia 
greater regularity may be attributed to French influence, but W9 
must remember that the French final « at that time must have been 
regularly and distinctly pronounced in common conversation as well 
an in verse, or it would not have formed a port of Ueigret'a phonetio 
prose in the middle of the XTi th century. 

Although Chaucer, by the mere force of his genius, became tbe 
apparent founder of our English poetry, — few ever thinlcing of thft J 
equally smooth but insufferably teilious Gower, — he was in fact ths I 
last, not the first of a period. The wave of civil war passed over i 
the country after his death, and when poetry again rose under | 
^Mnscr, the language was altered in icUom and in sotmd, and 
Chaucer could only be 'translated," not imitated. A new rersi- 
fication niit«d to the now form of language rose to majesty in 
Spenser, Shakspere, Milton, Hence we must not look upon 
Chaucer as an innovator, and tho ju!>tificatioa of his final « must J 
not be sought for in an imitation of the French, but in the costom I 
of all the versifiers which preceded and accompanied him. 

Acting upon this feeling I have eiamincd what would bo tha ' 
result of this theory upon the pronunciation of Chaucer's lines, and 
the mode in which I have printed the Prologue to tlie Contcrbmy 
Talcs in Chap. YII, having given great facilities for performing 
the calenlation, I have drawn up the following table. It must M J 
remembered that the test in Chap. VII does not precisely accord I 
with any manuscript, a few simple alterations having been made when I 
the metro seemed to require it, but the general results will not b» [ 
at all affected by these changes. The enumeration is by no meona 
easy to make, as different opinions may be entertained of the cate- 
gories under which elisions or retentions should be classed, and It 
is not possible to check it without taking far more trouble than the 
results deserve. In the present case the enumeration has been mad* J 
twice, at considerable intervals, and th<^ text was corrected between I 
the two enumerations. The results differed, but not in any way to 1 
affect the eonclnsions to be drawn from them. Tho second series of ' 
numbers ore here given because they refer to the text as it stands, bnt 
i would by no means guarantee their absolute correctness, altiiougb 
they were obtained with care. 
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f Final E was pronounced — TimM, 

Before a vowel, doubtful ; th'olda Esculapius 429 - - 1 
Before a consonant .----.. 238 
At tho end of a lino, that is, it lb consonant ivith strictly 
preHening tlio gramniBticai inflection, and the essen- 
tial finfl! B, with the rhyme, and with the cases lout 
numbered, to suppose that it was pronounced in this 

position ■ - - - 420 

I'liial ES was pronounced — 

In tho middle of a lino - - - - - - 87 

At the end of a line ------. 87 

Final E was elided— 

Before a following vowel, olwajB, witli only ont> doubt- 
ful exception, v. 429 CIS 

^^ Before he 92, his 22, him 13, hir' 6, her' 4, hem }, had4« 
^^^L 7, hat>e 1, how 1, with one donbtfol exception before 

^^^^ he : that on his suhyne a mormal hadde he 386, and 

^^^V none for tho other words, escopt hadde, hote, have, 

^^^ which have not been noted, total .... 147 

Tlnol E8 was treated as simple S— 

In the middle of a lino -..--. 18 
Final E was regularly elided — 

In ha^' (with 12 eiceptiona: v. 253, 286, 310, 373, 
379, 386, 447, 464, 554, 677, 700, 760, as num. 
berod in Chap, VII, where the numbers sometimes 

differ by 2 from Wright's) 18 

In hir" = her, without exception .... 25 
A#r' ^ their, without exception - - . .12 
low' =! were, one exception noted; woo was his cook, 

but if hia sauce were 351 - - - - . 14 
OMr' ^ our, without exception - - ■ .19 
yww'= your, without exception .... 5 
E was arbitrarily elided — 

i in modem German poetry, for the sake ladding force to 
tho expression, for tho metre or for tho rhyme, either 
at the end of a line or before a consonant— 

when the mark of the oWi'jw case ... 37 
when the mark of eerbal injlexion - - - 17 
when eiiential, or representing a final vowel in an 
anterior stage of the langnngo . - . 13 

' Pinal E was arbitrarily added — 

for the sake of rhyme or metre, in no case noted. 
These ennmeratlona enable us to lay down the foUowing rules for 
tlie pronunciation of final E, which would have to be verified by a 
wider field of research, and as they agree essentially with tLo 
results of Prof. Child's more elaborate examination, — eeo tho next 
section, arts. 74 to 92, — they probably represent the practice of 
the court dialect in the xiv tli century as nearly as we can hope to 
attain. There is reason to suppose that the e final hod been long 
Binnch neglected in the Northern ^.alect 
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Final unaccented e, when essential or inflectional was re- | 
gularly pronounced, except in the following cases : 

1. It wafi regularly elided before a following vowel. 

2. It waa regularly elided before a following he, Aw, Atm, J 

AtV, her', hem, and occasionally before hadde, have, I 
kov), to which Prof. Child adds hath and ker := here. 1 

3. la the following words, e though generally written waa | 

never sounded. Air' = her, hir' = their, our' — our, | 
your' ^ your. | 

4. Final t was frequently not sounded in hadd, wer', tim', I 

5. Occasionally, but rarely in comparison to the other 

cases of elision, essential or inflectional final e was 

elided to render the eipression terser, or to assist the 

metre or rhj-me, precisely as in modem German 

poetry, but not so frequently as in German. The 

oblique e and essential e were moat frequently drop] 

aa is also the case in German ; the e of verbal in! 

tton was seldom omitted. 

By the elision of flnal e is meant its absolute BuppreeBion 

as in German, Greek, and French, not its rapid or slurred 

utterance as in Italian and Spanish. But there may be 

many cases of the tiilh exception in which the elision may be 

saved by introducing a trissyllabic measure, without material 

harshnesB, and it must remain an undecided question whether 

Chaucer would or would not have elided the vowel in such 

cases. Judging from the practice in German, the elision 

seems most probable. For the effect of the action of theee, 

rules in declaiming Chaucer and Gower, reference must be; 

mode to the exompji^e in Chap. YII. 



§ 5. Pro/eMBor F. J. Chiles Obsertatiom OTi the Languagt 
of Chaucer and Ootcer. 

In the Hemoirs of the American Academy, Kew Series, 
ToL viii, pp. 445-502, 3 June 1862, and Vol. ix. pp. 265- 
314, 9 January 1866 (subsequently revised so that it may 
be considered aa dating from Nov, 1867), Professor Francis 
James Child, of Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
TT.8., has given the results of on elaborate and searching 
examination into the language of Chaucer's Canterbi — 
Tales OS exhibited in Wright's edition of the HorL * 
7334, and Gover's Confossio Amantis as edited, from no 
manuscript in particular, and with an arbitrary system 
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Spelling justified by no single maniiscript, by Dr. Reiniold 
Pauli.' As a large portion of these investigations tond to- 
wards the discovery of the number of syllables in words, by 
determining when the final f was or was not pronounced, or 
should or should not be written, the present work would be 
incomplete without a full account of them, more especially 
u the memoirs thenuelTes are not readily accessible.^ 

I Nouns. 

Art. 1. Nouns which in Aaglosaxon end in a vowel terminate in 
Chftuoer and Gower uniformly in e.' 

2.** First declension of Angloaoxon nouns. Neuters. (1. 1. Baak.)* 
Ei. CSoKMT— -eere, jho, ye. Ocwer — are, eye, cie. 



* In tliu Memoii' on Gower, for 
fi 10, SI, 12, 23, 34, 2fi, 26, 27. 28, 
u printed, rod 21, 22, 23. 24. 25. 26, 
28, 29, 30 nsFMxtiToly, tt pointed ont 
is the oomctiaiu to that paper. The 
MireDted nomberB only are a<ed hvre. 
The memoira have I 
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qaently oniitted altogetber. The wordi 
of the author have generally been re- 
tained. Thia re-srTanfi;i'ment is mada 
with the kind permiffiion of Prof. Child. 

■ In Prof. Child's papcn o racana 
■n ( pronounced, t ta i elided, i and ■ 
written and not elided but not forming 
aligblW » STllable in fhe editions used, [o] an * 
in, and added by himnlf, (t) on > which ocenn 
in Wiigbt'i edition, but which be con- 
■ideni abould be omitted. The enn 
accent ('] marlu the accented •yUable. 

• The asterisk appended to (be num- 
ber of an arlick sQews that the ftill 
referenees and ciplanationa of the ei- 
emplifleatiTe words are in ^ven the 
final table otTantuoflTardiBiOhaitttr 
ind Gotcer. 



^pmded without loferencn to ce 

■rtielei, are given at length in a n.ui- 

mon index at the end, far conTimienpe 

of casual oonsnltation. When they do 

not appear in this indei references are 

arally appended, but the whole of 

references are not alKap given. 

those to pHuli'i Gower are fre- 

Tbe following extract from B. Thorpe's Translation of E, Basil's Orami 
the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, Copenhagen. IS30, p. 28, will explain these rulerenceL 
"nie fotlowiag tabled will serve as a lynopsis of all the regular doolenuona ; 
Th« SutPLB Okdib, OB Ibt Dbclenbiok. 
1. Stut. 2. Mate. 3. F<m. 






Plnml Nooi. and Ace. 



1. Kiut. 2. Mate. 



Aht k Bat. -e 
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3* MasciiliQes. (I. 2^ 
£i. Ch^iufn — ape, aue. balk e, bane, 
bere, hi-letye, bowB.alifld, credv. crooks, 

"Tj* 
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booibondc hoatebonde, hope, hunle, 
hfne, knave, knotto, k]^ lappe, ItKre, 
lippe, make, mnwo, moono, monthe, 
utmD, nekke, oio, poke, pope, pride, 
prikkc, reete, Mbrewo, ipearwe, itake, 
Mecde, ileere, stem, atikke, tene, tjme, 
wele, wclle, wete, ville, irrconhe. — 
Uoime, gen, uboppe, stole, webba, 
4.* Femmines. (I. 3.) 
Ex. Chaiuer — almeiso, ame, belle, 
berye, cappo, cheoke, chirche, cloote, 
Bate, crows, deepe, dosfe, erthe, Sja, 



wone, irrigbt*. Oower — iipe,aHe, b 
be-lsTe, bonde-maa, bowa, crede, CO] 
drope, tlwald, fen, Uete, fode, I 
Kullc, gore, gmme, hare, berre, fa< 
hope wun-hnpe. haai- (hotua-jboi . 
kaipe knaTe, Uppe, liki^ lippa, mak^ I 
mane, nnme, necVe, onde, aio, pew, I 
pope, pricke, pride, aee, ■hrewe, mika, J 
apsike, spore, stake, steede, itera, «t 
■Rkko, swere, Una, tbombe, tine, « 
irele, welle, wille, none, wmxll 
cope, himte, like, iran[e], wreimtt. 

wiM — birch', tapetero. Gattr—timema, I 
arwB, belle, blaae, cheke, chiiche, crowe, | 
dnmnie, deepe, erthe, barpe, herte, 
bitte, kerae, lilje, longa, matae, miU^ 
molds, nettle, ai^htin^e, noone, ouK 
paone, pipe, resshe riashe reishe, M 
aee. abete, side, aire, eoime, swalwe, 
Ihrote, tflnne. tnu^, wacche, weke, 
wicche - oraft, weache, wise. — l^pp^ 



nightjngale, oule, panne, pipe, pi , 
pioBe-royre, pose, rake, roae, aobeete, 
aoliere, acbire, achvne, side, snare, aoone, 
awalve, targo, tnrote, tonge, tonne, 
trappo, wake, wcncho, wiooho-craft, 

5.* In tbc following the final e has boen absorbed by y or tr. In the 
following the final e mxms to have been transposed firom after / {ae 
often the cose after r). Ometr ' — The following may or may not btt J 
correctly written. The combination of a liquid wiUi e is unstable, I 
the vowel easily slipping ftiim one side to the other of the consonant. ] 

Ei. Cl\auetr—-^\t,y^ lady, sty: her- fitbnl, ladcl, weii], whiatel— navi 
borw berberwb berbergh, widow widw : Qowtr — throgtel, niddor, adder. 
6.* Exceptions to art. 3, 4. 

Ei. Chuuar — pitb, beech, ken, atot. Ooicer— laverock, lo[e), roo. 

7.* Second dcclen^on of Anglosason nonns. Ufucnlinee. (H. S.) J 

Ex. t^u^er — awe, bole, obeeae, piayd, mete, lee. S«iMr— bda, bnch^ .f 
cnde. bate, bcege, herde, byre, ire, brimmc, chcle, cheae, ende, bale, harda^ I 
lecbe, lye, niedc, myie, pilwe - beer, ire, leche, toTe-drunke, mede, moll, 1 
raye, akalbc, tctc, whete— coma, mere- mete, shipe, alitte, stede, tcte, tie, w' 

8.* Exceptions to art, 7. Termination -tehipe. The length of tho 
words compounded with this tcrminatioti may perhaps account lor 
Uiti final e btiag soon dropped. Termination -ere in Saxon nouii* 
signifying for the moat part an agent. It is quite aa likely as not 
that in 544, 3167,' the final e of mtUtre was pronounced. Gowtr — 
Such rcpresentutiveB as occur of the Saxon noun in -ere, denoting 
an agent, Heem to wast the final vowel, Nouns of this kind wors 
by no means aa common in the old language aa in the modem, 
have noticed but three fair cases in Oower. There are other i 

1 Pnramphi Introdnccd by the word ■ Tbe aimple nnmhen refer to iht I 

OetctrlottnvfA by (— ), are taken from linn in Wright'i (>ditiDn. aa tbroofb* I 
tbe memoir on Gowet, the other being out tbia ebapter, mpri p. !M. 
ttom the memoir od Chaucer, bat 
oc«a<iaiultT paraigTHpba are headed 
OhmtKtr — for greater diatinctnoH. 
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8 without the final e, but in these cases the succeeding word 
:s with a vowel, and it is supposablc that the e may have been 
L It ia doubtful whether these words should he culled excep- 
"■tions to art. 7 ; for, in the firat place, the metre does not settle the 
question of their form, inasmuch as cl^pp^re, for instonce, would 
salt the verse (which hath no clapper for to chime, ii 13 '), as well 
aa clapper ; and secondly, for few, if for any of them, can we show 
ft form in -ere in the Saxon dictionary. 

Kr. CAa iBw — felnwBcMpS, friend- fnuodcr, ioth{e').saier, Bpeker in, fieber 
Khipi, lordsdupS, worschip; carter, ■ " -■ - ■ ,....• 

hopper, loverS, meUere miller, oatrj- 
dere, aleper, wonger. Gomer — clapper, 
9.* Third declension of Angloi 
Ei. Chaucer — alo, ancle, melo, spere, 
waiTB, wjte — stiee. Qowtr — ale, 
ehinne, inne, -riclie heven-riche kingcs' 
10* Masculines. (III. 2.) 
Ez. Chtnctr — lake. Qaaiet — sone sonE, wode. 
11.* Feminines. (111. 3.) 
Ex, Chmatr — bieede, care, elde, 
&ie, gappe, hcle, bete, lawe, nave, 
nwe, lalie, aawe, Bchamc, schondo, 
■cludwo Kbawe, bcdIb, mvb, spade, 
tde, taia yit, toDntho IroatbS, 



son nouns, Nenters, (in. 1.) 
ricbe worlde-ncbe, skills ekill, apere, 
werra, wile, wiM — kue, stro, tre — bo- 
yete, vinge. 



dure, bigbte, majne. Gtwtr — ooiwen!, 
brede, care, dore, ctde, brc, heig'hte, 
bele, bete, lane, lecse, lode, loic, nane, 
Dntte-tre, sake, save, Kbame, ebawe, 
scole, spade, talc, trouthe. 
' Exceptions. It will be noted that the nouns «onc and hv» 
have the final e regularly in Gower, contrary to the apparent rule 
in Chaucer. The same ia true of the important word timt, art. 3. 
Si. Ckauttr — goal! mat, voode woodi ; answar, Iqtc lovS. 
13. Uany nouns which in Anglosaxon end in a consonant have in 
Chaucer and Gower the termination e, derived from an oblique case 
the old inficction. A few famHior parallel formatdons in other 
modem languages may be mentioned. Lat. radix, Ital. radice; 
animal, aninmlo ; cupido, cupidine ; imago, inunaginc ; nix, neve ; 
latro, ladrone ; honor, onore ; libertas, libertat« ; voluptas, volut- 
■tste. So in colloquial Romaic, as compared with Greek : — 6r«iE, 
i^ira?, Romaic, \a/j,irdBa; yfjv, yj\va; wlf, vvura. 
' Two forms not unfiw|uently occur ; one with, and the other with- 
it the vowel. By the dropping of this vowel in later English, the 
mitive form ia restord. Though this secondary, tranaitionftl form 
e is found in Layamon and the Ormuliun (quite frequently with 
jPeminincs of the second Saxon declension), yet it is hy no means so 
■tonmon as in Chaucer. 

As it is possible that some may thini the forms in e of the Yas- 
ouline and Neuter nouns to be oblique cases of a nominative, which 
(if it occured) would he found to end in a consonant, the gramma- 
tical relations of these words are always indicated, but this (pro- 
bably superfluous) troublo has not been taken with the Feminines.' 
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14,* Masculines and neuters of the iecond andithird declenmons 
(II. 1, 2, III. 1, 2). (?<ww— Most, if not all, of the following, anid 
nuLuy other nounB of the some declensions, are found in the primi- 
tive form teilhovt the vowel. In niony ioBtanccs the terminal « 
might be oxphuned as the Sa:!OD datire inflection, but it will be 
foond on inspection that about half of the nouns in the list occur in 
the nominative or occDsative case. 



cliQdo, clerke, cole, cope, dale, dtwa, 
dele, dethe, dome, drinke, foe, fen, file, 
fienhe, tieto, folde, fotke, tote, nU, 
Kolde, graye. DTuuade, -hede -nod* 
nlsbede eodhc^ haatihedo kingbada 
kmg:btiiode koightlibeilG ladjrhede lik- 
Ijhede mnidi-iihode manliale aiutcrhede 
wif[e)liodo womiuihede, bewe, bame — 
the adrnb thould be tipelt Aam, asa. 
ham, and not Amm ; at aom a alao UM 
, ^ ' .. . roirect rorm. see. at hum — hone, hoosa, 
morne morns, m^de, oihe, schippe, kinge, kinne, Wfe, licbe, Umme, lift 
■ithu, aleqM, smoke, miro. sotlie, epelle, live, lode, tundo, lope, middle, miodt^ 
■lalle, ityle, awyiie, temple, tothe, tnontlie, mordrc, nuirwo, mole, montlie^ 
toimo, WBwe, weddc wcrke, Tteyo, mulo, rede, rorc, b 



Ei. Chauetr — bedde, bemo, biase- 
mare, bladde, borwe. batme, biede, 
brembte, brondo, carte, childe, came, 
croppe, rnltre, dalo, dooge, dTjoke, 
feera, fenie, folde, foate, (yra fyr, eate, 
ealde, gTSTe, grooade, gioTe, -bede 
brethnrbMle chapmauhede chLldhede 
folsbedii manbcde maydenhede wom- 
maubede, becde, bemo, bevene, heve, 
hale, -holme, honw. kynnc, l»ke, 
liohe, londo, loode, luone, lyile, Ijne, 



wholpe, wbippe. wife, wnmge, ycre — 
anno, bore, cole, derke, domf, fluhe, 
keepc, mele, Kbcpc, ligbhe, awnmiG 
tccre, nolle, wyne wjn. Qmeir — 
beddc, h»le, beroe, beme, bore, bori^ 
bonre, bote, botme, broire, carte, 



abippc, ihottc. ahrifle. aiUio, bIcm, 

■mote, aora, aothe, atnnide. IcniM*, 

tbewe, tbin^, toitiio, wawn. weodc, 

veie, wcighte, wbippe, irbdomc, »iv*, 

worda, wnrlbe, wroage, j'ere — dio, ft) 

— bie, kepe, lelte, leva, «woniic, wo*. 

15.* The folloiping merely drop a final n (compare Lat. and ItaL 

acumen, acume ; certamen, certamc ; vimen, vime). 

Ex. ChauetT i. Goatr—eye, game, majdc. 

16.* Feminines of the second dcelcDBion, (II. 3.) These not 
have in Anglosoxon all the oblique cascB of the mngtJnr in e, 

Ex. Chauftr — beere, bene, bonne, ballo hullj, hcede, belle hell£, hi 
boote, brigge. bryde, bmihe, bTTme, belpf, beeto heft, hyie bnTre, kafc^ 
dcde, doone, drede, GUe, giile, gleede, k^de mao-kpde, lengthe, len, li — 



foUowia^ reaolta for Chaocer — 1 hire 
nol examined the initoneH in Cower 
becaoM of ^e great imcirtaintjr of 
pHuli'i text. If we reject thoau uotma 
wbicb are only found m oblique vaacs, 
tboae whose final i a elidud bolbre a 
vowel, those which ooeni at the ewl u( 
a line where the final > of the rhjniing 
word may biTe been omitted (or the 
rbyme, those in wbioh -n majr hate 
been written for -tr. tlioae in which « 
maj huie been a eonncctiiig rowel in 
oomponndii aa in lichfwake SSOO, and 



iboae in which the nnUumly of Oirmin 
lewi that a final « bad long been aa- 
uonl, the lo " 



long 
rodoeee lo the fotlowing : childe 5339, 



Igtu ai in isei), morwe 14710, • 
11690 (probably an adrerb] nrym I 
16972, wawe 4888, wife 6«4S. In Ifaa I 
femininca we abonld alio omit the as* I 
cnsatiTe which had an i in Angloaun. 1 
Ther reduce to; bryde 97S4, rifla 1 
91S7. lcn|:th^ 1730J, merthe TM 
(plural ?), achipse 2003 (probaUf an I 
error lor (rAifwH), apaone 16fi (thea^ ] 
cuntiro or dimcniion f), tjU TM7 1 
(ptobBblv accuHitiTc), jtouthe U81 nd I 
tte(|iiciitl<r. Tbe ndjcodTM nd&e« \m I 
the URIC way to; baro8TM{femi)tiBcfX I 
blewe iSBS, ecbe 1184 (mA wonld okIt I 

E*Te a mononllabic Gnt meafatvh I 
[ige lfi7fi, lowdelOdsa (remimoaq, I 
tnerye 208 (Boeworth givn aa a(a. I 
fonn mirige), aborta 6101) (not itt B*** 
7334), lame 2188, wetc 3340, ~ 
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loode-steire, lore, lydns, lyrera, mecde, 
melle mjUi, merke, mertbe. mjle, 
made, -aesae btaynesae bnldcoesBe 
briglitnesse clemiesKe cimediieaee dnm- 
kenneBM Mtiigsbb folsaesae goodneue 
lludTDease hetheneBse hevjavue huU- 
nesBS homlyiuHBU ieirednesse neire&n- 
gUnean Kihuu&rtii«s« Mtelmesu liker- 
neNe vtwUutmM mmtuuwe wikkol- 
iMM iritBMH woTthineHW wrecohid- 
ncMe Tdelnsng, beqrne) clainesae 
gtodpn lewedoH liti^ce wartbinta 
i,(we,plyM,prnB,q 



ip«ohe, Btoimile, 
tpme, throwe, tjde, 



KUeagble, 
tyle, nprista, 
while, wolie, wambe, 
jerde, youthe -— asp, booke, 



bonde, Ixine, bote, briefs, cbeite, dede, 
drede. ogge, fllle fellD luUe, filtbe, far- 
gide, elede, glori, halle, balfc tuUve, 
bade, belp, bi^Ue, bclpe help, heste, 
hinde, biro, keie, kiuds, Idate, kitbs, 
lengths, Iiie. lindo, lore.iimrcbe,iiieda, 
meiibu mirtbD, mile, node, -nose be- 
iin«sBe biuomnono balineue idolneiH 
ngbtwiincssii Bik(e)iieaae likeniesHi vr»- 
rinesH vildimcMc witnene, ore, qaeoe 
qoene, leste, itre rowe, linde, rode, 
roode, laUe, kotb, ihcUe, cigbM aiime, 
ilera, iloDtbe, sonde, lorwe. mule, 
ipnnno, apeehe, stempne, itounda, 
■treta, strengtbe. thctle, throve, tilths 
tide, wardo, wede, veae, while, wombs, 
wuundo, wratbe, wrocho, wnlle wol]«, 

S^rde, yifl« yefte, jontbo,— arift, flats, 
ight, icbt, ladder, lef- '■ — — ^-' 
■onthe, Bberte, slaugllt, i 
weltbe, wierd, weoto. 
— Dsnie, bene, b«rthe birthe, blieae, 

17,* Exceptions to art. 16. Oower — Sand, might, night, wight, 
tm exceptional in Angloeaxon, liaving tlie accusatiTe singular like 
the nominative : eo uorld, more commonly : bok (constantly mie- 
«pelt boke)i 2, 5: ii 68: iii 65, 133, etc.; burgh, ii 232 ; iii 
292 ; furgh, ii 245, oil feminines, are also irregular in Sason, and 
liBve the accusative singular like the nominative. Ckaueer — Nouns 
derived from SuxcA feminine nouns in -ung, -Ing, or formed in imi- 
tation of each, terminate in Layamon mostly in -ings, rarely in -ing. 
In the Onnuliim the termination is nlmort invariably -inng, hut one 
or two have the nominative, and three or four an accusative in -Innge. 
The more usual ending in Chaucer is certainly -yng. The termina- 
tion -ynge occurs Irequently at the end of a verse, and in most casea 
rhymed ivith an infinitive. Oower — Nouns derived from Sason 
feminineB in -nnfr, -ing, or formed in imitation of Buch, generally 
have in Gower 'Uie tennination -Inge, less frequently -ing : in tl^ 
latter case the accent is sometimes thrown back. 
£x. CHiiiMwr— aldir, u. bench, blin werk^^ all rhymed with inGnitiTei 



bUlse, box, cheat, cnrs, fnnn, flit fest, 
fitt, uighti floor, hand bond, heelb, 
ban, mark, might, milk, night, ok ook, 
queen, aigbl, rest, mken, tow, wight, 
world, nonw in -yng Sxyng begynnyng 
d6tbing Gom^g cAniyng dwelling 
figbt^g biuigyng b&ipyng bimtvng 
l6ldng longjng mskjng offrjng rtn- 
Djng mn^lyng ticbing wAndiyng wip- 



brynge atynge eprynge [and with 
tbe'eiceptton of felj^ge 16779 bU ob- 
lique]. Gmetr — axel bench bhdg Oight 
flor(e) ben bond lea might milk night 
pliti apod(*) tow wight world, noons 
m -Inge oilnge bakbitlnge canillngc 
child) nge comlnge coiDpleignlnee 
grDccblnge knonlecblnge lolnge lii- 

writlnge, 
„ "Bi bQnt- 

ing Uking w&ning wrtting(t) ; eicna- 
ym^nge felhge lyr jnge monren^ge Ing of, bunting as, sbedlng of are ap- 
ofil^nge rejabyoge aemj-oge tarylnge parenlly cases orelieion — ateien. 

18.* The following nouns, of etymons more or less uncertain, but 

mostly of undoubted Oothic origin, are found in Chaucer and Oower 

irminating ii 



Djng mn^lyng ticbing wAndiyng wip- iDn loklage miriiuidllngc apet 
yng'OAnyngwTit^gWTnn^g.lem^nge ti£nge wehrilltngo wcplnge writ 
tnriiejilge, Tanyauh^nge waSi^nge, ca- beginning knonleablng teching, b 
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A6v[ef]. Qoicir — bab«, bothe, Imnka, 
bulla bolle, cake, chifiare, dowde, 
era pie, deinte, feliwe feliw ttAtm 
(Jlowf, nuilie, gesM (ptcme, mona, 

packe, rote, scoUe, mowie, tacle, t " 
wicke, windoir. 



El. (nauw— brinhe, cake, chaffaro, 
doke, dowde, cope, daggere, derate, 
dog^ drake, reliwe flUw idivi 
tha,yii, ^ble, jade, knarre, know-leche, 
kfn-rede, mails, rote roots, loille, eljage, 
•oowte, italko, tore, Tyndiwe wjii- 

19.* The onaccented final e of noTins of French origin is Bounded *, 
in Chaucer as it is in French verse. Exceptions, however, are fr^ ' 
(juent, f?ou'w— Exceptions are by no means so common tu is 
(Wright's t«xt of) the Canterbury Tales ; a fow exceptions, after 
the sounds r and b, are cit«d under arte. 84, 91/. So in adjectiTeB, 
Chauetr — It is scarcely necessary to mention that an internal e in 
French words is also pronounced, as, eomaundemcnt 2871, jng^ j 
gement 780, et«. 



Ex. (nown'-Ajcltd Ardti, annta, 
b«A, bille, cause, centre, cbantbre 
ehambi£, conche, cjaamome, duna 
madaaie ma-damS, donte, Dj^e 
DjbiE, eeta, eele, entente en tent, 
experience eipenens, face bos, Seito 
fest, foTCB tatet foni. fortnne, grace 
graoS griu 16242 !, haunche, herbv, 
neritago, homiridc. hoBto oito host osl, 
jojro, jug« jugfto, male, mancre rnnner, 
mcdecine, iwce, pCTiflne perefln, pejTO, 
pbink, place place, plante, pompc, 
regnc rtvnj, lentciBbniiuico, rcqucato 
reqneat, Rome Komt!, uncc, SEge, mt- 
TiM, ligne, ipouge, tente, tnunpc Adj. 



ehaat«, eicellente, nice, pore, fich«, ] 
solempne. Ooumr — abbuie, adTentntt^ 
aiarice, baptiame, b«lc, borde, boonde 
boDde, bowels, chere, Cnnnaiioe, d»- 
faolte, deserte, egle, entente,* raina, 
fcnte, fortone, grace, bute, homieids, 
houre, joii?, jasCice. madam?, mogiqaa, 
mancre, mappemotindvi marriage, nw- 
tero. medicme, mrrciille. nMH^ 
nuiwc. mule, noltitudc, nature, nim^ 
oHVende, oilo, pacicace, pustge, per- 
B6S0. peitilonoc, phiiique, place, ponp^ 
Bnme, ipnme, jnai, rirglne, fnuiK 
Adj. chaste, ilimble, hagne, invialu*, 
nice = rooUBh, liche, soleiupae. 

20. The accented final e of Frcneh nouns (in modem Engliah, y) J 
is of course preserved in Chaucer. 

Ex. Chauta — advenit^, boustf, on £ is dne lo tbe editors, and it 
cboi^, clarr^, contr^, libertGi pcrrfi, the MS.] 
p1ent6, prjTjtd, renomf. [Tlua accent 

21. The Genitive case. Singular, ends in -cs. 
El. Ckaunr — ichiiel 1 fi, cbcrlc* 

T78S, lorde* i1, Criitei 480, piggcs 
70S, reevea SOI, modre* met«a kjngra 
E133-S. GoicfT—Xajet iii iS, mannfii 

The following have, at least 

£■. Dec. I. Chaucer — holj cbircbe 
eood 3S8I. holy chirchc blood 3982, 
Wf cbirchn fcith I141S; hit ladj 
grace 8S. oare lady lejt 007, bii ladys 
grace 6Sa'i-, tbe tonne upriate 1063, 
ibi aaniie itnnncs 16110, myn berte 
blood 10221, a widow tone 11813. 
Qavtr — the cbircbe kn i 10, mone 
light iii ine (pnhapa compounda), the 
monea cercle iii 109; mf lady tide i 
180, tbia lady name ii 167, my lady 
ebere ii 313, my lady kith[a] iii 6, 
my lady good iii 30, ladie* loTcn i 228, 
■ halHH, ..lelieiiZS, ..dougbtarii 



I 

I 

i 



■i 88, god 


dc» 


iii 88, worlds iu M^ 


ightesiii 


98, 


dni&iii lll,bulI8.2 


19, king*. 


liii 


116, imSt m TS. 
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80, many proper nouns in s, as in Angloaaion and Modern English 
CKdinvr—Epii^urus 336, rencoB 2006, pbcmns i 166, Bacbiu ii 368, Pltvbu* 
Tenoi lOSee, Slo1ib«us lfi383, I'hi'biu lii 250, etc. 
17170, Mnrnuya 8870. Oooer—Falj- 

22. Plural of nouns. Nominative. The Nominative Plural is 
formed for the most part in -ea ; occaeionally in -us or -is, a dialcctia 
variety. Gowtr — -« only is frequently added, especially to nouna 
tenninating in a. liquid or in -t ; sometimes when -ea is added 
(rightly or wrongly), only -8 ia pronounced. 

Ex. OAauter — hiiHi 900, bodies peni TlfiB, haan 2iS, lelten 21B, 
1007,kiiefM 110S,1877,deeTCC9l72e8; ochatoun filO. pUoura lOOfl, loven 



fDwles 9, 

bones 702, tyneres 129; troppi 

Tubn 319, knobbes 63fi, yiyfia 



382, 



, wyfes 23*, 
knjrfw 368, kaytj-vea ITie.lewes 1498; 
lokkJM 70, ungts 9S, braanrhea 1069 1 
boo(«l 203. oroumcuUe 4632, oms- 
mentes 8134, oouniifs 146, sverdiu 
2028; rtremes gtBTCs dropei leeves 
1*97-8, hrawni's ichuldrtx annes 
2137-S. OoiBtr — weicB, tiiatmits, 
Ihewei, soule*, hilles, fonaei, pbllo- 
sdphrM, fins, ]ore«, stenea, droppes, 
herbiw, le'BS, lircs, nires, turvea, 
bokea, clcrkea, beinges, thingo, notci, 
frottee, bestei, flodes, cloadcs, bcrede* 
■s h»d>, inoathcs, monthes. CXummt 
— pilgipas 2850, nBciouDji £3, bar- 
gajnw 284, usouns 319, tessions 3fiT, 
23. The following have -en, 



•s 6130; 
■enBQtia 101, contraot^a 6890, vesti- 
mentz 29iSO. murGbauutz 4568, 4S0I, 
arfj^Timeata 4648, mauiiilpmenbl 6806, 
instrnmonti 9687; grejboiuidEa 100, 
Btiwardea 581, haebuads 2S2S. Ooietr 
—aimgela, caidinata, nutions; cnurU, 
points i US, poiotes i IS], elemenU, 
jugemcnta, ■rgmnenU, tirounta, Sara- 
lins, eomplMiona, niatons ; aunte, 
eatitt(c)8, cratWn. olimats, berU bertea 
i 32S. loTera, flatronn, fetben; woidi 
i 176, wordei i 151, Orek«a ii 171, 
Giekes ii 165, kuea koeSt, Oea tref*. 

derived from the Saxon plural in 



-anofthe 1st Declension : asschcn 1304, assen 5867, aiasebes 12735, 
been 10518, bees 7275, eyen yen 152, fleen 16949, hosen 468, 
oxen 5807, schooQ 15143, schoos 459, ton 16346, toos 16817. 

24. Tho following have -n, -en, by imitation, being of various 
declensioas in Saxon. Gouter — The following, which have the 
tennination -u in Saxon, have superadded the -en of the Ist Declen- 
sion to a weakened form of the Saxon plural. 

El, Wflww — biplhcren 13B31, 18317, (?(iw»i-— brethren, brcthewn, 
14102; dnng-bleren 11741. doughtrea brethent, brethenii, cbildren, [dougbt- 
16315, rittren 1021, sostns ltj353, eran aislnn, do not oonur] dongbterM, 
cbiUren llOfi, 14908, childor 803], dougbler ii 172F naten. 
14B12, tOon 16192, fooi 15816, kyn 

25. The following have no termination in tho plural, according to 
tie rule of the Saxon neuters of the 2nd Declension : deer, folk, 
hore, neet, schecp, swin, thing, ycr. (The word good added in 
Ouww is eorrcctid in Gower). So night T467, wyntcr 10357, and 
probably fi:«end 3052, 3053. 

26. Tlie plurals formed by change of vowel are the samo in 
Chaucer and Gower aa in English : feet, gees, men, teeth. 

27. The following plurak of French words are remarkable : caas 
S25, paaa 1892, dcgre 1892, secre 6923 (?), orgon 16337, vessel 

K 15634, but vcssealx resscala 15680, 15687, richcsscs and riches. 
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28. The Glenitivp Plural in Ghflucer and Gowor is icucli the » 
a in English, Baring, of course, the U80 of ea instead of s. 



10131. Oower— the Grekta lave, ilia 
nKiinea Ep«che, memufl goodea ii S32, 
uut of nil other briddes rigbt i 100, 
prinwa bercdc*, of the goddss pnr- 



Ei. Chaufir — ioidSs beateg g40S, 
lonlei dougbtrc* 1348S. folea tailu 
IfiClS, beaten dennei IS7iS, ■cintai 
IjYcs 6172, menncs withe 4622, wym- 
mem GoniiMilea lf!712, his eygbenaght .swuiwc 

AjUXtTlVGS. 

29.* AdjectiveH which end in e in Saxon end in e in Chaucer and 
Gower. Several other adjectivea might probably be inserted in thit 
list, but as they are found in the Canterbury Tales only in the 
" definite form *' (see art. 32), they have not been noticed. 

Ei. Chaueir — blithe blithj), ciciu blithe, i-ade, cleoe, dere, derno, dric^ 



jeae, kinds onlciude. mete ammeta, 
milde unmilde, nmrabe. newe, mll*^ 
fterno, ttille, swote, thicke, thinna^ 
trewo untrcwt, an-wjlde, jare— " 

W-)..5, me. 



gTfnc, hconde. keno.Ttynde, 
proude prowd, ripe, Bcheent, lofte, 
■til1«, McrOD, ntete nrote, thtnoe, 
thikke, trewe, un-wcdde, white — (nil-) 
oone, nnvv, worthi worth)'. Oowir— 

30,* The following adjectives and adjective pronouns, thon^ end- 
ing in a consonant in Saxon, have sometimes, or always, the ter- 
mination e in Chaucer and Gower, resembling the nouns in art. IS 
(compare Xn(. atros, Ital. atroce ; fallax, fatlace, etc.). Qotctr — 
But most or all of the following are found also in the older form, 
without the -e. It will bo observed that the adjectives in list («), 
are all from monosyllabic Saxon stems, or from contracted dissylla- 
hles. A few polj/iyllah'e adjectives are also found in Qower with 
the termination e. Chaucer — So, as if by dropping the final cou- 
Bonant (compare Lot. mortalis, JtaL mortole, etc.): hure 14151, 
lyte lite 2629, mochc ISIO. 



I 
* 



Es. Qtaiiivr — ailc, bare, blowe, eche, 
eveaa, Sure, &we. fonle, Afuhc, gnte, 
highe, lon^. lowdo, lowo, merye, olde, 
Kive, ihorte, niche, iwiftc. tune, trete, 
whicbe, wife, wvlde wilde wild, lUe, 
jr-nowe — forme tiidcr, ipparently mm 
»p. frnmftidEr — ware 16064 ibould be 
war, and chare (chariot) IISOM thar. 
Dot to bn L-onroundod with chiuee 
-(»} aUe, bare. 



blerhe, blindo, brade,liure,labi>. gUdde. 
grote, lete, lewde, like liche, loage.lowc, 
olde, one [the common forma are an, a; 
the miaipellinc me eon^nally ocevn 
in Pauli a teil], righte, ibarpe, atiann 
sucho, tnme un-tune, thilke, wbinne, 
wilde, wise ; to. moite i 91. — (i) wuai> 
maniahc, bodelichE, diren^, oomuttt, 
dflToutS, teconadii ; lo, u if b^ dropriag 
the final canaooant, gntde, lite, mows, i 
' The following adjectives of uncertain derivation are fbtuid ■ 

terminating in e : baddc, dcynte, dronkelewo, meke, racle, wikkfl. 
32. The Definite Form ot monoif/tlahtc Adjectives, including Pu*l 

ticiplcR nnil Adjective Pronotms ((.». the Adjective when i 

by the Definite Article, by any other Demonstrative, or by a Po» 

aessivc Pronoun) ends in Chaucer and Gower in e. 

Ei. Ciaiinr — the 7ong« ionne 7, win man i 6, Ihi* fdole greats ixtm la 

hii halfb foiua 8. thii illu monk 171. 100, my fairs maide i 1A4, her dndaltL 

lonl(c) ii lOfi, Ihy Mo mind ii IM,,! 

min bnlS harte li 277. that i' " 

place ii 378. hi« owne lif(«} i 9 ; 
(ba dcrka i ISO, in the depe i Idl. 
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33. So, for tlie moat part, the Definite Form of monoiyllabie 

■uperlatives, 

34. Among Definite Forms of the Adjective are to be reckoned 
adjectivee occurring in forma of address (as in Angloaason, leOfo 
fader, etc ). 

Ex. CAaufir—je blse harlot 426S, however, tbat nome of t1ie« formi bc- 
indef. fda 1132. goodc lemmsn 4246, long imder ait. 30. Oowtr — falie 
indef. good 614, but, U good Conatanco cbetll, fao, ^ode ■uster ! thou fonle 
6237, leete brother 1 186, stronge be«te. lere nr. wise Diogeoe, thou 

Sid 23TA. iudet'. Bttnng 762. O jonge proude cletlcCe), hibe fader, blinds, 
ogbe 16096, indef. T9. It is possible, 

36. The Definite Form of Adjectives of mere than one syllable 
has not (generally) the final e. There are however more exceptiona 
to this nilo in Govrer than in Chaaeer. (a) Comparativea and 
Superlatives, (i) Post Participles in -ed, -t, -en. (it) Adjectives 
in -cd, -en, 'tal, -isch, -ly, -y, et£. {d) VoriouB adjocnvea of Latin 
derivation and terminations. 

36. The following oxceptiens to arts. 32, 33, 35, oconr, bat tnssy 
of the readings are suspicious. 

Ei. (a) To an. 32. Cliauetr-th« 14239, at Uie, site, laat 11069, 107fi9, 
gret 2387,2626, 14402, his high 2639F, 14269, for the beat 1849,9392, U19S, 
9S34P, 1432SP, the drejiit 4489 ?, the the wotet llilS. Gaictr—tiiB b<«t.— 
right 8149, tia fuls 13001, thia good (el To art. 36. Cli«ucer~{c) the wo- 
14603P, this proud 3167? [tho prondii fiiJjBrecbeer 1343. thcsorwftJlejtenian 
4311, 1(3246], this Sun 4720. Gomr 9972, the aemUeate man, 17061. Oouttr 
his fall, her wrong, her glad, the bright, — («) this tinumiehe knight iij 266, her 
the ninth, the wventh, his high lignage. wammamaabediedeii 60, tbf bodcliche 
the high prowRsae, his high suflraoce, kinds i 271, the beTenliche nught i 
hb iligh oompai; but the highe god, 138. (d) the coTetfluse flatfrj, this 
hia highc WDTthinceie, his elie caste. — lecheron>[c] pride iii 269, the porfitA 
(b) To act. S3, duiucer — the Srat medicine, the eeconnde. 

37, The distinction of the French masculine and feminine adjec' 
tive is preserved in one case, — seint, in Chaucer, seint Jon 5439, 
Beinte Mary 7186, and may perhapi be noticed in Govrer in one or 
two oases, — eovoreine i 277, iii 360, gentile iii 852. 

88. (fl) The Comparative Degree of the Adjective is generally 
formed in Chaucer and Oower, as in modem English, in -cr {S. -re). 
— (i) A few Comparatives of "irregular" Adjectives retain the 
Saxon e : worse weree, lasse Icsse, more bettre. These forms in 
-re are all suspicioua. Those of three syllables (if eorrectly spelt) 
are contracted in reading, so that the metre does not determine 
their validity, and er and re are easily interchanged. — (e) Thevowel 
change of the "ancient" comparison is found in the following: 
lenger 332, elder 15746, eldest 15898, strengcr 14240, streng^ 
15561. — {d) Some analytic forms of comparison are found: mo 
■lakke 14824, the moste stedcfaat 9425, the mosto deintevous 958S, 
the moste &ee 11926, the moste lusty 17039, the most« grettcst. 

89, The Plural of Monosyllabic Adjectives ends in e. The same 
is the ease with some of the Pronouns. So, also, bothe, fele, fewc, 
and many of the Cardinal numbers. Those from 4 to 12, inclusive, 
took an -e in Saxon when used absolutely except perhaps eahta, 

m, endlufon. 
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Kx. (a) CAiiwer— bhVe £59, blende 
4eT3,coUr 130i,dedc7DeO,d<i*D 12S14, 
6a\ie*&22.gooAe 3156, hon 776), hQt« 
S(IB2, reede QU, cDdde 1 7 1 ao, shtupe ITS, 
Klcndre ^476, teeks like IS, Aakka 
14824, imalc 9, Btronge 2137, WBjke 
""" rothu llBl, wyde28, jrongea-" 



Bofle, wthe, ■wifte. 



ic brethren 8937, pll« chcyne* 
16860. Moit of Uic liiiRulvE oecat 
irithout -e, as, bUk 913. bljad 10214, 
oold 1677, deed 1201, deef 44B, good 
183, boor 3B70, hoot 7018, reed 1912, 
Md 17207, Bb&rp20t)G, sclcndcr 16319, 
nk lfl323, amal 158, ntrong 837, vevk 
14892. irrotb 7743, wjd 493, tobb 79. 
fimifi — Bharpe not** softe highe lowe 
iii 90, bliade,colde.gladde,grele, horde, 
i-nowc, loudc, olde, bbte, shurle, smale, 

40. The Plural of Adjectivea and Participles 
eyllable has no -e. 

Ex. (a) C^autet — coiMd Blori«a 4600, 
ODDiib^retod letter! 6229, weddid men 
B49S, eend pokrtu 13736, t\ii\es pur- 
SJed 193, lirokeo aleepea 1922, coloan 
langpg I03£3, thc^ tbitDkyn K^FJng 
lOSGS. ffDuwr— furred hodn i 63, 
leiid men iii 283, no other catet ob- 
KTTrd. li) Chauetr — skailcd brovei 
629, levied wotde* 10023, wikked 
werkM 6414, vrcDched wonuDCQ 962, 
wreccbede 933 r. mcred teem 1923, 
goldcD clathi* 6937. criitea men 4800, 
opeo WEiTCi 2001. tbiDge«>p«dl\US147, 
wnliJ wiecchei 1719, ayuful deedea 
6740, careAil aik^ 11176, blisful tjdet 
11971, wclj derkea 4098, miehtif 
weikei 4898, lil«l cbildrtn 4493, bitter li 281. 



botbe 1841, Tele 8793, fewo S4I, othsra 
othre 3332, but other T3G9,sucbe 83Ifl, 
wbiche 1016, the two lait being mw- 
nonutlj used for the lingulu alaow 
Cower — bathe, fele, fewe, ■oms, aoni 
men i 21, aurhe, whiche. (e) Chumttr 
— twBTM 8626, fours 2141, frfe tti, 
Bue 14686. KTene 7687, bat *etca 
1B3S2, tweWe, 4139. but twelf T839, 
tbrettene 7841, flfWne 61, (^ghtsleaw 



Qatctr — tweine tireie. two iii 
195, Ihre, foore, Are. eights, nine, 
twelve, twclvS (twelf F) ii 68, thrittene, 
fourtcne, filti^e, siitene, eighU<teiu; 
Bevtin, ten. elleven, ate undediuod ; 
twenty, thritlj'. 

f more tliiui cma 



teerei 2227, wiser men 9443, aibu 
men 12672. other 8312 ibBoIaldj. 
Gotecr—no dedlv werrea iii 323. UimM 
dredliiU i 56. thM(e) woM ii 333, -wtt- 
full terei iii 260, doleMl clothei iii 
391, other i 106. et«., tboie other i SO, 
■1 other i 64, we flnil uiother cue ■= 

tiDuanndeBBedinngB. {e\ CkauMr— 
cerleyn j'eres 2969, mortiil baUitlM SI, 
cruel hnddos 16686, gflntil men 6691, 
lublil clcrkes 9301, parM blinea 9S1S, 
jcloug Btrokes 2636, eldm Tertuom 
6736, pitans teerCB 13339, aighlea mv 
Teloua I151B. CouYT— hutif TodfB ii 
certeiu aterrea iii 128, geiitil hondM 



I 



41. Even monosyllabic participles ttanding in tk« prtdieaU an j 
tinvBrii-d in tho plural. The same is Bometimca the uasc with mono- j 
erll&bie adjectlveB. Ooutr — Adjectives and Farticiple-s ttanding m I 
the pTfdieute sometimes take e in the plitral, sometimes are unvmed. | 

~ " (a) were hurt 2710, fsnTe bothe two i 1 9 S. hem t 



been bora 4706, b^ wrat 9676, 
kept 10003, bcm muul 3091, ben knyt 
11542. ben *l«rt 11689, be breni 13.136, 
twoni were 13393. were aUfn 16626.— 
(4) qoyk {thoj wm) 1017. were glad 
fil>04 WER Iii;4i 3709, which thev weren 
40, wnv wmlh 8313, (were] lik' 16364, 
but: bloke wen 669, were aeeke IS, 
•rtjke b«n 889, weren wjde,28, ben 



60, that him thonshti sUe women loOfi I 
i 118. hnv^ be M ofl£ aidua wrothii i i 
62, the]' ahull of rcHD ben oniwtrdS i 1 
61 ; we bare ercn : whan that thot 1 
hrrboi ben hobome Iii 161, in thinna I 
that been naturelti iii 133, of ban lEw 
odiKreto iii 167. — (A) hem thai 



bon BO drrk i 78, w 



deve 12214. dcdv were 11493. Ooutr thoy be ahet i 



^(,,11 



be pr%\i 4 6, ben to tmidi orerbd ii 21, all m 



10, I 



i SIT, 






blinde i 49, In him w 



i 17, wittcB be 



( aiMi tbingaa only w 



whicbr ara derkl! i 63, were elh to reule 



if b^ ship i 38, thethn 



thej were gl*d« i 79, wcrcn dedii i 76, ii 166, they ben laid ii 340, His; 



r^\ 
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42. Exceptions to arts. 3i), 40, 41. 

E«, Ciauetr— ait. 30a brent bonen feldg 2920, tliEy be i-metle SS3S, b«eB 
12H87,—30f enlcTcn 17300,— lOd ler- setts 5538, wpre made 6T02? bit«n 
Dcde Hum 5T7F lemed men 143B3, maad 2091. O/hmt — iOc nf gold* and 
eyea luet yachette 1980 F Qu. li^et^ pmMMf stonei ii 47, 1im brae* tnoat 
toilette f — 40i drverB^ frereg 7687. dy- rfwwW i 64, dii^ne nccure i fifl, 261 
yeaS Mt dyvcraeiy they wydo SS-iS, !S6, ii IS4, 326, iii 26, but i» fonnd 
divuis IrertoT 7631, tbaj ben ra dyvfrs sbo in tlie unj^sr, see ut. 30 Ei. i. 
76BS.— nrt. 11 beea mette 1S3SP wne 

43. The following adjoctivea (of Frencli origm) exhibit the 
French plural in s: platen delitables 11211, nee«ssarics as ben 
pLesjugos 5131, wajes cspiritucls, goodea espiritnelt^s, but thingos 
espiritucl, travailea coTenablea, Even Pnlsgravo says (1530) pro- 
aowacs primytyves, TtirbL's actyvea porsonolles. Gower — til they 
become so Tilaiuij i 28. 

44. Of the Genitive Plural of AdjccHres there remains a traro in 
the word all: here aller mppu 588, your olthcr coat 801, ouro 
nhhur eok 825, alther beat 712, alther first 10863; alther werat 
i Jj3 : ii 224 : iii 9 : allthennost i 147, 224, olthcrbcat i 1U6 : ii 20 : 
althortroweat i 176. 

Pkonoitns. 

(See also nrtB. 30, 32a, 3Sir, 39i, 44.) 

45. Peraonfll PronoiinB and their Possessivee. Chaueer — Yk, 
8865, ieh lOOaT, 3802, 12857, 14362; iny, myn; sing, and pi, : 
aba. form myn, myne. Thy, thyn sing, and pi., aba. form thyn, 
thyne. Hir, hire = her, aba, form herca. Our, ourS, iibs. oiirea. 
Tour, yonrC, Hba. youw, yoTires. Her, hir, herS = t/m'r, abs. 
heris 7508 ; hem = thtm. The Saxon genitiyea m!a, {"In, iire, 
efiwer, arc declined (like adjeetivea) for poBScasive pronouns, but 
not the genitivea of the third person. Of tie above forms, some 
«f tboae in e must bo regarded aa adjectives declined. Gowtr — I ; 
min, my, aha. mio, mine ; me dat. & ace. Thou ; thin, thy, the dat. 
ft ace. He, hia gen. maae. & neut., her gen. fern., aba. here, ii 2S7, 
her[e]3 ii 358 ; hi:n dat. raas., here her dat. fern., him ace. maec. 
i 6 etc., liiri-, heri-, her ace, fem. commonly her. We, oure, our, ns 
dat. ace. Ye, youre, your, abs, youres, you dat. ace. Her = (A»r, 
abs. her[e]s, hem dat, aeo, = (Ami. They, their but acldom occurt 
«nd wherever it is found we should doubtlesa read A<r ; i 11!, i 245, 
ii48, iii 219, i 55, 59, 76, 115; them is not found. 

46. In Saxon aylf, lelf, tamt, was declined like an adjective both 
definitely and indefinitely, and agreed with the pronoun to wliich it 
was attached ; oa, ic aylf, or ic sylfa, I my»elf: 1)0 me wylfam, iy 
myulf. The forma ic me-sylf, fu Jjc-aclf, I mytelf, etc., also occur. 
The following are the combinations of the personal pronorins with 
ttlf in Chaucer — myself, mysclve, myaelven ; thy.ielven, himself, 
himselvc, Umaelven ; hirself, hiraelve, hirselvcn ; yourcaclf, youre- 
selve, yonreselven; bemself ^ thtm*tlvu, heraaelven, Qmeer — my- 
self, myselfS ; mysclfe, myselvc, myselven ; thyself, Uiyaelvcn ; 
himself, hiraaelff , himaelfe, himsolvo, himselven ; herself, heraelve, 

23 
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hcTSBlTen; ■asBcV ^ ottratlvet ; hemBetf, themselves; my Ladies selve 
i 226, should doabtless be my ladie, the s being cuught from selre : 
sclfe, preceded by the article, means th« lamt, as in Saxon ; Ui6 
selfepTcst i 48. ~ 

47. Demonstratives and otUera. — Chauctr — that = tfu, as in : 
oon, that other 1351, 13ji3, 7603, 9350, 9351, 12151, I215aJ 
H232, &c., tho = those; oon of tbo that 2353; thoy (their i 
them du not occur), thi 1765 should probably be they, thes = thi 
this = thtit, lhese(?) 9150, etc, thi8e(?) 91 10 ; whos genitive SW 
S438, 7350, eTerich, on oon, nun nuon, pi. noon, ahs. noon. Oottr 
that 33 f A«, the, that dem. sing., tho ^^ those, this, thesi shin 
be thes, these =3 thsM, thillce = that, ta — luek. Eelative 1' 
vhich, whiohe, whos, whom ; thnt = that which, what ^> ti 
which, the which, which that, etc. ^ simple which, etc ; who tfa 
vbut that, etc. = quitqui», quieumque : what i= whaitocvtr. lst« 
roeative, who, whinh, what, as in Enf-lish ; whether = ahiok of it 
Indefinite, eomwho =aUquU (once only) i 15. 



Verbs, 

48. Present Indicative. The First Pereon Singular of the Pre 

Indicative tormijiateB in -e. 

EiceptionB. CAouctr— I beqnetbl 1420S, OoKwr— hut bra ei thii I n. 
3T70rr]< trow 36aS, IDS27. trowt tlio k-ie iii 1T. alsoj 117. thuogfa I A 
ITSli, u«*tr4BS9, KbivwIilU, fcl that I were '-"-' '-->-->-■-■ — 
3231? f«t« 'ixn. »33S,hopi 9648 Ted«, rect) i 296. 

49. The Second Person of tho Present Indieatire ends in •■! w ll, 
modem English. But sometimes in -s, in Chaucer not in GowciL 
The Second and Third Persons occasionally, but very rarely, end d 
Anglosaxon in ii- 

50. The Third Person ends generally in -etb, ^th, occafdonaUf (d 
Chaucer not in Gower) in -ea (is), ^ 

61. But Saxon verba which have t or d for the last consoiumtq 
the root, and one or two which have s, form tho Third Per 
Singular in t as in Saxon. Exceptions sometimes occur, k d.' 
labic form being naed, as also in Anglosaxon, aa aittcth, but t 
lurdly occurs in Gower. 

Ex. Chawtr—att nt ijt 3611, 1B17, hMtith, paHetli. OoiMr— writ, ■ 
•to., lot 7AM, irrit 6291, tm.p, 7998, Ut, betit. •hi!t = ahooU, iprct^qmL, 
light 6626, put 13788, bight 11)74, bjrt beholt, put, Kt, holt, nt. btt, tM, d 
(biili) 1ST, 8251, 10S05, hjt (abid») hit, ibit. Sat, but, hlciiti in • l~ 
lil03,riti7tl048S.12«3a, 17011. >l;t cbmi wd flail i ioilrad of V ilond 
13610,ohyt l2S49.1ete46G,naiitrtoat 84, iieiid iii 231, held iii 338: ari 
1077, 7eiG, etc.. fyntflat 1069, 4128, lost lest = loan, weit ; U Ut 1( nai 
«tC..;T7nli97t, sent 9027, blent 13319, oat of hii honde, hat ;«( him uon ■ 
tohent. hut 10831. holt halt 9234, rii halt it failfn] ii 128, h« taita, ' 

El tnttmM, i68S, £28t,kTt(n 480fi. irplDl. ho*a/f,ht> UhI ii 3X4 Kin. 
Dvptionciittllh ISOl.bydilolhSeil, tiani; Uileth arcmalvik 
rideth 14734, itoadith 140^0. kiuith - ' " ' " 
0S33. rjuth MM. 13062, blhatith, 
52. The Plural of the Present Indicative endii in Chauttr in 
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(ith, tU) ; more commonly in -en. n (yn) ; eometimee in e ; in 
Ootcer, nirely in -eth, generally in -en, sometimes in -e. 

53. Imperfect Imlicutire. Simple (or " Hcgular ") Verba, a. 
The Imperfect of Simple Verba is often fonned by adding -ede, -de, 
or -te to the root, with oceasiono.1 change of vowel, — as in Saxon. 
{. The Imperfect Indicative, in Chaucer often (perhaps more gene- 
rally), in Gowrr sometiines, drops the e of the above-mentioned ter- 
minations, e. The Second Person Sinpular of the Imperfect Indi- 
cative of simple verbs is fonned in -eet, like the Saxon and Snglish- 
But thou axid occurs 7064. 

Ei.ta(e). Thorbjmemwm'iUcases ail«rtedcoiiTerted(paTt.)4S37,ame«T7d 
will ihew canflufiiielv that tbe final e ngreeTed fpart.) 11748, r^drGscd oji. 
mil sctimlly dropped, and not aimplj presBed (pBrt.) 117*8. nipyed allyed 
knnff by t£e cop jlatc: brought uou^tit (p&rl-) 16011, ajled i-w;W (poit.) 
U«SS, went -j'bcnt (participle) 12462, ieS66. 

54. Imperfect of Strong, Complex or "Irregular" Verbs, (a) 
Chawer. — A few verba have, beaides the Strong Imperfect, a later 
form of the other conjugations, e.g. : sleep 98, 5165, 9731, alepte 
4192, slept 11033; weep 2823, 2880, 8421. wept« 148; creep 
4224, 4258, crepte 4191. The following cases are suspicious, and 
tome, if not all of them, bad readings : bifelle befille fille 9771, 
10390, 10007, 10883, dronke 7643, eete 15703, come (to) 1729 
should be: com unto, baddc (fuure) 491 1 (should be: bad the foure), 
See has various forma, saw 11503, saugh 193, seigh 852, seyh 957, 
■ay 83-13 ; sihe 11162 (if correct) is an instance of an e ariBlng from 
the aofteuing away of a gnttuieJL Ryngede (the tromp and clarioun) 
occurs 2602; rong 14077. The conjugation of the Angbsaxon 
hringan is uncertain, but it would be strange if a verb weak in 
Saxon had become strong in English. Oower — Several Strong or 
Complex Verba have in Gower the Imperfect Tense in e, contrary 
both to ancient and present rule ; but how as ever it felle so li 67, 
but: befell i 214, etc., he toke manifoldfe) ii 231, he bonde both 
herarraea ii 318, I come fro ii 98, this Uke tale come iii 350. 
(i) Chitucer — The 2nd Person Singular of the Imperfect Indica- 
tive of Strong Verbs (which in Anglosrixon termJEutea in e) bos 
commonly in Chancer no termination or is the same as the 1st and 
3rd, thus : thon bUiight 2474, saugh 5268, awor 8372, bar 8944, 
11976, spak 12422. 14168, dronk 15712, flough 16717, thon wen 
16146, 1S718, werg uerif 4786, 13635, 15866, 15888, 15892, 17177, 
gav« 15937, songS 17226, the e is doubtful in were, gave, tonge, and 
especially in the two last; but, knewest 4787, hightest 8372?, 
bygonncst 12370. Gower — The Second Person Singular of the 
Imperfect Indicative of Strong Verbs (which in Saxon ends in e) in 
the tew cases which occur, either h&s e, or is the same as the Ist 
Person, as ; thou sighe, wcr£, were, knewe, come, 

55. The Plural of the Imperfect Indicative (both of Simple and 
Complex Verbs) ends (a) in -en, or (i) in -e, or (o) has no termination. 

Ex. lo {e). CTflw«r — BChuid 2613, layd 7ST2, reninfd 11617, herd I42S1, 
48ns, 14233, cried 2664, besDUjibt, mcc! 14910, aawgh wagh acigb 4638, 
tbrnus with netigil, 4116, bad 5786, 7121, 9565, 9678, 13034, b«gan,rb7nM 
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stood i 80. itood i 232, (bold ii 

ran iii 3UU, iioli iii 3fi5, had t Iftl 

Kilt ii 16J, fftll U 380. 



with man, ST6T. bygoa 7U2. uhan 
MOO. wan 1IT13, sut 14079. ptim 
18473, fond 16178, run. rhymes »ith 
na», 16807. Oeunr—ht i HI), nndei- 

68. Sulijuiictirc. Tlie Singular of the Suhjonctivo, both I 
and ImperTect, imilbrmly ends in e tbrongh all the Persons a 
Saxun. Tbe Pluml of the Subjunctive is ii 

57. Imperative. In Anglosuxun the 2nd person singnlar of £ 
Imperntive consiats of tlie root of the vurb, and tormioateH thcref 
in what is called tho charactoristic consonant : except that T 
whose infinitive is in -iitn (iRt Conj., 1st class) have the ImpontM 
eing. in a (as liifian, lufa), while those which have n double c' 
teristic drop one of the rxinsonanta and replace it with e (as i 
titt). The plund of the Imperative is the same as that of tlifl I 
dicative, and ends in alh {iath), when the prononn or sabjeot « 
before or is omittid, or in c, when tho prononn which is the sbI 
follows. In Chancer the Imperative exhibits considerablo irt , 
larity. The a of tho Saxon Imperative singular of the 1st conj, 1 
comos e, which e is sometimes shortoned or suppressed. Tho t 
plund form (in -ethj is of very frequent occurrence; lint i 
the -th appears to be drop]>od, and very h^uimtly thu whole t 
mination. In this cose thu plnrol is not to be distinguiskod fl 
tho singular form, and both are found together. Gmcer — In ti 
forms of tho singular of the Imperative which end in a vowel, I 
Towel id not well preserved in Gower. In Panli's test t 
genemlly appended to the forms which in Saxon end in a 
erroneously, as the slightest ioFpection will shew. 

SB. Second Person Singnlar of Imperative. 

Ex. ChrnKfr— (a) Simple conjugn' tbo words tniiTkcd (f] 

1 35S7. herkne Wke eiupicioiu, uid probably shou 



dropped. U) In tbe ruilewiBg M 
the nnal e is difficult to bt aw ~ 
for, BulcH Ml sbridjcod plursl t 
uoufnuiuW with Ihc sinnlai 
Ihj p»i« OaOB, (TjrwhiU I 
Ikof), wprkS by coansFii ud t_ 
■biUt DBt rnwD 31130, ... I pmjra lh« J 
u sendp loto 3318, oe with no wr^ 
nun walkc by the wiy 7H6S. Om 
~{a\ Vorna whicb in Saaoa «d4 ll 
Tanel: qihIIc, lokC, IdU, bdl ' 
i 83, tcl i 40, etc., telll i 4T, h 

i <S3, if\r.., ibonld Tsrj liktlj b* k 

bnrlfp, ilicwi. (t) Pnrait wUali Ij 
Siiion rod in ■ consolmlit: lU, *' 
TJf ycf. clirif nhTiiti. drrnk, kinC, n 
lerf. nickl, VAi, fire, eomi, ali 
bchotdl. if) bcbDld(c) and 4 
(dnmcth F) IDT querclc iii 108, tat h_ 
(wiletli n wdII that nine* nua H ud 



59. Plural (a) generally in -eth, {h) uceosionally loses it* f 
oottwnant; awake 3TUU, kitlie 7161, tritte 10613, lioUlo 77l4 



Bias berk 7S00, grope 7733, knukke 
3132, Ihvike 16172, We 2421 ? bail 
1927, luke 7169 \o\( 3G4S, >cht<«« 
7ST5, muk S720, telle 702S l«ll« 34S3 
tsl 7315, brRTDno 13049. frtt« 3402, 
lef laifl lo»i 7071 f, lynd thou 2248, 
a 36G2, rtynt 3116. keen 6188, 



IM'iAf. jeX&l 13604, wrckl< lE3»lf 
(i) Complex eoningntiiin : ipek 3803, 
bw 7M9, bnk 15413, Mm liOlfi, ot 
IfiSat, glf 2283, hold 2670, bihold 
le»l, swik 4280, awaki 4286 ^ uk 
3SaBlakf»172F thoa Uk< 15937. far 
mil 148ri, Irt 1st 923 leij< 3713 F, 
do ItOT, ^ 3131, wep« 3480? fynd 
3318, drrnk 7835, help 3088, smn 
17317, ryi 1318.1, wrt IDUJI. abyd 
0751, cba 1816 cheat \m ?, be 61S8, 
trde 15418!' The nipcrauoiu f in Kll 
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(rhymes with: he tolde), ioke 11304, make 14837 (*) often 
the tcnninution is entirely dropped, (d) sometimes the abridged 
plural (if we ahould not rather say the singular) soems to be used 
indifferently for the full and regular plural : in other words, the 
singular and plural fonns are entirely conlbunded: tel qiarith 5768, 
teUeth let 6971, goth ley 2560, awake speketh 3700, Btoupeth 
hclpeth put Ioke 13255-7, youre gentilnesse ... lat tkou fiiUe 922-3, 
liydS brek 15413, cast armith 12312-3, voydith lot schet 13064-5. 

60. Infinitive. The Infinitive in Chaucer and Oower ends in -en 
n -an) often ehoi'tcDod to -e. In a few eases in Chaucer 

J tormination -e is dropped- A few contracted infinitives in 

iaucer arc sometimes protracted(?): to seenc 1037, to snyne 10628, 

( doone 10648. The prefix y- (8. ge-) is found in at least one 

e before the infinitive : y-knowo 1U99. We find in Gower the 

nitive without lo after several verba which now require that 

I, thus: theoke aasaie, wontle have said, assay desireth, they 

i begunne, gonnen say, is free dcfendo, onghte put, were lever 

have had. We also find the Infinitive with to oi for to in the same 

moctiona, and to and /or to indifferently used, 

61. Participles. The Perfect Participle of Complex ("Irregu- 
■r") Verbs terminat«B in -ea. The -n is often dropped, especially 
a Gower as printed by Panli. The contructed Participle seems in 

S few instances to be protracted (?), as: sene scene (S. segen) 134, 
, 926 ; Playne (8. slegen) 14115 ; seae i 42, 82 : be-seine i 54. 
■ 62. Participles. The Perfect Participle of the simple Conju- 
jaticin requires no notice. Sand, which has Imperfect itnd« 4134, 
had Participle tend 10468. 8ome Verbs which are of the Complex 
Conjugation in Saxon have become simple in Chaucer, according to 
the well known law. Hence we have Kittl for witm 1U574, 12210. 

1^ J)uwet 5935, amendit 7757, &c., are tri\-ial dialectic varieties. The 

reviated forms annonciate, consecrate (Uke the above, common 

^Scotch) occur I550I, 3, kidde 9817, should probably be kid. 

f 63. Participlefl. The prefix y-, i-, (8. ge-) frequently occurs in 

" ■, but not frequently in Gower, before the past participle, 

64.* Participles. The Present Participle terminates for the most 

,jKt in -yng (Anglosaxon -ende). In some cases, however, it \f 

' riijined with the Infinitive Mood, and we ranst either suppose the 
participle to end in ynge, or else the Infinitive to have lost itt 
termination. The older forms awaytand 7634, lepand 7730, touch- 
and 7872 occur, all in the Sompnoures Tales. Gower — The Present 
Participle terminates, with few esceptions, in -^nde (S. -ende). 
Slauy words of French origin adopt this termination. In innu- 
merable coses the elided e is not printed in Pauli's Gower. Much 
less frequently the accent is thrown back: comend after i I, 
toichende of i 52, etc. Only two suspicious cases have been ob- 
served where the participle ends in -ejid, where no elirion could 
take place. A very few cases occur of the later form of the par- 
ticiple in -htge, -ing, eailinge i 59, wisshing« and wiping* i 45,, 

I inc\-big i 213, brenninge ii 29, sitting iii 253. 
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65. AnomalouB verbs.' 
Cajt = know, be able ; p». can canst j ppl. connen conno kon 

conn^ can ; hipi. couthe cowtho cowdo couthd ; impl. touHuaiM 

inf. conne ; pp. coutb couil. 
Dis ^ dare ; pi. dar dar(e) daret ; ppl, dar£ dar dor ; ■ 

derate dureeat (?); ivtpl. dorstc durete 
Mil = may; pt. mny, 2 might may mow mayat maist; 

mowe mow may mowen ; pri. (?) mowe mow ; impi. mi 

migbt mJHte ; impl. mighU'ii might; inf. mow. 
Mot ^ must {dtbeo), may ; pi. mot moot, 2 must most ; 

motcH mote mot ; pri. nioto ; impl. muHtij mo3t« most {m 

English miut aa at present) ; impl. musten mostt-n moete. 

the sense of may ; pri. mote mot; itai. most (= might); 

mote. 
Owx = debeo ; pt, oweth ^ dthii ; impi. oughtc ^^ dehtt, oughl 

aughte aaght ; impl. oughten ought«. 
BcHAi. = shall ; pt. schal shalt ; ppl. scbullen schtiln schnl si 

sul (diidctii;) ; impl. Bcholde srhulde. 
Thab = need ; pi. he thar, 2 tburst ; ppl. thar ye. 
Wot = wot, icio: pt. wot woot, 2 west; ppl. witen * 

wotc wot woot wot€n ; itnpi. wisto ; prt. wite ; impiratiet i . 

(witeth ?) ; inf. witen wito ; pp. wist ; prei. part, wityngo, 

66. The Verbs ml, lUrt ; 
Wn. ; ^<. 1 wil wot woI« ? wUlo, 2 wilt wolt wil wol, 

wol willo woU woUe ; ppl. woln wol wil wolle woll wol fl 
impi. woldc woldf, 1, 2, 3, wold; pri. wile wolli:; pp. woldafl 
Steet ; pi. stert start, (these might be Imperfect Ti-asv bnt 1m 
probably) ; tmpi. sterte ; impl. startc ; pp. stert ; prti. 
stertyng ; inf. asterte ;— jip. ystort (astert?) 1594 ; imp*, a 
oaterterf. 

67. Borne impersonal verbs : him dcyned 15620, him ikllet {m 
cpui lit) 4025, him gained 536, him lakked 10330, htm. lik«f* 
100 lyst list lest lust, mo listo ; mo mette {_^= mt drtamed) 169i 
but he mette 16B69, ua moste (mbit opni eil) 12874, as neode&jl 
him oughtc (oporlet), me rewith [pamiltt), him semcth, him smcrtv^l 
the Ihsi- {opoM fit libi) 5911, 5918, it thinkith me 162C4, him>| 
thenketh 3615, thui'sted him 15525. GoiCfr — him hungreth, maj 
lonpeth, him nedoth, me quometh (placet), him rcccbeth, ] 
thinketh. 

68. NfgatiTe Verba; Aa, nam nys nas nerfi ; Havx, nath n 
sad ; Will, nyllc nyl nolde ; Wot, nat not noot nyste nyaten. 

■ Contnutioiu : pM. prMent indici- feet iubjunctiTe ; pf. put pB^tidd^V 

lite Mngular, ppL itie umc plural ; These ate not Prnf. Chilif * 4bWitJ 

tmpt. ud tw^l. imperfvcl indiciitiT* tialions, Cbaacer and Goiru an 

•Dgiilar *ac] plural ; inf. iufinitiTs ; distiiigniihed, nid refuimcea an ~ 

j-rt, tinMinl EUbjoactiTe ; ('*m. impci- ted. 
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' Anglosaxon Adverbs have commonly in tlie poiitive degree 
I termination -e, and tliis termination is presenred in Chaucer 
and Gower. 

linngc. kte, nede, i«>e, me, Ewijia, 
oppe (app), jeurne. Oaatr — clene, 
depD,dimmo, un-ethe, Mre, fiisU. harde, 
highe, note, inne, ther-inpe, trith-iniie, 
late, -lichfl i-licbe beai-liche nomuo- 
, , . . licho dnSJicbe even-tiche opso-Iiche 

in LBjumon : cltene, uTele, etiis, parfit-liche prive-Iiohe an-propei-Uche 
fejrs. lafte, Me, hude, hchje (hreh), lodeia-liohe ■ulsmpne-lkhe Teni-liche, 
inne (in), laU, lon^, lude, ntde, ra)ie, lunge, londu, onbi, aame paiiltr, nnale, 
lofta. tare, itille, e<ri^e, unef'a, uppe wFte, rone, lore, itille, ivitlio, nppe, 
Jnp), Tride, geanie, Uicbe, Tcare. And vide, hi|fhe. 60, olorto, blive, loire, 
in ibc Oirmulum. gebe. depe, fsaale, amarte. itnute, vele. Halflng' kattiiij 
bgjre, fule, hurrde, he;he, ille, inne, oi'cun ii 6S, iii 200, 363, 3Se. 

70. CoiupamtiTeH and SuperlativcB of tho Ancient ("Irregular") 
Form. Compar. Bet better; eupprf. boat, the bot, the better. Per 
ferre. IienRer, the longer. Mora. Ner, ncer, neere. Neat, iii 121. 
Lasse, the lasse ; super, lest. Compar. Wers, worse, the worse, 
the worre. NoU — bcttre, ferre, longer, more, neere, were originaUy 
adj. forms. The following superlative fonns are also noticeable on 

int of the e in moBt«, etc. : firste meving 4716, the moBt« 
{fast 9435, deintevoua 9588, free 11926, grettest, lusty 17039, 
gontileate bom 7948, but : the fairest hiewed 16355. 

71. The following Adverbs have an internal e (i) which la not 
AngloBason : boldely, fortlieward, noedely, oonely, softely, 

trewely, worthily ; redely ii 198, 80 aemely, rudely, qnyiely. 

72.* The following Particles, of various terminations in Saxon, 
have -e more or less frequently in Chaucer and Gower. Those in 
Italics have also a form in -! ' "" 

Gl. Frum 6uon fomu in 
Chmiftr — aboren ebove nboTS, sbi 



^^^CCOUnl 
^Kdefai 

^^^mndi 



art. 73. 

bio), her heer heere, ther tbere. wber 
wboTe, nmitbc, ofte oile-tjine on-tithe 



L aboule aboutS, asondrs atonder 
uondor, stwjnne, btside, bitbin bcfome 
before, beh]fiide bybyod*, bjretbe, 
bytwane, by weste, htnnt, lilhihrn 
■tthllio nth uth, iritbouten withcmte, 
br-ymdJ. Layamon, abnten, abate, 
bitorea, hiforp, bihinden, bihinde, 4c. 
Ornnulum, abutcnn, biforenn, bihinn- 
denn. &c. Goicer — a-boTOn a-bove 
aboyi, a-hmite, a-lwinne, be-hinde, be- 
twene bctwen^ betwen, -forn -fore 
a-fbra a-rore tO'fore tofor^ befoii, — 
-nethe be-oetJie onder-nethe, -aide 
B.«idc ii-tidtn be-side, atthen tithe, 
withontcn iritiioat«, witlioDl i H P — (i). 
Chawr — ^betwii betwiiB, bntho, eek 
ek cekc eke, erere nerere, ever neror 
(generally contzacled to a muaoBylln- 

73.* The following Particles, of variouB terminations 
IXOQ, hare in Chaucer and Gower the tenniniition -es, -t 



ofle aithei, seldc, aoone eft-aoone, thunne 
theanc thao ^nnui. wlutnne vhan, 
Mrnn>,tbereK>re thetfor wherofdre, tille, 
ynove ; Telle 1SQ3 aboutd prnbnbly be 
dfEilU as in Tyrwhitt, but welle. wele, 
occur in L»yanioo, and wel ia tbyraed 
with I fel (wbiob peaaibly abauld be I 
fele) 2133, Gouier — al-gal4, a-lonco, 
a-mid4i, a-Biengi among Bmong(e). 
bothe, efle, ek« eke, ferre fore, her 
here, tber there there, wber wheiG 
■where, fttrfa, ofta ofte-time otten-tinie, 
aelde aolden, sone, thnnne ihenno tbim 
tbea t, whanne irhan, thenne ^^ irtit/ 
nheane^auA vhenn^. therefore, to- 
iiyanti toward tflwaid, wetu, wIliU 
whiliwhil 

1 Anglo- 
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tba midilM of 10S31, bjraidea, dlvt, adn, ellee, ncdm, onn, lhri», t 

henats hem thcaim whciuiis, necdcc, iiii-E(h»,up-rigLt<9,-nanlM ta-in__. 

oncK, tyaata spt* ma rja tin, thriia, after-wanli eltcrword. wttiln irhiUli 

tosidnres, towardoi, twjrei, Duaetha, for-tbe-iionu, noiir.oii.Jaic 

wbiW vhiU vhil, now-on-diiyu, dues, hu Ihaaka. 
133!4, Other genitiTea lued m adverbi 

Elision or risAi, Vowem. 

7-1. Even if Ctiaueer followed iarariable rult-a with regard I 
tho pruDouncing or euuprt^ecdng of the final e, it Ciinnot be i 
pecteii that they should bo cnlirtly made out by csmninin^ o 
single test of the Ciinterhury Tales, whieh, though rein" ' 
good one, U munil'estly lUU of ciTors. A cumpitrisou of »i 
the bettor munusL-riptJ would enable us to Hpeak with mueh ii 
aceuracy and tontiikuce. Tyrwhitt's iirbitrary text may " 
frequently be usod to clear up, both in tlii« and in other ] 
tioulara, tho raueh superior raanuai'ript published by Wriglit. 
the question whether an t was pronounrcd would otWn ho osM 
of much delicacy (aa the previous question whether it m^tmUIw 
esistdd 18 BometiiDcs one of great difficulty), and not to he <k-t4M 
mined by eounting sylliihles on the fingers. No auppusiticin tU 
indeed more absurd than Lluit Chaucer, a mnsti>r poet toT any tinutJ 
eoiild write awkward, halliuft, or even unharmonious versea. It ii] 
to be held, therefore, that when a verse is bad, aud tamiot he u 
good uuyway as it stands, then we have not the verse that Chauoe 
wrot<i. Hut with regard to the portieular point upon which we « 
now engaged, it would often be indifferent, or nearly so, whether a 
final ia absolutely dropped, or lightly glided over. Then agHiii,a 
as uot a few gramatical forms were most certainly written bot^T 
with and without this termination, the fuller form would often elip| 
in where tJie other would be preferable or neceasary, much depenii 
ing on the earo, tho intelligenoe, or the pood ear of tho scribe j 
Very often the concurrence of an initial vowel, justifying olisioii 
wilh a doubtful final >, rondeni it po^blc to read a verse ii ' 
ways or more; and lastly, hundreds of vcraea are bo itiutilal 
eon'u;)ted tlmt no safe opinion can ho based upon them. 
ven*i!. as thi«o ought plaiidy not to he usi-d eiUier to xuppurt c 
impugn a conclusion ; neither ought the general rules whieh aeei 
to ho nul-horiied hy tho majority of instances be too rigoroiuln 
apjtlied to the omeiKhitJon of vcrws that cannot be made, as f 
Htanil, to eome uniler therie ruli^. 

Owerr — Unaccented « firiiJ may he elided (slurred) ["but sec abovafl 
p. 812]. " 

I. beforu a vowel followin)»: 

JJ. hrfore a few words beginning with A : 

1. before the pronoun At {hi*, Aim, her, kem) : 

2, before hath {hsts) and hatt ; before hav*, except perhaps tbw 
Infinitive Uood ; sometimes before hadiU {had). 
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3. before the ddverba fww and her» (Aw). 

4. before two or three woixls of French origin, in which /i is 
silent. 

When onti of these words beginning with h ends the vei'so, no 
elision tnkes place before it. 

The t final of a raonosylluble generally does not suffer idision. 
Elision seems tVequenUy to be iireveuteJ by the cifsural pausf. 

75. Unuecentcd e final is eommonly elided before a vnwel 69, 81, 
421, 438, 900, 7294, 7321, 91G2, 9700, 12036, 13432, 13701, 
14875, 15000 [and innumcrablu other instances]. 

76. Uuflcciaited « final is elided before a few words beginning 

a. Before the pronoun h (hit, him, hirt, hi'r, htm). Gowtt- — But 
not when thew p^nouns stand at the end of a vei-Be : weni'ndi; that 
it were he i 243, and in this wise spedde ho ii 74, hadde bu ii 150, 
snide his ii 383, tolde he iii 139. 

b. Before hath {has), and sometimes apparently before have, hidda 
(iSorf), though with regard to these last two words the number of 
coses is not enough for certainty. Gamer — Before haCh (has ?) and 
kut : before hare, eseept perhaps the Infinitive Mood ; sometimes 
before haddg (had). Not often before hare in the Infinitive. More 
frequently not before haddt. Hadde ofttm stands at the end of tha 
verse and then there is no elision, 

e. Before how and hff {heer), [Eseeptions, both in Chaucer and 
Gower are queried, and the re-udinga are doubtful.] 
" x> (a). CAauwr— 106, 184, BB6, hnvB i_73, if I for lore hnvS i 



949, 1364, 1370, UBS, 3eS4, 7462, 
10118 Mill inniuncrable other cons. 

Ei. 1" (*). For kalh, hiu the Ev are 
innumeruble, a>: foctnne hath lOSS, 
1492, lfiS33, liU (uue hath 2448, evlde 
hath 2449, necdv has 4024, utitare bath 
3TS0, S009. 13121. p4.'pls hath 8869, 
yoathe hiu 9G12, etc,, hat: and now 
M lonj* hath the Iflpp* i-roniip 3891 P 
Smwi^— «iceptions: 8i)iii(p) cause hnth 
whereof it Rtoiti^lh i 2G1, n iond halh 
which 0* bit lif(£) ii 324, mi-n duD tlial 
nedo hath no Ihwc iii 277, or Inve hiith 
mlhin htfr wanlc ii 3fi4. (but in the 
next voisc: Phebos to luve hath eu 
eonetreigncd), nhich kindc hath and 
reson can i 366. 

For havt. CHaucrr — so longs hatf 
11144, hert^ havE 113«2, iM)rw.r hiir« 
1S637 gnudi hsTe I 13804, pejne havS 
1SS27, couthi hate 0303. Exi^ptioai: 
■oholde bare G9I, Arcilf haxt S260, 
drinkc bnve 4918, ttetH haT> 7716, 
poenle havi 8118, migblc hate BfiGO, 
I Khuldc ban 15062, yuur tale bavf 
be 16286, Khredde ban 82S4 doubtAlI. 
Oeien — though I ulmiuw ban, and 
longe havf biul i S, but I bia groci 



etc. Thou might the more hav* i 17S. 
he thoughte bniB iii 162. his lore butE 
iii 302. No vliEioD at tbv «nd of' tbe 
reno : wolde hate ii 3S8, brrlc bare 
ii GO, Bbulde haTQ iii 139, i 1-J7, niedcj 
bSYB iii 88, jiite hare i 170, i 323, 
mighte h»TB u; "' — '•■" ' "' 



ii 24, wolds hava ii 



For/ 



b[,J 



rf !■— pojM had 
in. annn* bad 



bod73lo I' bi-itu]liml llalO!', science 
had 126611 bniT rcuilini^, worlde hid 
16161 bad rending. Jlut: at muT a 
unble trite hadde he be 80, is Noe 
hadde 3560, namly on bcdde haddea 
6989. though he no matv hadde 9S$9. 
lu Littowi) baddc 64 ? atte >i<^o1iiulde 
6Gf Baddt Ae it aomedma toDUactei, 
and apelled as nraaoancrd, hod he, 
hadde, as : a garland had be set 668, 
310, 3SI, in termc* hadde coos 326, 54, 
57H : Af iadtU a generally proDounMd 
hehadde(=hohad:-Oa*: fUotUtynM 
be haddi tbn bord bygonae 52. for be 
hadde power 218, HS. 642. Qm-v— 
Ibr he bu Ioti had i 77, ibus ho which 
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tatuttfU herbf 1STSG, hsr* rauunpts 
may be pronouaoed entamput a* in 
6694. Oouir—ktr not flnil : we ihall 
be&llf here i 9, and for to bear* hetof 
i 70, la, aoni haie) mig'bt tboa ii SO, 
fallf hmOec >baU ii !t78, 



It nhat fi 



I 
I 



16G, wbich 



tbat faile[n], beare[n). mnj be read aa 
moDoafilablw ; the olher tbn» cmm 
oaiinot be sipMaed nwiir, if the read- 
ingi ore correct. Sir = here flul : 
penniitiDP hero ii 43, Midi' here ii 46, 



loTe bad i 121, and of the tenllt had i 
13B, vherof the sont bad i 2S5, tbe vod 
an vje had ii 119, this Adria^r had ii 
SOB. Eiceptioni : iras bote, badde i 
M, lbs *«eptr£ baddc i 179, ither(e) 
tb07 tbe queoe badden do i 201, that 
Bomc badde ii 196, a nerrc had ii 
300, «o u the (jneae had i: 
had ii 302. Tiotoire bad ii 
loTe badde iii36t. fliufSiial: 
had i ISfi, joiehad i 167, lime badde 
i 210, a gone hadde i 3t3, to toaS 
badde ii 4. uo love hadde ti 48. her 
bcrtc hadde ii 65, hii wille hadde ii 1 96. 
_Ei. to((}. For Aoir. CAaiwrr— hy 
hii dennesaf bow SOS, (lioa wnl I ckpt 
how 3fi77, but of my tal< bow 4610, 
jugp how may tbia he B234, thnu wilt 
algate wito bow 7096, nought wold I 
teUi bow 1162B, niit« Ibia pbilosopbrf 
bowllSfifi.meDietbrhan te3H4,mEtt< 
a thing lOiiSBiwiBte how 1491 iude- 
oiidTe. Elceptiom : 1 epak to him and 
■Bjde how that he 6149, Tyrwbitt, raid 
him how; in myn olDuo how that 1 , 

maf Wynne 7003, Tyrwhitt. bow J may where tbe elinon is preiented by til* 
Qioete wintio- In the following the ietui. "'^ •" '"■"'»»■* »i«»«iii*A » ■■ 
inflnitiTe ihonld hare an «; to telli^ 



etc. 



i 108, 

few French words. Ooittr— 
(<•} tbe TGin[«] honour i II, fbr tbnk* 
hoDoui i 261, CDUif boneit ii 0, of 
armee tbillu honour ii 04, that lorc 
bonett ii 7B, of Irebic' bonour iii ISC, 
of peea riebeau honom' iii 273, tan 
never be to loiea law; booeite iii iSi, 
bnt; which (echeth thUko honeatf fil 
141, bat upon ei[6 honeile iii 271, 



le elinon 



i lis. (c) thilk; horrible ■ 
77, 76, that tbilke horrible sinfuU dad* 
i SOS. (it) dam* Heleine ii MO, 

quenf Heleine ii 384, had wonni He- 
leine ii 387, compare; alter Itii modct 
qaent Eleioe i 270. 
We find alio in Oown : an >*id« Ha 



bow 2823, dor I not telle bow UfiS: . 
and ye Khal underatondc.' bow 16760. 
Qaunr — the elision is Tery freqnnnt. in 
tbe ^ceptions : if no man write how 
it atood i 4, and thoaehto bDW(a) it 
was ant good i 269, and all tbe eausS 
how ilwent ii 122, we should probably 
read hmp thai, a pbraie of frequent oe- 
ourrence in simitar poajtioos. 

ForAfr=bere. VAauttr — that sterrf 
here 1296, plight me thy trontb{r) her 
eSBl, botbr beer 6043, aooon for myn should perhaps be Ah. W« finil: 
allyi hoer talu I the 1222£. Eiecp. receifu til be saidc ho ii 201, I vdU 
tiena; in erthe hcelo 9S21, lordinga tbo tell/ and thacnf ho iii 271. 

77. Except in the vnnea meutioned abuvu, tbcni B]ipcikni to be do 
rnle thut tinal « slioulil be eUdal Uforo A, tu : H, 146, ISO, SSf, 
8lt4, lOlS, lOSl, 1677, 1830, 2088, 246a, 2711, 3»63, 4366, 
4407, 5934, 60dd, C646, etc. 

78. It U very probable that some liberty waa allowod witt 
regard to elision of e before A. A few cases are added where U10 
practice (so fur as it can bo dckinaiacd by a very few exiunploi) 
ieemB to have vnried. and n few other instances, wliieh, if tho 
rending is correct, an.- exccplinns to art. 77 : 6034, 6062, 6036, 
eOSA, 6169, 6399, 2279, 14512, 2369, 2791, 999, 4S23, B130, 
lllSl, 12039, 17200. 

79. An accented final e (including t coiaing from French i, *ma 
when the accent has been ca«t back) is of course not elided. 

SO. Tlie « of monosyllnbles is commonly not elided, except in the 
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81. Tlie t of the is much more frequently elided than not, and 
before t almost invariably. The th is frequently united to the fol- 
lowing word, as also with the verb ihs = thrive in the forms : theek, 
theech, 3862, 12857, 143G2. The « of m is perhaps leBB&^quenUy 
united. 

Ex. for (A« Chauetr — lint to the eSect the' eaii is this, thai be 66S1. Onetr — 



llSl, thu is Meflect 14Be, Mencliaimta- 
menla 19*8, 19fi8, 2279, 1570, etc., 
■ " ■ ■* ■ s (*e»t 8829, Mestat, 
If abeeDce 1241, 
i 4823, SOTS, etc., 
iriiich MoffioB S86i3. thjm&ge 14910. th* 
kaniejrt SBSS. of cbildrm lo thmovi 
>123. Gieeptiom: tlie oltki cleikea 
MlM, when tX the oriont 1498, un to 
; ucle 1663, on fai anter Imglit 
|l27, only the intellect 2S0S, of which 



emeptious to the elision of tht noMiL 
For n« Chatietr — he n> hath no 
poyne 13Z1, sUna I n« hiTi 2229, at 
abjdc 312S, n> at Rome 4710, privi 
lu ipert 67IS, I M hdd me 8694, 
I lu bnvt a* now 11289. Eicop- 
tion*: nti oTni'mtiit 633. ne of the 
knobbM 63a, no herd t6 hnd(l« be 
691, lyr n^ eyr 121B, yaun^ ne old 



Jdat 103(4rthi!' elf-queon 6442, wynd dg haddo'be lOfiflo. 
82. The cffiBOiol pauso frequently prevents the elision of hnal ». 
Ex. CKauctp — 

a. tbnt oa his schjne — a mormU haddir he. 388 

this wo* thvn otbg — and laya euk certafQ. 1111 

nithnaten ooate — it mHj rtonde* «o. 
and leC« him stille — in his priwrnn dwells, 
but bov whe (tide — I ne dai nut telle. 



1324 
1337 

32S6 

23as 

271* 
437T 



and tjl he haddt — al that mght i-Mju. 

than thai it rotii — a1 the remenannt. two 

iu ii a sinne — oon the grele of aeviiDe. 7A87 

to Itoad* in pwrt — of his ladj deere. 1 32 76 

if that a priiiL'e — eai haBiuilTie. 14014 
no longer thanne — after Detb thny »0Light[B]. 14187 

the trespa* of hem bolbe — and bur? cnusu. 1 708 

I prey to God Mr ibyS — and snjlaene, 4880 

for thaoffb that 1 be fonle — old and pare. 864S 

con furtb my ewete spoiiue — oot of Jonta. 10018 

in thendi of vrhioh au uiioe — and do more. 13194 

Ibia Per«oun ban aniworda — b1 at oones. 17324 



he wepte — rmd with wofiil terei. 
with utiengtbe — of bis owne might 
■npplant of loT^t — in onr waiea 
in the cronique — ai I finds, 
ItisM bor ettsone — if I sholda. 
with all min berte— 1 noil servo. 
tbou^h lie ne wolds — it allowe 
and in wonhippe — of her name, 
mnd with apclfinge — and her ebanues 
Saaon bar(e) ctoune — on bie bed(e) 
ber 1oT( is Bonii — aftor (all'i) ago 
with abiunc— and the mmpbra dedde 
whioh kindiJ^in her law« hath «ut(te) 
83. Other vowels are ocp.asionoUy elided i 



i 14S 

i 230 
i 241 
ii 83 
ii 96 
ii 110 
ii 146 
ii 171 



1 modem Terse. 



The examples cited 225, 294, 423, 929, 1111, 1S30, 7285, 9212, 
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9284, 9394, I1G«0, 13734, 14874, 1A112 Bra almost all 
cusea of trisj^llabic measures, anil siiuiliLrly in Gower, et^ art. 



simnlo I 
92.] I 



SiLBBT FUTAI. E. 

84. E final seoms pspccially liable to become silent when it fol- I 
Iowa r. The suond r is peculiarly imatuble, and moat Inngitagca, f 
in their successive stages or in their diuleeta, afford instances of its I 
being tronsposed, now otanding b(;fore, now following a vowd, as 1 
Saxon g»rs, gi'Ecs; Ital. cuprc, Human dial, crape; Engl, iron, / 
apron, spectre, etc. In Wright's text of the Canterhary TtUtt we I 
often find the terminations r« and *r indifferently used, u» aaondre I 
6677, aaondcr (ur) 7256, 493. Of course we have no means of I 
determining to wbut decree, if at all, the prununciiition er hod 1 
begun to prevul even while the spelling re was retained. The J 
ComparatiTc Degree of AiIjectiTes is commonly epelleil with er in 1 
Chaucer (sec art. 38), instead of the Saxon re, though both fonna 
occur; as bettn; 526, 650, better 10416, lenger 332, lengero 828. 
JfoUns which anciently ended in -ere, pmerally or alwap end in j 
-er, aa hopper 4034, miller 3923, slepcr 16377, etc. (see art «}. I 
Wo find many French words spelled both with re and er, as lettre I 
5228, 5239, 5241, letter 10415, eloyatro oystre 181, 182, eloystw I 
oyster 7681, 7682; chambre 1073, ehambur 13146, Undre 150, 1 
9631, tender 9617, etc. We also find the final e of some Freocli | 
words absolutely dropped ; thus muner occurs most commonly with- 
out the finol e, except at the end of averse, 71,2546; 10501, 11737 j 1 
ryi4r (F. miira) is rhymed 6466 with bachelor (F. beckfUr), oad I 
15148 with deer; cheer (F. Mer<) once 1342 with prisoner (F. pri- I 
«(iimi(<r), though commonly pronounc«l cheerp. In these ensM irrir ] 
must have been pronounced like onr revere (ryve-er) and oiuwr i 
che-er, instead of ryver-e, eheer-e, the r being in fact transposed. [ 
Gower — The only cases which are supported by instances enough td I 
make silent final « of conscqucncj) arc the words hart, htr» (thRir), I 
wtrt, more, and the termination -Jor* (to-fore, be-forc). We have olw I 
the double forma cbmnn, comune ; divf rs, diverse ; here tlie longer 1 
form eeems to be a license for the sake of rhyme. Tlie CumpantiTO I 
of Ai^ectivcs is always written in I'auli's text with -I'r instead of I 
the Saxon -re. French words are written indifferently with bath J 
t«rminulions. Slight reliance, however, is to be placed upon tfaa 
tKli tor's Bjielling. 

85. The only rule with regard to e being eilcnt after r which 
can safely be made general, is perhaps that 

* linal is silent in the pronouns hirf, her* (= hnr), very ofton i 

spi'lled hir, herC (== their), our^, yuure. Oowtr — The * final of J 

km {== their) is silent, that is, not forming a full syllable ; whether I 

the letter was absolutely mute, or slurrcl, or, in the words ending I 

in -re, pronounri'd bifor* the r, I do not pret^'Uil to wvy. The dativa | 

and aeuueative of the firminine persimu! pronoun utVu prMorre the I 
Saxon 0, we tlie forms hire, here, art. 45. 
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86. ^ final w in Chauoei' frequently, in Gower Bometunes, eilent 
in toere. 



Ei. ChavttT' — war*, indie. 2nd pen. 
BiuK- IfiBBS, 158SS, 17177; plmal of 

imfic., IS, 26, SS, 81, S169, 31Sfi, etc., 
ete. ; lubjunctiTe, 6U, 877, 1313, 
laie, 14239, M670, els., irrittra wer 
10782, IcaSO (iiur=nB wm). Em«p- 
wer€, indic. Snd. pen. slug. 



1996, S893, )S38, etc., stibmilctiTe 
9483, 10.W9, niiiY be read: it werf 
good tlmt such tnine wer/ j-lmowt^ 
or: aod 't oere goud tiint encli thing 
were knonii. Gaierr — [17 insluncw of 
•Kfot. aiid SO uf were arc citrd, soil the 

, .... , „ liut nro only a ft* out of niauj.] 

B-48T7, 16718, pi. of indic. 32S, 1702, 

87. There can be no doubt, however, that e finnl was gtnerallif 
ronoonecd after r. It is eoiamoulj- in the body of a Torse, and for 
a sake, that the ofieaaion ih presenteJ for dispensing with Uiin 
lound : nirely is it droppod for the sake of rhyme, though very often 
B ia added on that account to words which ordinarily terminate in a 
" ConBonunt, — or more properly speaking, of two existing forms, a 
rarvr one in -e is uften employt'd when the rhyme demimda the 
final vowel, aa yer by yere 4552, rhyming with lietre. The final e 
of rfWc (ags. deoi*) and of cheer* (Fr. chere) was most distinctly 
pronounced. We should therefore bo justified in inferring that the 
final e whs pronounced in the following woi'da rhymed with deerii 
and cheere, even if thia fact could not be independently proved, as 
Q be done in the cose of most of the instances cited. 



ttr — dtrri 1236, 2i56, 

Uasi, et«., the onlf oiccpHon noticed 

■'ng 783*; with this thyme: hcerB 

Iv.) 1831, 3S03, 3771, praycre 2261, 

ri9tS4, jet6 S378, in feocelSlS, 1330S. 

'-' e 48S8, 62S3. frorS 6BS1, 13283, 

_ TG 7207, 8455. lo leere 7098, 

1 13377. chere 8017. 12333, 13310, mo- 

IlKTti 8198, 8467, were (<ubj.) 8758, to 

bMri! BS63, cleerc 12182, 16066, bevic 

n£091, (to) anpoere 13060. ihteri 

^4S, M29, S41I, 85S4 (chKr 9889 in 

■* 'niptcimia line) ; with thie rhyme : 

■e 7884, 8245, in fetrb 481S, 8989, 

g 6847, 773B. nianerc* 140, 10S31, 

i (Terb) 10418, decle 14739, 14836, 

jMtere 729, l£t09, to hetre 915.2900, 

['alrorc 86fifi, 9710, bcre 6K9, to re- 

peiri' 14737, »11 of whioh also occnr in 

the former list. Similnrly, firre cates iuih u 

3346, SSBS, 2932, 7386, 16877, with nit. 8. 

88. Lees to he relied on are the following; 

tptr'i 1S389, ogf. iperc, and tboro- 

fore: berc urnu 1642, wcr^ pi. 20SU, 

to berc 4877, to dere litdtte 10554. 

Iitri (ut 87) and therefore : wne 
pi. 4954, 11493, 15662, there 4SS6, 
were End pen. 16146. sobers 1SS42. 
yere 13S46, enquerS 9417. whtrr 

T. iceare ; and therefore (?) ; were 
16544, ycro 15546, leerfi 1664T. 
gne F aga. geara, 367 ; and Ihere- 



which rhymp : eere 6603, tctG 11206, 
16S64, gore 5320, theri- 5322. Afun, 
hteri 15036, and aboTU, with which 
rhyme: were pt. 2901, 16662, tere 
1dB64, there 15037. A^un, mi 

6218 and aboTe r aga. eare], withwhioh 
rhyme: were pi. 8604, 12823, were 
Bnbj. 17131, tbere* 7656, where 7634, 
10629. Bowir — ^thc eiamplea ciited in 
art!. 84, B5, 86, ore the only cosoi of e 
etlent after it, except o Tew iaolulcd 
DQw, ai : ther halp(e) biui noutber 
speiil ae shelde i 126, for if thou her^ 
my tale wel(e) ii 340, ho TnTJc^hcm 
anewere (aniwre 1) by and by iil 305. 
It haa been obserrDd already that auch 
ri'pioaentatiTea as ocenr of the Saxnn 
noun in -ete, denoting an agent, want 
the final rowel, but none of thu few 
cases that occur are worth much, lee 



inbj. 353, were" pi. 1017, 
theni 5333, 8350. ' tnqutn, old (i. 
enqucrtc, 9406 f and tberofare: on- 



therii 6633. FynaUri, Yx. Finirtcrre, 
410 F and tberefon : were pi. 409. 



366 
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89.* On the other hand, we find many cases in which « final 
must have been fdlent, or when.' it is actually dropped after tr, 
Chauntecler is most misspelt with -e, in tho Sonne Prestes Tale. 
That it ought to have no final e apptors from tho French derivattoB 
{ChanUcler), and ikim the rhymes her (luli) and pow6r (new tr. 
poutir) 16822, 16830, also misspelt here, puwere. 

£i. bere/rprt 1421. berf wnu 2060, boner, beerj. beri, chRinbi«.deet& iet%, 
\iKtifer6 8760, Tcig c«i(iri8782, >wor6 frert (ofttn frere), maner, «wer*, «w«, 
junnlllOl, 12076, nil rhfnied with See nrt 72 fur the double formi ; her* 
tbe pronoun her£ hire. So : uiiiwerf, hei, there ther, "here wber, ewe etvt. 

90.* With regard to final * after tr, ar, or, «r, it does not appear 
to be more frequently silent in such coses tliiin aft^T other lettera, 
except in «i>b and mor». Gowtr — E final it sometimes silent iu 
-fore and more. We find two forms sire and ai6 = sir, correspond- 
ing to French sire, sieur, Italian scr, sere. 
£i. Chatuer — vat lirS, at ire, htat, dor^, therefbrf tboreroi therfbre, ftrarSi 

&irc, enare, choie ¥t. chain, declnif ft pure, reiturS. ffsuwr tart Kffotf 

declare, hiiiro, pejT'*' """^ ""f morS, . and -fore to-forg be-fore a-forS, inocf 
porfi porS, bifori byfaie, MrS sore, dorS oftener motii. 

91.* A considerable number of cases will now he given of « silent 
after other lettera thon r without any attempt to explikin the fact. 
Many words of French origin are spelt in Chaucer sometimes with 
a final w, sometimes with *. Gmetr — Tho only important instances 
of silent e final are the word Aav« and some forms in -ee (ee). Note- 
worthy instances of e final silent niter other eonsonanta than thow 
already mentioned are very few. By noteworthy instances is meant 
cases m which a fin^ e, that by general laws should he sounded, u 
required by the metro to be silent. Some of the apparent exceptiona 
can be explained away. A few cannot. 

El. Ciauett — I Bilent after I, «, n; fbnili, voodP, lavdf, bmrd' — br- 
tUt, hallt, tal«, letlji. hell«, trUt. welte, quethe, mirthe, rewthf, troathf. 



. , ; neie, Bouie, myUS, mrlK, 

pyU — damf. madsmt. namS, clnvmi, 
octof, eoxat, wulcunif, tomt, tjnilf — 
pan'. Kgnt, dent. IwfniinS, nonf, lonli, 
g:oun£. « lilcnt niter if, y; duw^ 
•ohrtw', trrw*, bowe, crow*, ynowl, 
trowB, widow", monr!, jorf. vejt. 
I ntont after p, t.f. aslpf , felaw- 
' ft, pop!!, hatg, 
!, gJT* pert, IjT*, 
._j.,.- ---J-- -- « Bilcnt after *, 

OMri*^ y\»ge, niagt, »gi, tougt. 



yoDtbS. > ailent after t {') : 
prort [the rcfeniMe 4fi6 ii (rronwmi 
clenneaB'! bcatnea goodnce tewtdnca 
wortbineB, goMmflS, blii' bin', •Kut, 
ch««s& Bupposi, thraf thW, prafiE, 

Erw" Ft. presse, nobit*'— gtiwt fc«i 
ut force in the umc line JI010,pnieC, 
malice, placj>, CoulaiUKE ConatatmcC, 
oiperience experieiu, plcaaoBM 
pleiuutw. norite noni, padoDc* piriWi*. 
■entenee HDten*. force fan. mIm aolMa | 
Kibicji aolnf^, allaai lu* Uet In 

0-, --„-, 0-, .„-. . ..„-, tra™ Iran homaja, fooe faaa, y 

brings Mig{!--epe<-hi, wrecbE, cbirchj!. [In a lo>^ nnmbei of caxM the t ban 

* lilmit *(l«i (, d, Ih, beaidta tho '"'" ■ - - ' ' ..... i. .. 

final « of tb* imperftvi iodic, of aiinple 
Tarbi, which a a* nUtn ril«iit *t pro- 






in«n nl«iit w pi 
> ~«1, for -«de 



bare bnto a 

bic nuwurv , - . -- 

B, we art, 92,1 Ovtetr—* ia 



be ^nenilly nlrnt in hiTC cioqit at tha ' 



read -'dii, and tbv point i* ilonbtfd] : end of _> line, bnl 



twt<tl, hprt}<, inakivU 396, n 
brb«U. d«l«, hate nonM i 31 



«KU'-l°rb«U.d«l«, 



i(o) i 39J], bo » tbrr luTtf I 



Ln«l', led;. rmU, >t«df, nulf. fpdJI, SIS, haiii runtbc i (7, and 
kfuilfv 1ti>^ '>"'^^> boosf-boniU. i Bt, 170. iii 223, 702. T 



rinfinitiv*) 
I'ne inltai- 



1 
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ti>e« onA the plural fanoa of tbe indica- to ut thraogb the Ft. 6<mru ; it hu 
tire and subjuoctiTe may have origin- dropped the ', like Swed. and Dun. 
ally bepa written haven ; so wiitlen, ton, and Q«rm. Uri, which is fonnd aa 
tbe word miKht perhaps have bcfn con- well at torn. hclp£ help S cuaea Co 
tracted at plUmre iato a mannjllBble, belpS 9 cases ; 2 qneni and 27 qneng, 
< is Id H few words of Latin origin I nj;ht and 6 aigbte, 3 food aad A or S 
■Uent. or absont where it might be ci- fade, I timS ii 167 bat elsewhere d- 
peetcd afWr e, « ; gracj, rbfmeB with wa^ time, 1 ned^ i ISA but elaewhers 
eocrea, old Fr. a-eroie ii 392, gracJ i 9, alwap nede ; 3 ipnlf and abont 3 
etc., Boniftice, Mnrice, Moris = M»uri(!«, ■Pf'^i 2 I red? and eUewbera redii, oto. 
force, thymes with hun ii 392. (eilaii [ihcK oasDi all tcquire examination 
Ft. blloce rhymes with wua, iji ISS : by maniucripta, and the remaining 
avarice ii 2S& BvnricS ii 127. punf douhtM cawa ore iberefore not died 
nnri, thi« word derived (com Middle here.] 
Latin hurtia, probably does not come 

92. For convenience sake the final e in the above citations haa 
been treated as silent. It is, however, a question vhii^h may ba 
called at least a difficult one to solve, whether the e in many coses 
was absolBtflly dropped, or only slightly pronounced. In very 
many tines the verse would be equaRy agreeable, whichever of the 
two should be done ; in some, tho verse might be fuller to a good 
ear, if the e were slightly sounded ; in some this sound would dis- 
turb the metre. 

A considerable Dumber of these exceptions might disappear on a 
comparison of manuaeripts, bnt very muny would doubtless remain. 
The vowel appears to be most frequently silent after the liquids, 
after w and t, t, d, and s. Some of tbe most noticeahlo words are 
tbe pronouns Airs, her; oure, yimre; the verb tcere; then tire, mors, 
tUt, t^mo, tona (filius), irowe, have, jfir», lops, eight', woode, hliit'. 

Possibly, nil that is to be said of this matter is, that the final e 
oi^t be dropped freely, as in modem German vci-se, as : 
dw Ent' war" so, daa Zwcite so. 
dir begchrt jede iicbe Blam' flir s\A, 
and dlinkelt ibra « war' keia' Ebr', 
and Quiut die nichl la pfliirken war'. — 
hat er so allei Treu', lo oiler Lieb' vcrgesHn. 

kc, &c. —(Goethe's Fauil.) 

Of course we are not authorized, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, to drop the superfluous t and indicate the omission by an 
ipoatrophe. 



Coxnucnoifa. 

93, The « in final er is veiy frequently ehdcd, especially under 
tile circumstances in which « final would saffer elision. [Most 
of the instances cited seem more properly to belong to tho class of 
farissyllabic measures. The words and a reference to tho line in 
Chancer arc here added, when the words begin with a capital 
they occur in the lists given in both papers, when they are in 
small capitals they occur in the Gower papers only, and no re- 
ferences are given.] abheb, After 162, 343, 527, anger 12847, 
uisver 1325, bcgp^r 252, bktteb, cnAUBRB. coper 1323(i, delyver 
I 84, Ever Never 50, 345, 1824, 9963, 1262, 8020, 8027, 9605, 
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9618. 10077, 10078, Ftuler 5613, fethpr 2146, fyngcr 7472, ncniKB 
T., LE?{r>Ee, I-EITEB, LEVER, tiiancr 9755, mosbtkii, nwWcr 9660, 
neytlier!l413, 99G2, ofttr IliOH, otheb, over 11967, prr«eTcr 5730, 1 
rilver82, 631?, Hober 7484, fwmcr 396, sowtrr 3902, sisteb, rtsiiitM, I 
TUinmEB, togidcr 826, water 402, 3815, 13244, MTititLcr 1103, f 
15415, 9407. 15341, vam\n 12531. 

94. Tlio vowel is elided under airailnr cuTmnstancos in tlic ttvl- | 
Uble -«n. Chaueer: mootcn 232, wercn 1282, mixK^n 803, i^jetl J 
827, prisoun' 1281, faren 1263, wepen 1593, hriiiRen 5384. i 
10B97, y-coruen 14908. Gower: nhulden i 76. woldun i 79, tretco. i 
i 260, Betcn i 339, vcnpen i 345, gtondm i 364, woman a M,, J 
vcpon ii 306, rehcrcen iii 19. 

95. The third person sin^riiliir of the Prosont Indicative ( 
commonly in -cth, nnt seldom in -th. Whui the form -eth ia U 
tlic o is often elided. Chaucer ;. enswereth 1622, thenkoth conwUl I 
1645, cometh 8033, 141!J6, mfJttli 6318, 7415, sjit-kth 5646, clnp.^ 
pith 7166, lyveth 7944. takith 8178. loveth 8246, B247, sp{>diai J 
9801, bcreth 10919, to-brcketh 12835. abidcth 14396, OowtrtT 
spckfth i 64, miiketh ) 68, 156, wopclh crioth i 120, kepfth i 126, 1 
]c«rth i 305, elcth drinkL-th iii 39, tuketh cometh iii 280, anEcth | 
iii 342. 

96. MisccllaneonB contractions. nUost of these are cnwB of tlUr J 
ej-Ikbic nieaBiircB.] Chavetr : pnrehasyng 322, schirrcve 361 (f] 
jmrisshe 451, 496, pttrisch[e] 493, benedicite (bcncite) 2117, SBS"" 
5862, 7038. 7166, 7752. 9211, 12656, we may therefore u ' 
lacuna in 1787, cirtcynly 2761, cnndcl 6916, so candlestick (cuB 
in Shakespeare, 1 Hmu^- IV. 3, 1, speech 36 (Guest I, 54: canatick ^ 
tho (]uurtos), lilL'l 7296, vanyssli 10642, widow 14920, (sin^LLru- ' 
thoii);h nut eontniuted arti sorwu 1456, wilw 2924, moTV E 
woldist 15431, wicked 16909, tliia in an unusual contraction, 1 
by no niciuiB unpomllcled, eomparo naktd, Crashnw, eil. Tumbt 
p. 123, ffoK'tfr— bible i 136,' quarro! ii 223, dei-il iii 203, d 
tempn-d i 281, here<l iii 117, 376, augst iii 121, 370, Surtcs (8i 
crotcs) iii 306, B/iMdieite is not contracted i 48. 

97. (luscB like the followinp, in whieh eontignous word* i 
blended, lire not common in CIiiiupit, but there is no 
Bnspect the correctness of the lines : at Ids (iit's) 295, nnd « ('n b)'1 
56, 1 nc (1 n') 7B6, endure it (endur't) 1093, whclhir il (whcA) 
984 1 . Contnu'lions of the vurions kindji noticc-d in arts, 93-97 on 
on till) whole not to fn-igueut in C'hiraeer os in Sliaki.vj)eura and 
Miltou : see venr numerouu examples in <"luc«t'» Btglitk MylluM 
B. I. C. Ui. — Ooy>*r. Contiguona words uro not often blended, but 
some coses occur: ftill it ffall't) ii 380, it la (it's) iii 348, 1 bar^ 
{I've) ii 61, that ia (that's) iii 247. 

' TliK ntX dlnnIoB of ttia mnuuna, nnnir i> bore, but TTorl. ti^, t\9H, 

iiulii'«tc<l lijr iialkinng the «tmi mni- asflf, 7IB'I. uul Snc.. Antii], Mis. \H, 

wan*, in Uiia line. iMau (o \m : '\-Mf nII rMd hi* tor tkii, gifiag a rrgular 

n'4 m Ah primiuiyar frvr' mtnr, cliiiDD. 
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97j.' Accent. Many words of French origin have two aoccata; 

somcfttmcs on the fina l syllable', or the penult ; tionietimes thrown 
fiutiiw iMick as in English. So also with nouns of Sason origin in 
-yngo, -yng (sue art. 17) nnd t'clawe felaw (see art. 18). Goioer — 
Many wonls of French origin have a variable accent : the same is 
occnsioniiUy true of native words. The eliding of final o oft^n 
causes the acctnt to be thrown back, [or rather nouversely ?3. 
Proper names of Latin origin have generally the French, or foreign, 
accent : Cesar iii 366, Medea ii 212, Qow^r iii 373, Eneas Ani^his^B 
ii 4, Aprille ii 327. [The liat of words is here ginin in ulpluibeticol 
order with single n-'ferenees, a cjipital initial (when the word is not 
a proper name, and in that case an italie capital initial) points out 
that the word is in both lists, small Icttera in Chaucer and Bmnll 
capitals in Gower only.] 



JiaaaAxt ii 02 


AcfliJ.LMiiB9 


KAHEBB i 96 


Misnt i 4 


AKlWUtN i 9ti 




lUITRB i 3*3 


kXtbu i 146 


ApouA ii 306 


At<>i.u, ii au7 


mdlftro 644 


mMler 3923 


Aprtllo, Averll 


•Apcil 4429 


nfitdro 11 


nature 1080 


Anita (Y) [8128 'Ai'cita 2268 


Sob S634 


iVan 3539 


ArcltellU 


'Arclta llBl 


tABslQB i 228 


PASSAQB i 237 


ATlilt i 81 


iTEm iii 81 


Tim 193T6 


Pl&to 13881 


batidUe 090 


b&tail 3099 


odyM 4S19 


pflvErt 6749 


beaigno £20 


biaigoe 8 2 87 


rovRaTii i S&T 


r6TEHT> i 3SS 


ooloDb i 226 


dAluur i 133 


powRR i 346 


r5«EH i 341 


OOXlIMB i 10 


CflMlIK i 7 


pranV 2269 


pr£v«r 2423 


OresCw ie246 


CiBnu 1918 


pri»(in 1177 


priHDuu 1087 


DAITKOEIt i 331 


DA^NOEH i 331 


iirnrflB i 134 


tbaroa i 23& 


aK6rf 8308 




mncoilr 8308 




di»crtt 8296 


aiMret S20 


rSffiie 16697 




BcHiTt* ii 260 


EcHlTBB ii 263 


BM.,an 37 


Eisonn 17«8 


ranotiB i 171 


ENVlOI;flilT2 


BBvkag i 239 


HEYIKB i 167 


FBi-Vwi 170 


J-ELAW i in 


BtTTiso 2489 


Birvise 123 


Fortinn 917 


PilBEST i 119 

Firtuno 92J 


sqntfer T9 
lUPPLAsr i 238 


tniiviir 1600 
«6rrLiirr i 2 


OrinUdMSlOS 


GrisUil^ 808S 


trdfcr 16697 




hoiiM U973 


Uatat 246 


reniis 1906 


FJdm 1920 


bonoitr IS607 




Vcrtdo 4 


Virto 1438 


Ja»6h ii 251 


Jlsns ii 250 


tictflrie 3241 


viclorie 874 


Ltiboiir H874 


Labour 8093 


tirXoe i 237 


VliLAD* L 227 


ULni i 332 


LiuT i 332 


woaTHY i 107 


wa«THT i 228 


L»6 iu 121 


Lso iii 120 


jumaa 6983 


jfiman 101 



i 64 



i 175 



Goirw — At this point it is proper tfl say that in nil likelihood 
some troublesome forms in Glower are to be explained as simple 
lii-encca. Such, very probably, are the causes of the singular of the 
Imperfect of Complex Verbs which have an e (art, 54). So when the 
verlu ii 38, 187, is stretched to vertue i 7, IB ; when the prepoai- 
tion for is mode to rhyme with tore ii 59, the pronotm min vnih 
mini ii 130, the noon nwn(p) {Fr. taoi/in) with leni ii 351, (if thou 
well) hfthwght with mught Ui 357, (I) tigh with ryf iii 370, oi» 
(elsewhere oxen) with/ocM ii 63, perhaps all that it is necessary to 

> Tbi* is numbered 99 in Ckatutr, been put vTunglj' among ths miscclls- 
~ and 97a in Oawtr, whcra the on. nrous aoieit, imd it is thetcfare re- 
imbeied 99 iu Chauetr \» loid to tuvc itomi beic to iu piopir place. 

24 
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mj is that a rlumsy poet haa token an cxtraordinury libort7.n 
Bui^li shortening of words as puttllamiti ior pusillanimity ii 12, S" 
iii 210, Climcstra for Clytemiicstrc, Metbamor for Uetamoratiosi 
'is rather to be uttriLutwi to ignorance ;' so Agamemon, Naoidlli 
for Nauplius, &e. The vowels are not infroqiiently* freely tl 
in tho rhymoH : e.g., mindo ende ii 23, 67 ; cndo kcnde (i.e. I 
iii 120, nine peine ii 261, seen eycn iii 18 ; snr sec iii 31, wit jrotiS 
fell hill, men kin ii 158, iii 21 1, 280, kunae senile (i.e. sinne) il 30M 
speddc bodde ii 191, dcth geth (i.e. goth i 345, Sax. gffiV), ii SOSfl 
i 220, 247 ; piche sueho iii 312, &c. 

MiscELLAKEOiTs Notes.' 
98. LETTEEa. (o) Ch for the Sason e (i) hefore or Rll#r c. i, » 
in BCYcra] coacs whcro tho modem English has iftnined the j 
tive sound, {b) Suxon g is changed to w both in Clmiicer a 
Gower instead of y, i, as in modem English, and to y whcTO 1 
have rcloiaed g. {e) Th is dropped alter t or chiuigcd to f in o 



' [SoroeliniiM, not alwup, wo may 
J thnt OB editor hu boon curcleu. 
le lolloiriiig u tbc reading at these 
I {Miagei after Hurl. MS. 3860. 
Tho vu ^ vertu >ett ■ bouc. i 7 
In whom )rat alls <ierVa duellc^. i 18 
That )diir which I truuUle foro 

in good time ireni he bora, ii fi6 
For certea if tchii »enj niyn 

1 haddv hit lenere tva a mjn 
Oigo\A. ii 130 

For fu vel ran \rr DOtuan alyke 

Bp hym no bo nou o^vi mene 

To whom Daan(^ wol live or IsM 

Of )>at Trcfot be haf to V»pe. ii Z6\ 

Mi rone if pu be wX bej-oght ^ 

Thti tondie> >oo formt it noght. in 3£7 

And taken hiedc of ^at I fybo 

Whcrinne anon myn hert«a yhe 

I c»t«. iii 37D 

Wbennne anon in ftede of Oiei 

He lat go zoken grele foie*. ii Sa] 

* fYet Gower had certainly read 
Oria in the arieinal, and shews by hi> 
beading! and hit Vei Ciamanlit, that 
ho could write La^n. Some at tho 
arron ac« i:ertBiiily dna to the ncribe ; 
othen may have been Anglicism* com- 

Krable to oor Orid, Horace, Virgil, 
dly. Pliny.] 

' [The interchange of i, r, ahart it 
common in Chancer, and niu«t be ao- 
a {.■, e), snijri pp. 2S0, 372. 



The follofnng ai 
ling tl " 
mihto 



Bnt if 1 ^bta <rpon fat hcode. tl 33 
Tbi> who* knyhthodc u «it in mnnda 
And fchal be lu ts worldu ende. ii 67 



No to non ofn- fing )*i ^hen 
Bot hire wbiob to foto bore yhta 
Woa wedded bilke farae day. iii IS I 
Scho lib no (Chip fcbe fib do bii^ 1 
A» ferfor> lU Tche mihle kenna 
Ha lord fche Teide which a nao* 
Ai a] yo world fcbsl oilfr hien 
Vnnn ^ii wohil wDonnan hien pi 9 

TliiavaTjiknyhtbB>don ar-* ^ 

But as we rede tat he fpede 
The which hii lardea bvfant h*dd« j 
And Jwrvpon gate non one 
That it be fcnnwiji led ■!_,.._ 
Anon WW mndo • colro nwfa. iH ti 
Dint peiM, ihonld be mym pfi 
263. For njr n^ there ia a _. 
in Hnrl. asiie, but Harl. ;18« n 
Lo j'tu mi Older oi J trae 
Of Inat ^o which miny be hath Iki*. IL 
The rhyme def jr(^ ocean i* aS ■ 
paaaauei in Harl. SHfiO.] 

• Of theae I'rof. Child aaya: i _ 
— The puijnee of tbii paper biiaf % 
du BomeUuDg tonanli awertidaio( It" 
fomii of wordi vseA by OfaiHoK fl 
eluding inflevtiana). the noteanpon ■ 
anbJDvt are intundrd to ba ewuplufa 
tho eiU-nt of the informatiuit to h> ■ 
rired from the one toit employtd. X 
Bu with the UiKcllaneooa Hotaa, M 

C'nod to tho othnrs, Ouetr—Vt m 
obacrred that tho labject of i 
article {momoir] i> roaltT ooiteltidr' 
art. 9'a. The miK<lba«m* i 
which foUow contain a Ibw 
notiecd in plnng which may oa 
oceaaion be oaetiil ; bat they am 
inuulenUl, and dn uul profan 
cumpluto, [In IJ" " 
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tmcted forma, and in Gowcr ags. d is retained, where we have 
changed to the nspiratf rfA, spelt ih. {d) The letters r and » were 
unstable in the older English, and Bubject to frequent metathesda. 
In the transition to modern English these letters have changed their 
position more than oneo in some words. Gowar — («) M is reinforced 
by h or p, n chanfted to m before p, n not yet reinforced by i as in 
English and t reinl'oreed by t. 

1710*; hraat "irost*, ^. bemtan, £. 
bunt, S6I2, 3013 1 brent breane, tkgs. 
bjroiui brtaDKD, £. bum, 948. 17161 i 
carte, ags. criDt, E. cart, 2043 ; orispe 
(oripa, Boiae tf Fame iii 396, Morrii 
6*351), Bgs. niips criips, E. chip, 21S7 ; 
viulle, B. curl, SI ; ken. tm. ems 
erase, E. crcM, 3Tfi4 ; tfairlei 



Ei. (a) Cliauar and Gounr — seche 
tieek 78fl, 7B37, 7fi39, i 290, ii 190, 
193; re<»he = rec1c 1400, sen, recchetb 
i 188, ii 384, wirohe= wort 2761, wor- 
Aea i 166, ii 143, th«iohe=thiBk 32GS, 
■Dbeocbe -^ akink i 263, ylicho, liche = 
like 7707, 10376. Ueh, Uche i 118. 138, 
2S8. 28S, bm-Iiuhe |i 3, i 



17B. i 



■Ijr; idi=ik. I, 10037, thjrWihifroLE.thrilled. 2713, (no«e-) 



thec«b 12Bfi7. 14362. 
Tvtinohe = rubric, Pr. rubrique S928. 
Ctdwvr— Oq the other hnnd, k a often 
prfcervcd where we bnve th, aa, bineke 
=be«eccb 7261, etc. Gotetr — Suon e 
Uc) not chaaged bi ( an in modern Eag- 



: make=iiia(e J 



112, 387. 



modem Engliib, fette, a^. fecfaa = 
fetch ii 233, 237. We find ; cheyer => 
ahirer ill 9. (i) CKniftr and Qvwtr — 
dawes=day, 11402, i 136, fawe, a^. 
leih=fa>ean, rain, 4802, i-slawe =ilain 
14271, 16300, morwc, agi. morgea, E. 
mom i ISH, 205, wawe, agi. wag, E. 
wall, wawea, agi. weegaa, E. waies, 
48SS, i 141, 223, 312; genircMi^= 
hierarchy iii 146 is old Fr. gieruucie, 
Ital. gernrchia. wiltow=iwilC tbuu, 
woltow 1640, 6432. baalaw = hast tbou 
3634,3638, 11893,woBta«3a4t, eUpia- 
tow 4187, herdialnw 4109, ortow 4T3S, 
hydesbiw 6890, echallow 6998, atte 
' ^ = at the besto 29, atte aiege S6. 



Iburln, B. [QOB-)triia, Sfig ; tbridde, 
■gi. thriddo, E. third, 14201, thmttcae 
78*1, thritty 14437; tbrojt, ags. thorp, 
E. -thorp, -thrap, B076, 8084 ; thurgh, 
ags. thorh, E. through, I09S; iue,ag«, 
- ^ -,1340, 12364,aiynKl""" 



, 276. GffKW— brid Wnf i 112, 
113'etc^, bird i 208; hnndoid htmind 
iiB3,249,331 1 third MinJi£S,tbritty 
thirty iii 214, brenne hnm i 334, bteat 
i 109 ; keiw erm i 329, 334 ; Adriana 
Aria^tt u 307, eto. ; ato aifi, i 334, u 
222, Mr. («) thombe, aga. >Dma, i 
176, atempne, ags. stoinn i 312— wim- 

Bl, ags. winpcl, i 328, 327.— kinled= 
odlcd iii 96, compare kin-d-red and 
kiad, ftnui, which ia apparently from 
Saxon tjftHi, not eitnil. [The following 
ia from E. Matzner, Engliacbe Gnun- 
matik, Berlin^ 1880-1866, i 178: an 
nnmeaning d u added oa to a final n ; 
Ai>u' = aer>ant, ags, hina, old E. byne; 



le flllle 6S3, atte laate 2828, ate laste fond, old anrec ^a, fatae se gerere. 



i 16, ii. 346, 377, atte board 10393, i 
bord iii 209, atto halle 10394, etc., oic. 
ffsum'— fader i 49, 60, 81, iii 260, 332, 
IntheT ii 174 is undoubtedly wrong ; 
moder i 104 etc., wedcr i 112 et«., 
wnber iii 296 ia wrong, hider l 70, 
tbidcrt ]80,whidcrii21, eadnr ii203, 
togidcr i 324. On the other hand we 
ha»e: rother, a^t. roBer 
" "" ■ — biiretlm, B;^ 

; biid, Bga. bridil, E. bird. 



old E. fon, still in 8pcn.ier, and Fbnd ; 
had, ags. Iisnan, old E. and Scotch 
lenoa; rsunti with olsolele roun in 
Skelbin, Speawr. and Sbakspere, aga. 
runian, 6. luraunen ; laund, ags. i. son, 
old Ft. sot), lun, e. auner, sunvr, old 
E. t. aoan, v. sounen; athwid and 
aatoniah, old Fr, aatoner mixed with 
aga, (tunlan, E. stan, etc 1 lost, for (oh, 
ag>. loa. i 147, 238, U 186, 277, but : 
loai i 270. 



Prof. Child's memoirs, some of the treatise, they present no much that in 

oonpletensM of the Arat part has been inUrcsting io the Societies for which 

ncceaaarily laenflced. Althongh the it has been written, that it baa been 

HiaeeUaneDUs Notos do not iu general thonght adrinble to giTe them nearly 

r upon Ibe Babjccl of the present in full.] 
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99. See 97«. 

100. Stitiax fob Meastre?, Eekbs, etc. (d) Notms dcnotii^l 
sabstanco measured, weighed, or numbered, nro not foUowod by J 
noun with of, aa in modem English ; but are in apptiBitinn with tT 
noUD denoting the meaauie, as in ags. sometimes, ami u 
regularly, (b) Nouns denoting sort or kind esc in like manAcr n 
foUowed by b noun with o/, bat by n noun in oppowtion, ta a 
German, {e) Things numbered are put in the singular i 
numerals as in German and ags. {d) Sometimes numerals preecdod 
by the article a ore treated liko nouns, the thing numbered \ ' ' 
put in the pluml number, but rtill without a preeeding of, c 
a few pears, a, great many men, a dozen books. 

Ex. (a) a p<7rB dp {Q. oin. paar thouswid score i 178. nthoowuifldi 
Wurfei) *384, H03H, ■ Mjre plaki i BBS. The up. UM of wiutor hr , 
3123; B barrel ulo, G. eine Touno Bier, ia to be uaticed, uid aim tbc ^. ■) 

J637B, ft botol lay, O. cjn Bund Hfa, ~^-=-- ■■<-- -' ' ■<- — '- 

16S16 ; a blushol whet 732S, 4310.1ialf 
a qoarter otis 7o4S ; Iho beste galomi 



plying the plnco of ihc ngi. i 

0/ nine hundred winter. 1 ^ 

winter (ngi. niht, wiiitDr) have « 
monlT the nlurnl like r""- --— '- 
ag«. (imleid nf nihto. tr 
IB not a peculiarity of inflectioii ; it fa 
cangeqaeoce of ■ principle of wjltm 
Year <Bgs. gear) might luxe Uia plM 
like the siu^lar, ot aajr rate; •till l| 
eiucs cited are fur in ' ■"" ^ 



wjro 16956, a mor«el bred 16930. 
Wj a maner deye, Q. eine Art Milch- 
ftKo, 16S32, a maner Hirguant 8S9S, bo 
3681, 11743, UT45, no nuuier wieht 
71, Z646, ■ moner kindei 88, 123, «W 
suner name i 206, such a manner wise 
i 312, what manner thing ii 142, what 
mettiT men 1712, no kyn monaj 14749. 
{«) (mi thiike day that ahe wu 
■emi niEbt old I63S9, thia fonrti^liight 
931, thntty nintvr he wa> old 14437, 
15146, 7233, a cbild of twelf month 
old 14B95, fonn jeT84S7, 8612, 13445, 
twenty winter age ii 226, of eigh(te)tcno 
winter age i 102, withinno seven winbrr 
age i 267. ii 266, of ninu hundred winlei- 
^(e) ii iSS, of Ihro 7cr(e} ago ii aa, 
of twelT(e) jer(c} age ii 68. So after 
nnmciab prceeded by a ; ofnnhaudred 
winter a((e ii 343, of u t*n Ter(e) age ii 
17, a Ihowand winter (toloro, after) i 
267, ii 266. a thouBUud ycrrc] ii U, n 
(en mile i UO0, a tboouuid ulhc i lUO, a 

101. Gkhitivk Cask, (a) Some genitii-es arc employed aa odi 
(i) The gbuilive sign U not auni'xed to u eumpuund i)hn»e 
ElogliBh. (c) The genitive of names of persunt and titles of 
is Bnmotim<iB used as a nominative in Chaueer, and in Gowcr 
gonitive nnwi of clftssical proper names is frequently so uard ; G 
tlao d<:eliu<« elassical proper names, a custom still in usv with 
oldfiuliioned Germans. 

Ex. (a) hi* thonka 1628, 2109, here danghter of Cfrila i 104, 235. 
lbanke*2U6, hii willte S864, needci Ccn'<-.s IHiri. .IikIuuiii \:>.%:Vl. V. 
1171, 7887, Bte. (i) Ihir wyva t..TB ir.si;, 
of JB»th«"wife of Bath'i low 90*6, i\<- 
m; modre* Cen* aoulo = niy mniber vtr.. i 
Oorea'i aoul 10139, Oi>ddw none of the : 
' ~ Bl^odofhniTNi'iiaoni in Vralea wiililr 

"x 157, thu kingw iii 212 .Vilnlli^ it<<iii. --inj-: p<i^i 



o^lban 
Fortnight (fouit^night 931) hM b< 
ft compoutid Duon, and ao hii ta _ 
month (a twdve monetli 663), bsl Ih 
forau properly come vader (() I 
{i). {d) a wren bnahela l4iaS,l 
twenty hookM 206 (Tyr. IherigUnT* 

ing). a twenty thoutand ' "" 

Tjr.,hir mairtres clcpclh la 
rurig, and op they nnoD, a «*■ « 
fuvfM 10697, a " '■' ' 

a fcwe yeres iii ._ , 

aceordinK to the name pruuaplai J 
oertein fruikea H746, a oertcia *■' 
1S663, a eerleyn d/ oondnaiou SI91 
oerteyngold 1481S. 
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banun huth Ab«I take iii 277, Dehor- Judwm ii 101, Enherim iii 3Uj Thel- 
■nom. Bnmc pDge 1 till they PcnUpiiUm nrncliuni ii 54, Tbclmacbn* iii 60; 
hire take, oad^ tbrPcnCBpolim iii. 311, Metbunor for Metamorphaws J fi£. 

102. Dative Case, (a) After to i», with: wcl 2111 ; wo 1015, 
14421, 10892, 353, bygonn 11628, 5338, sohupen 1394, loth 1839, 
lef HI75, loth 488, 11903, lever 295, 16955. NB. him hadd* 
lever 3541, 8320, hftve I lever 11672, 15379. (i) Afttr verbH of 
motion as in Saxon: ffiHt ^ma 3434, 4060, 13622, 14748; wont hir 
4213, 9653. 13038; rydeth him 1693, etalked him 8401, hy the 
13223?, Btyrt hir 3822? (r) Ailcr other verba : dreden ht-m 12262, 
falleth him 5524, stele hem = from them 4008, uh thmighte 786. 

103. Pkrsosai. PBnjfotrsfl. Me for I, once, 1810 ; hie, gen. of it, 
6726, 7838, it am I. aa in agg. and Oermon, 1462, 1738, 3764, 
6529, Hfi25 ; he in the Minse of one, indcfluite, in the Personea 
Tale; he, she, redundant with proper names 6225, 9594, 16880, 
6360. 9608, 9912, 10564, 6080, 9242, 9247, 16627. etc, Bglh {as 
in German) follows and does not precede, the genitive of the per- 
sonal pronoun, as : here botlio law^s 4641, etc. 

104. Relativb asi) Istehrooativk PEosorrse. (a) That is fre- 
quently used in conjunction with the pronoun ha so that both ex- 
prea§ only the relative pronoan; that-he 44, that-hia 2712, 14915, 
that-him 3430, without the personal pronoun 12164, oon-his 4691. 
Compare Mrs. Gtamp's "a Jady which her name is Hyrris," "sbo 
being in liijuor, which I thought I smelt her." (i) Which fre- 
quently has the signification of w?iat, tchat tort of, like Wfloh in 
German: which a miracle 2677, which they wercn 40, 2950, 3611. 
6621, 6875, 10896, U754, 16065. (r) Whieh Ifutl, tht ahieht that 
is usftl for which in the prose tales, (r/) What is used for why, 
like Latin quid, German wm: 184, 13B2. (e) What is used in an 
indefinite sense (like German ttwat, wa») wite ve what ? = wissen 
8ie was? 10305, 17014; so apparently, at firrt, in the colloquial 
" I'll tvU you what (leh will Ihnen was sagen)" ; bat the emphasis 

fnt on the tehal shews that it is not now regarded as indefinite, 
L'ompare German, Das sag' ieh Ilmen]. (J) H'hoso is frequently 
used in the stnse of >/ «;.y «w, 743, 4616, 9890, 13908. {g) 
Qeictr — An who nm'th = one might say, so to speak, i 268, ii 131. 

105. IsDEPiurrB PBOirocira, (a)Pcculiai uses of flJM7587, 11046, 
8088, 11499 ; iii 189, i 201, ii 70, ii 159, 259, iii 327 ; we also 
find : in nil this world ne mighte be a gladder woman then loat 
gehe iii 51. ont =^only iii 231, all min one i 43, all him one 
i 146, iii 285, 178. (*) Peculiar use of ought, Uke the German 
ttma ^ perhaps : can he ought telle a raery tale or tweyo ? 13525. 

106. Pkefii£s. The prefixes /or- (German ver-, Lat. p*r-, eon-) 
and to- (Germ, xer-, Lat. dis-) have not lost their force in Chauc«r 
and Gower. 

Ex. Chaaatr — forpvued HS5, fbrdo tTodo. furilowitli, forsluggitlk rnrltnitli, 
1663, 1*638, fordninkeii 31-ia, *U8, fbrictin, nil in the t'ersooei Tslo. 
fljtthinlieth 0T80. tordniTo 10723, for- Goiow -forstormnl i 18U, forblove i 
" ' . forhroscd' l6ieo, for- Ifil), fordoih i aufi, forgnawo i 326, 

'2, rorkerTMb 17272, for- furwept ii IB, [omiikcd u 16, forabape 
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lopullcd i 61, (odnTe ii 3S0, 
li fiO.bithrowcth iii 268. toclefiii __. 
tobrekc iii 334, tobreken ii 74, loroffl 
iii 296. etc.— bedecked i 81, babied 
183, 1i«flnin iii 183, bMhineth 
Wcbed iii 126, beenmcd iii 
kaowe iii ID. 



ii 100, rorcBtrt ii IS7, fintrods ii 330, 
ftnthcnketh it 276, rorsloiithen ii 190, 
(bramite iii 308, foidriie iii 330, fur. 
iuged iii 192, forlain ii 234. forworth 
Si 10, fonwej iii 224. Chaueir—lo- 
heyren 26U, tOHhrede 2B11, tobroken 
SS03, taakHtrid 7661, totore 12563, to- 
brnketh 1283fi, tot«rG 13889. Otm/tr— 

107. Neoatitk SEKTKfOEa. Chaacer and Gowcr follow 
Anglosaxon practice with regard to negatives, which was (like 
Greek) not, as in modem English, t* negative the eoputa only, _bl 
to give u negative character to as many words aa were iuswptil ' 
of being thus offoeted. Two negativca are perhaps more cnnmK 
than one, and verses can often he restored to good motrp by 
storing a n* whieh hod been droppi.il; ne — nought 74, nyi 
1124, nas no— nolde 552, never — no — ne — no 71, nus no — ne 
7874, no — ne nil no 8522, neyther — ne noon — nc nrwu — nev 
nolde 9964, et«, But ^ only, takes a negative aa in Saion 
Tolgar modem Enghsh : 1 nam but deed 1 124, nya but Pfrtontt Ta 

108. Vakiovs Fakticles. 



MS, 



aU although ii 160. 

■fni^< an along o( becsiue of ii 22 
H, 121, 310. 

at with the ftutdooiental meaning of 
tontiArinf, wilh r*ipiel fa, ta far at 
nnetrni, u employed by Chaacer oad 
Gnwer in Torioua nnades of diitiDcIneHi 
and itrengtb, docreasing to iu^gni' 
ficsnce. A mmilar loose lue of m is 
DOW reTirins; : 

« in >o btel space 87. u noir (Qer. 
■!■ donnF) 887, 7899. 12872; so, 
A623, 7557, 8370. 8282, 244, 7947, 
9671. 6056, 3297, 338S, 6947, 7107, 
fl»79. 

M in fiipplicatiDg phiBStti is often 
■IsolulpJjrFdimdBnt, 2304,2316,3172, 
8775, 6773, 6642. 7263, 7883, 8761, 
11201. 11371. 13581: and alsDin 710(1. 
In likn manner 
iutonce 10772. 

t i* nued u a relstire 

: his hundred sa I 
i^akof now 1S60. 

at inteiinTe = Latin guam; as blire 
m immediolcl]', Dot vet? diffoent frmu 
our u juM, ii 250, 313; al* (wilho 
iii 306, alt bate i 56, aUo fiate ii 132, 
166; aim blire iu 49. aU'^m: Inr 
■lamocbe I 51, *ls feroa i89, 132, ala 
««Il«sii 303, 379, iii 19. 

ai-lM inumBch aa, sarins that, 
fw^ ; «a he that i 246. ii 325, at ve 
thM u 322, M sbo wbicbc u 336. 

«<-^rtar«Aer: meleiii 41, 63. Still 
naad in Uie north or Enf;Uiid. 1 do 
sot Sod Ibc combination in Soion, but 






aa ict-roran t 

bg iibout; tcl I hj this nan, V 
womropn 17120. ' 

In of time as Gmn. t*S, 
dftiee i 67. br aide tide ii 1' 
hrodg «unnE iti 256, by the m 
hj thritt; Biile ii 106, b; tiniea m 
i 138. by tbat = because that i ',. 
[Comp«r« (modem) betimea, by i 
Eght. bv the morraw.] 

tr,t ii«<, before, 166S, 14077, a 
without than S212 ; ir Hm I1S17. 

nnr anuma Mill, continnall)', I Ifl 

196, ii 16, iii 303, 338 ; " 

ui 28. 29. 

tint Ihnt before 1167. _ 

firlh wIM with, i 104, 209, li%'^ 
67, 164. 

haui thai bowoTcr that, a ,^^ 

how that iennrouDi'n be modw of allij 
harm, mrtu n^ligencc ir •'^ ' '""" 
iViana 1^. 

in aunt/r if if haplf ■ Ifl \~U 
844, ii 147- 

inrmntil, m^dethi 117. MwHS) 
w %aU\ within &BI^ 10318, K 



12641. i 230. 342, ui 

<HM$\t /arlhg ne*flrthel«aa, iii • 

tf rvpnHDting the an. g 

of i' 167. ntdrth of i 1?».L 

Ood (dat) of fail DiincU i SID, ill t^, 
una of ii 20T, tbn drad him (dM.) I 
Tciigcauncc iii SJl, pray of ill SH^ V 
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vham I mene iii 301, 302, (oacheDdfeJ npoo ii ISS. [OompHT? Icelandic^ bar.] 
ofil9. In the following the retuum of till to, imlo 12234, 1481), T34S, iii 
the e/ is not quite aDuleui: lall^e] af^^ 98, 209, 370. 



b J thorn 



ii 331. oflove tDspedfl 
.... ,0 apcdo i 334, 339, of 

diat Ehnll ippie iii 241, of which to 
dono ii ITS, iii 3S3. I that lan« olKio 
of whicb that kinges bea put ander 
ill7. 

<lfhj,Fi.par; ofthati 1, of llnight- 
hode ii IS7, ofdrinke lit 1, etc., et«. 

of thai bvcanse, irhj {varce ^f), i 56, 
167, lei, etc. 

other or, OlfiZ, 106B7, 13730. 13731. 

BthtrvhUe — otherwhSt SAAi>n — 5\- 
\*T* ii 101. 

Mtfiw— ft't^eitbuT— nrIS95,lS96; 
oulhtr—eMhtr—at; 13077, 1307S, 

liat with imponitiTe = Fr. gut, en- 
tmtjr; that J9 out dtaeorer 9816, ne 
that tbr tale miike ua fur to stnpe 
7BmTj ; that fouU him Mo u 31S, 
that It were du iii 1S2. 

Ihir, Iha TelatiTelf. where, when: 
172, 234, 249, 7042. 8696, 10812, 
ther(e} mi lad; is ii 372, tho tht> nmn 
iii 324, 330, etc. ; llurat ii 107, them- 

109. Cebtais PEcnLiiR Paa-^sj 

almm{l&i<i,her)iiioi:t. This lingular 
phraw »tvmg to sijiruilj, grentvr than I 
am (ahe it] at [ire»ent, in: as though 1 
were at mm above iii 9, as though she 
wtiro at her above ii 212; in : asd how 
thej worn at her above ii 378, rwrhaps, 
fliBjr bore themBplTes ai if miperior to 
what they roall* were ; in : thou might 
DM tmne at thin above of that thou 
woJdnt not acbere ii 32, the meaning 
ii, thou canst not make thyself moater 
of what thnn wouldit achieve. 

«n thank ectrc cratias, aavmi gre; 
ISIO, 3066, i 393,1 17. 

make, 2398, 2623, 16427, 
iii 94.=caDBe to be, Germ, jonm, 
limSB, 10076. let do, 103G0, 13S88, 
lies, 208, i 191. 

fun an an auiiliary to fonn an im- 
p^ect tcnao; ahe gan fullo ii 381, 38£l, 
et«. 

gut think, ai in New England ; in 
Peniann TuJe, ii ll,S9, SdS. iii 180. 

jTO walk, Cienn. gtkm ; tide or go 
2254, 9e64,7176,gDwalkid(?y-walkid) 
7360 ; go DC (peke iii 3, S. etc. 

kadit Itvtr had rather, j'timrraU 
nwMi, ich hilli IMtr, i 29n, ii 211. 
leteat walde be i 06, ii 10, i 96; I 
valde mthcr ii 94. / had rather Kemi 
itiuu of I had Inir ; when 



unto, represnittng nga. and Lat. 
dat.; to nature obey i 291, i 288, 
thilko man obeie i 217, aerTe to Idtb 
ii 60, tbonke unto J 210, 1 thonke God 
ii 94. renounced to heaven iii 16, to (he 
koiuides-liko i 261. 

«n(D until 1116, S211. 

untomarJ tovaiA : iii 127. 

Hf> upon, 6727, up a eouohe ii 132, 
up amenitiiment ii 373. 

l^jKiti on; nppon be badde 619; = 
after the maouer of; and she upon 
childehod him tolde i 2 1 9. 

yM — way, gtt—M. The distinction 
between the two forms of the affinna- 
tive and negative partialea insisted on 
by Sir T. More, is not obserred by 
Gowcr : that is to say, it is not his 
custom to use gea and nay eiclnsivaly 
in answer to afflrmalave questions, and 
f/it and no in answer to aegutiie ques- 
tions: bast thou ben F ye ii 20, hast 
thou nought ? ye i 60, i 201, 206, 308, 
ii 276, 349, iii 21, 271, 281. 



the pi 






ii 20, ii 



lift being, peraon, iii 264, 2Ji3 ; 
lives ereatnre a living creatine, 2397, 
8779, ii 14. 

many (in(s) many a one i 66, ii 313. 

mwit maiculine as in a^s. : the mone 
of silver has Au part ii 84, iii 109; 
bat: ne yet the monii that iht carie 
ii 112 : go takVe] the monc tber it dt 
i SB. 

much groat, moche 496, more 2336, 
moste 897 ; more ftn'tb iii 326, mori! 
dvlit iii 335, mostS joy iii 8, care iii 
254. 

rmU alehome 6931. 

patt parUeiplet uMd adverbially, 
Oerm. tr tommt gtritttn ; ride omaicd 
i 110, goth astraied ii 132, iii 176, 

Kth astray, same page; stondcn mit- 
leved ii 152. He cam ridi i 53, ii 
15, 170, where ridt looks more like the 
innnitive than like the participle ; cam 
ridend. prw. part ii 180, 47 \ and tiftt 
hem bath[d] lii/gt to ii 150, is annthar 
citnuiidinary case of the nse of an in- 

Khal owes, is bound to, 12690, 
110&2F MDr« diiitinctlj in the tense 
of euitt, if the reading i» correct, and 
there is BO eltipds, in Court of Love, 
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ISl (Morris 1-5) : for bj the feith I 
■hnUtoGod. 

igAt in a peculitir J 



m a peculi 
a wondn liahl of Bowcn 
ifyii go hj : lot sljrde TSfiB, 



ifil. 



the fiumnc the irold U 136. tli« Imtm 
tlio hoik, tho Gnd iii 177. 187. (*!. 

tAur ctirioii«l]f nscd •onuwhai L 

the Latin iiU, Mtt in ■ faintar ■rtu . 

6U2-a, 1SS87. lOUHI. lOdtlll, I2&MI 

irL l»i. uiied somcvhnt like I^' 

ilU, thi«e oldc wise i 300, 62, B3 ; 

lal, iii 248. 

time, llie*e eipreMionn an 

renutrkahle; wi^n a iddiiAg >Unril 

27, witliin two maath^ daj' u 10^ 

'' neu (a)i:g. an) yereiii 31P. 

CH, M;»n, weai GUI, 660. 

UM KW vha. 4299. 

vwU; wotUly lot, worldly bapp 
GOdS, i 116, 12G, 323, liZlS, 3M, 3l| 
"i tS2, 170. 



onUarf; Blthougli 
we aaaao n iworn 1089-1090, 6222, 
8a79-Sl, 13609 (?) Ilioa^h td th« world 
h»d the coBtriry (wore 10639, 166B, 

th* lUrf. art. with abttrai^ noun: 
tiieiporienB £706. 10112 (i'), eapcri- 
SM. without the irtick, boii. A ftv- 

Juent Gnllidna in Oower: the aim 
hommt ii ISO, the men ht homtnii 
i S, thn manlfinile k gairr Awnuiit 
iii I, theiperiena, the sp«che, thn 
bliise, the trnuthe, the won), the derlh, 

110. PECTTUiJi Okseb o? "Words. 

298, etc., BB tbon might otXo-bti 

=rvdo of tororF iii 343, of goM 

I tho maaUl ti>k(o) = I toke the 

of gold ii 368. hnt al this wo ii . _ 

□f inan=uaii it catiw of al tfaM 

, J) rcalo with thr ct 

rcnle thjr cDntciimcc with i 
with her chilli a slope 

child lulMp with i 196. . .^ 

mail to hello = man ! damnad to . 
i ISO.iindaiea nnw = now-a.^^f| 

. , in purlt-K white tlum foniike »-tf — 
.. ', orhiiriiocic whitv pMil>, forvike ii 336, the 

■ad uetn the inakesand urth the douehur Lnmrdon — the r* — ' 
make of bin viMige i SH?, » iii S2. ii tiic king I.nnirdon ii 37fi. 

111. Ki.l.ii'aiit {a) of the ri-Intivc pmnoiin, (J) of Ihi 
pronoun wlicn salijci^t, («) of he, and otlicr titIis, uitcT i^ali, (i 
of kavt, («) of it, (/) of to bofon! tb(! inliHilivf, (j) iif with, ' 
note that tho instnimi^nt, ctt., are expresst-d in age. with the 
oithtT with or withont the pniposition mid ^ with, and that 
may hiivc used the old comrtruction, (k) of otlirr pripniitiom 

Bl. (■) (hero waa nan auditor [that] [be] I IS, 2'2'2. ii :i'<. ' i ^^. I ' 

eawde on him Wynne £98, and in ■ I wiit rinver Klml' ^ 

pnra of Hlk [thai] heng on hi» whert thiit they wiib ii- ^ 

9787. a pyn [Ihal] stant la hi* cto ' "" ""' ""~ 

10630. he nnt alter a derk [that] ww 

in (ho tonn ISASSi DDto the pxik 

[that] WM tmJ6 by ii 4S, ete.. eo : mm 

bMMhe [whM] hia will ii ii 2b. (»} 

M (honghiA . . . aud [wej grannlcd 730. 
, lUi thing waa gtvunted. and [wo] onre 
k Mhen «wi>re . . . and pnydrn 813. ye, 
[:^Mi hnrlol, hwit [thonj Y 4266, - 



repenting folk of hiTC folie^ Tulo of 
Helibciu; digoo fruyt of pnttencM, 
but: workee worthy of coBfewoun, 
both in Pcnoncs Taie, tumod n 
loro 14330, wrap in me 141al, 
of woot £441, that I of hail sayd 7827, 
apon he haddo 610, with l[empe[d] 
hurvB on hia bmwea atowte 2136, on to 
see 3247, ground(e) litsrge on 12703, 
al that a man hiloD|>etti nnlo 9333, to 
quyle with tho koighlea tale 3121.heli! 
with yoni eyen 10246. 109£S, 13079, 



ahe ahS n>«'""'''v ™"k>']% 
alrad iii 821, [nunpars Qon 

he woM hir [ha*B] hcnt — — ' 






1 (heU 1013*'; it'ihon^ht W 
and [the] Hidp hen ii 4S. ulain I 
bane Ihit nuidd Thiiai and [ahe] is 
bcfCnro iii 32d, ho wu rnbuknT of hem 
and fthoy] eudcn ii IAD, elr. (r) 
that u. or ihat [be] whil thai tho world 
wol dum 1362 ; it it aaid and uvvr ahal 



fat]g{ 
the IwUis 182(10, ncre myti - 
I might not IvTon 7021. 
i> tymr [to] irnkc .nl nlcht 367^^^ 



■■ ♦!«« 
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owne body lay u 1B8, iii 208. (A) owne luid ii 236, for in tho pm(e) [in] 

I not whnt thing it mBTainounterinfJ which I thii fisdo iii 3S4, pfirhupt mcro 
ii IBI, 194, etc,, he no childp [off] b» csreleaancBa. 

In nn fippcndix Prof, Child rct'ors to the following among nth«!r 
lines ii.<i illuatroting his observations, the numbers under 112 reibr 
to tho ortioles, the others to the lines :— 129, 85 19 69. 230, 60 69 
560. -lo6, 89. 610, o3a 60. 673-4, 19 12. 822, 55 17. 956, h'ia 
' 60. 1221-3, 16 19 4 60 60. 1299, 9l4 9U 95. 1612, 89 9l0 
I. 1616, 58f aeh. 1605, 85 19. 23DB, 19. 2521, 53i. 2807, 60 
tSa. 2960, 14 4 61. 3699-3700, 30 29 32 10 o»d. 4049-50, 
" S2c. 4052, a5a. 4300, 2. 4649, 59. 5590, 91a 86 85. 3859, 
i 61, 3947, 9U 90 3 9I«. 7017, 48 60. 7026. 34 58 3. 
18-4, 7 30 16 11 56i 60 14. 9475, 30 32 20 19. 11843, 
33. 12221, 53a 85d 15 20. 12621 58i 22. 12991, 83 90 
14861, 10 86 66S. 15037, 69 19 72i. 16421-2. 22 40 73 
30. Nearly every line will he found to ftimisU esamplod. 
The wonderful industry, the acuteuesa and accuracy, of 
if. Child could not have had justice done to thorn, without 
lerting the above full account of his memoirs. It is to be ' 
hoped that be will eventually himself put theso papers, en- 
riched with the resulfa of an examination of those MS. which ' 
the Chaucer Society is now publishing, into a more accessible 
1, as they otight to be studied by all studente of Ghauoer 
of the English language of the xiv th century. 

maiiis to add the references to the words ia nits. 2, 3, 4, 
^6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 29, 30, 31, 64, 69, 
""3, 89, 90, 91. These are arranged telow alphabetic nlly, ac- 
ng to the modrm orthography of tho word cited, if it ia »tiU in 
in tho XIX th century. This is plated first, with a capital if 
d in hot/i tho Chauetr and Gower Miemoiis, in small letters if 
Chaueer only, in small copitala if in Qowir only. The word is 
bcedcd by * if it occurs in the list of exceptions, by *• if it is also 
ly found in on oblique case in tho Chaueer, and then few or no re- 
fbrences are given ; by | if it is an adjective or participle, by J if an 
indeclinable, by § if of uncertain origin. If tho word is not now in. 
use tho roman word is omitted, and the article begins with the 
number usually foUowing tho firat word. This number- refers to 
the art. in both the Chaueer and Gower Memoirs in which [or ia 
the notes to which) the won! ia to bo found, and on referring lo 
that Dumber in the above account, the category under which Prof, 
Child places the word is readily seen. Next cornea the spelling as 
found in Wright's Chaucer, or, if tho word ia not there found, in 
Patdi'a Gowcr, printed in Italics, with this exception, that when a 
final » is there written but for an^ reason not pronounced, it is 
nplacid by an apostrophe. This dcnatien from I'mf. Child's system 
of nutation, which has been followed in the preceding account 
of his system, has been adopted here, because by this meona all 
written «'» will have to be pronouncwi, and the index will be made 
"" formable to the illustrotiou in Ciiap. VII. After tho spelling 
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of the M88., the word in roman letters give the Saxon oripnaJ, a 
an acute actcHt (') after any shews that it is a form in Lasamun, 1 
but a (°) that it occura in Urnnin. Then follow the referencM to ■ 
tho lines in Wright's Chaucer, or to the volume and page of Paa]i*«r 
Gower, a final aw.ent ( ' ) showing that the word cited id final in the ■ 
line qnoted. Several of the references in the memoirs are omitted, I 
especially to the imperfect Oower text, and for oblique caaea. llaoT ■ 
of the Chaucer references have been verified, and all been compaiwdl 
with the original memoirs. Additions in brackets are gcDcralljrl 
by tho present writer, and the other observations are either infl 
the precise words used by Prof Child, or their equivalents, Man^B 
words in other articles, besides those enumerated above, have betnfl 
inserted, for the purpose of assisting the reader to turn to thftl 
proper article, and for these the above infonnution is not given, n; ' 
no references are added. 

Thus the articles " abbbss, About, agninst, algalft," ore to bel 
read as follows : — 

"abbess," modem form, found in tho GowfT memoir only (in- 
dicated by tho small capitals), " 19" mentioned in art, Ifl, " aMtw*" 
form inpunli's Gower at "iii 337," vol. iii, p. 337, "French" 
derived from the French, 

X Indeclinable; "About," modem spelling, tlie word bedng found 
in both memoirs (indicated by the capital), " 72" in the 7*jad art^ 
" ahoieten" the spelling in Wright's Chaucer, " abutan" Anulo 
saxon form, " 3645" line in Wright's Chaucer in which the spelling ! 
abowfen occurs ; " about*" another spelling with » pronoonced (» \ 
curring in Wright's Chaucer, " 892' " lino B92 last word incUcated 
by the accent ('], "3191 3554 4U6," and also in these linea 
but not aa tho last word, " about' " the same spelling as bafona , 
but with the * not pronounced "21B7" occurring in line 2187^ 
"art. 73" the word is also referrcdto in art. 73, under the fi 
" aiovtf)," in which it occurs in Pauli's Oower, " iii 162' " toL ti 
page 1 62 last word (') in a line. 

J Indeclinable, " against," modern fonn, the word ocoua in U 
Chaucer memoir only (indicated by the absence of capital), " 7$*^ 
at art 73, " o^^yii" the form in Wright's Chaucer ; "oBgcMi,i_ 
togeanes'.' Anglosaxon forms, "aja^in' ascines- nscnest'" forma i 
Lajamon (indicated by the acute accent), " onnjajn" i 
forms in Omnin (indicated by the °), &c. 

X Indeclinable, " 72, 73" referred U> in art, 72 and art, 78, 1 
existing in the luth century, indicated by having no void iu 
Boman letters preceding these figures; " jtlffaltt," oc-curing I 
both memoiTB, indicAtcd by the initial capital, the spelling i 
Wright's Chaucer, "7096, 7393, 13024" at theso lines, "ttm" 
aasiuncs the fonn algat with « elided, "573, 7619" in t1it«e a 
"algat (?)" tho form alffat which is doubtful, "14422" ia 1 
line, and "algaU" occurs, "i25" in Pauli's Oower vol i, p, S 
"[always]" tliis is the meaning of the word, which is always *" " 
when the word is obsolete'. 
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IBMSS 19 oi^nniii 337 Fieucb 
lAbout 73 ttboiclM abntaa 364S, ai<i«b 

893' aiel 35^4 4146 atoHl' 2187, 

srt. 73 sfoHfu lii l(i2' 
lAbove 72ntwwi on-.B-.bnfunGS 2771 

7297, ai<«* 1802' 190S' fi7»9' oAtc' 

2029 3213 
t2B a-euli n-celo iii 2eG' [a cold] 
[Accent] art. V7a 
*Ai>iiER 5 neddir addir nicdrc iii 118 

ii72 2SD 
[AdjeoliTeA] art. 29 to 44. 
ADVBNTUKR 13 adetnturt u 236, nrt. 

108 IB oitn(«r if [if haplj] Freudi 
rAdverbii] art. G9 to 73. 
Jigaiiut 73 agtj/n ongeaa 8g«au to- 

geansB a^leii]' ajeiuei' ajcurat' oan- 

jrun" ounj&inen'' 66 4813, agim 

tytiml&U 80468787 1037l,a;ayM* 

10199, ^mit agnHil 8t9U 13fi97 
91 ag' 1344G 

91 allatit new French laa 2391 
.. 17 »l<lir alor sir 2923 
9 atr enlu cnla 343 669 13736 3130* 

18730' i 2fl4' 

lAlfali, 7006 7303 13024 i 103, 

}l3ar «T3 7619, 6fyal(!) 14422, ut. 

72 als'" ■ ^ [alwip] 
talike 69 ylilugliiAt gelioo 7797 7812 

8630 
•tAU30 elhcall uUuI' n]I"a!le°1247 

1686 2704 4S86 9623 13S89 HOIS 

14472 &e at 7067 12613 12699 HODl 

14246 14376, ut.Sl all' 210, 348 779 

937 940 079 1S41 £c aU/-a- alltr 

[of all] art. 44 
■-- 108 [ulthonch] 

4 attatMK fGUosHse allmeH° 4688' 
_JFT 69 72 ahfu ii 103' i 234' 
^ne SB aieoiu 9200 9433 142f>G' 

14707' i» irom the ogs. deBoitc form 

tiiB=so]lu, 11203 
jAiiOSd 72 lUon}* ii 22', art. 108 
am 103 it am I 
{Amidst 73 amyiiH -middon -middea 

uDudde'amiildca'ZOll 10723 1621 S 

in Ihl miMn (of) 16o34, art 72 

amUtU u £8' 110^ 
JAtnong 73 amonptt gemang imong' 

unang' aniang' 0002 14B39, amaHjr 

6fi34, art 73 aiaenn ii 22' 310* 
tS4 -and old fnnn <if the present par- 

nuticiple amiyland 7634, lepani 

7739, tauehand 7872 

obUqae. t Ad 



snklo 9 ancU tmole 1662 

[Anomalniiii Verbs] art. 6S 

Answer 12 amicar audswaru owware' 

anndawnre" 8492, nrt. 89 aniwtr' 

9744, art. 11 aniweft t 96' 97 140' 
Ape 3 apt npa 3933 7046' 13341' 11!396' 
appear S7 appifrf 
19 Arellt lo7B la82 tc. Arcif 114T 

1367 2317 
AriaDns 98 Adrians 
'ISariiieaiyiti 320' whore thee final 

is umitted in runli [oriatngl 
ana 14 arme ranu 158 pmbablj am 

Error, 2918 nhould bo urmes 
Arrow4orioearowoarewc'iirWB' 1141* 
ashes 23 lusan aachfn ana aiiKha 

a« 188 [considering] 

■■asp 16 <upiEsp 2923 7 

Ass 3 run aua assL-" 1U798' 

^asnndeT 72 aKodre on-, a-, lusdmn 

SS77, mander 7266' isondur 493' 
iT--ABOVB 109 

at— uftor lOB [after] 

Jatween 72 alvynnt ontweonan 3589' 

130B8' 
angbi 105 angM 
AcarsT 06 augiil 
nant 19 aunU 5101 French 
ATAnlCB 19 arnriet ii 127 French 
•a>e 91 W 14910 [extr«iiiulT doubtful] 
tawaiting 64 aumi/tand 7834 

! 7 avu egt ejo' fl^he' 666' 1604S' 



eU* 



ic" 254 



ami<eMli320(r) 
Jgi^k 18 isbe old ewediah bobo, Gct- 

nuin bubc f i 344 
tpad 31 baddc 9467 31JS7' 9482' 

1S90B' ii 47 
Bnlo 7 bait bcalu biUu' bale' 13409' 
balk 3 iaike bales holes 3918' 
■bimd lOiowfrbend alio m. 1 102* 
bone 3 taut bana bona bone' bane' 1099 

1683' 16446' 
•BiLiit 16 fcintabBac i 184 
■banner 89 iamr French baniSrd 980 
BAFTisv 19 htpHmr i 376 Frenuh 
•tBare 30 90 barr bivr bare' bar' 87SS 

S771' 11884' 12600' ii 280 
••Bam 14 Sirvi bum bierne' betmo' 

18812' i IBi" 
Bpf. lU [eUded] 
Be—, 106 
icUvc. t iBdecUoiblv. | Uncntula Origin. 
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•B«an 16 Imi bean 9296 3770' 4SI4' 
8130" ii 275' 

Bcnr a «(r< beni SU4,1G42' ii 38S, nrt. 
89 itr't 2DflO' [rh. Aeni = het, pro- 
bablj tbe ( WU prouoancoil id hert] 



*BEAAS U *«■* brnnl ui 318 

B(4ut IS ifl 712i 9413 10S78 6616' 

iitU i 2)10 French 
•bmi Bl lef 383 [wrong referenre f] 
•"B«d I* WbedJbed'bed'ifrfAia* 

lUl'[nU<!x. in CAuwrrobliiincI 
•iiBDH 14 Ak& bed 1 20B' [pniyinrj 
•be«3h6AMe*bocebcooe liSSfi' 2926? 
bct» 23 beon Akh i«M 
tB«rore 72 90 bifom beforan 1 1 08 11 AO" 

1161' 138BiK/u-<379'323S'.if/(irfir 

14405 h/or' SB03 1498fi i $9 117 
•bepa 91 6tgs/nn' 17347 
IBehind 72 Mgwii bohiodni 3239 

7723' tuhyndt 1052 



Belief 3 hilenit geteafn iliEfe' ImTc" 34a6 
11446' 1199r 12366' ttlirii 366 

BeU 4 Mil belle beUo* 171' l*07r 

14407' 18266' ills' 
Bench 17 itmcA bimo bcncliu' bennuhe' 

6828 it 274. ue uahk 
tbeneith 72 tynelU bcnif'iin 4039 
bonedicutc 90, «g p. 260 
•bci|UcalhD 91 b^tth' 2770 
beny 4 ttryt berigc bcrie 207' 
•hoM«Rh 81 hiak- 7261, art. OS 
Ibendn 72 AuiVn be aidHn lOflBH' 
jBMidM 73 byniiUt b« siihn 13344, 

#<nc£M ii 368 
better SB Mtf bctire bettre" 626 660, 

M sdT. fona in agi. 4634 4731 

10914 



{ImtTilt 72 Mvix livtwrni 1 707 

8096, Mwif 1212 2172 034H 14247 
tbcjnnil 72 it/yand' f geumJan geoada 

gtuail 16130 
niKLR 96 
••bi«r ISS7 t*in hm tun^ 16091 

tor' 6179 [the cosM in 18 ire 

oblinuel, ui. B7 
bill 19 MJ; 136B6 13691' French 
•binn 19 AynH binn 69S' 
bireh 4 iirch[i] birebe hire S928? 

hinh' up. 
hirriUH W 
•binh ID imrlit boorH 4612, itrtht 

iirllu ii 76 166 



••14 biiirmait bismcir binemar* bi«^ J 

nuTR [ninue, fllCliincH] 3963' 
•blade 14 iladdt blird 020' 
BLAZB 4 ilait bliTM ii 214' 
t30 theht bloc ii 21 som on for dw | 

is |iiile And bleuhe 
tBLlMii 30 hIMt blind i 8 
bliw i7niluMyl(iMrh.lhti,U 

4463 rb. it 4842 &o i/ww 1461 lu | 

oblique oaly 
ifiUihe 29 iiithe b1i)<e bUfle'* ISSO' | 

H210' M(A' K4B mik 10663 ' 

blusaom 3 Uemu blostma Um 

lilosstnie' 3324 (bloem' upon) 



•tbIuB 



w blei> 



soo 



tun Sl^ri bilife' l)liT#' hililb* UWl 

5973' 7102". 1314' ii. 238' [l "" " 
•Bonr 14 ivrt Inlt 2072 iii S 
•boat 14 fciff bst i 2 
tnoptLT 30 hodflUhi iii 14 
BOKDHAX 3 isiidbiuan bond* iii 81 
BoMerAcR 91 £«i^m' i afiS 261, 1 



rh., 



i 268 



•book 16 iaoki boo boc" 637* ab> 1 
liqoe, iwjt 6261 ' 

•Bmm Ifl boaiu ben bene' 2271' 2611' ' 
8492' laiflj- &c [in "" 
citod rii twHu] i 1B6' iii 133 

•Boot 16 *.»(# Imt bHte" *2«' « " 

boiidc iii 2H1' 
hordt 10 oft boiirdc, i 304' French _ 
- borif borh' popnlUJaWl 



103 
••Dutlom 14 hetmt botm 13249 
UOViiUK 18 bminde iami* mid. X,A J 

bundu, old fr. hondc. iii 102' Prtntkl 
Bow 3 ieiM hog* 17011 tntr 9 
17001'. nrt. ni (ww' 2897 [thai 
cli«ioD i« not tcrtainl * 

nuwEL J 9 Iowa/* ott. Wle 

hoi 17 A<x boi 61<I6 

■hmmlili' 14 Irtrntrt hrrmher Ifi1S7 I 

••bnuid 14 bnnit brand lirond' ISSUTfl 

••bri'od 14 brttU breiul liml' 74X> 

hkkecii 7 ^r*rA( brieg 1 361' 

Bm^ 11 brmlit 2918 \91t Ill6irfl 

16646' iii 66' [brFBdth] 
•Brido 16 krfd, brjd brad*' 

8764. nrt. 17 l-rid' i 102 m 

S™vrf96»* *rifil03 
•firidpi 10 brifgf bijc^ bniggc' 1 

ii 101 
tbrightl; 08 irvAu beorbn SMS 



oole iii IBf fl 
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BRIM 7 hrimme brymme ii 293 

♦brinp 91 bring' 10049 

{Brink 18 brinke Icelandic bringr a 
colliculus) 11472 9276' 11170' 

bristle 98 beratle 

t BROAD 30 brode brad ii 107 

Brother 21 brother , bretheren ags. 
brotbru brothere' brethren' bro- 
theres' brethre**, art. 23 

♦♦brotherhood 14 breiherhede 613 

♦brow 14 browe breaw i 96' 

{bull 18 bttlle bolk Icel. boli bauli, Ger. 
bulle, ags. buUuca iii 118 ii 72' (?) 

burned 98 brent brenne 

burst 98 bratt breste 

♦busyness 91 beaynes 13140 

By 108 [about, of time] 

172 byweUe bewestan 390' [westwards] 

{Cake 18 eakej Danish kage, Swedish 
kaka 4309' 13737' 

Can, and its parts, art. 66, art. 109, 
can thank [scire gratias] 

Candle 96 eandel 

cap 4 eappe cappe 688' 68r 3146' 

Care 11 care cearu care'*' 1491' 4934' 
14611' 16170' i 339 

♦Cart 14 carte cruet carte' karrte* 
7123, cart 16622 7121 7136 16633, 
art 98 

♦carter 8 carter 7122 7124 7141 

cases 27 caas 

cause 19 cause 4142 6706 7066 French 

centre 19 centre 10336 French 

certainly 96 certeynly 

§ 18 Chaffare 14696' 14761' 

chamber 19 chambre 1073, art. 89, 
chambr* 9696 French 

chaniic\eeTS9 chaunleclere French chan- 
tecler 16336, mostly misspelt as above 
in the Nonnes Prests Tale ; th^t it 
ought to have no final e appears iVom 
the French derivation, and from the 
rhymes ber (tuli) and pow6r (Nor- 
man French poueir) 16822 16830, 
also misspelt berepowere, 

♦♦chapmanhood 14 chapmanhede 

30 chare 16096' should be char = 
chariot, not to be confounded with 
art. 90 chare 16099 = chair 

t Chaste 19 chaste 2306 French 

Cheek 4 eheeke cece ceace 6374' 16624' 
cheek' 16629 bad verse 

Cheer 19 chere i 66 French, art. 87 

Cheese 7 cheese cyse cese 7329, art. 
91, chees* 3628 suspicious verse 

♦Chest 16 kiste cist iii 316', art. 17, 
chest cest cist 6084 14149 rh. rest^ 
6982 rh. leet 



♦16 eheste ceastP i 294 [strife, con- 
tumely] 

♦Child 14 ehiide cild child' childe' 
child^ 6339 14980 16217' 8469, 
child 16221 16228 16241 8488 
16768 i 190 ii 16, childreti childre 
childer ags. cildru cilde cild childere' 
children' childres' chilldre"*, art. 23 

♦♦childhood 14 chiUUhede 14912* 

CHILL 7 cheie cele cyle ii 369* 

CHIN 9 chinne cinne i 276' 

Church 4 chirche cyrice chirche' kirrke* 
7391 7776 13744 13793 &c, art, 91 
chirch* 3984, art. 21 

cinnamon 19 cynamome 3699 French 

♦claim 91 clayni 9176 

♦clapper 8 clapper ii 13 

clasped 98 clapeud 

t Clean 29 dene clsene claene' clene^ 
606 12087 14288, art. 91 clen* 
12228 

} Cleanly 69 clene clffine dffinlic 12663 

♦cleanness 91 clenness' 608 

clearly 87 cleere 

cleft 3 cli/U clyfa 7727' 

♦clerk 14 clerke cleric clerc iii 288 

{cloak 18 cloke^ Middle Latin cloca, 
Flemish klocke, 2001' 

4 cloote elate 12606 [burdock] 

{Cloud 18 clowde 16268' 

♦Coal 14 cole col col' 13088'? 13124' 

come 7 cyme cume' come'" (noun) 
12271 P [coming, advent] 

♦come 91 com (verb) 689 14184 

commandment 19 comaundement 2871 
2981 12991 French 

f COMMON 30 comune iii 162 169 comten 
i 216 284 French 

[Comparison of Adjectives] art. 38 

♦Constance 91 OonstauncP 4698 4868 
4866 4986 Constaunce 4684 4861 
6320 6627, art. 19 Constance i 186 
186 

[Contractions] art. 93 to 97 

♦Cope 14 cope cop iii 102*, art. 4 
cappa ii 101 ? { art. 18 16436' 

♦♦com 14 come com com'" 14404' 

cot cote 4 cote cota cote 2469' 

couch 19 couche 7361 French 

♦coutler colter 14 eultre culler 3761 
3783 3810 

Creed 3 erede creda 12976' 

♦cress 6 kers oerse 3764', art. 4 kerse 
i 299 344', art. 98 

{cripple 18 creple Icel. kryppill, Dut. 
krepel, Ger. kriippel, iii 147 

crisp 98 crispe 

crock 3 erouke crocca 4166' 
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•"crop H treppe cropp 1631 
Crow 1 erotei crawe 17175 1T082' 
1729*' 2684', art. 91 rwoiD 17172 



cnne 17 tun con 6B3 6SB 4347 
{daegPT 1 S daggtre (a thing to Aug at 
, pierce with ags. ending -ere '!) 14070 

[bad line] US', rftfyjw 1424S 
tiDiintj 18 31 det/idt, (Welah dant 

= tooth ; dantaidd = toodisniiic, 

Wedgewood) 4fifia 6700 9fll7 16122, 

ittrtiMh 16321 ii2AS 
••Dale 14 daU 6m\ iuX Me- 16148' 
dame madtun 19 tfa«f madamt J63B3 

1G444 16GB6 msifafn' 11636 11830 

13460, art 91 dam' 4671 4604 6163 

madam' 7786 7793 French 
Dare, and iu piirts. nit. 66 
••dark 14 *ri» dcara a^j 4338' 
[DatiTc Cum] art. 102 
DivouTEH 21 dimgkltr, pi. nga. dohtni 

dohlere' dohtrea' doh^W doughlernt 

iaughtru, art -it 
•daw 91 daw' 10069 
•pat 14 iaat diEK i 113', art. 08 
•heal 14 dtU dn>riii 110 
fDror 29 im deore deore' dure' denm" 

dere" 13503' 14021', - " - "" 



I 14 Jttht dvaS 
•declare 90 d4tlan 7061' 14939' 

dtelai' 14693 eilremely duulitful 
•Dcrd 16 dtdt duM] dnlv' da.<d° 4B63' 

6311 bU.. etc.. i 272 
•deem 91 dm' 3104 
Deep 4 dttp4 dj-pe dcope 4376' 
tDwplj 89 dirpt deope 130' i SB 
di<er 26 dter deor pi. 
DKnuLt 10 lUfauUi ii SOe Freneh 
mefliut« A(|jt<rti>e>] art 32 to 36 



mefliut« 
ilegnn2l 



BB dtT» deiian [injure] 

t!9 Dirnt dirrne drrno' <Ia>nie° 3300 

3378 il(r7'[wcret] 
DKEKET 10 datrU a 301 Frencli 
Dwm. 06 

tUKTOUT 30 dfimtf i 64 French 
Diana 19 Dyt«t 207i 3348 etc ZJyon' 

2:J93 French 
•did 91 rfAf 14036 
tPiMi.r 89 diutati dunme ii 293' 
tmvMia 30 ditrn* u 86 77 126 lii 13 

3B6, dit*T> i 36tf ill r 384' French 
dn 109 [c«n»e] 
(dug 18 doju; Icelandic duggr, Datch 

doggho 6061 S8BB 

■ EutptiDiuL ** Eiufptloiul obU^uo, t Ai 
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••Doom 14 dam' dom dom" 11240, 
dOM iii 211' 

Door II 00 dor§ dura djr dunj" 108B 
3435 3499 13006 13146 14624 vto. 
■for' 662 2424 3471 3482 3634 [ill 
thwe are doubtftil, thcj mighl b» 
dbrf introducing tmrUabicineacBiMj 

tDOVDiB III dmbU i IBI iii 187 KlcBO 

duubt 19 dmit 0969 French 

duve 4 dmfff dnfe 10013 13813 

■•down 16 dauni dun dun" 15207' 

fdrake 18 drakt 367B' 

•Dread 16 dridt dned dred' dnd^ 
16648 0031- etc. i 139 

•Drink 14 drynka diiiic drincB driSif 
drinka' ilrinnc" drinnke" 1617 3411 
4918 74B1 et«„ art 7 low irw*i 
iii 12 16 

t} 31 Drenkdtvt 7626' 9407* [dno- 
kea] so fflltut [costly]. PemosN 
Tnic, I)t Sapar6la, 3rd pur. neu Ai 

Drop 3 d'-ope drops drape' 12450 (131 

bad line) ii 260, 2S6' 
tltry 20 drye drygc dry drijsB' 103H 

422' M703' i 234 
•ilronght 16 draughfht drnfiaS lOISt 
••dung 14 dom/t dung 16604, dbiy 

632 
iHvuU 3 dwala 4169' [niKbt>had«l 
[£ Final Silent] art. 64 to 93 
•toiuth 30 ttht atlo Kltf B*he' ah* 
11B4 [dcnibtlU, there nia<> W only 
n dei'LH'tive fint mcfiBini, p.' 3SS.1 
Etiitle 10 igit 2180 10437 French 
£ar 2 rr> core «re' 6218 660S' Seof, 

art. ST 
Earth 4 triht mrtlie eorthe~ «rtW 
1243 8070 8667 10707 wlk 1 SS 
u 197 [douhtful] 
e»*e- IB «« 971 French 
•kimih 16 tjf ccg ii JSl 
172 .ft, eft 1 171 [after. iMial 
i£ke 72 fet<A MO ec- eke'loSfMH 
6688 8818 ath tin 4480 51SS CUl 
7076 7766 I leoii 1 9786 (all rh. wift.' 
Mvtrji 6373 7446 l£o22(aUA.«Ul, 
ihvk,), 18873 (rb. with Irala) 
Eld 1 1 tid, f Ido vid cide' al^ OW 

6780 6797 3MB3' iii 36j 
t29 iltnpi ollende * perv^noa, nA 
therefore miner, ax in other lia- 
guagca, MW Dies'. Qotb. W. 1, IT, 
d being changed into g, a* in Ika 
modem Englieh ronn of the »• 
•ent parUciplLf I4B33 8781' [ifc. 
ehallaige and hvnm pronaoiiwd 
(elen-diha), and eonacigncntlj aoi 

taOMlti. 
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pnilogoni tn tho chsntre of Ilie par- 
leiple frtini -iitdt in -yH)e, a» mg- 
— -idbyrrnf. Child] 

of Finnl VoweU] art. 74 to S3 
TEUipeiB] art. 1 1 1 

JElw 73 ,llf, ulles idIJu' ellca' 1230 
9410 11209 t Lii203 

End 7 *nd» ende Side' 1807 4B01 7037 
IS' vix-. \i 61 IKH, art. 91 tnd' 197 

04 -*iHfr| uBnal tennination of the pre- 
sent participle. BTen of Prmth yarbg, 
in Gutrcr, aeeatitndt i 213', trmiodt 
i 8S 133' 220', tauthendt i 243, 
wtpmU i 74, wimrfs i 137, *•••- 
Uiit i 1G5, praimii i 34S, nwA 
i 278 218', ^f»*nt<ft ii ff, Mmimrf* 



ii sea, IKoHkmd* ii 997. nirfpn<«< i 




40, nmbltadt n 4 j, tcinimsb 
■ - " Ii 201, ' ' 



■ IBS, toamde 

ilfm^ iii 143, (DHfr'numib ii IS' 
, oU with the accent on -md. 
i ocuuiiinDUy thravn 
BWb, commd i 1, laacliend i S2, hi- 
Jhngndi 12, vailaad i 114, tcalktnd 
1 IBS. wqwirf i 230, kntltnd' ii 9fl, 
'mirnt4 ii 103 clc. 
Dongh 30 72 ynoio genob inoh'° 
i' 127BB', art. 01 yiiow' 467S 
9 t>ivi€ I 223 Fnitoli 
■ir -ttt -ore, [»ee wrtir hoppert 
V mdltrt eutrydtrt ulepcr wongtr ; 
lerally-n-l 
R than 108 [befare] 
^ 18 >«■ aaen, aufcn' heve' ef«nD° 
132 mV i TO' ii 332' ; at £914' 

i» efen efne' efenn" 83 
8316 
tevsnlj 89 /rrw eliie 10G2 
Jerpf nerer 72 frrm rurttf aifre lefer 
mtto' aifer* iefre° SO 676 1231 1347 
r 1408, tsir ntter 70 llSfi 13fi4 3397 
ti414, gsneralljr contruttDd to a 
lononrQable, art. 108 ivtr auma 
■till] 
^.illT 69 ntlt yfelfl 1129, j/lf 37tS 
BcdlRnt 19 txalltiti 104S9 French 
» 7099', a- 
WjKriait SfiB3 101 12 (6050 rh. defem 
K'Which b Old French i« spelt both 
■iritb and withuul a enal () French 
WK i yhi jn cage ejbe" 10' 30L8' 
D«700' 8109^ etc. a/m yen, ag>. eagan, 
lart. 23 
_ e 19 91 face Norman French fiice, 
6710 rh. irt^aa 1A80 ie2S3,/<u< 
rb. Aa«=h»ii 13117'? 
(tin 98 /mm 



HtSKSpIioul. 



' Eiocptioa 



•tFair 30 90 /a.>< f^ger fieir" fleire' 
fai(;CT° 2388 266S 4021 12043 [all 
thvsG are fcm.] 234 2S96 [these two 
arc plural], 684 16B7 [th«e two are 
deHmlc], 12060 [probably an adv.], 
ii 2^3 [a faire knight probablf in- 
flectional], /eiV 16S 6(0 3233 783S' 
9147' 9431' 14432' 
^Fairly 61) fain ftcgere 94 13060' 
9l>//« Pr. fallaee, iii isa rh, mat, 

ftttliu inni ■> 85 [deceit, eiuming] 
fpiuB 30 falsi fata ii 329 
••Faltebuod 11 faUihedt 13101 i 216 
fan 17 fann him 33IS 16974 (P) 

iPAS 72 ftrrt feor ii 19 
are II fan &ru fare' fore' 1311' 

4989' ii 173' 27r 
tFist 69 /»(« fHstc 4192 6552 lllSO 

13033 133S1 i55 
Fatbcril/adrr, ut. 98 
•t30/aiw,feab(»iEcgena)infbnlilio} 

5803' [hin] 
•Fear 14 8B/«r' (lei 11172 [oblique], 

/in 2346 2638 2932 7286 [Dbliqne, 

allfnTf/tre] \ 67' 90*, art. 87 
Feast 19 fail 908 6660 8067 8072 

8145 8886 i 182, /»<( 6658 French 
•raa 14 fu feob iii 293 [unttle] mo- 

noayllable contracted 
•feel 91 fil' 9332 prei., 9338 pre*. 
fttri see fen 
as fell tek 8793 [many] 
'fell 91 fill' 2113 snbj. 



4366' 6967' IMSffftlaw 660 1194 
3626 2657 4167 7605 7B24 7068 
16439 16G14 16516 165-^7 16531, 
/ridw' 652. fitau- 893 

•ftllowahip S 91 felaioKhip' 470 430 

3 Rn feere fera gefem iTere' 4748' 
4815' 6506' BBSS' [In aU^ tbera 
discs the vord means campaniniuibip 
ratJier than cumptmion; it is the 
Gennan grfahrts, properly der mil- 
JaireHde, comtare Ea^iiBb leai/JiirtT] 

[Feminine of Adjectives] art, 37 

•■fem 14 feme feam 10569' 

rKTca 98 fufe 

fewl<9/euwfeawefea«a641 7432" 

•fiddle 5 ^Ihul Bthole 398 

•FiU 16 ji?/# fyU 1630' 7382' i 2M 

FiLTK \6jllllni tyiV i 174 

•find 91 fsmd' 1540S 

Finisterro 88 Pj/neittre 

•Fire 14 /jn- tyr for' fir" 2921 3938 
294B [/yt fiign aeem to be obllqae 
fomu oiQy] 



abliqat. t AdJHUTB. I iDdccUnalile. } rnccrtaSn Origin. 
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PROF. CHILD ON CnAUCER AND GOWER. Chap. IT. i 



••Sell UJUthe? fisc JUc' Bwe' 180 

EubliqnR, wiUi omitted « : u likened 
> a ttsM tliHt'B watirles] 
FUt 17 JItl /ft fy-it 6374 4273 rh, 
Ivnl, Sm rh. /lit, H2I7 rh. i.'X, 
17329 rh. Inl. url. ie>(. i ITfi obL 
fit 17 /" fitt 4183 SeJi rh. uril 
ficiu 33 BtaD/MH 

rLEET iJhU fiota i 314, nit. HJhU 

itot i m 
•ri.»B \iJUnAi fime ii 342 
Fl^^'hl ]7»A( fifht liuht' llihf llihht* 

BUO rh. jtn>>Af, ii 337 rh. n,ghl, art. 

Ifl />>A« ii S78' printed ^ht 
Floor 17 Jbnr flot floi^ 3471,>w(.) ii 

Saa rh. n»ir(i) ill 337, art. 91 Jtor' 

iii 337, prohftbly belotis to art. 17 

■nd ahoud bavu no Boal e. 
fl74/jwBeogefl;gti4350 uses' 10178' 
Tuu 3 /lib fola iii 314 
•Fo* 14 > f!iiii Ik ii 116, pi. fton 

fom ogB. h, fiosw., art 23 
•Fold 14 /oUa filud Gild S14' i 16' 
■Fnlk 14 fili* Mb a ISS, art. Sfi 
•fond 91 fond' 92S4 
Food 3 »1 fotit fodn fode' 7463*, rh. 

^ood i) 362' iii 26' 30' fedc lite or 

•Foot 14 /mm Tot fot^ 11489 iii 149'. 
plfitlagt. fel, art. 26 

Iron 72 /oTf for ii 69 to rhymB with 
horv. ii 239 tv rhjioe wiiU furlure, 
ui 308 rh. morti 

forb«ar Bifiritrt 

•fbrhid 91 Jbritd' S83S 

Forra 18 firft 3910, art. 91 j|br<r' 
3910 ffur \prM a with rorw foro' 
to Mhowtc], iirt. 91 Ml 7771 9171 
9709 IU214 103U4 13M8 13718' 
17000 (rh. eeri) Froneb, ii 892 rh. 



For-, 109 

J.foBB 72 -/wK -/art, afar* onfiiran 
iu 32', afart i 364, toftm toronui \ 
301 lo/or' i a9, btftrt' i 138, all. 90 
./ar'ia0117 laSutc, -/Dni32 304 

rOHTU WITH lOB [witli] 

FurtniiH 19/grriMf 115487 IS727 ISS4S 
16109 i 32 (4 casH) Frtnch 

truully fl9/6ujlr fU»F rtiUic 16964 

ifrool 30 /pwb M M lUc'" SSiS 

see*' 

•roLNMH'. S/ambrii 161 
ffiinr 90 tmtn 3141 3683 18388 
tnum 30 /r# frw fri i 107' 
tlVmA 30 fremcdo 10743 
I •tfrnh 30 /Vim>A# Iviw fivchf' fr«eh' 
oth' 2188 9856 1733 10698 



•Xncpllotuil. •* EufpUanl oblique. lAiUutlTe. 



•friar 89 frt^ 208 731S. ./»w. 7: 

T2A4 T3fi8 7264 etc., art 87 
friend ih frtmi-^X. 
■t'ricDilship 8 frintdihip' 



3galk g«iUa nlle° 6633' 111 
13725' 1M33' i 303' u I7T 

Game IS f»mt gsmcti giufn' 
game' 340S M7U1', we. US 
H'i14' i 94', ffum' 2288 3741 ' 

gnn 106 [auxiliiuy] 

Kup 11 gappi gmpo (Doint] 1641 lU 

•Gale 14 fall p>at jW jate" I41( 

(jear 3 jnt gearwa gcara 367 1 W 

ffn-2182'Part, 88 
[Genitive Case] art. 101, [Genitir* 

Nouns] art. 31 and 26 
gtt 01 fif 9819 
•Gift 16 fi/le gift ^cK 9187 M 

12203". p/l* i ■ll«,pr-yift* tii * 
•givo 91 piB' fM>' 333 74fi5 7460 T< 

9401 9403 14319 
tnuiD 30 oAi<^ glB:d i 311 
•16 aUtdt gled 1999' 15870' i t 

[red hot eonl] 
fflou 4 ;AMf gloM 7374' TCOr 

•OLOVB 16 gS«, (rlof i .'ifil' 

ICO 109 [wHik], arL. Ill [elided] 
•goddeiu 91 fWdni' 930 
•oomuAii 14 godhtJf \ 364 
••Gold l* ffi>«« gold gold' ISII 

nom. ii 3GS' 
tooLum 30 gMi goldcii ii UV 
•goodnfW 01 ftodmi 739S 
gooic pi. geeso 30 giet get 
•eoini 91 ffowi' 93 
Gnice 19 91 grati 10210 tOTl' 1411 



Oranic 3 groma gnmt^ 133S1' T 

••QroTo 14 ;raK gmf 3780* n 

■fGrrat 30 ;nf* great jgrntf 4] 

0100 9848 l0783IS8MriUii4 

frtl 341 439 749 MSB IMT If^^ 

3486 4814 6100 etc.fivar i TV 

trjniBn 29 jrm grenc grunii' 2Wl 31 

••Grouud 14 fmwvU grund gnM 

gruiidv' 6673' i 111 
•grove 14 91 jrrMi' giwt 1690, fi 



tlnOMtlublt. (UocbUIbOi 



PROF. CHILD ON CHADCEB A 



r so eO ^in hEeren U15I 
r 16 halfi hak* bealf i S' 17' 
glh>r half i 77 
\t halfing buiufuil^u iii 206 [huUiriK] 



*Hb11 16 MU hoall hall.' 'lilWi 
305' «lt. 91 haW S902 104O0 

■Hand 17 himdi handt Imnt! bond 
hand" bond' 13788 [tbii ia axe. and 
*11 the other instiiDces cited are 
ohlique, to that this is not properly 
tn eicepdonal won], /land Aonif ore 
tha common fonns] hand /and 1113 
ttOHdfind SD2a hand tend lODOS 

JHard 69 hardt haarde i 220 

Ebjb S liorf bara 191' S86' 1B12' 
loier ii 93' 

Harp 4 htrpt hearpe bane' 6039 



•U*. 



i 2iS 



Hal« 7 htft hctG hifte' hete' 6331' 

1382G' 160T4', nrt. 91 W 13B40 

haunch 19 Aamiflit 3279 French 

•havo 01 Afli'' 888 BUS U31 1257 277* 

9210 9277 9308 10371 10994 10SA3 

359 111A6 1IS30 UHO HI42 

oimott always ; gCDErally hav' 

Guwer. eiMpt, uf conrw, at the 



•id oimott all 
I Guwer. eia 
tiottliae 
Z ha»t bap 
103 |<"ir itid 



Zhavrt bags SllCHSTD' 
103 I </nt indeSnite and mark of 
'gcndfr], art, Ul elided 
•head 14 btfd beaftid hiefd' htpfde' 
biefedd" I040I Antd 13291 [Audt 
"nna to be only oblique] 
87 «(»* 
1 kerli beorte beorte' heorrtc' 
18° 96S 9fi6 1116 26SI 63S4 
(10 nuM), art. 91 htrl 10S26 
12 18S0I BII3 [7 cawM), art, 31 
1 1 All* hieto hale' baitfl° lilts' 
16' 13336' I31S3' 
17 AivM hmS 6' 

11 liH'tne heofon beoTcne' 
b*ffne°, of 7688', in 9S13', 

Kt.'2l 

liedgc 7 hmgt bcRo l(i7Di 

•Heed 16 hudi byd SOo' SS11' 10926' 

1236.r 13178', art. 91 hud 7483 

12987. i 82' 
•hrbi. 16 helt hel hala i 17' ii 210' 
+29 ffftnde eebondeF hende' 3199 

3401 3487 [courteani] 
Height 1 1 Aiglite hesb«D 2921', rh. 

trighi (brightel^ 1432, rb. righl 

' [ihia in an orrot, it rbyinei 

9 m^ 'ighl, which may haYe 
a error (or tigliie] 



i htin hmre here' 12061' fhair-cloth] 
11 Belli h^Blo hDlo' bsle* 1273' 3104' 

13531' [health] 
■Hell 16 01 htir bell heUe'° 660 F ii 



Hen 17 hcH benn 178 

Jbcnre 73 AenHf litia beonan beonau 
hcoaenc' henne' hinaei' 10073 UIDS, 
art. 72 Aentie heoaan 3887' 

herb 19 Aerie 11344 French 

■berbery S herierw Aerteruth AerAtryi 
hereberge herberwe' berrberrjhtf 
105 167 4II7 4143 11347 

Herd 7 Arrde hirde birfe" 005 12130, 
art. 16 Aierd i 310 iibould be Aierda 

JHere 72 Aer ketr her het" hers* 
6583 6591 6505 6624 14346' Ac«r* 
18-21' 3774' 77ait', art. 87 

heritage 19 heritage 10046 11867 
French 



Aenle 11S7' i 85 heU 11376 SOOlf 
rhebest command] 

B hevtaricht benfoBrice i 265' [king- 
dom (if hearen] 

3 HiUH hiwa 9059' [aerrant] 

•11 AiihigriiS' [hasto] 

HiEjwsmi 08 girarehi4 

*t high 30 hiiihi beub h»1i' hnb;*' 
beb°bc;he'tl71 8UI1 8082 1213S' 
14055 huih' 11017 11085 high 
11203 11861 

{high 69 hut heahe 2077 3243' Aight 
ii 36' 

HILT 4 kilU i 333' 

bind 3 hyni hina 606' 13247 [lerrint] 

•himii 16 Ainitrbind ii 16' [dcarl 

hip 4 Aeepe beope biopa 1 6 1 68' [berry] 

•Hire 18 Av" Aui/ri hyra hnre 6S9Cr 



hive T *?w hyfo [inc. gen.) 1 8878 ms 

•bald 91 hoSif 9361 
••hole II Ao/ehol hoV. in 13209 
•• -holm, 11 -Aolou .holm, of 4281 
•hohk 14 AonibamiiT 
Homicide 19 Aomieidi 14878 French 
•• -hood 14 -Atde -bod -bode' -eM 
-bad' 



PROF. CHILD OS CHAUCER AND GOWER. Chap. FV. i « 



■hopper 8 hofptr happere 4031 lOST 

'•hobsi U ktnt hora iii 2o9. mi. 3t, 

pi. ags hors han' horso', ut. 2S 

iuoTLTR9Aar>u:I8'30)' 
OM 4 AoH hon hoM' 3931', Amm «gs. 
houn, art. 23 
boat 19 hmtt ntt TG3 68S8 16936. 
Imt 0,1 B29 3116 12S91 12636, 
11007 12580 rb. m-l, 13938 A; 
g<M, French 
BOUK 19 haur* ii 9' Frtmch 
•■HoDM U loHM bus hus"" G931 i 19i 
how that 106 [howevor that] 
i hotiHH hufe 3909' [hat cap] 
■Hoe 14 An» hjw heowii' livir° 1363 
tHTioB 19 hught Frenoh abuse i 236 
bontcr 3 huntt bunta bunto' hunnU'' 
S020 [a line nut in tbo Harleian 
T334] Aunt 2014 bid line, 1339 

Huband 3 hmutimdt heuMttoiiA htu- 
bonda biubnade' boaeboDde' 6034' 
6062' 14078' 6612' S959' AawiioHif 
6086 8537 (6107 F) AouHioRif 16850, 
art 01 iatu'iand' 8674 

I 46 V* "M cW.. art. 98 

•16 ighit ffiht ii 378' pruil«d ighl, 
[po«se«wi>n] 

•till 30 !/Uc yfel ofele' avel' flla* 4182 

UAQB 19 »Ma;> i 34 ii 178 French 

ilniporatitel arta. 67-69 
ImportWt Indical^Te] aria. 63-66 
Impertonal Verba] art. 87 
In 69 in- inne 41' 10891 12809 
- thtr-imi4 i 234, wi'tA-iiuw i 30 
[Infinitive] art. 60 

-ing 17 -yv -t/"/' -nn^ -ins> '"^ 
ntrlj -inge' generally, -inng° almost 
in>ariabl;. The more usual anding 
in Chancer- ia certainly -jng. Th« 
(enoinatiaD -jnge occura Ircquentlj 
at the end of a verae gjid in moat 
eaaca rhymed with an inGnitiva 
vaij/ti^^ge [mc.] 3362 rb. plur. 
prca. ind.. nvMymyn;> [ace. after 
lAurph] 9934. fti^nfft 13779, ri- 
Jt'tyngi 1717S, ftbe other caaei cttid 
are oblique]. Id Cover the termi- 
natjon la gcnerellT .inft, Icai fre- 
quently -iig : in the latter oaae the 
a«ccnt ia fometimoa thrown bael^ 
Dlinfi i 171. bakhilingt i SIS', lan- 



Unft ii S3'. fhU 



u3ll, « 



ii 19' AT, Kmplitfninf i 127', /nw 
thinu i 234, kHtulttki-ft i 123' ii 
26' iii 34', li^nt* i <^' ^13'. tikingt i 
68' 173'. Ming, i 66', muhandlinft 
ii IBS. vMlwfa Ui 362, tidrng, i 327, 



ii 243' 386. ittliciBinf* i SS6', « 
iiigi ii 122, wrilHigi i 4 iii 10' 
ginxing th. ij/ring iii 104. iiw 

lag i 3i\ tMhing i 96, all boi 

OD the laat aylUihlD ; AiMtM^ i fl, 
liking iii 319, turning i 107 IM. 
vn-i(inj i 6 accented on Oia loA; 
aztuting a/ i lUT, Ayntuig «i i U| 
ihtdmg b/ i 316 364 accented on Uw 
last, are appanmtly caaaa of cUliaa. 
t -log, 64 -yog 'y>^, -ends, fk» tkl 

erer it ii rhymad widi the io&dtil* 

mood, and we iniiat eitbor ■ 

the pardciple to eud in -ya^ oi 
the inflnitue to ha™ loal «f- *- 
nation. (Trobably •vn^' ii - 
and -gag the abridged farm] w 
390, lyggyng 1013, romynr in 
dwellyng 1*21, raybyng [a**" 
MS. road naglyng] 2S05, vyn 
3263, aenfing 3341, abydyncU 
walkyng 396S, hnowpg 4231. ji 
ginyng (rb. thing] 8474; I 
1 0092, faatynge 1 3778, tittfa 
Iwyng" 903' F, lolynge 1 21 1 4' . , . 
derynjfe (rb. to Bprjnge) 21 76', g) 
yug[e?) th. hryng(e) inf. BSS2; ■!_ 
yugie} rb. to »pryng(flP) 3673, W( 
ynge rh. brynge inf. 8790, a«dln 
(rb. brjnge inf.) 12207, I— 
rh. lynge inf.) 14927. Sm 

nm 9 tnm inne inn iii 314'. 

inquire 88 nqiun 

Intent 19 tnltHla 1489 T138 id 
72!2'8fil0- 8737 11934' etc. a 
3173 4667 13234 SiSV IfilSf i 
French 

into 108 [until} 

tmviaiBLB 19 ittuMt ii M7 F 

in with 108 [within] 

1« 7 90 ire ynt [int. gm.) im ___ 
1764 7693 11072 17110 ITUal 
7476 f rh. ip.fr»f7671 

jjade ISjadt 1621)S' 

Joy 19 jeyt 1873 1875 12507, M 
Jog' 9929 French 

judge 19 j'uge Jufgt 12817 IH 
13640 13673 French 

jni^TQent 19 juggmtHl 7 

/CBTICB 19 juitirt iii 201 Fr«nch 
tkeen 29 kna ixne kena" SSTr * " 

1 6745' 
■keep 14 knpa 8934 lUip 40ff tOt 

ktp 6 to; 1 at 605' ahoidd e 

•Ecy leirpittig 9918' lauriill 
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a- kmu" ^OSr 



'Kiail muiVind IC tytulr nnniyaA 
cynde cimdc* kinde' 1300 3SJ] G29S 
etc (16 aura), art. 91 igiid' 6263 
II 080, 1265 

tBioil 29 iyndi cjnde 6*9' 8728" 
16008' mikifult a U6' 

■IHULED 9S iijiM 

{kindred 18 i^rtdt 128S' 11047' 

kiiiG 38 kya ej 

■siNQ 14 iingt cyning i 117 

9 kingttnekt crmngTice ii 263' [king- 
dom of the Itingf 

'UkiHghtdtui U4' 

kite 3 <(^r(cila c>-Ui I ISl 10938 10939 

•kith 16 kitht CfS iii 71 [countrf, 

jlSinarreGGI' 

KnaTO 8 knavt cnafi caapa onsTe' 

eiiape'813i 3109 SI3A G142 8320 

S323«tc. iii 311' ii 16 
CHI 9 km eneo cneoT i 24 nay be 

regarded aa coDlruted 
•EHiaiiTHoOD U knigklhade i 246 
•14itfl>>A(Mcrftiii3l2 
knot 3 tmotte cnotu I07IS 10721 
4kiM«led^ 16 ti>«n'eeA« 14441. Can 

u Jejjc in the Oramlum =therp, to 

•I^ux! 9] IsrM old French Ina 2391, rh. 

•Uiu, rightly written : lace 1819 rh. 

triipaee both wrongly (f) written 

[•ee eolace] 
•ladunb 16 ladi/tr hliuder iii 330 
•MIo B ladtl hbcdle 3U22 16933 
■l>dy 6 lad^ hlrcfdige l^cfdi' l&ffdis' 

114S I3S1 MSSd. art. 21 
•lODTnooD 14 Indybede ii 40' 
lake 10 lakt lacu lagn lake' Ikc' SSSl' 

1869B' 
■•lAnd U Itmdt limd lond lond' land" 

4942' i 220 
Lap 3 lappo 688' 8461' 10949* llSlff 
i^FwiNo 4 luppiKmkt hlcspwince, 

-vingc, ii 329 
Ltfk 4 larkt laweroe laferoe l&fera 

1493 2212, •art. 6 larfrork ii 364' 
ILately 69 lale \itU 77 i 211' 
Law 1 1 laice lugu log li^e' lawc' U jhe" 

311 41774178 7471 
•lead 01 ltd- 930B 
••mu' 14/«/eleaf i 17 
tlean 29 ItHi k'ne 9727' 16399' 
•i^EiP 14 /ofehlcnpi aiO* 
tleitping 64 ItpaHd 7739 



LKAB 1 1 b(i« Iimv ; nfpaature] 
»LeaTe 16 Itve Uat leUT 4006 6490 

13633 etc., BTt. 91 /»' 6694 9T1A 

9330 142S3 
Leech 7 hche lece lece teche' sgos* 

7474' 7638' 11984' 1433!' 
•Ictk 14 itttt hue 12733,' Ink 8877 
S leere lira 16268' [skin] 
87 Iff, [tench] 
•16 (e/(e lyft i 276' [aw] 
•Length 16 Unglie leng« 17303 
tcH 38 tain Itiu Iteme haen" 14280 

17268 H89t' 1S367' 
•14 Mia iLgs.f ii 8U' 349' [bindranw] 
[Lcttcrt] art. 98 
-t-LswD 30 lewde Ivwed iii 3 
•Iewdnen9l Iticedna iOSil I241fi 
»licl,t 14 lie tic"' lioh- 2960 [dead 

body] iii 311' 
Ue T he lyge 3017' 33S1' £609' 12G2T' 

1 306S' 
tuEv 1 4 30 far* leaf i 343 ii 824, ait. 

109 iaddi ietir 
•UTe 14/yii<lif liroiir i 199 809' 

/(/ 1 1 74' , ait. 1 09 [being, creature} 
{lightly 69 l-ghtt tibt* 6724 
3 nil lies [oorporie fomu, ef. awin- 

lini. EUmiilUr. not in Bonrortb] 

lice" i 148' iii 70' [ihape] 
f Like 30 Ai* lieht 4io i 26'^ 261' 36r 

ii 124' 379, art. 98 
•i.:kxijbood U Uklyhidt ii Mr 
lily 4 Ulit liUe 2180 12019 1201S' 

119Sfi'iii249 
•lihb 14 HmmtVaaa 10 
••Linden IB lyndt lind. on B087'. Wt 

91 lyni' 2924, linA ii 40" 
Lip 3 lippt lipps 133 
lisped 98 lipiedt 
■16 littt liu llfifiO' [foTgiteoe»], art. 

17 rti iii 379' (?) [comfort] 
•list 14 /;«> Hat 1864 
tLittle 30 hit! liti lytel 2629' 3861' 

7182' iiUl 1527 3660 1463S, art. 96 
■live 91 tyv 9la7 142S8 
•Liver 16 lyrtrt lifer lJrere'T4Sl' 
•Load U ;W( blaxl 2920* 
■load-fntone) 16 tttde-iltrrt )»A ladu 

Udc^ 2001 
• *1uan 1 4 humi leen Ian' 
11 lodt, /w[c]f()tfe ^life's jaunej, ladu 

ii293' 
■tLciBg 30 loHBt Ung long lon^ lang° 

1S7S6399 5S9I 6^06 11393 14141 

foflji619 1189 2561 

JccliTc. t IndidlDnblG. l DnHitiin Origin. 
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ILong 



lonfi Unge 1E46 1181T 
iOOMO, art. 108 long an [along of, 
because of] 

•lordsohip 8 lordtfMp' hWorilscipc 
1627, T\./iliiw,ehtpt 

"Lan 16 lore iacliae'' *7eT ii 81 

]<»> 98 toil 

•floud 30 laicib hlud 10582 [inflec- 
(ional] 

tLondl; GO haib Uude TIB", loutAt 
(frDm aaDlhor Saxon form, hleo'S) 
17028', art. fll lowd- 15024 

LOTB 12 Awe Infu Infe Infe' lorif lofe' 
280 674 6090 6330 IfSOe (fi caws), 
srt. 91 lev' 1137 17S6 1807 2226 
2282 3308 2316, etc., eto, (17 (um), 
In Ouwer * in Mgulnrlx proooiinoea 

•loTor 8 hvtr' 1381 ? 

•tLow 30 lom Ittb loh' lajh' Uju' 
369tr 67B3' i 8i' u 294' 

tLowW 69 hut heef loh' 1407' 
17267 

LUHO 4 (iM^lunf^ iii 100 

t-Lr 69 -fuAe, a»sA> i 2B8, tfilitlit 
ii 3, emiHH/xJIi ii 225, dmlleke iii 
246, naditht a \19, apenliihi ii 
328, parJUHrbt >i 186, priniieki ii 
S3S, prit*tieh iii 2^1, UHprofm-Urht 
ii 129, lodiintUlu u 836, tairmpm- 
Ueit iii 329. nrrilklu i T2 

••18 ^nfai iDden Ivden [iiwnth] 10740 

•ICadims SI ««£•«' 7786 7792 [xw 
dune], art. 10 MBdnma iii 300 

HAoid 19 magiqut iii 118 FreiiFb 

mid IC mof/iU msgdon mnden 
nuideo' m*idc' nwjjdenn," nom. 
S263 I20fifi 14878, ncc. 6468 i lfi4, 
n«yifrn 3202 2307 64G9 i 164 

•MaideDhflod 14 puiyienludt niajj- 
denhad' 4460' S661' 8713' 8742' 
12064' ii 66' 230' 

9 ifflif mwm nuicchB° make' SQ67, 
3S6S' 6120' lais? 16203* [mUa, 
Rwuu] ii204'[fbnn] 

nub 19 inah 12494 Prcncb 

•m>li<w SI bu/m' 8960 9098 

•Manhood manhei, 1287' i 82" 144' 

Hannor lSi>ia>»r« 10601' 1173r mantr 
10463 11742 11746, art, 80 mmn' 
71 3640 3081 8306 16332, ela. 
Freneh 

manjt 1 1 nnyti* mttfn* mtnii^ men- 
gw tDRne' 12«0 7627' luaiD' 1446B' 

Buatj one IU8 



••Mark 16 Kwrb mean marW 

mvrrke° 1192' mairh* i 2*6, art. IT 

mar/i umre [money] 13964 
§niar] 1 8 marli. Gptooo mcrgcl, L 

niurpi, French mnrni'. 3460 
■Mamn^ 91 mariag' 9660 9609 SI 

■It, 19, i 101' French 
KABVBL 16 meniiUt 1 317 il j 

HasB 4 mattt meeme aaiatt 

7331 9768 14662 15047 
mate OS mal, which *et 
WATTBIL IS Mtrr* i 43* 146' 343 I 

ii 307 383 iii 167 Frunch i 

KAUBIOB 91 JfiK-lV Jforii t 206 i 

213 191 
Usv 3 maw laaga 490C 16234' IM 

may 06 [ull ita ppjta] 
me 103 iiH for I 
Meiul7 mrdt m«du 89' U4I8' lO] 
11439' [the hut three ii 

meal 9 melt mclu melo rB«Dr1 i 
Sasr 4243', art. 90 I " ■" 

4068° 
•meal 14 mtit taiel lanY vuSif hm 

4880, «dm/nn3iff lesisr 

JHiiK 18 menr Uld Fria, mt 

meina i 87' iii 286' 33r 
[Hea^urea, Kindi, eto^ Sfiitu J 



16910 10932', art. 61 MrC 1» I 

6766 10384 
Medicine 19 vudrtint 10264 Fi«i. 
•Meed 16 mitdt Died in«di/' 7T2' §i 
t} Meek 31 mtkt 3202 SOlff 14| 

Oothic miiki. North Fiinie a 
tMmer 36 nuti nueta ii lU", ■ 

i 163 
7 nM'' mple iii 21' [cup] 
men 26 nm pi, 
mermaid 7 mtrtmafd 

16766 F 
■tmarry 30 mtryt mirig moria' | 

20ff 8461' 
KKHtJioa 19 miuafft i 388 Fm 
HE1T 19 nw( Fr. mne, i SIS' L 
' HiDDLK 1 4 fntiiU/( niiddal iii IM 
*Mii[fat 17 61 mifht, uihl ■ 

mihte- niilihf mihht^ ITM | 

and almoM alwiiVB. mi>*(' 104 
tHtLD 29 n<M( milde mUil, i — 





•Miiei6»yfcnian,afi~mie; 


PreDOh 


14127'. m. 61 «a-i4ioj 


[are 4 man mere m;re 17010' 4063' 


Milk 17 m.ik oulomMlo vSU\ 


OSS' xwr* 643* 


360 rh. .itk 
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■mQl 16 mtll4 mylen 392t', millm 

4309, nrt. 91 my//' 4019 
•miller 8 mtllere Sil ? 4044 f S44 rh. 

mrrt. 3107 rh. forhrrt ; miUtr 3023 

3903 aeOS 4008 4094 
•Hind U myndt mynd imiide° 13347 

4947 i fl' ii fifi' 
mire 7 wy" myre filO' 9534' 18937' 
Mirth 18 merlht mehrS nmrthe' 708 

rpl.Fl. S081' [rii. ef birlht which 

Bhoald probably be o/ SirtAj, m. 91 

miVcA' 9613 
[UiscetlaneoTW Notes] arts. 98 to lU 
Uile 4 my(* mite lo60' 7543' 12439' 

12581" 
*MOHTH 14 monlhe mona'B monf! ii 11 

iii 117 119 124 125 
Unait 3 MDonamoaB ■voae" ZbU 4296, 

art. 109 maa. 97fi9 11S99, muu 

i CJ', nrt. 21 



monr 398 7S5 1S77 2828 4049 4060 
S107 14563; 804 3222 3519 8023 
e313 9110 13352 14560 15774 
16790 16813 16015 17072, mora fre- 
qnmttliiin mar inGower, mef mor» 
occur In luccewire lines ii 44, art. 38 

MORI 4 mon more i 98' [niulbun? F] 

■Mntnin^ 14 morm mdrgen morn 
iDor^Bu' morie' monre' 3H0 3230, 
moruwn 10090 fnoruv 832 U710 
1404, i 186 205 

•monoir 91 mans' 824 [sm 
art. 08 

fMon 30 meile i 02 112 

it I all ib purl«] 



Nuue 3 nemi nama nimc' nome' nuna' 
1439 15HS 12030 12384 etc. flam' 
vMt 15128 perhaps we ihanld read 
nW i; art. 01 nam' 14864 16128 

tniUTow 29 nana nearu 027 7385 

NAruoB 19 naturt a 17 Fnmcli 

nave II naee nafa 7848' [of s wheel] 

KAVY 19 p«ri> i 197 French 

neat 25 n»( pi. 

Ineath 72 -ntlit, bmellu beiii>ao i 
35, tuidtrtuthe aademijiaii i 258 

Heck 3 irkla hnecca 238 1220 3016 
6S59 etc., ntklxm 648S F ntkktim 
I854S 

Need 18 nudt nead neod' neode' ned° 
306' [rh. AnvJfwhicb >h(m1d be hud. 
lUl the othvr instoncra are oblique] 

■needlh 18 na^niedl iii 20 peibsps 
should be nidli 

JXeeds 72, 73 Hinia ncade neades 
ntode' nede" 1171 7887 10179 13127 
1B720, \ 108, art. 89 nt4i 9208 
0825' 132tl8, tud: 14520, art. 73 
nriii 147 

t2S titiaht hneso nesc 

rKceative Sentences] a: 
■■-a Verbs] ar- -" 



■n-Vw] 



B 14 n 



i 17E 



8 madtr^ art. 21 puidru^ 

mother*! 
iloDLIi 4 naldt maUc i 217' 
MOITH 14 moHtlu muff t 140' ZOfi' 

[mouth of an animal] 
. inouthe 3 mouthi uiuthn Strtmmtthi 

391' [mouth of n rivFr] 
fMueh 30 moclu mice] muwl 1810 

9114 9117 9298 16258 moMI{-iI) 

17289 17270, art. 100 [great] 
■kuLk 14, niuie mul, 19 mHit Ft. 

mule i 210 
HCLTiTUDB 19 MulUtuJi ii 201 French 
■MTTBDBIt 14 mordn roorSur i 2T0 
mfieif 48 mj/Mlf U735, myalm 9331 

11674, myielvai 80S 14500 
109 nail [akhonsej 

• EaKpUmul. •• Eiueptioatl obUqui. i A< 



i 284' 



B from the 
an. »i/«. 
whence come* the old EngliBh and 
modem colloquial form luvt, tuvU.' 
■ -neia (teiminstion] 16 -hum, -niu 
-nea -nis -neaae" {uniformly) btiy- 
titat 14636 ii 11, httfna 13140. 
teldmut obi., MghlnoK 12089', 
iNxomnoH i 87, fZnmui' 508 1 <mr~ 
HiJiHiMDbl., i/rwitmntiM S196,/ai'r. 
nrui ohl., ftltnuK 12904', ywiiiM 
7395, goedHtiH Obl., AtHntui ii 374', 
A<ir^yfM(Ml927, A«(*(>UMiobl.,Awy. 
HHH 5565' 8308, AoIihhm obl., Aon- 
IyH»H obl., iMiHut ii 41, l^etdntt 
12415, ImlV" 1941' P MKtfa^a- 
nesa 10923', r^AfwiMMM i 7, 
Kism/MffMiM 842', twinNW obL, 
nkintui i 105', iilamciM obL i 



105', IfM^/iMf 






obl, < 

6043', wildmmit iii 103. irilnaK 
obl, uyitntiu ii 223, wortAiruw 2694, 
aorlkuuut obl, ivrfivAnfnMia obl., 
t(wdiir>2DI3 18911 should be Hwni- 
luiM,yrfe/RftyaU>Min 1942 11980' 
iBTTLB 4 n«ff& netle i 173 
l-New 29 (MM niwe niwo' 430 888" 
f-Nice 19 niti 12421 12770 12575' ii 
22 [foolish] Fieneh 

ctiTQ. J iDdectizuble. \ Uocortiiii] Origin. 
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{faok IB ptflit D«n. mVIii 
PHUkn, Ger. pack, ii 3l!i' 3BI. 

pnir 19 90 pfgri 4384 3123 Fmwh J 

Faii4^nMpuin(tI3213 laiayTI 
art. 91 fwi tb. nu 1187 U. 
[ia the two Iwt tnet sbruB-J 
L«Bdl 

[Piirticiplai] nrto. SI to e<, I 
ciples, piut, DKd odTerbUIlf] arti^ 

[Piirticles, Vnriuus] nfl. 108 

piaiAOK to pa—agi i 223 Fnagk 

FatiencG 19 91 paatnf lOU', ■ ' 
jiamiu 10312 

PIARB 3 pa$ piM ii 

peer SS fxo-t 4023 10989 A. L 
vMob «h'inlil probabt * ti« A«r, Ifl 
rh, c/uHiiiiflfT* wiiiah Bboald k 
no -f, 155(0 rh. dtm, bat profat, 
in all cams it flbaaM be mitta g 
as in 12907 

Peiron 1 9 ptrnuu 15428. f 



ie;>< 



niece 19 mm 14SI1 14536 14744 

•Night 17 nf?*/* nibt Eihf rnbht" 

ISTD4 ri2746' a ubliqae. anil pro- 
bably the rbfmes sbonld be m^At* 

iighl mighl; nigAl is the mmmoa 

ronn], art. 26 nighl pi. 
Nightingale 4 mgktyngaU nihlegala 

Bff 3377' lfi246' IToeS" i fi4' 
■91 noUai French noblesse l&GOl 
Inone 108 [not] 
t^ot<B« 73 far Ih4 nerui a 77 
na« 1 1 tuM nasu nosn 162 669 784G, 

irt. 91 oh' 123 (omit/u/j 705 21S9 
nought forlby 108 ( noTcrthcIe»l 
[Noun.] irU. I to 28 
iNoT a dap 73 hw «n Aiix* 13324 
tmnr then 73 lauiht aaya nape' 464' 
Mi^ 4 nonii* iii 281' 
•norie 91 HOn« SS81. norii 8494 
KUT 11 nH(f*-l» hnnta bnut ii 30, 

MMtlniaU ii 20* 
M\ IT I* Mil ac 220! 
•oak le ore ar iii 322* 
•oath 14 oM> a« a«' 1141. al\ 3291 P 

Mft 120 ihould probablj be tlht [?, 

■uprl p. 264] 
Jof 108 aign of Jan., of - by ; o/ IM 

19 v^hwA i 73' Franoh 

ton* 73 */b oft [QoUiio Dfta, Daniib 

ofte) ofte' offW^ 1269 0541 ; e/lt- 

tfm 53 858, oftflymu 1314; a/I- 

tiiht 1879; o/)< (ifAM 187 »ei. 

olWW affte->i>e° e/Im-ftaw ii 387 i 
DrLlSaiV<iul68 French 
•tow 30 oUt eaJd aid dd' aide' oldo' 

aid* 4470 9830 1146S, M 12129 

14128 14155 14160, art. 38 ttder 

IOdm 73 otiM ane tmi waai caesa" 

T389 1GT87 i 106 
3 nUk onda i 75', ii 200' [lutntdj 
foHB 39 nu iii 231 from an. diiltnit« 

bmua = iolna; iii 3l3f art. 30ii 

U6 trtryth-imt ii 46, art 106 ^ ^^ ,,,,^ ^^^,^ 

fOtder of Words, Pocaliar] art. 110 tpiriu p»r/Ui ■ i 12) 

•16 or» ar ara- ore' are' 3724' [hoocur, [Plnrn! ofAdjoMit™] 

or^ani 27 tryon pi. 

{other 108 [or], elitrwhiU [at one 

time end at anolbcr] 
JOotSOwf. Dleitt 114or 
•ootrider 8 emIrvAr* ntridere riders' 

IBBP 
•we 60 [all iti parta] 
Owl 4 Mi;^ nle our 



L oie° 8083 13769 IM9 



ii 346P 



pUhht° I2S8D', art. 17 ^W 
word ia always a monMTl* ** 
Uower. but is continnallj q 

a flnni e, u are also ' ' 
words rhymrd with i 



• Biuptlotwl. 



> EiMpthnsl s) 



in.l artt 

poke 3 p.*# poc» 3778 4»Tr 
romp Ifl ptmpt 8804 Frmdl 



flpoorly 90 ^or« 8919 ?] 
Fuiw 3 pvpi pnpa papo' B671 9i 

art. 91 p<^- UO02 

retire, t ladnllaible. | Uasttub a 
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tpei4 gepow (Bonr. sfter Somner) 
11S0' 16994' [cold in the bead] 

'praite 91 prai/i 9420 

•pra&ce Bl prefia French prt&e* 
12109 

[PrefiiMl art. 106 

[PraBent IndioatiTK] arti. ii to 62 

■prera 91 prei Frenob preue 10G03 

Prkk 3 fviMe pricca 4fi39' 

Pride 3 pri'ift prjta prvt prude' pnito' 
897' B867' H3U' IS'fiTi' etc, 

•prian) 91 print' 4S43 

[PronoBM] artfl. 45 to 47, [IndBfinite] 
irt, lOfi, fPeraonal] art. 103, [Rela- 
tire Slid lateiTDgatiTo] art. 1D4 

pTMc 91 pie^ 466 [wTong rofetence 
pnu 1«342 lfi34S'] 

tproad 29 proude prfte pnit TS09, 
j>m«I3663 3167 t 

ivRcaiBK 91 jnii-eAsi ii 331 351 (old 
FreDcb ponrchas), U not to bo con- 
faouded witb the Terb 

fpax^aO part 1281 12016 

FUR8B 91 ptu-i* iii 155, ;>Hi-i ii 298, 
thii word derived from the Middle 
Lntin iurin probablv does not come 
to HI tfiroiigfi the French bourit; it 
boa dropped the i, like Swed. and 
Don. ibri, and Germ. iH/rt, (which ii 
found as wuU oa hiirit) 

•91 p^r 694* [pillaife] 

*16 p^Kt pio pine 6369* [wo, giie^ 



•el. 



L 17, 91 gvetn generallj, ju*tnt 
n qnun' qoene' dwpq* 15834 973' 
45B1' 6«30' 1I35S' 14892* 16834 etc. 
[all the other inatancfa cited aie 
obliqne and gutai a the common 
fomj. Bit. 16 lumt i 46 [27 ca*M 
ID Gown] gum' ii 212, iii 3SS 

••qnern 16 futm* oweorn 16560 

ii 31 racU 17210 17271 17221 [nuh] 

rake 4 raki race 28l>' 

lee ralhf hra>e 3766 14510 [quickljr] 

•receive 91 mwyr' 9576 

• 14 ««i. nod i 46', art. 91 f«f 14205 



iadricn] 
reck DB ntel 



reck DB rueii 

reere 3 fmm re!a reva' 639 617 3001 

4323 
rfifn 19 rtl/Ht 4B13, art. 91 rt/n' 1626 



letli imperf, 6722'?-, art. 16 rmb i 

76' and Kenerally in Gower 
tBich 19 riM« 866 1913 4SI4 Frandi 
riohce 27 rickittH rieha pi 
tBiouT 30 riffhte tibe iii ' "" 



D 16H 



i 153 



tripe 29 ripf ripo 17018 

•aoAti 16 roAredi 110 (P> 

•boar 14 n»( rar iii 7*' 

•am 6 r«a raha rs ii 95 

Homo 19 Bama 673' 4676 S3SS 10645 

etc., i 282' ir 195 196, Sam' S3S» 

French 
•rooil IQ Toai* rnd mde'° 6078 i 19ft 
{Root 18 n)l« nral« Icelandic rot, Golhie 

THurts, sga. WTot 133S9. 2', 32V iSff 
rose 4 nii rose 1040 13448 
•trough 30 rouw hrwjw hreoh neh' 

rnije' ruhh" 12789' 
•■How 16 rmc* raw 2868' i SO 
rubric iSruiriehi 
BiTDDin 98 rother 
BiiHQ 4 rfit*t riukt rtittha tt»M rin* 

i 160' ii 9T 284' 
■Ruth 16 rtuilie nuihi (as if from) 

hreow^ roude' Icelandic hrjgfB 910 

8438 elo., art. 91 rm-M 10752 
rye 7 rsy* ryge (Boaw.) 7328' 
taint 37 H>'nf fern, [supr&p. 2fl4,noIe1 
Sake 11 tokt sanu uke" 10039 S94IP 

7290' 7314' 8131', art. 91 «*■ 639 f 

1310)' 1802 
■JLU 4 lait selle f old Geraan h1>i ii 

29 
■b&LT* 16 taltt aelir i 8* 
tatiCE 69 tanu «imc = pnriter, ii IVfO) 
lance 19 hum 120 363 Fnnch 
•Mte 91 »w' 7289 7449 7867 137IT 

14133 
Saw 11 f«« sa^ stje' 1165' 1S2B' 

6241' 12619' 
■eathe 7 tkttht Ks/6f (inc. gon. Botw.) 

448' 9048' 
t'J9 teSmt scene sceno' BhanB" IIG' 

1511' [bright] 
•16 tehipni scypcn 2002 [shed, Mable] 
11 mhiiHiU Bcandu acoudu ohandr 

16316' [harm] 
School n t€oU scoln 7768 9443 14S09 

14015 



re<mest 



•rest 17 [genemnjr m(] 
i° 9729 [aco.] 



■ teiwesoorinfi 
•bcobk 14 Hvrtu sccam Iceland 

akiim. old German Bccra, iii 328 

Ben 4, 7 w« am (inc. geo.) sto'" alwajB 

monoajrlloble 278 700 4914 4963' 

etc., art. 3 i 36 

,»,j mn ,»v tnoonn 30 weounii i 160 but tha 

11548 [bcc.] rh. form aeconde ii found in old Fremili 



•• EicqnloDBl obUiitM. i A4J<«>iie 
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Horeta 27 uen pi. 

■iMk ei mk' 14109, urt. SB tetlu 

J8«ldani ti mUr aeld wMh' 10125 
8303', Klirahmni a 83, WAn ii Sfl 

•olf 46 telf Kin ulvm 

•Hntenoo 91 MntonH S08' 14974', 
UHteni 1T3S1 

NTvice 19 trviit 131 FrsniilL 

*aiT 14 MM not setii 1S9' 

Bhadow 11 nitaiAM thane* laraAa 4430 
4366' GSS8' Khadw' hi 4430 ii 46 

AtX\ 60 [all its puta].=iiwe art. lOS 

Shune tl KAa«> teazm. ahiutic* 12433 
. 1333fi lfiS7'30fi2' 

*RS*rt U tAa^ UGBp iii 2B 

tBHAHF 30 thaypt ueup ii 82 

■he 111 omitted 

ihear[s] 4 loWfuoare 13S12' 

'iheep 14 lehept k^ ihep' SOfi* 
■hould certainly be lekttp, tt. 6014 
13766 where the ume rh^e occura 
609 16137. m. 2S K*«p pi. 

Sheet 4 Kkiett ecfte acel« 12B0r 

•shell 16 thdU ihali Kel ii 20* 

tbin 4 wilyiM sdne 3BS P 

*-ahip 8 -uhip -4ehiiu -ecipe rgeneralW 
-nnij)']. the Imph of the wonb 
oompoanded with this trrrninition 
may porhapa acconnt fur the SdbI < 
■being •oon diopped. filavihip' 478, 



WMTtbicipii 12fii)D. 7 ' 
Kihippi m 17 wonJI^ u SS t6i^- 
ih^filaiUp occur in a couplet i 170 
but donbtlinu abould hare n final > 

•■Ship 14 jkA^ Kip MJp' achip' 6032 
iii 206 

Aire 4 mlilri acire 868' 686' 

•Shirt 16 lelitrli tchurtt (u if from) 
•ceort scTTt lfi608 ; 1668 and »B69 
(rh- htrii) ; nhtrl 6708 (rh. pvttrt) 
16606 (rh. hirt douhtful), art. 91 
uhtrf 748 2648 6768 

niTER 98 thevfr 
[ ••aoB 14 lAdMoh Kto i 16 iii 336 ia 
1, art. 31 cAmd ttkeot 



n wh<thu tlua ia 
If ta the ag* aoeoppa, treaaurj] 
•fahort 30 uSerlt wort aooort^ ahoirt* 

e306, uhtrf 748 2648, uA«n 93 
•ailiiTl4tl«f»w«ti231 
Bimw 3 «•,(»»« MfMwa 17083, ut. t)l 

tJt/w 7034 
•(DBirr 14 thri/ti icrift i OB 
*16 liiriJi aibnrdcn [rvUtionahip] iii 

S84' mcrrjj drop* final n, like art. 

16, ao apparenllf mtt-rtA Hi 63 



Side 4 liii^ ude aids" 1277 2736 9B0S 



[-BIDB 72 -tuff, flo'df oiuldnnf 
irtidm besidan ii 379. tfMi i 
> 19 u}* 930, art. 91 n^ II 



63 



French 
HIBTB 4 iiM aife i 294 (F) 

••sigh i4«v***»ioi' lOBir 

•Sight 17. 91 lighlt AhU aihf iJUlM 
2118 233fi 3fi4B 10380, tn. V 
tight [a common ninn] SaOS 7M 
etc., art. 16 ii 343', art. lOB [Bm' 

tilude] 
aign 19 tigut 10024 10087 Preach 
[Silent Final E] artd. H 



a 16 






»■ (Ko) ai 



5010 6773 el 
{Since 73 lynrntigiu ii'hi siChan off] 
6661 8047 9341 9396 14284 M8S 
lynWn 10181 12226,art. 71 nUM 
6826 16697, tiMtA> 4478, tUk SH 
8731,0^6334 

•Sir 90 «>' Frcneh lire, 864! 131 
13030 13036 16374 IC438 ISfd 
etc., •>> 7066, «n 16263, 367 (dt 
tt/iirc) botb foms occur in Gowk 

•bxbtkbhood 14 luilirliedt ifl aTS* 

■ietcA 24 liilrtn luitrn 

• 14 Sitht (riO riir sihe" »I83 41S1' 
6676' i 160 [time turn] 

tKttt.d$/iiiliKiici ia>(<;7K)nndn 
when rb. kiU probnbljr abnold b 
the f. ort. 01 iktll i 43 49,8«Ul^ 
rhjrming to will, cbowbere MU* (!■ 
aua) itilU, i 377 etc.. m -'- -■ 
ahould probably nad liilli 
the olher initancei 

akinh 89 icitncht 

jSknll 18 ituUi Old flemu 
aei.eeel)!' 8033' 4306' 

Jilain 98 I'l^w 
-BLADaHT 16 - 



•deeper 8 titpir tltepere ISSTV 
••SloFTE 10 ikf 1316^ ii iir 
•Sieij{ht i6 iMfki alls IccUndtc iL- 
1960 [the otie* cited far tttiglitr m 
all oblique] i 23S aec. ii 198 umt 
{aliog 18 ilfngt, u if trtna Bga,«jtl 

16240' 
•UT 7 »/>■«* alile I 16' _ 

••Bloth 16 lloulhr aleirS 4960' I STtB 
169 trutlc amolo ii 279' 

•Smoke 14 moifca imM imM 



xeptional obliqua. t Ailjactln. 
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■Dsre i man sneare (Bmw.) [thp vord 
ii not in Boswortli'a larjfe dicUDniirj, 

■ it is ^ven in his anuul one OD the 
ithonty of Leo'» Sprachprobon 
183S] USS" 4991' ITOOa" 
' It IB meali DaniBh snndc, Swed. 
4816', >ngrc( 16391 
»/rt Bofte soil Bofto' nofftu" 

t3oftly 69 te/le softe 2783 

IT loktn (mm socen 39B5 [right of 
■euch, prinl^e] 

*M>lMe 91 Moitu alaat mine' Norniim 
French wlon. is rh. nitb emu SOU, 
leeSS a«<i( 9149 (French «u, aCH. Ins 
ftom laani wu in the older Freoch 
nriable according to the uri nf the 
penon nttering the eiclamntion, as 
luse ! fait cte : halaa ! fait-il, Pals- 

the direraity in the spelling oft 
word maj possibly be owing to the 
the ei)Btenc« of Ihite two forms). 
11114 rh. HHU. 3^54 rb. Nicholat ; 
tolaee i)s.placc, Norman French plan, 
4144 1£I93 

tSolenin 19 lolemjmt 209 French 

•Some 91 lam' D3l6 

Son 10, 12, 91 «mt sunn aune' snne' 
■nne" 1966 UDDD lo669 ion' 6733 
TGfiS SaS4 BSS2 12345 16016 1SB89 
1SS97 17260 ete, etc [none of these 
■TB GOnvindBe, the most so ore U2* 
ft 16697.] In Oower t U regularly 
prononnced. km' i 317 ? 

•16 Ssnilt BBnde londe' 4809' 4943' 
£246* 6469' etc. etc.i2l2i etc. [mea- 
a.ge] 

JBoon 72 'oont Mm iono° 16769. t/t- 
itOHt I60S3' tfitoHH a390, KTt. 91 
•m' 6133 7666 and nlmoM ilwajs, 
art. S9 ii 260 
'Booth 14 Mlhi saS ■ofi' fOlSo' sob' 
tJu, but perhttpa odTeTD, 
S1B3' «M«i31 
lOTBSAVBH 8 iotklf)iaur iii 164 
re 14 90 Hr# am aar' sor' 274S', 

i a 10" 

Ifjsore 14 69 Wr' t2a97 t3«2. tw" 

230 1396 6810 12667 12799 
'Sorrow 16 utrvie lorh sorbie' ii«rr;;he° 
SG3 1221 etc. 
*BauI 16 umU laird ssnle' uwle' 2788 
1 8435, etc (13 cuMs) [of the 6 speei- 
W&ei. 3 tn oblliine] i 203 266, art. 91 
■ r 6S8 I43B6 

feSxecptlOMl. •• Eicepliaail oblique. * i 



^^_ 12( 



<i« engu 2021 bad line 
Spade 11 ipadi spodu spad 666' 
•Spsii 16 ipiutni Bponu 166 [acc. of 

dimension Cj i 79' 
spare 90 ^>an 739 
8PAB1C 3 iparkt spesrca 1 26S 
sparrow 3 iptarun spoarwa 628' 7386' 
•speak 91 iptk' 9742 9747 
Spear 9 iptrt spcro ipere' sper* 162B9 

1041' 4879' ipir- 2712 f 
•Spewb 16 tpecke apiDC spiBohe'" 1373 

28U0 ele. [two instaaees cited nre 

oblique], art. 91 f/iec/i- 16978 
■speed 17 >p^ sped i 88, uprJi i W, 

art. 91 ipnl' iptdt about equally 

often oga. sped 
** spell 14 tptllt spell speL' apelf 

15301' 
ipouse 19 «;hiuh 12072 12126 French 
SPUHB 19 tpum/ ii 266 French 
sritB 3 ifiu spurs i 321 [Chancer 

ipvriK 473] 
Stake 3 tlaki itaca 8680' 669' 
{stalk 18 nalki Icelandic itilki, Sved- 

Uhstjelk, 3917' 
••stall 14 ira/;«steall stall' 8483' 

eterme" 206r 
start 61 [all its parts] 
BTKAD 7 etede Uidt itsde i 60 f. 
•sTKALTH 16 titlihi [as if from an 

aga.l atelS ii 349 
Steed 3 lUeda ateda atede' 2169 2729 

104B4 16162, etc., act. 91 tUed' 

1043B P 
3 Slea-e ateora ster' 4868' 6263' [helm 

3 lUU aiela stele stel 3783' 6631' 
[handle, title is given in the die- 
sis titiupni atemn ate& i 313 [roicc] 

see tterene, art. 9B 
tSlem 29 tterm steme slerae' atime" 

8341 
•16 £f ecen* stcfii stefne' Bletfne''43Bt 
l?pl.] 1626' [oblique F] ttitm 10464 
16777 (all doobtnirh. Ahw.) [roice] 
see itrmpnf 
Stick 3 itikka sticca 13193 13199 
tStm 29 unit stiUe stille"atUl'' lOBlIT 

11782' 16929' 
IStiU 69 MlitU stille 7782 
•■tot 6 ifof sMtte 7126 7212 Sir 
■16 5(>unift atundstunde'stumd* 1214' 

[short apace of bmc] i 90' 
JiTium.Teet(»<(eUt.>l 



a 47' 



lontjle. ) DnmrlainOiiKiD. 
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ft'hei9-U,atU=U&e; KtlOBwitbl 
abttnut DDQa 

08 (Am = lo prMprr 

•tiisft 16 Ihf/li >ears ii 159* 

XThaa Tl tinnnt >oan(i bmoe fuot* 
boa >an |>snni:'' hi>n(a)'' lfl6« I3<jfl7 
1540* 16762 160HS i 11 49 02 6» 
eU., rA<n» 13121' iii 36 A. iroHf, 
limn 640 36S2 ■ 6 7 224, (Aw*' 13 
3936 2937 2938 7722 tit*! 



*ntu,)io 14 ilrandt itrud i ISS 
Btnir 9 tirv ttroa 2920 2936', w pro- 

noiuiccd u «, ffraw iCthk 11007 
•Street 16 MlretU itra^t >tnif atnEte" 

149D4 lfi025 [both nftcT tAuryA, 

irhich ta»y be ace,, tha other cases 

cited are ^ler in] 
*Btreiigth 16 ilmiglii Strang^ itrei^n 

«trengjB'rtrBimc>e'' 1»60 i*03 IfioSO 
•striTB 91 ilryt' 7688 
fStrong 30 tlnrngt gtrsng ui 4 [in- 

Beiional], iirt. 38 itrtn/rr timtgut 
*ft7 S itfy Bli^ 7411' 
••Btrlfl 14 ttyb nigel 1D420' 
[Subjunctive] art. £6 
*fSueh 30 mchi iwylo iwilc' ralohe' 

•willii' 8813 13800 16628, i 319. 

tviiK i 2824 

30 1511 2524 10484 etc., art. 21 gen. 
•lupnoiK 91 »9p<u' 8223 
Swallow 4 ntmliet iwalewe 3258 
•twear 89 lut/ nrir ISO 8046 8238 

Koa' lltOl 12076 ior. 
f Sweet 29 tuFifr HTofrswfte swet" 24Za 

6967 6041 15344, art. 91 taef 2782 



•nrine 14 neyni swin nrin" 16972, 

noyn 13971', art. 26, fwin pi. 
te9 Steitlu (wi>e 13221 [quicklj] 
••Swoon 14 tiomiiu nraaf 13868 i 



204 



i 17 

IfthenM T3 tttmmet ^aooa >aD(in« \an- 
nen' |ianene' 4930 6463 10640, 10641 
■rt. 72 tliimt 6723' ii 185 

ITben 72 tlur ficr bcre >Ria hn* 
imtt- 313 323 328 421<] 9863 9871 
10341 tlun 4966' G223' 7S60' lS03r 
(laa eammon) i 66' SO* 112' el& j 
art. 108 [where] 

JThercfore 72 llurfon )i«rfons' bv-l 
lore' bicrfaTe" 3606' 8036' BlWl 
9023; thtrfir 7374 10571 lOMTtfl 
art. 90 tkirfor' tktr/ar T7T IXliM 
10671 10647 " 

•Ihew 81 fAu' Mu' 9110 S137 flU 
9297 10041 etc., art, 47, « 

•TTzwHSi^wfbMwiue' 
tthpv HI omitted 
tThick 29 tkikkt )ii^e bioke' SSI 
t30 iSakt (■ylF i 2 [the like] 
"""-■- "" timuit fjTUin 4064' 



tnror 



100 



(Ami 



i IDS' 



fT4CKi.a 18 fiK/« Oer. tekel, Dan. tok- 

kel, Swcd. tackd, i 312 
Tale 11 t»k lulu taliT 36 312B 4466 

6646 7263 (20 eaos}, art. 91 i»C git 

13876(etidedbiTrnre7F 
•tTame 30 (am Mm 2188 wXww i 

S87' 
tapfler 4 tofi«(«r«tMppeatre 341', tapttn thou 1 1 1 



■Thing 14 tkmft )>inK ii 307 MI. i 

(Ai'n^ ii 337. art. 25 (Auy pL 
think 08 thneki 
ttbird 98 (Art**. 
Jthitris 68 lliHtr 
108 (As [when] 
-thorp 98 l*ni|i 
tthoB.1 47 tha 



;tans IB tor* ISTf 

targe 4 (i<fy< targe tarj^ 473' D77' 

•tear 14 ttrt tear IS647' 1614r F 

Teat 7 Mf ttte tit 3704' 

Teen S (m* teooa teane' tene'' 3108' 

•tell ai m- 38 inf. 10043 inf. [both 

before ivw] 
••Templa 14 UmpU tempel ii 167 
tent 19 tenU 16066 Freueh 
;Thuka 73 Au thonka, hfrt thimin 

hi> fanen, hir* >inui 1628 2109 

3116 u 211 
CD (Aw = Deed fall ila parti] 
tlbat47tAj( = Uie: art 104. art. Ill 

omittod. llluit art. 108 with impura- 

tlTO >= Pritach que 

DbUijae. 



-thou 06 -(DM - 



JThriee 73 (Aru* (rira ^nw* brW 
brien' )-rira' )in;;M>* 63 5S1 UUl 

tlhrillpd 98 thirlfi 

Throdt 4 lAreff brute 2460" Z7\ff 

•rnnoKTUi 6 tAr«ir>; ^rodii i 64 

Jlhrongh 98 (AiwyA 

•Throw 16 Iknat brag bm 

frscjhe' 6373' 7387' rto. 
THovn 3 (A«hA( buma i 176, 
•Tiile 16 (yrf< rid tid' 6664' 

inalancea dted ire oUiijne' 
na 7 ('> tige ii 216' 
•tile IS (yfftigel 768T 

Itiii 72 tiiu iiiia til asr loau*, i 

10838, art. 108 
• A<llesUT«. I IndecUulilB. 1 Use 
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a IS laiht tilK il les 
i, 91 (yM tima time" 44 712 
I 4066 444B «tc. (24 oasea), art. 
(>m' 967B 1032T 10791) 12STS 
L eto, (14 cuesi A. bj/mt i 227 309 
1170 etc In'QoweF t is regululf 
pTQBOuniwd eicept only in ii 1 67 
, tnme. eiprenioM fori art. 109 
Ito 108 [unto), aign of dnt. 
lOS To- lokfwiH, laitliTHb eie. 
•Toe 6 to' ta ii 143', art. 23 ten toot 

(toeeiher 73 togidirtt togiedore togu- 

£re' togaden^ togeddre'' 14117 
Tonna 4 tangt tnaga tunge'^ 3894 

6319 7232 13813, art 91 lanj' 

10349 tttngi i 29fi 
•looth 14 (oi** tot! lo>Ji' 8184', art. 

26 ttet\ pt. 
tloDCbbg 64 lateluiid 7872 
•Tow 17 (owtow B671, ii 3t5 
tToiranla 73 toviardit toweardra lo- 

wtrdrf toward' towarrd° 118S3 

14121, toward 13534 14220 nrt. 72 

fouNlriii 13, fDinmJ i 122 
•Town 14 (MM too tun'" 7B36 nils' 

[itwne app«an to be onlv oblique] 

1 306 ii 293 
•Trace 91 tran Nortnan French truce 

traaao, l'J53 rb. aitat; trayi 2141 

rh. Aamayi Norman French kamag, 

hamou 
trap 4 tramt treppe trapp' 116S3' 

11939' 

•trow 91 trouf 526 1808 3665 9092 

9111 10850 olc. 
tTme 29 Irttct treowe treowe' trowwo' 

S33 961, art. 91 true' 10043, hn- 

frtiM ii 224 



ttrowwbo 35D2 eSBfi 8633 8036 etc. 
(18 caaee), art. 91 traulV 10969 
11071 lisoe, trimtk 10362, in all 
Tnn 4 (omni tnnne tuime' 1996 57G9 

3392' B09I' i 321 
(Twice 73 tteftt twiwa twig;^ twie^ 
twicn' twi' twis^ce* 434S 547S 14858 
{Thieuily 89 unenf e nmeSa nnnffijw" 
■NtxMi 1I66S 13318 16037, ait. 73 
wina'Aa 6976 11048 
timlo lOB [aatil] 

tUnwiddy 20 tmattldt nnwjlde = im- 
potcDB 16187 3884 is pi. UHW^Idr, 1 
312' iii ur 
ISUp 69 Kppi nppe Dp 10929' i IS', art. 
lOB, [upon] 

>* ExoapUaDil oblique, t i 



Itn>Riom.T 73 uprthltt i 36' 

•*16 uprUlt upurist mrisf 1063 [aris- 

DSE 91 Ht' ii 133 should be u> rh. 

Tertu3(e) i 16 66, jtufe) ii 266, ra- 

fiu.(e)ui398 
Tano 3 /atw (ana 8872' 
[Verbs] arts. 48 to B8 
Tfaaoli 27 tfuti rtttcalx iituali pi. 
•veature 90 ttttur' 10373 
TtoB 19 Viet i 167 French 
vriMJW 19 eir^im ii 186 French 
•village 9t viiofi' 630 
•Toyo^ 91 piag,' 794 
wuko 4 trait wiecca weeiiba° 2960 2983 

Stifht-tcaki waking of the body, iiii>- 
em watch] 

••Wall 14 laai, weall w»l' 1970", 
1911' rh. eoralle which should bs 
coral, old French coral [b.ith may 
have an oblique e], khW 1990, ujtl 
1921 1977 1936', art. 98 «™. 

wu(E 3 teani waau iii 304 lotn a de- 
feat P rh. Adritiu n 307 

3 vanXopta 115 117 [despair] 

War 9 unrrt wtrra weorre' wstre' 6973 
4r 1449' wtrr' 1289 f 

•ward 16 irarit weard iii 66' 

--wAKiiB 73 -Kardtt, It-wardn i 6 122 
169 elc„«/(er-w»nifii 3fi0,a/lmo(mf 
iu 37 39 

wnre II wart warn (Bosw.l 4560" 

i44er 

tware 30 teart 16094' should bo war 

••wnrt lateerl' wcart 657 

WATCTK 4 waecAc wsvce ii 9S [h« 

•Tate 14 aawt wreg 4BBB ii 106', 

art. 98 
•Way 14 leeye weg woie' wai' wejja* 

793' 4806' 1 coDtmcted, art. 91 •My' 

34, way 7118 14176' i 29 
we 111 omitted 
Weal 3 vitlt wela wfle* 1274* 3103* 

13S30', art 91 ueF 4642 8350 8847 
•wealth lOwe/Me Tiuif from anaes.l 

welSi39' 
•wear 89 icer' 8782 inf., «rt. 109 

•weasel 6 tpttil wroslo 3234 

3 vtMe webba 364 a vttii' • Jjitr 

•14 JTerfrf* wedd 1220' l 249 [pledge] 



PllOK, CIIILU ON CHArCER AND 



Chat. IT. f B. 



*irnRii Ifl witrd wjrrd ! 340 ibooiil 

bu wilrit 
*wi<liii)ni* 01 utUtm' TSl Bfi6 TS82 

73113 
Woll 3 will wnllu ttIIo wvll WHlle' 

iSBT 703) 1434' UeSB'.ttrt. 91 «>M 

BOD I 
tWK,i,fl9. 72 Kth wok wei iii MB" 

flirt. 73 «Wb 1003' i« di«^ in tbo 

Ijuulndowni, Cambridge, Petworth 

Duniiu ■nil EUmmorD MSS.] 
Woaou 4 wriivAe wootlo womipboU'' 

si)7i 4i(ia tteaoeHuto. 

*ia «>»■( WKD wpiia ii Ha' [doubt con- 

Jwturv sxpouutiaii wtBDing] 
■Ifl vmit ■((«. f IBl' [wif rouincrl 
■14 mr« M if fhim ua. wor iii SfiS' 

f<«*r« IH, i 107' 31H' Vittrr^l 
«Ht a imK wM* wnta WKitn' I31IG' 
•twvt SO w*(( 
twbul 10l«>»*y 



k- 33*0 

vArr* h«ict* STSJi 4313* 



•">*l -, 

( hmnne 
liUbiiiiii-whMinMi'ithHne'ctcwhann*' 
lt1l«nu' li;iA HdM i S13 [•rldom 
In »u«T>(]. rlHut I A res 7« iWS 
H3I BI3 S0I4 MU [ftx^nrU in 

Iwh'mi'* 73 wilfMMi hwiMii liTan> 
« WnoH' «buin' I3l7i 1S7M. *4*w 
M«ai. All. Ti wAnw i 1» irAiB 

iWWw n wJU- hntr k««T vliBi' 

«km»' na »« WTS iMit p«s. 

al 4«H m*- MO tiM CWMM 

^ — ItUT 



-^ -p v-rt «Ui- whir 



tnho loe 

fwhoM 104 

tfWicked 31 %eikkt IfiS? 5448*. tf- I 

parentiy allied with ags. --'- — 

witch, 1 2B5 308 
§H)ii't« IB pride is tbe worete of aHa I 

wiukoi 154. 176 I 

tWiddv as wiii wide 15G6 S5SS iii I 

SOH I 

■widow 6 91 tBtdaa trida widnwa wi- J 

dewo' widowc" widdwe* 6809 flW" 

7166 7201 14913 llOiO 16307. ■ 

daae iBldevm MUST 2Sfi. art. SI g4 _ 
•Wife 14 utft wif wif* wire* a«tll 

«.i«iiair 

•wcpBHOOD 14 wifbcdf iii fil 

Wieht IT feifttt wibt wnbt. wihl" * 
wibhf 1427 aiOB 2487 eW- ii 141 L 

•IVUd 30 trjildt Vilit wild wiUa"! 
4170 1838 £945 7741 15166 IMO^f 
mild\n\mr) 123* iJM) ■ 

-wtLB 9 wi7« wile ii 227 

Wni 3 •»*/;< Willi wiUe wille" Mn.1 
7VHS 8^03 10315 etc. annthM- fcn%.| 
,riU <riU iwiU- wm'3a7fi 38T83nt| 

soar If 01' uot«r 

will 61 [aUitipwl*] 
•wiUo* 16 •rOw wUig 2«H 
Jwilb 73 U wiOtt 68*4 
{Wiwlaw 18 



diiCK. mv 3C7' M9r.« 
37i>ll17S>)7NS7».«<i ,, 

•wiM 14 -9M WW «i*~ lonr M 

|«4mw M ii a «T«r far («M K.— 
*4c«'l wyw «X7 14313 NT (« 

*w»i*M 14 11* ■■ »w*l g 117 
m> 4 •«> WW *M- »tT ITMa 

ai3i«f>(«t.v1. »!■«' Tim 
•fVi* » ■«■ n «^- war- n l«K, 



«M.iKiM > IHrfaK.n««*<TI«7W 
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B wingece ISSltf rh. iatrtr, 

dtttriar [pillow, head reatj 
umni wima wunt/ 337'? 
P nrt. m won' [mbpritited 
nonf[ toae f 

Wood 13, 10 tt«erfe wudii wude' wode' 
inid()° 110 lolSl, ii 264 tat. 91 
" 2fl32 7700 10727 f 18712 
lli'JO 
'Mil IS ao!le wuU wulle" 13S63 
113 JS' [huth act. and thurefore har- 
ing c ill agH.I wulle walU i 17 iJ 83 
es" 120 

•woan H Mwrfe word ii 

•■wark H werke veoK 
werrC B787 1343B 11 

•World 17 teerlile weorold woorld 
weortdo' weoTcUd' 16161 [noc. nod a 

[ oolf preservud by caibura : that aU 

I Iho worlde hud in his dcmcignc ; the 
' 3r rue dtcd 1037fif U obliqne ; 

I tearld a tho usual (oxta ; w in 
Gower, but iverAff in i 24£ iii 28e f], 
art. 108 
ptiwrlibnVJfwennildrice i 118'[kiBg- 

\ Aom of llie world] 

f wunf werrsB' 8Sal 9(i67 17J52 
, 109U' »«■« 1326 f uwi wfr. 8fi03 
' 8731" 

iTihip8iw*-K*^p weorthMipe I2fl00 



S5S 

lar, art. 3S 



fworthj S9 vtrtXi warthf as-if front 
wforfig.really weorfewyrf>oaS5 lei 

wol fiO {aX\ its jiarts] 

••Wound le vounde wund wundo' 
lOlff i M 28U' 

•WHATE 16 wparAe wrni8 i 286 

•Wreak 16 yirtshe vivx wTEeen 
wreche' wrrechc* SORB i 178 341' 
art. 91 week' 1608D [Teageance] 

Wretch 3 uirttelie wrecca wneccha' 
wrtcche" B33 761S' laSSff 13014' 

wn"Blit 3 wrightfji) wjrhta wurhte* 
BISP 

• • Wrong 1 4 wroiFja wrung wrong 
II0S6 ii 314' 

9 at/It wi(« wite" 12881' [blame. Buf- 
fering, punishment] 

•Yard 18 fcrdt gird geonl jerd' 
^errde" 1052 [the other ouca oiled 
are obliqup, nnd tbis nuj' be tha 
accusatite of dimonslon] 

tYABB 29 save geoni ii 237 

jyiia-lui)' 108 

•Yeiir 14 ytre year jer" 4652*, iwr* 
(u yert i 03', yer iy gm 8278* 
MOUe*. yir y«r 103G 144fi 1731' 
84H7' etc., art. 25 jvr pi. 

« geume 13813' [wilUnglj] 
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■p 69yiwregcarGgeara IB9G' 1348* 
■Yodth 16 yeatlit geogo'S jujBf^' 
33SI 4583 7990 14199, art. 91 
yOHlA' 9612. 



§ 6. Chaucer's Pronunciation and Orthogrnphy. 



i Although much doubt must necessarily attach to the 
^stem of investigation here followed, aod although in Bome 
!w cases it has been necessary to help out research by 
ieory> it has enabled us to arrive at a very definite and 
etaifed result, which may be put to the test of practice. I 
uave made the experiment of reading several hundred lines 
of Chaucer's prologue to large audiences, according to tho 
system of pronunciation to which I have been here led, and 
it hafi beeu to me a considerable conliTmatioa of my results, 
that these audiences generally, and those among them in 
particular whose previous studies had made them best quali- 
fied to judge, have expressed themselves satisfied with the 
oral eifect, as giving a new power of appreciating the lan- 
guage and versification of the old master. It will be difficult 
to convey the proper impression by mere aymbob, which tha 
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reader will have to study, and whicK he will perhaps miB- 
rcnder, or at least occaeionally stumble over, so that he will 
not 80 readily appreciate the By8t«m of pronuDciation here 
advocated, as would be desirable for proper judgment. Bat 
to enable the reader who dares to face such an essay as the 
present, aud breast the difficulty of a new notation, to un- 
derstand in connection the isolated results here obtained, I 
shall in Chap. VI L give the whole of the familiar prologufl 
to the Canterbury Tales in palaeotype as an example, inter- 
leaving it with a text in which I shall follow the IlarleiaD 
MS. 7034 aa closely as possible, in a systematised ortho* 
graphy. Before explaining this method, which might pos- 
eibly be adopted with advantage in popular editions of 
Chaucer, and other authors of 3ie xivth century, I shall 
give a short account of the results obtained in the preceding 
sections. 



Pbob&blb Soinms op the Lktiees m Hakleiak US. 78S4, 

AKD HENCE OENEHAJJ-T IS THE HV th CwmrET. 

A long, (on) or Itnlion a in podrc, English a in fithcr, pMlm, ffr; 

possibly (no) as in French dgu, and Gorman mohnen, aa\, when 

broadly pronounced. 
A short, (a) Italian a in anno, or as some pronounce a in cdsk, pnt* 

qnite distinct from a in c^ mim. 
AA the same as A long, (aa). 
AX, (ai) as in Isaiah, aye, Etonian pronunciation of the Greek *at, 

the Gorman ai, Italian ahi/ French paicn. 
ATI, (au), the sound of (aa) followed by the sound of (uu), Ocirnan 

au in haus, distinct &om English ou in house. 
AW, (an) the same as AU. 
AY, (oi) the same as AI. 

B, (b), as now, never mute. 

C, (k) before a, 0, I*; (a) before «, i; ci' is (ai), never (nh) as 10 nuv 
dem English- 

CH, (tsh), as in meh, maich, Italian ei, Spanish eh, Gorman AcaUek. 

D, (d) as now. never [dzh). 

E long, (eo) English chair, dare, th^re; very nearly the soma ■■ 
French i in niAnc, and Itahan c ajierto (f.k), not the somii m 
Enclieh in ale, fote («. «ei) ; but lliia last sound may be uae4 
by tlioso who have a difficulty with the others. Mctct {a}, M 
in modern English supreme. 

E ehiirt, (e) ua now in mvt. p«n. 

& final, when pronounced, (e], samo as E short, but gmcraOy 
elided before vowels and he, hU, him, hirt, here, etc., and not 
sounded in oure. yovrt, hire, here, seldom sounded in hadds oad 
eomctuncB mute in other words. 
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3 E long, Teiy rarely used, 
B E long. 



EA, (ee) Mine i 
EE. (eoj same . 
EI, (ai) Biime a: 

EO, (ee) same as E loag, rarely need. 
ETJ, haa two sounds, (yy) or French m long, in words derived from 
th Frenoh where the modem French orthography is u ; and (eu) 
or Italian .Suropa, the sound of (ce) followed by the aoiind of 
(uu), in oil other wonU. £u is never to he sounded as (in) as 
in modem ««». 
KW, (eu) the same as EU. 
EY, (ai) the same as AI. 
F, (f ) aa at present ; never (v) ftB now in of. 
Q, (g) before a, 0,-u and in Angloeaxon words before e,t; in Froncli 

words before «, i it is (dzh) as the present yem, gentle. 
GH, (kh), aa the Scotch loeA, Iriah lough, German loeA ; after an 
(u) aound (kwh) ; when the sound was (n'), (wh), or omitted, 
it was otherwise written. It was never sounded as (f ). 

]| H, (h), aa in Aome ; it may have been mute in some accented 

J^^B words, aa hoit, lumour, and in the unaccented he, hvi, him, hire, 
^^^H h*r«, hem, have, etc. When a vowel is elided before these words, 
^^^H the h should be disregarded, otherwise it is most convenient to 
^^H follow the present usage. When following a vowel in the same 
^^H syllable, m in itouht, it was a gentle (kh), or (b'}. 
^^B3 long, (iV) the drawled aotmd of i in ttill, heard in singing, and 
^^K quite distinct from (ii) or kh in tteal, hut the latter sound (ii) 
^^^E may be substituted for it, by those who find the former (ii) too 
^^^B difficult. It may have been occasionally almost (w) and then 
^^^1 rhymed to (ee). It was never pronounced (oi), or as Uie modem 
^^^P pronoun I, or as ei ey, ai ay (ai), with which it is never found 
to rhyme. 
I Bhort, (t ), that is, as t in the English finny (fm'O, and not as (i), 

that is, I in the French jini (fini). 
I consonant, (dzh) usually printed J, 
IE, (ee) same os E long. Rare. 

J, (dih), frequently printed for I ; MSS. seldom distinguish i", /. 
K, (k) as now. 

, L, (I) as now. 

I XE, ('1) as now in tempfc. It is frequently nm on as (I) to the 
I following vowel. 
EH, (m) as now. 
fM,(n;as 

L JfO, (q) or (qg) according to the same rules as now, or (ndzh) aa ■ 
1 in stranj«. 

E long, (oo) that ia English ore, cross when lengthened, not (oo) a 
in English home as usually pronounced, but as it may be beard 
in the provinces ; Welsh and Spanish o long; Italian o apcrto; 
French chose when lengthened, do trace of tapering into a final 
». Those who cannot readily say (oo) may use (oo), the uaoal 
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short, had two Bonnds (o, u) ; generallT (o) the ahort i 

tho last letter, not heard in usual KngliBh, the French homines ■ 
German hnltK, Italian o apcrto. Different from (a) in Englidin 
hot, which however miiy be used for it when the gpeakpr cannot 
reach the other sound, just as (oo) in homo may bo used for(oo), 
but (poop pop) do not fonn a pair, as is the case witli (poop pop). 
Occasionally o short was sounded as short u, apparently in Uimw 
cases in wluch it was thus soondcd in the iti th centuiy pn^ 1 
vided it corresponded to Anglosoxon u ■ generally it was (m).! 
in words which now have (a) as wonder. 

OA, (oo) if used, but no instance is known. 

OE, (oe) same as long E, very rare. 

01, (ui) as some persons call buoy, almost like oot' in wooing \ 
(ai) Rs in English joy, but at most (oi) aa in a proyinciiU j 
nunciation of hoy. 

00, ipo) the same as long 0. 

OU, has three eonodH, (uu, u, oou) ; generally (uq) as in boot^ b 
oocasionaUy (u) as in p»ll; in words derived from Anglonx. 
ate, ow it is (oou) nearly as in the modem kntw, which rajtr bn 
naed for it. Sec OUGH. " 

I OTJGH, (uukh, uukirh) when derived from Anglosaxon ' 
having u before a guttural, as in ymugh, plough, drought, oti 
wise (ooukifh, oukuh) or (oktrh) as in though, fov^httH, oughU.\ 

O'VT, (uu, n, oou) some as OU, but used more frequently than 0^ 



for 



or (oou), especially when fiual. 
(oiV- 



Othea 
P. (P) a 
PH, (f ) as now. 
QU, (km) OS now. 
K, (r) only trilled, as in present red herring ; never as in n 

car, hearing, serf, surf, 
BE, (rr) sume as EB, sometimes run on as (r) to the folic 

vowel. 
BH, (r) as now. 
S, (it,/). Piobiibly the (s) and («) sounds wero used mneh I 

present., bnt wat appears to liave had (a). 81 WM («) ■ 

never (sh) as at present. 
BCH, (ah), present »h. 
T, (t) as at present, -tioun was (si.nun). 
TH, in two syllables (th, dh) distributed as at present. 
If long, (yy) the true French long u, which it represented. 
U short, liud three sounds (ii, ), e) ; the general sound was (w) m 

ptill, hut (0 or (e) was heard occasionally, and posoibly I 

been original (y) or short French u. 
U consonant, (v), usually printed v. 
in, UY, a very rare combination, sorortiraes written for m, of, ki 

thi'n pronoonct-d (ui) mt>st probably ; sometimes, perliq 

written for French ui. when it may either have been (ai) 4 

(yy), most probable thu latter. ' 
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V, (v) as now, seldom distinguished from XJ in MSS, both forms 
u, V being used, but v being generally chosen for the initial, 
whether vowel or consonant. 

W, {w), as now, and also occasionally the simple vowel (u), as 

in sorM^ful. 

WH, (wji) as now. 

"WR, {tw) as in French m, or else (wr, w'r). 

X, (ks) as now. 

T, long, replaced I long, and had the same sound. 

Y, short, (i) the same as I short. 

Y, consonant (j) as now. 

Z, (z) as now. 

This gives a complete system of pronunciation, with only 
a few doubtful points, chiefly as to the pronunciation of 
short as (u). 

On this view of the signification of the orthography of the 
Harleian MS. 7334, we may proceed to systematize tne same 
thus, — 

Systematization of the Obthography of Habl. MS., 7334. 

A when followed by a single consonant, which is in turn followed 

by a vowel or an apostrophe, will be long, otherwise short. 
A A will represent long A in other cases. 
AI will be disused. 

AW will be used as the diphthong (au) to the exclusion of AU. 
AY will be used to the exclusion of at, ei, ey, for those diphthongs 

(ai) which had an a in the Anglosaxon or French original. 
E when followed by a single consonant, which is in turn followed 

by a vowel or an apostrophe, will be long, otherwise short. 
EA will be disused. 

£E will represent long E in other cases. 
EI will be disused. 
EO will be disused. 

EU will represent the diphthong m when of French origin = (yy). 
EW will represent the diphthong ew when not of French origin, 

and = (eu). 
EY will be used to the exclusion of at, ay, ei for those diphthongs 

(ai) which had not an a in the Anglosaxon or French original. 
I will represent short (i) when not final, and will be used for the 

pronoun I. See Y vowel. 
IE will be disused. 

when followed by a single consonant, which is in turn followed 

by a vowel or an apostrophe, will be long, otherwise short, and 
the two sounds of short o will not be distinguished. 

OA 'vi-ill be disused. 

OE will be disused. 

01 will be disused. 

00 will represent long in other cases. 

26 
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T the short sound (an 



OTJ tstU represent the long aoaniJ (ui 

or the diphthong (ooul- 
OW will represent the diphthong (oou) pxclusively. 
OY will represent the diphthong now written oi, oy. 
IT long and U short, though having diiferent sonnds will not I 

distingoiehed, the first occurring only in French, luid the Intt 

only in Anglowixon wordH, bat the nae of t? us I iind E will b 

discontinued. 
yi vowel will only be used in diphthongs, in other coscb it will b 

replaced hy OU long bb herheron for herhenc, or XJ short, 
T vowe! will be used in diphthongs, and for long t or (til 

^-except the pronoun /, which will continue to be written j",-H 

for cither long or short final i or y, and for the prefts y- or H 

of the post participle. 
The couBonontH, including W, "WH, T, will he used ob at p 
thb two Tuluen of C and O not being distinguiBhed, and J, V 
exclusiTely used for I and TJ consonant. "Wlien C, G hare to ba Q 
dzli) before a, o, u in French words, an « is inserted which ta B 
pronounced, as habergeoun 76. GH medial or final, Y initial i 
replace 5 uniformly instead of partially, and TH will replace I 
The two sounds of TH will not be tfistinguishi'd. H will pi 
written unifonnly in those words where it gnnerully appears initiallVj 

The doubling of consonants to indicate short vowels will foil 
ttie usual orthography. 

K final or medial will be treated in snch a way as to e 
nature. When it should be sounded according to the lam ( 
grammar or from historical derivation, but is elided for the sabe < 
tiie metre, whether before a vowel or consonant, it will be replaced 
by im apostrophe, precisely as in modem German, itnd all uisiaDJ 
will be treated in the same way. Hence c\ g' final Timst bo twul a 
(s, d/h). When it is superfluous, having no claim to lie writf 
but required for the metre, it will be replaced by f. In otlier ti 
it will bo simply written as e, so that every written t will haVD U 
be pronounced, except when it is used after e, g and before n 
Towel, merely to indicate that these letters are to l>e pronouncad d 
(s, dzh]. When the authority of Orrmin can he given for r Bast ■ 
it will not be considered superflnouB. J 

TNTien the first measure of a verse is deficient in a syllable, | 
will be preceded by three dots, thus (...) to mark the deficiency. 

With the exception of the (...), { and {'), which are mtr 
duced for the convenience of the modem reader, the ortho^ 
(fTOphy would be perfectly well understood by the penot 
vlio wrote this Harleian MS. and appeara to bo tlie idea 
which lie aimed at. This orthographical system will be ok 
in the subsequent transcript of the prologue. It requin 
occasionally some ctj-mologiMil knowledge La which 1 mi 
be deficient, but such trips I hope will be readily forgin 
and corrected. 






-. IV. i 6. 

When a language has to be studied from its sources by 
scholars, its monument* should be presented in the form 
which they exist. Hence the value of the exact reprints 
seyeral MSS. of Chaucer which have now been undertakei 
by the Chaucer Society, and which will inaugural* an en- 
tirely new system of studying ancient forms of language. 
"We shall no longer echo opinions, perhaps hastily formed, 
by scholars in paat days, who, deserving of all praise for 
Wiat they did in their time, had not the advantages which 
their own labours have given to the present generation. 
Each scholar will be enabled to study the sources themselves, 
to compare the different forma they assume, and to conjecture 
the probable reality which they partly conceal. But how 
shall that result be expressed ? Speaking for the English 
language only, it is evidently impossible to print the writings 
prior to Caxton, in modern orthography, without presenting 
a translation — to which, except linguisticallvi there is of 
course no objection — instead of the apparently best form of 
the original.- Not to mention the organic difference of an 
inflectional system which would be thus concealed, and the! 
destruction of poetical rhythm by the excision of final E, we 
have the simple fact that many words found in those authors ' 
have no similar modem form,' and hence that if we adopted 
a modem orthography, we must either replace them, or leave 
them as an old patch on a new garment. 

For general purposes of teaching, the great diversity of 
orthography which medieval scribes indulged in, is undesir- 
able, us tending to confuse the mind, and in no respect re- 
paj-ing the young student for the trouble it coats. Hence 
some uniform systematic orthography is desirable, and that 
which has just been explained, seems to combine every 
necessary requisite for the xiv th and xv th century. For 
writings which date from after the disappearance of our 
inflectional system, and the silencing of final E, or say, from 
after the close of the XV th century, the modern orthography, 
which is now ayatematically employed in reprints of Shak- 
spero and the Authorized Version, ia the only one which 

liche (., litio <r., lode, lydnp, make *„ 
mele, mat, nale, ncinhe, nobles t, *., 
oflrende, onde, pirie, pose, pjlo. pyoe, 
rade, rathe, rede, Bchecne a., achipue, 
schnndo, ubrede, litbe, mule, Meare, 
stele, stempoD, Blevenp, etounde, nm« 
a., ssithu, thar r., thee r.. thOke, tlto. 
upiislc, wuihope, webbe, wedde, weue 
<„ wente I., weni i., wieke, «7t« i., 
iroDger, worldericlie, jerne. 



The looabalarj on pp. 379-3S7 



fornubcB the (bllowiii^ nuunplea : 
■-oale, aleiitci, -and (in pnrticipli 
•rirte, borac, borwc, «., breede, bjweste, 
chare, cbesle, come i.. drm, deme, 
dwale, elrnge, -code (in puticiplui), 
&tlaa, fawe. fele, (ere, rrcrade, liinke, 
mme, halflni;, harre, heire, hrme, 
beMe, be'eonche, hcwe, hie i., hiwe, 
, jk ich, ightc, kingrsriche, 
; leere i, and v., Icft« >., lette, 
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to the issue of Caxton'a first -work, and the x-nth century 8 
afterwards. This ia of eonrfo an arbitrary, but still d convenicu 
di»tm<^tion, and some such rule ia neceGsory or we skonld not b 
ablo to read sv th century books at all. 

Long I, which intCTrhangeil with ry in a few wonia in the iwtj 
century, as drj/, die, high, ryr, became uniformly (ei) or (ai) lu 1 
inth. It will be convenient after the death of Chaucer's conte 
porary Gower and his follower Lydgate, that is after the midcQ« d 
the ivth century, to adopt the (ai) uniformly. This is no doubt m 
anticipation, but there seems to bo no meons of controlling it, "" 
hare indeed seen the probability of bug t having been occnsioc 
(ii)or(iV) to the middle of the in th century. (Supra pp. 110, I14i 

Long like long « split into two sonndB, (oo, uu), the latter 4| 
which had the spdliog oo assigned to it. It will bo best to foUof 
the same law with respect to it aa with respect to t, and use (oo 
only up tiU Caxton's time, and then (oo, uu) us in the xvi th centur' 

EE, 00 must follow the same laws na long e and long 0, f 
which they were only substitutes, 

01 probably gradually changed from (ui) to (oi), but, a 
seen, the old (ui) asserted itself in many words e^en in the 1 
century. It will be most oouveuiont to use (oi) after Lydgate a 
the middle of the xvth century. 

EO foUowed the fate of long *. 

EU, EW stall formed two scries in the sti th century, but, u 9 
hare Aeen, with ditferent divisions ftnm those nseil in thn urtl 
century. The safest way ia to adopt the uvth century j 
elation till the close of the it th century. Stost probably wb b1 
only run the risk of being slightly archaic in a few words. 

OTJ, OW, where sounded (oou, ou) retained its sound; hot I 
even Palsgrave 1530, and BuUokar 1580. acknowledge the (ui 
sound in other words, it will be quite legitimate to do so till t' 
beginning of the ivi th century. 

GH may have changed slightly ; the (kwb) and (wh) sound* i 
GH were probably entirely lost in (f), hut (kh) was retained. 

We are thus enabled to read xv tli coutury writings, 1 
with greut confidence certainly as to catching iho pM 
vailing pronunciation of any poriud, bat with n tolenbl 
certainty of pronouncing inteUigibly, although oocasioi 
in an antiqmtted and occuaionaUy in an affectedly 
manner. 

tf S. ProHuiuMilian during the Earlier Part 0/ t\e Xivik ] 
Ccnlury. 

The difficulty tliut besets us in uttemptiog to det 
pronunciation from ortbo^raphy is the difficulty of dftt 
mining tho age of the MS. The tendency of writers at m 
timea, and even in the present day, with souio impoi 
exceptions, to disregard the orthography of the orij 
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which they are copying, and adopt that to Tphich they are 
thpmai>lves accustomed, is bo strong and so difficult to chock, 
that even if we eupposed the older copyists to have set to 
work with an intention of giving a faithful transcript of 
their originals, we could not hope to obtain one.' The older 
copyists indeed never seem to have entertained the least 
nottoQ that they had to give a faithful transcript, or at least 
confined their notion of fidelity to a rendering of words and 
not of orthographies. We may, however, lay down this 
principle, for MS8, before the invention of printing : — 
T/ie Scribe ahrays tnieiuieii to make his Orthograjihy indicate 
HIS OWN pronunciation. 
There was no notion of any historical or etymological spell- 
ing, but certain definite senses were attributed to certain 
combinations of letters and by means of them the scribe 
endeavoured, with more or leas success, to express himself. 

Now throughout the xivth century it appears to me, on 
examining the best reprints, and especially those furnished 
by Mr. Morris in his specimens" that the alphabetiml »ynlom 
of all the scribes was essentially that which has been de- 
Bcribed and 8Tst«matised in § 6 of this Chapter. It will be 
seen at once t'hat tbts was not a definite and complete system, 
but admitted of many ambiguities, and many varieties of 

filing several important sounds. Thus, confining ourselves 

D the vowels, we may expect to find — 



t ay ty 



The special mark of this system of spelling, that which 
tistinguishes it from the orthography of the xvi th century 
on the one hand, and the orthography of the xiii th on the 



e Bound 


urittm aa 


ihB sound wrirtfn as 


theaoond 


(a) 


a 


(iia) a aa oa 


(oi) 


(e) 


t 


(ee) .e.eaeoo.i. 


(ui) 




i y u 


ou lo oa 


(au) 


Co) 






(ou) 






(uu) ou OW 


(oou) 


6') 


« 


(yy) umew 





■bury Talea 
a printer who wn* unac- 
_. . .1 faoaimilo vork, I bare 

i pajnfol eipcrimea of the ubsliaitcy 
compositon and thit blindnLtia of 
inltTB Koders in vervini up aai 
wing ovET mndom rucuBoiffa of 
leicnt gpcUingi. Wc cannut tii[ipuie 
M the old (.'opjUt* bvhnred bt'tter. 
'« know thnt ite older printed hooTa 
t the pnbiat uiBfigti 



at their orifinula, Btid yet there ii 
B better chimee of ci>iTGetnc» in n 
printed book, which muM be dilifcntlj 
reTtscd and can be easily ollcnd, tlion 
in a MS. which is ntad and corrected 
witi difficEllj. 

' Speeimeu* of Early Eogliah so- 
leetod bum the chief Eoglinb authon, 
A.D. 1260 — A.u. 140D, with Gram- 
mutteal IntriKlaetiun, Xotcs, and Oloc- 
sarj, by R. Morris, ^., OifonJ, Clft- 
rendun Press Sciiea, 1 8S7. 
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otiier, is the expression of the sound of (uu) by on, o<r with 
scarcely any exception. We have not lost that method of 
spelling in a few instances even at the present day.' And 
occasional instances of ou for (uu) probably occurred, before 
the general use was established. Throughout this period 
also, and down \o the present time simple o is oceasionaUy 
used for (uu) as well as for (u).* But it is the general UM 
regular use of oh or oie for (uu) that characterises this system 
of spelling. The words poa, noic, koir, oiire may be takea 
convenient marks of thifl orthography as distinguished from 
the more ancient spelling to be presently considered, so that 
where we find these words thus written we may expect to 
find the rest of the sj-slem of orthography just expluined, m 
system which may be, and probably often is, much moro 
recent than the date of the work to which it is adapted. In 
Mr. Morris's specimens, this test will include under thia 
system, the whole of his book, from the Komance of King 
Alexander downwards, although this Romance itself, Kobert 
of Gloucester, and the Metrical Paulter belong to the xiil th 
century, in which a different system prevailed, and ttw 
Proverbs of Hendyng, Robert of Brunne,* Williain de Shore- 
ham, the Cursor Mundi, Sunday Sermons in Verse, Dan 
Michel and Richard Eolle de Hampole, belong quite to 
beginning of the xit th century. The MS. of llarelock the 
Dane, as we shall find hereafter (Chap. V. ^ 1, No. 6.) be- 
longs to the transition period, containing both />u and ^oti. 

It is not to he iiuppo»<cd that tliese ancient authors pronounced IB 
the samu way as Chaucer, or that writcn like Richard liolls do 
Hanipolo near Doncastcr, nnd Dan Mithel of Nortbgate in Ksnti 
had the same ini'tliod of spetch or pronunciation. Far from it. All 
that is meant is that they used a similar ^tcm of orthography, 
that by interpreting their lettera accorduiK to thia sy»t*'m we 
recover, very closely if not exactly, the prununciiition their tran- 
scribcrs meant to bi- adojitiHl. 

Dan Michel's orthopniphy' is very peculiar, marking a 
provincial pronunciation. The consonant combination m evidently 

' Tlie following lirt ot words in 
whirh DK = (un) is Uli™ from W«llier ; 
BungTi. croup, group, BRgniiip, uiioor, 
psramonr, liouM, bonny, boDteTvii, ca- 
porneh, cnrtoiwli. foarbo, ^at (toite), 
ngmit. rcndczToui, rouge, soup, mju>, 
(anoat, tkrvtfk, tkranfAly, l(>up<« or 
loup*t, yw, foitr, yaulA, tarn, vaiilonr, 
tonrniv, tuurnanBBl. jmur, and route 
(• road}, •ccsnu*. billMwluDi. spioti, 
tmoHilIt, mmid (■ hurt), and mutino 
(a Iwatna ruud). T1id« words in 



italic* an Anflinaxon. The on litm 
tot [n) u s recent fnimstiun in : wmdd, 
could, ifaauld; cau^ hid a long vowd. 

1 Walker giVM tLs folli>win|r UM 
for (an) : proTV. nuve. bchcm, and 
their compounds, lose, do. ado, Himtk 
pflltron, pnitfln, ■ponton, who, wlu^ 
womb, tomb. And tlu foUnwleg Av 
(u): woDiau. baeom, wnrslcd, wolC 
Wolirf, WomaCpr. Wolrcrlianiploa. 

• At the beginning of thb HS. 
(Arandcl 57} wo read i fit bw) tl dn 
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■ 7. Chans': of Pronunciation din-inij the Fifteenth Century. 

ICompuring thp results just obtained for the close of the 
Bv til century, witL tlioee found in Cbitp. Ill, § 6, p. 225, for 
lie svt t!i tentury, wc are uble to estimut« the action of tie 
V th century upon English pronunciution, and to givf some 
igb iind practical indications for rending worfc of ibiit 
msition period. 

I The pronuiiciution of the combinations employed m&y be 
IDsiderod ub baviug been pritutituUy the same at the cloae 
j the xtvth and during the first third or first half of the 
tth century, except in the points here cnmaenited. 
jTinal E in tlif ivitU (iimtury was rctwiiUHl in writing, Imt had 
wlutcly censed tu have any sound, luul liud ™nn! to be regarded 
binly aa an orthoepicai sjTubol for iiidiPatiug the luigth tif the 
Bt preceding ynwcl, imlcm it was itself jtrevi'diMl by a double 
SEonant. How soon this linul o was loet it is iinpesHible tti eay, 
\ great im-giiliiritiea already occur in the Thomtun MS. of 
luolii, about the raidiUe of the xvth century.' Hence it will be 
Ibst \a omit it ultogetber in reading works of tnat and Inter periods. 
JOBS and frequent irregularities in the use (if ■ final in any mana- 
nu>t seem to point to the copjisfa having lived about or after the 
iodic of the XV th century. 

tehort U, from hiring frequently used for (y) and pronounoud (i) 
■ (c), hnminD established fur the latter sound" in a very few wonu, 
^Muy, hvry. In other eaties tb<Tefonj it had licst be read as (o). 

Liong E split into two suands, rctuiuiji^ \Xs sound of (oe) in many 
^ hut becoming (ii) in othore, in which the single e was gcne- 
By replftci'd by §a m the Uitt*T part of the sn th century. Thwr is 
IS at present uf diseoveriiiR which of the words now sjieUecI 
J were ut any gi\'fu eimeb during the irth century pro- 
meed with (ee) and whii'h with (ij). The probtibility is tbat the 
sounds coexisted in the mouths of diiferunt speakers for many 
a, just as wo have seen that both sounds were for seveml year* 
Q to tbo combination «a at the beginning of the xnu th century. 
B if in mading works prints by (-axton wp uniformly pro- 
meed lonjt « and w as (re) wc "honld have probably a very 
dquttted jiroiimiciiition, siinibir in effctfl to the u«k' of (griit, briik) 
for great, hrtak at the present iluy, aud if we uniformly pronounced 
(ii) where the spelling m was eniplovud hi lb« \n Ui century, 
(■voiding tbo iotacism of the preHint day), we should have bci-n 
)uKht to have a stnmgn iiffcclixl dfcminate way of speaking. It 
II bo miwt convenient Iwwvver tu use the xn- th century style up 

ISte Ecr.OeoripiO. Prrry'* nlitios "f^l the nmo ilijrtliniial prinaptm 

%■ UqHb Arthnn' (Kiirly Knelich u ia Chatuvir. But im t^ imvnls- 

n Sndrtv'a paliUiiittoni, ISBu), jire- ritira of Uio Lwudavae U». S.fl in 

. tiit. A* liiiW)ivi-r thi> ii ut lopvrt to flnnl t u poinud oQl io 

t pdtun, It b inpunbU to H* P- 3^> ^^- 
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to tile iteae of Caston'ii first watk, rod tHo xn th wwl ar y tl 
■fttrwonlB, This is of wrarse an nrlntnuy, bot irtiU a c 
ilistioctiim, and some such rule 
Me U> retul XT th ccntoiy books a.t all. 

Lung I, which interchanged with tu 
century, as dry, die, high, eye, becani' 
X*i th. It will be coDTpaicnt afCet ti' 
pomry Gowrr and his follower Lydgnt- 
thc XT til nentiuy, tu adopt the (ni) uiu. 
anticipatiuu, hut there ceems to bv no nuKUu •>]' luutr 
havu inilM>d seen the probafcility uf lonjt t hams b««n* 
(ii)or(iV) to the middle of the xnlh (-entnry. (i^npiripp^ 

Loti^ O like long e split into two fioiind?, (oo, iib). If 
which Hail tli>^ !>pcUing M attsi^ed tn it. It will bo b 
the nanie law with n;spcct to it as with n'qvrt to «, ■ 
only up till Caxton'a time, iuu\ thm (oo, nu) «s in the XTT fl 

KE, 00 muHt follow the nine laws as long « und I 
which they were only mbttitatea. 

UI probably gmdaally ctumged from (vi) to (oi), bat, a» w* & 
s«cn, th(^ old (ui) asscitf^ itself in many ward< enm ia tba I 
centurj". It will be most conveaniait to use (oi) after Ljpf 
the middle of the xr th century. 

EO followed the fate of long « 

EU, EW still formed two wries in tbe xri lii rfuiun-. but. a 
have seen, with iliifcrcnt divinons ftom thos-- i 
centuiy. The ^'cst way is to adopt the xii ' 
station till the close of the xr th ecntuiy. TtU^'' ; 
only nin the risk of being aligbtly a ' ' ' 

OU, OW, where sounded (oou, ou) retained iu > 
even Palsgrave 1630, and fiuUokor 1580, adcnowlo 
Kiund in other worI?, it will be quite legitimate to dol 
beginning of the xn th ecDtury, 

GH may havu thungfil slightly; the (kich) and (whl ■ 
OH wen- probably eutin-lj- hmt In (f), but (kh) wi *-~- 

We are thos enabled to read xv th cenUi] 
with great confidence certainly as to <" * 
ToiUog prtinuDciatioD of any period, hnt 



certainty of pronouncing iiitullit 
in an antiquated and 



liciWy. Bill 
ally lu HU 



niu-i 



ill IV 1 



5 8, FroMuna'aiMn during the Earttrr Pari of tAe j 
Century. 

Thii difficulty that Itcsel^ u-t iii utleiDpting to dH 
pninunuatioa from ortliojiraphT is the difficulty of c~.^ 
mining the age of tliB 3X8. Tnn t«nileucy of writ«ra st| 
titnra, nnd even in the proscnt diiy, with «omc impi 
exoepUuu«, to disnrgnnl tbu urtbugnphy of lite i ' 
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^BhuP.I 

^^ftrhich t.hey are copying, and adopt that to vhicb tber are 

^^^ theinw^lvea accuBtomed, is so stroag and so difficidt to diwlt, 
thai even if we supposed the older copyists to have set to 
work with an intention of giving a faithful transcript of 
_ tlicir originals, we could not hope to obtuin one.' The older 
Opvists indeed never seem to have entertained the Iwiat 
lotion that they had to give a faithful trausoript, or ut Ii'uat 
Vsonfined their notion of fidelity to a rendering of words and 
laot of orthograpliies. We may, however, lay down this 
*"iriuciplc for MSS. before thu invention of printing: — 

The Sct-ibe ahcai/s intended to make his Orthography indicate 
IS OWN pronuitdation. 
There was no notion of any historical or etymological sjiell- 
ing, brit certain definite senses were attributed to certain 
coinbtnatiuno of letters and by means of them the scribe 
mdeuvoure^l, with more or less success, to express himself. 

Now throughout the xiT th century it appears to me, on 
aaminiiig the best reprints, and especially tboRe furnished 
' r Mr. Morris in his specimens* that the al//habetieal system 
\ uU the scribes was essenlially that which has been de- 
Mribod and syatciuatised in ^ U <»f this Chapter. It will be 
een at once thiit this was not a definite and complete system, 
mt admitted of many ambiguities, and many varieties of 
pelling several important sounds. Thus, coniining ourselvea 
D the vowels, wo miiy expect to Bud— 



«M<UI<1 


wrilWnM 


Ul<:>MU 


d ■TiWcn <u 


tli<.«rtm 


J writlui u 


*3 




aa) 


a aa oa 


(m) 


fl. «■ ay ey 


c) 




tic) 




jni) 


01 Ml 


i) 


• y « 


ii) 


' y 




ait aw 


u) 




OU) 


ttt oa 


L) 




tt) 


W 




OH OUI o 


(o«u) 


Ml no 


y) 




71) 


u m fw 


(eu) 


m etc 



Tho special mark of this system of HpoUing, that which 
istinguishea it from the urlhogmphy of tho xvith century 
1 the one hand, and tho orthography of tho xiii th on tho 

■ Uurie; Inttilr bul ncriuiim U> ))ii<n ut tli«lT nri^innln, and fKt tlitim 1* 
puition uf Uiv CulArbury Tnlm i Iwltor •.■iiiinw tit riimKiUn« In ■ 
btnl (it a prinln wbii ww niuc- printvil bix'k. irhi«b nmut Ix' ililigvatif 
liir-imili' mirli, [ tiiii.i I('m"~-.1 mill 1 -111 )i" nuilj niWred, Uian 
.1. imJ unil iiiirMtol 

"' Eariy Eo^linh w- 
< liiff Eiiftligli lutliun, 

......J ;. HUO, Willi Cnan. 

uuiUljI iimuJuctioD, Kuki, muI Qlw- 
tur. br It. Uomi. Bm.. Oxlani, CIs- 
rtnaoii'rrcH &Btvm, ISil, 



"o tnuir tli»t uio olilor piiuUd bookn 
|l liiS uf Uw gniBHst 



^^ iiiarKs 



T more ancient s 

r^liere ^e find the 

nncl the rest of the 

system which max 

jecent than the dat 

J*fr. Jforris's speci 

system, the whole c 

Ale^der downwar 

ot Gloucester, and t 

Sfotury, in ,,hich 

fto verbs of Hendyn. 
W the Cuivsor 31 
M«|hel and Richard 

beginning of the XIV 

■^««^, as we shall fii 

Jongs to the transition 

It IS not to be suppo., 

J«I hesamomotho<lof. 

ST' ^^^^ K 

whiAi"J|r°)jl"t of,.„, 
paramour £:.!l^^P' "Wrroiip. „ 
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agents »h, and has been constructed on the gome principles as 
"Welsh dd, ff, II for (dh. f, Ihh) as distinct from d, f, I =[d, v, 1). 
prccLscly Uie aamo way the SptmitLnls wrote II, nn (the latter 
contracted in the nsuivl way t« a, but the uncontractcd form 
,g also ') for (Ij, nj), and so many writers have propostnl hh, 
tt, dd, »t, xs, for the Arabic (A, (, d, », i). Probably Ban Michael 
finding no sound of eh in mA, objected to use it. But st is really 
ambiguous; thus in yilrWJ =: blessed, h can only mean double s. 
"Wc find the same orthogniphy n at an earlier period (see Chop. V, 

LI, No. 3) so that Dan Michel did not invent it. Other writers 
ve employed the same notation.' His use of a, », t, ai are clear. 

rhyme ; liread dyad, seems to point to (eaa) or (ea) with the 

„ on the last nyllable as the value of ea. Since u is clearly used 

[u) in Pw», and as the substitute for w after A, in huo, and oh b 

ployed in otu = ua, cu, u must have had their usual sounds (uu, 

BO that ebort o probably always ropreaented (o) and not (u), 

igh it is cunstantly employed for an ap. u. When u was 

which only happens in a few French words, it of course had 

Ift sound (yy), but this was apparently unknown to the dialect, 

an important remark when we recollect that Wallis was a native 

of Kent, and at the same time the last writer who insisted on the 

ptoniinciation of long « as (yy) In received English, (pp, 171-6). 

The constant use of a as a consonant (v) often renders wonls difficult 

to recognize. The use of by for he, and final y in the infinitive of 

verbs would be quite inconsistent with an (ai) pronunciation of i, 

and hence is corroborative of the conclusion before arrived at (p. 297.) 

■The esainples on p. 412, render this clear. They are taken from 

" preface and the end of the hook, just before the final sermon, 

tnUU 6/ luwyt, p. 262,' The Lord's Prayer and Creed may 

compared with other earlier versions in Chap. V. § 1, No, 3, 

and Wilkins's version in Chap. LX, § 1. 

1) CH for K, the Southern fornu 



aaahi 
Kpr 

^» CO 



'« sMna] orthography, a i 



RthecT of king £d<viird 11, iji the 
_Jlle MS. ro. M, KB find wai wl for 

* Dan Michfl's Ajenbite of Inwyt, 
at 'B.nmoTse of Ciaxf/axatit, in theKrnt- 
Uh Dialect, 1 3iO a.d. Frinlet] fran 
the Aatogniph MS, in thu British 
Huuum. TitL in introduFlioa on tho 
peadiaritin of [he Southern Dinlect 
■oil a GloHorioI Index, by Biehonl 
HoTTU, Esq., LondoTi. iStiC, Bto,, pp. 
e, 350. Early Engliih Text Sodc^. 
The followiDg orthographicBl pointi of 
difference between the SoDtbern and 
Northern diolcctc, are noticed by Hr. 
"""""is in the " giammatica] introduc- 
' to this wurL. A, Omtmantt. 



hcing named first, as chcii for kdc = 
cold. 2) V for F, now diniKd in Ihe 
South East, 'i) Z for 5, found alone 
in the Ajcubite of all writiu^ of the 
itv th century. 4) Vowe! before B in 

Itace of vowel after R, as bmu Tor 
-AIM burn. E) P,S for 8P as lutpt 
fur hwqi. 6) G for T, as itfgt for 
^ Kjift fur uyr, (7) B for V a* 
liiit, ^aiie, hrili for /kv, iave, iivr = 
hears. B. VbibtU. I ) O for A. ai ioH 
for 6a», 2) E for A, a* nxm fat i^afl 
cogninit. 3) AW for il-aga.ag, 
os/a«w for /am. *} D for I, oa fiM, 
hiU, ran for Jltl. kUI, nn. 6) EO for 
E, a» bnetli for irali. 6) An iBKerlod 
y before t and a, as lytam iyam for 
itnm. and dgad for dead. 7) An in- 
1 before a, the only words of Ihii 
L the Ajenbitc being iMR,j/uadt, 
ffuo, gutm, zuolj, for bono, goad, go, ffwtt) 
and Uoraet tail, a plough. 
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Bidiord BoUe de Hampole, an Angustine monk near Donca 
vho died 1349, left many wiitingx in thu 14'ortlicm dialect, pill 
Bentiiig a strong contrast to the Etndsh, just coiuiider«l. The n 
nuscript is however not so carcfiiUy spelled, anil there are n 
final E's written, which were ck-arly not prtnounced, %o that 1 
must either a^ume a much later date for the actual writitig, i 
suppose that on account of the gencrul omission of tlie inflectioaal ] 
in Northern speech, the hahit of writing had become lax then: ct tf 
earlier period, precisely as it become lax in the South during to. 
XTth century as the final -« became discontinued. la the pifl 
eent case, probably, both causes were in action. The Pricii j 
C&nieitnee^ is ia Terse-, with very perfect rhymes,' and there o 
no difficulty in reading it. The rerse, however, is so "hnmmocln 
that no conclusions could be drawn from it respecting the naniM 
of eyllablca in a word. 

A short extract will suffice to shew the action of our rulei ( 
pronunciation. Many liberties have been taken with the p 
ciation of the final E's, to reduce them to order, but the orthognpl 
of the t«st is Mr, Morris's. The c before » m the plural of jum 
and the third person singular of nouns, has been considered jdhI 
whenever the rhythm would allow, in deference to the opinion ■ 
Mr. Murray, who has made the Northern dialects his peculiar si 

' The Pricko of CoKBdenoo Stimulus 
Cmudentiic), a Niirtbamliriitn Poem, 
hj Uichanl Rolle do Ilitmpolc, copied 
and edited from MSS. in the librarr of 
the Britixh Hiueum with an introduc- 
tion, notes, and gloMarial index. \>y 
Bichard Morria, published ftir th« Phi- 
lological SocietT, 1863. This edition 
chicay fallcnn Cotton. HS. Galha, £. 
il. Sii out of the other MSS. aie 
adsptstiona of the jpoem to a mora 
■oQthem dialect. This MS. i« sup- 
poned not to be later than the be)pn- 
ning of the xv th century, and ii therc- 
liirc much moro TL-nnt than fiolle de 
Unmpolu hinmeU^ imd henre no reUunce 
wbntcTcr can be placed on the flniil t. 

" In V. 137! wp find forimi for /or- 
tmu (irhiuh ovcun ia v, 1289), no 
th«t probably bmkt r. 2300, which may 
have nmresentcd the northern praniin- 
ciatiou (byjk) thoold bo altered to bokt 
to rbymo with hkt in the following 
line. 1 ban not not«d other faulty 

• The -M ha* been prewrred in v. 

480. The Gnal -< in farmtfathcr v. 

<83 bn* aluo been retained for th« 
rhythm, althnugb Mr. Murray prafviv 
fvrat, refcrrint' U< furmkmd, firmiirtk, 
fmmidiifi. Mr, Murray tbinkn Ihal ai, 
as bud in Scotkiid tlio sound of (n) at 



xpae « I 
in the samo word, na iroy. in. 
Ihtre. ihair. tAagr are rosularly o 
founded, and iaiM, ttitlu,tafli, la 
all owur. We bnvc the rhyme* ! ' 
lay, my Ortigia, Caiacndmy awav, 
baif-gBTe bare, raia tkoe, af fa 
= eacb^. Po««ibly thi* una a pwMS 
tranaitional sound tram (■■) at fft^ m 
(aob) or (iEa>), and Donalaj" ■"" — 
Imf u reallf Au, which 
doubtftal. stroTD to mark it by the ai 
detice which wiis known to him ptB> 
aibly by tbe prnnnndalion at Gtvdl 
{the Eranuian eyattrm not hsTinft bCM 
yot intruduced). aiunely th* add '' 
I, or bIh from the growiaf li 
ualliog French hi (ee)_. Thtre 
to be no doubt tlut in tba iia 
named, and in ; twa tway, ma suifri 
=j>/u«<, wraith = wroth, maldattr 
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f'l P> 



It is I 



It caEEot be supposed that this mode of reading the writing of 
Dan Miclicl, and Richard Kolle, precisely renders the proDnnciation 
of the dialect which they followed. Wc know how slightly dinlecta 
are at present represented, and how very insufficient our pronttn- 
ciution would be tf derived &om the usual orthogtuphicol and ortho- 
epii^al rules. It is not likely that writers five hundred jcotb ago 
should have been more accurate. They had however the Eulvantoge 
of an alphabet in which the value of each combination was settled 
with remarkable exactness, and hence they were able by their ortho- 
graphy to make a near approach to the sound of speech around them. 
But their alphabet only having an accurate representation of the 
simple and compound sounds: (a, aa, ai, au, b, d, [dh], dzh, c, ee, ei, 
en, f, g, D, I, t'l, I, k, kh, 1, '1, m, n, o, oi, oo, oou, p, q, r, rw, s, sh, 
t, th, tsh, u, uu, T, w, wh, yy), although far superior to that now in 
use, which only professes to represent in a very lame, confused, and 
uncertain manner, the simple and compound sounds : (aa, aa, ee, b, 
d, fdh], dzh, e, a, ee, si, ju, f, g, h, i, ii, iV, iu, J, k, 1, nii n, o, ai, 
p, q, r, 1, s, sb, t, th, tsh, u, uu, v, w, wh, z, [zh]), — the same 
number but differing in value, — must have been as madeqnat« to 
(resent our provincial sonnds of that time, as our present ortho- 
iphy is to write our present provincial dialects, as may bo eon- 
_ ded from an inspection of the key to Qlossotype, p. 16. The 
writer probably refined the dialect and selected lus sounds, giving 
an approximation which would have been understood by a native. 
It is also possible that he may have pressed some combinations and 
to do a double duty. Writcre were already familiar with 
uses. Thus (', u were vowels or consonants ; e = (o, u), 
(yy, u), ou^ow (uu, oou), n* = (yy, eu), and long and 
b vowels were written with the same sign. But if in their 
teotic writing they took such liberties, we have no satisfactory 
means, if indeed wc have any means of detecting them. Snoh an 
approiimation however as resfllts from the preceding examination 
of Chaucer and Gowor must certainly bo fiir nearer the truth than 
any hap-hiizard reading, founded upon modem analogies without 
historical investigation, and as sueh is worth the study and ac- 
ceptance of the scholar. We may indeed feel some confidence that 
Hompole and Dan Uichel would have at least understood the above 
ijectured prunimciation. But the usual modem English sounds 
mid have probably sounded as strange to their ears, aa an or- 
ory Frenchman's declamation of Shakspere to ours, or our own 
Ltheru pronunciation of Bums to an Ayrshire peasant. 



I, HI could sot have been (ai). 
it but feel n^niced to know 
tt tbe \iia^ uegleotod ScutcU dialecta, 
Jch lie in &ct those uf Nortbera 
Dglond, are nndcrguuig a thoruo^b 
uiutiou bj one so vvll qaalitied ui 
_r nwpeut ai Hi. Mamij, wbu lo 
local Imuwlulgc uf ilic Bordei 



dialecM, both 8M(leh and Englith, and 
an antiquarian r«»earch into Iheii form 
and liiit'iiy, joins an eitenaivc ac- 

Stainlance 'with those langnugea, both 
urapeaD and Oriental, whiuh have 
chieSy engaged the atientioa of philolo- 
^tB,Bnd aloiig theoretical Bod practi- 
cal Aimilioiit; with pboaetics. 
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^^B ESTBACTS FBOH 


DUJ MiCHEI.. 


^^^m AymbiU of Invyt. 


Ajen-bii-te of /n'wit 


^^H Pbefao! 


> P- 1- 


^H Holy archtmle Michael. 


Hoo'Ii ark'aq'gle Mirkott'Mtl', 


^^M Saynt gabricl. and Raphael. 


Saint Oaa'bni'i<el'. and IUa-fta*> 

eel-, 
Jee breq-p mee to dhoo kBatt'l' 


^^H Ye brcDge mc to )o costel. 


^^H Ver ftlie zault-n Tare}i we!. 
^H Lbonl ilifHU almisti kyog. 


Dheer ul-e zoiil'en faa-relh -weL 


Lord Bzheesyy- aImiiht-» kiq, 


^H }>ct mnde«t, and lokeat aUc 


Dhet maodst, and loo'kest id' 


^H >Pig. 


th«q. 


^^H Me )>t't urn )a mak^mg : 


Mee dhet am dh>V ninaktq-, 


^^M to _Jaiio bluiso me ^tm bryng. 
^^M Blind, ami ilvaf. iinil alsuo dumb. 


To dh.-.-no bbse me..- dbua b«i| 


Blind, and diuf, aad al-awo domq 


^H Of zeuimty yer al uol rood. 


Of zeventi'r Joer al vol rond, 


^^H Ne B^ollo by drasc to )>e 


No sbol'o btV dniagh'o to db 


^^^ grond: 


grond, 


^^^^ Tor peny, uot murk, nc aor 


Tor pen-t, Tor mark, nee M 


^^^^ pund. 


pond. 


^^H L'EvTor 


, p. 262. 


^^V Hou icli wille >et ye ywyte hou 


Nun iteh wile dhet it iVft-* 


^^H hit is y-wcnt : 


Huu Hit ie i-went, 


^^H t>et bis boc is y-writc mid engliss 
^H ofkrnt 


dhet dbtB book is i-rwtiVe mj 


Eq-liab of Kent. 


^^H ^is t)oc is y-mud uor Icwode 


Dh/s hook la i-maad Tor leu'td 


^^H Vor aadcr, and uor modor, end 


Vor raa-dor, and vgr rood-er, m 


^H iioro]»>rken, 


vor odh'er ken, 


^^H Itam uor to bersG nram alle man- 


aam vor to bcrgbc vram si' 




. maBJee-re zen, 


^H >et ine hare inwytttc ne blcuc 


Dbet in-e Haar in-wft-o a 


^^H no uotd wrn. 


bleeve noo fuul wea. 


^H Huo ase god is hid name yzcd, 


'Whoo aa-H.- God?' ts n/a lmi 

i-Zfd-, 

dbot dhiB book maad'e^ Oo 


^H iet tis boe made god bim yeno 


^M >etbn'ad. 


Him iec-ve dhet brcand 


^^H of uiigles of hcucne and tcrto 


of a<i-gfl2 of scevcn, uidcUwt 


^M 


too- Ilia reed, 




ami un-deiToq- nis Bsul-e irhi 


^H >Gt hf ie dyad. 


dhet Hoe la diaad. 


^^H Amen. 


Aa-mon. 


^H Ttni'iide. f^t >iH boc is iiol- 


/mmdo. dbct dhis book t 


^H aeld ine ><.- nio of )>c boly 


vnlveld- ino dhe cev of ffli 


^^^H uiHistba Symuii im Indus, of 


Boolf apos't'lz 8(i'-m(»on- n 


^^H Blio broJxT nf }a idoytitre of 


Dzbj'y'iius, of aanu broo-dber 4 
dhe kluister of saint Au-atm i 


^^H eanynt auHtio of CauttrbL-H, Iiie 


^^m he yoarc of ouro Ihonks bcringo. 


Kan-terber-i, in-e dbe JoaaTR • 


^V 


nnr LhordM boOT-.qe. IMO. 
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Extracts fbok Dan Michel.^ 



Pater noster 

Yader oure J^et art me he- 
nenes, y-haljed by J?i name, 
cominde J?i riche. y-worj^e yi 
wil, ase ine heuene : and ine 
er)?e. bread oure echedayes : yef 
0U8 to day. and uorlet ous oure 
yeldinges : ase and we uorlete]? 
oure yelderes. and ne ous led 
najt: in-to uondinge. ac vri 
ous uram queade. zuo by hit. 



Pat'er nos'ter 

Yaa'der uur*e, dhet ait in'e 
Heevenes, V-nal'gM^hed bit dhtV 
naam'e. Koo*miiid*edhnm*tshe. 
/-wordh'e dh» wtl, as m*e neev- 
ene, and in*e erth'e. Ereaad uur*e 
ee'tshedaies jef us to dai. And 
vorleet* us uur*e jeld'iq"es, as*e 
and wee vorleet'eth uur*e jeld*- 
eres. And nee us lecd nakbt in- 
too' vond'tq'e. Ak vri* us yram 
ktreaad'e. Zwoo bu Htt. 



Ave Maria 

Hayl Marie, of )?onke uol. 
Ihord by mid )^e. y-blissed 
}70u ine wymmen. and y-blis- 
sed be ouet of Jdne wombe. 



zuo 



)y hit. 



Aa'vee Alartra 

Hail Martre, of thoqk'e vol. 
Lhord hit mid dhee. /blis-ed 
dhuu in'e wim*en, and tbhs-ed 
dhe oo'vet of dhnn'e wom'be, 
Zwoo hii Htt. 



Credo 

Ich leue ine god, uader al- 
mijti. makere of heuene, and 
of er)?e. And ine icsu crtst, 
his zone on-lepi oure lhord. 
}7et y-kend is, of )?e holy gost. 
y-bore of Marie Mayde. y- 
pyned onder pouns pilate. y- 
nayled a rode. dyad, and be- 
bered. yede doun to heUe. 
]7ane ]7ridde day a-ros uram 
)?e dyade. Steaj to heuenes. 
zit a)?e rijt h^ of god J^e 
uader al-mijti. Joannes to com- 
ene ho is, to deme ^e quike, 
and )?e dyade. Ich y-leue ine 
)?e holy gost. holy cherche 
generalliche. Mewnesse of hal- 
jen. Lesnesse of zennes. of 
ulesse arizinge. and lyf eure- 
lestinde. zuo by hyt. 



Kree'doo 

/tsh lee've tn God, vaa'der al- 
mt'kht-tV, maa'ker'e of Hcevene 
and of erth"e. And tii*e Dzhee*- 
syy Kn'st, Htis zoo*ne oon'leep** 
uur*e Lhord, dhet t'kend* ts of dhe 
Hoo'ltV Gtoost, t*boo*re of Mant'a 
Maid*e, tpttn*ed ond-er Puuns 
Piilaa'tc tnail'ed aa roo'de, djaad, 
and beber-ed, jee'de duun to 
Hel'e, dhan'e thn'd-e dai aroos* 
yram dhe djaad-e, steaagh to 
Heevenes, ztt adh-e rt*kht naif 
of God dhe vaa-der almtkht'tV, 
Dhan'es to koom*ene He ts, to 
deem*e dhe kwt'k e, and dhe 
djaad'e. /tsh tlee've tn*e dhe 
Hool'tV Goost, Hool'tV tshertsh'e 
dzhen'eralltV'tshe, meen'nes'e of 
Hal'ghen, lees'nes'e of zen'es, of 
vlesh'e anV'ztq-e, and ItVf ever- 
lest'tn'de. Zwoo btV Htt. 



^ For the translatioii of pages 412 and 414, see p. 416. 
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Extracts from Bighard Bolle de Haxpole. 

The Priche of Canseieneef v. 464-609. 

And [when man] was bom til ]nu9 werldys light. 

He ne had nouther strenthe ne myght, 

Nouther to ga ne yhit to stand, 466 

Ne to crepe with fote ne with hand. 

pan has a man les myght ]mn a beste 

When he es bom, and es sene leste ; 

For a best, when it is bom, may ga 470 

Aktite aftir. and ryB to ^d fi/; 

Eot a man has na myght ^-to, 

When he es bom, swa to do ; 

For ban may he noght stande ne crepe, 474 

But ligge and sprawel, and cry and wepe. 

For nnnethes es a child bom fiilly, 

J?at it ne bygynnes to goule and cry ; 

And by ]7at cry men knaw ]mn 478 

Whether it be man or wcman. 

For when it es bom it cryes swa : 

If it be man it says " a. a," 

]7at ]?e first letter es of ]7e nam, 482 

Of our forme-fader Adam. 

And if ]7e child a woman be, 

When it es bom it says ** e. e," 

E es ]7e first letter and be hede 486 

Of ]7e name of Eve ]7at oygan our dede. 

parfor a clerk made on jJis manere 

pis vers of metre )?at is wreten here : 489 

Dicentes E. vel A. quot-quot nascuntur ah Eva, 

** AUe )^as," he says, " J^t comes of Eve, 

pat ea al men )?at here byhoves leve. 

Whan )?ai er bom, what-swa bai be, 

pai say outhcr a. a. or e. e. 494 

pus es here \q bygynnyng 

Of our lyfe sorow and gretyng. 

Til whilk our wrechednes stirres us. 

And Jrarfor Innocent says ]7U8 : 498 

Otnnes nascimur eiulantesj 

ut nature nostre miseriam 
exprimamus. 
He says, ** al er we bora gretand, 502 

And makand a sorrowful sembland. 
For to shew \q grete wrechednes 
Of our kynd )?at in us es." 505 

pus when }7c tyme come of oure birthe, 
Al made sorow and na mirthe ; 
Kakod we come hider, and bare. 
And pure, swa sal we hcthen fare, 509 
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Conjectured PBONVNCiAiioir of Eighard Bolle de Hakpole. 

Dhe Pr*k of Kon-siens- v. 464-509 

And [when man] was bom t»l dhw werld'ts liiht, 

Hee nee nad nudh*er strenth ne mikht^ 

Kudh'er to gaa, ne jhit to stand, 466 

Nee to kreep with foot ne with Hand. 

Dhan Has a man les mii^ht dhan a beest 

"When Hee es bom, and es seen leest ; 

For a beest, when ft es bom, mai gaa 470 

Als'tnt afb'tr, and rtn too and &aa ; 

Eot a man Has naa mt'^ht dhartoo ; 

"When Hee es bom, Swaa to doo ; 

Por dhan mai ne nokht stand ne kreep, 474 

Eot h'g and spraul, and krii and weep. 

For uneedhz* es a tshtld bom fol'ltV- 

Dhat it nee bigtnz* to gaul and krtV ; 

And biV dhat irii men knaau dhan 478 

"Whedh'er it be man or woo'man*, 

For when «t es bom ft krtres swaa ; 

/f it bee man it saiz " aa ! aa ! " 

Dhat dhe first let'cr ts of dhe naam 482 

Of uur forai'e-faa'der Aa'daam*. 

And if dhe tshild a woodman* bee. 

When it es bom it saiz " ee I ee ! " 

Ee es dhe first letter and dhe need 486 

Of dhe naam of Eev dhat bigan uur deed. 

Dharfoor* a klerk maad on dhis manecr* 

Dhis vers of mecter dhat is ru^ee'ten neer : 489 

Diisen'tees E. vel Aa. kirot-kirot naskun'tur ab 

** Al dhaas," nee saiz, '* dhat koomz of Eev, [Ee • vaa* 

Dhat es al men, dhat Her biHoovz* leev, 

"When dhai er bom, what-swaa* dhai bee, 

Dhai sai udh'er aa ! aa ! or eo ! ee ! " 494 

Dhus es Her dhe biV'gin'iq" 

Of uur liVf sor'u and gree'tiq*. 

Til whilk uur rt^etsh'cdnes stirz us, 

And dhar'foor /n'osent saiz dhus : 498 

Om'nees nas'imur eedzhyylan*tees 
ut naa'tyyree nos'tree miser*iam 
eksprimaa'mus. 

Hee saiz : " al er wee bom greet 'and* 602 

And maak'and* a sor'uful sem'bland*, 

For to sheu dhe greet rtretsh'edncs 

Of uur kind dhat in us es." 505 

Dhus when dhe tiVm koom of uur birth, 

Al maad sor'u and naa mirth ; 

Naak'ed wee koom Hid'er and baar. 

And pyyr, swaa sal wee nedh'en fiaar, 509 



TRANSLATIONS OF ILI.USTBATIOSS. CiiAr. IV. j S 



TXAHSI^TIOM or BiS MlCHlt.. 



B0I7 Arohiuigfl Mifhad, 
Boint Gabriel ud BiphMl, 
Uny ye bring me to the csstle 
vhers all Muli flm w«ll. 
Lord Jesua, slmie-lity Idnf , 
Tbat rnudut, aad krcpeat til things 
He, that 3m thy mulling, 
To tlij blue bring tboa me. 
Blind and deaf nnd also dumb, 
or wTenty rear nil Ml round, 
Not ehull be drag^ to tbe ground, 
For penny, for mark, nor for pound. 



Z'Smoy. 

Now I Hill that ye «rit how it hiw 
gone (hupponod), 

that tfai« book hni-been written with 
Engliib of Kent, 

This Doolt has-betn made for un- 
learned mm, 

for tathcnt, and for mothon, and for 
other kin, 

them for to tare from all maner (of) 



ntbei 






evil thougbt. 

" (Mil) Who, (khAA) like (EpI) God P" 
l.>. Michael, i> hi> name called, 

(bat thia book made. God gi(e bim 
thebrcud 

of uigcU of hsarrai, and thereto hii 
adtice (help). 

■nd irceiTe tui tool when that it ii 

Note, that thiit book i« hlSIled in 
the ere of the holy aportlm Bimon and 
' ' I. (27 Oct), ny ■ brother of the 



And [when mim] waa bom to Ihb 

world's light. 
He had not neither ilrvn^-th noTp< 
Neither to go nor rel to itnad, 
Hot to creep with foot nor haiid. 
Then haa a man Itsa power th 

'When he i* bom and ia leen loiat ; 
For a beast, whea it 11 bom, may walk 
Immediately aftur, and nin to and fto " 
But a man bos nu power thcselo, AT. 
Whi'u ho is bom, «a to do ; 
For then he may not stand nor epofl 
but [must] lie and sprawl and cry an 

For hardly is a child bom fnllT, 
That it begins not to bowl and erf ; 
And by iJuit ery men know then 4TI 
■Whether it be man or woman. 
Fur wlien it is bom it cries m ; 
If it be man it cays Ab ! Ah ! 
That isthedntlettcrorthcnano 48 
OfoDT firat-blher Adam. 
And if the child a woman be, 
When it is bom it tun, Kb ! Eh ! 
E i« the Grat letter and the h(«d 4l 
Of the name of Ere tha) bega oVi 

death. 
Therefore a olerk made m 




To which our wretchedowii stirs 11% 
And thorerore Innocent uya thna; 

TFa art all tarn ktwUns, 

tlial tin Mwry »/ m 
Uf iTuy ticprf*. 
Ho sop : " AOl wo are bom wepping, ' 
And iDiiking a sorrowfttl sMnblanrc, 
For to shew the great wretchidncB 
Of onr nature that is IB ns." UA 

Thu* when tha timn come of our Un^ 
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